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INTRODUCTION 
Posing the Questions 


THE TOPIC 


The project of this book is to consider ancient Greek thinking about 
personality and selfhood, as presented in Greek epic, tragedy, and 
philosophy. Such a project could be approached in several different 
ways. I begin by defining the form it takes here, by contrast with 
other possible forms. At the same time, | clarify what senses of 
‘personality’ and ‘selfhood’ are at issue in this book. 

The terms ‘personality’ and ‘self’, in modern English, are broad, 
non-technical terms with a range of (partly overlapping) meanings. 
Three meanings of ‘personality’ are most relevant here, with which 
we can associate certain senses of ‘self’ or ‘selfhood’. One is that of 
individual distinctiveness or uniqueness, expressed either in inter- 
personal relationships or in psychological character or viewpoint.’ 
Another meaning, which may be attached either to the term ‘per- 
sonality’ or ‘self’ is that of psychological structure; this may be either 
that which is common to us as human beings or distinctive to us as 
individuals.? Another meaning is that of our essence as ‘persons’, in 
a normative sense: in this respect, ‘personality’ and ‘self’ are 
synonyms of ‘personal identity’ or ‘personhood’ ? 


1 See e.g. Oxford English Dictionary (1989) (~ OED), ‘personality’, 2a: "That quality 
or assemblage of qualities which makes a person what he is, as distinct from other 
persons: distinctive personal or individual character, esp. when of a marked or notable 
kind’; see also 3b, 5a, and ‘self’, senses 3, 4a. 

2 See e.g. Chambers Dictionary (1960), ‘personality’: '. . . the integrated organisation 
of all the psychological, intellectual, emotional, and physical characteristics of an indi- 
vidual, especially as they are presented to other people.’ See also OED, ‘personality’, 
sense 2c, and the combinations, e.g. ‘personality structure’, listed in 7. 

? See e.g. OED, ‘self’, 3: ‘That which in a person is really and intrinsically he (in 
contradiction to what is adventitious); the ego (often identified with the soul or mind 
as opposed to the body); a permanent subject of successive and varying states of 
consciousness’. See also OED ‘personality’, 1a, 1c, 3a. When ‘person’ is used in this 
book in this normative, semi-technical sense, this is signalled by the use of inverted 
commas, italics, or the noun ‘personhood’. See further below 1.1, text to nn. 17—19; 
6.1—4. : 
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In the course of this book, I treat features of Greek ee which | 
can be seen as relevant to all three senses of ‘personality’ and ‘self’. 


For instance, in Chapter 2, I discuss the presentation of certain 
striking figures in Greek epic and tragedy, who could be described as 
having a distinctive ‘personality’ (or 'character') and sense of ‘self’. I 
also examine, especially in Chapters 3 and 4, Greek poetic and philo- 
sophical models of psychological structure (and of internal conflict). 
In Chapter 6, I consider how far we can find in Greek thought an 
equivalent for the modern ideas of 'personal identity' and 'person- 
hood’; and in Chapter 5 I discuss Aristotle's thinking about our ‘true 
self’ (or ‘what each of us is’). However, this book is not, and is not 
designed to be, a systematic or detailed examination of Greek think- 
ing about any one of these aspects of the meanings of 'personality' 
and 'self'.* Rather, I explore interconnections between these three 
areas of Greek poetic and philosophical thinking, and offer some 
general account of the picture of the 'person' or 'personality' (in a 
large and loose sense) that underlies these aspects of Greek thinking. 
Thus, the book brings together both ethical and psychological 
questions in Greek poetry and philosophy, and examines the rela- 
tionship between these. In particular, I am interested in the norms of 
personality and selfhood expressed in these areas of Greek thought, 
and their relationship to some of the equivalent modern norms. Thus, 
an alternative title for this book would have been: Norms of Personality 
and Selfhood in Greek Poetic and Philosophical Psychology and Ethics. 
These comments explain why the book is presented as being about 
‘personality’ and 'self' in certain aspects of Greek culture. However, 
to say this is not yet to get to the heart of my concerns. Nor is it to 
face certain deep conceptual problems raised by the whole project. 
The terms ‘personality’ and ‘self’ are modern English terms with no 
obvious equivalents in ancient poetic or philosophical Greek. They 
are also terms which are often associated with certain well-marked 
features of modern Western thought, notably the placing of a high 
value on personal individuality and uniqueness.* To say, then, that 


+ | plan to make a fuller study of ancient conceptions of character structure, esp. in 
Hellenistic and Roman thought, elsewhere. 

* On the significance of the subtitle, The Self in Dialogue, see text to nn. 38-45 
below. 

* See text to n. 1 above. For the idea that modern Western thinking about being a 
‘person’ (and about ‘personality’, more generally) is permeated by the belief in the 
importance of unique individuality or selfhood, see Rorty (1976), 11-14; Lukes (1985), 
298—300. 
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one proposes to study personality and selfhood in Greek culture is to 
raise fundamental questions about the relationship between ancient 
Greek and modern Western thought. On the one hand, these notions 
are so central to our thinking that it is virtually inconceivable that 
they have no equivalent in Greek thought. On the other, it is clearly 
unacceptable to assume that we can transpose our conceptual 
vocabulary wholesale (with all its implied ideological and meta- 
physical associations) into the ancient Greek context.’ The project 
requires that we adopt some determinate approach with which to 
negotiate the relationship between Greek and modern concepts. The 
choice of approach is crucial, since different approaches carry with 
them different assumptions about the relationship between Greek 
and modern Western thinking." 

One approach to this project would be to take modern ideas about 
personality and selfhood as being normative, and to classify ancient 
Greek ideas as relatively 'primitive' or 'developed' by reference to 
this norm. This approach is sometimes coupled with the assumption 
that there is, in Western culture, an in-built historico-cultural 
process of development towards our modern way of thinking about 
these concepts. This type of approach is relatively familiar in Classi- 
cal scholarship; it is most famously exemplified in the work of Bruno 
Snell and (with some variations) A. W. H. Adkins.’ 

A second approach would be to treat ancient and modern ideas on 
this subject as part of the nexus of beliefs and practices that make up 
Greek and modern Western culture, respectively. The central 
concern in this approach lies in formulating a methodology for 
analysing the two systems of ideas in a way that does not involve 
treating either system as primitive or developed, superior or in- 
ferior.'? In Classical scholarship, the most well-developed approach 
of this type is that of cultural anthropology of a structuralist type, in 
which concepts are treated as reflecting deep social structures. This 
approach is sometimes combined with a semiotic one, in which 
concepts and practices alike are seen as composing a network of 


? For some parallel claims about the problem of studying conceptions of personal- 
ity in other cultures, see Lukes (1985), 297-8; more generally, Carrithers, Collins, and 
Lukes (1985). 

? The importance of this point for the study of Greek psychology and ethics has 
been emphasized by Williams (1993); see 1.3 below, text to nn. 120-4. 

? See 1.1 below. 

20 On the methodological issues involved, see Carrithers, Collins, and Lukes (1985), 
esp. Collins (1985), Lukes (1985). 
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significant ‘codes’ out of which culture is formed. I do not think that 
these approaches have been applied in a systematic and large-scale . 


way to the topic of Greek thinking about selfhood and personality; 
but a number of piecemeal studies (together with the general famili- 
arity of these approaches) make it clear what would-be involved." 
A third approach would involve combining the exploration of 
Greek thinking about selfhood and personality with the re- 


examination of our own ideas on this subject. This approach has - 


been adopted recently by important studies in the philosophy of 
mind and ethical philosophy. The specific form of this approach that 
interests me most is that in which, in both areas, a critical appraisal 
of some of the leading ideas in the modern Western intellectual tradi- 
tion is combined with a Jargely positive reappraisal of ancient Greek 
ideas. The point is not so much thát modern ideas are being rejected 
in favour of ancient ideas. It is rather that, in our current intellectual 
situation, Greek ideas are treated with a new respect and are seen as 
freshly relevant to current concerns. Although these studies are not 
necessarily couched in the form of an enquiry into concepts of self- 
hoód and personality, they carry important implications for the form 
that such an enquiry should take.” 

This sketch of possible approaches, while in no way comprehen- 
sive,? is adequate for my present purpose, which is to define my 
own project. It is the third approach which forms the starting-point, 
and provides the intellectual framework, for this book. I pursue the 
implications of some existing versions of this approach in the philo- 
sophy of mind and ethics, and draw out connections between these 
issues and a further topic in which I have had a long-standing 
interest: that of the appropriate way to interpret the characterization 
of Greek epic and tragic figures." The recent studies which I have in 
mind combine, in varying degrees, philosophical thought and the re- 
examination of Greek thinking in the light of current philosophical 


" See e.g. Vernant (1987); Foucault (1988); Goldhill (1990), esp. 100-5. This 
approach is sometimes characterized as the study of the mentalité (roughly ‘thought- 
world’) embodied in the forms and practices of a specific society; on this approach in 
general, see Lloyd (1990). 

122 See text to nn. 20-30 below. 

P Another obvious possibility would be a study centred on the history of the 
‘reception’ of Greek conceptions of personality. In fact, there is a good deal about such 
reception in this book, but treated in connection with a specific set of issues and from a 
specific intellectual standpoint; see text to nn. 49, 52-4 below. 

14 See Gill (1986), (1987), (19904 and b). 
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. thought. It is the latter project which I pursue here. This is a work of 
intellectual history, or the history of ideas, not first-order philo- 
sophy. It is not the first study to reflect on the significance of these 
developments in contemporary philosophy for our understanding of 
certain features of Greek poetic and philosophical thinking.” But it is 
the first one, to my knowledge, which attempts to offer a full-scale 
study of Greek thinking about selfhood and personality from this 
standpoint.: 

My adoption of the third of the approaches described carries with 
it a rejection of the first approach (the developmental view of Greek 

3 thinking) against which the third approach is, in part, a form of re- 

ction. Like some other exponents of the third approach, I point out 
that the developmental view depends on taking as normative certain 
conceptions of personality which seem deeply problematic to some 
contemporary thinkers.ó On the second approach outlined (the 
broadly social approach of, for instance, structural anthropology), 
which also represents a reaction of a different kind against the first 
approach," I take up no determinate position here. Although I do 
not adopt any of the methodologies associated with this approach,” 
I share the view that both the Greek and the modern ideas discussed 
form part of a larger cultural complex of beliefs and practices, and I 
sometimes draw on ideas developed in scholarship of this type.” 
Also, in proposing to take existing examples of the third approach as 
my starting-point, I am not saying that I propose to adopt wholesale 
the philosophical framework of any one exponent of this approach, 
or the claims made about Greek ideas by any one thinker of this 
type. Indeed, a significant feature of the book, especially in Chapter 
6, is that of questioning some of the claims made about Greek philo- 
sophy by such modern thinkers.? None the less, I regard the third 


55 Important contributions of this type include Nussbaum (1986) and Williams 
(1993). - 

% See Ch. 1 below; also Williams (1993), esp. chs. 2-3. 

17 On the shift in cultural anthropology from a (broadly) Hegelian, developmental 
view to a more neutral, structuralist one, see Collins (1985), discussing Durkheim and 
Mauss. 

18 See further 2.3-4 below on the distinction between the approach adopted here 
and e.g. the (partly) structuralist approach of Redfield (1975). 

? eg. the idea that Homeric, and more generally, Greek, ethical thinking (and 
practices) are centred on a system of types of reciprocity. See below 2.6, text to n. 127; 
4.6, text to nn. 238-42; 5.3, text ton. 78. -. 

2 See 6.5-6 below; also 4.5, text to nn. 157-73. See also text to n. 28 below. 
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approach as the most promising basis for an exploration of this 
subject. 


I now offer some illustrations of this approach, as applied already 


to the relationship between Greek and contemporary thinking. In 
doing so, I underline the relevance of these discussions to the 
question of conceptions of personality and selfhood. 

In the contemporary philosophy of mind, there has been a 
sustained reaction against the model of the human mind proposed, 
with enormous influence, by Descartes, according to which mental 
processes and actions derive from a single source of consciousness, a 
unitary ‘I’. The credibility of this model has been widely questioned; 
and some of the critics of the Cartesian picture have seen in Greek 
theories of practical reasoning and motivation (especially Aristotle's) 
an alternative framework, and one which is free of the problematic 
Cartesian assumptions. As Kathleen Wilkes: (1988) argues, the 
Cartesian model of mind underlies much modern Western thought 
about what it is to be a ‘person’ in the full sense, and to have 
personal identity. The ‘person’ has been defined, typically, as a 
unified locus of self-consciousness, while 'personal identity' has 
been defined in terms of continuity of consciousness (for instance, 
continuity of memory) or, relatedly, in terms of an ‘I’-centred, or 
‘first-personal’, point of view. Wilkes argues that doubts about the 
validity of the Cartesian model should lead us to question the utility 
of defining persons and personal identity in this way. She urges the 
adoption of a psychological framework which demarcates the 
psychological coherence, and incoherence, of human and other kinds 
of being in a way that is not vitiated by Cartesian assumptions. In 
doing so, she refers to Greek models, especially those of Homer and 
Aristotle, as pointing the way to an un-Cartesian picture of human 
and non-human psychological functioning. 

Wilkes’s criticisms, and those of thinkers of similar views, can be 
summed up as the claim that the Cartesian and post-Cartesian 
models of mind and personhood are overly subjective and subjectivist 
in two related ways. (1) They give a privileged status to the idea of 
the ‘subject’, the ‘I’ as seat of self-consciousness; and (2) they give a 
similarly privileged status to the subjective (especially first-personal) 
perspective in their accounts of our access to, and knowledge of, 
human psychology. Wilkes and others argue (1) that the mind is best 
analysed in terms other than that of ‘the subject’ (for instance, that 
of the interplay between psychological parts or functions); and (2) 
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that these functions can be studied and understood best in third- 


personal (and, ideally, scientific) modes of enquiry. These claims can 


be described as the demand for a more objective (less subject- 
centred) mode of analysis and for a more objectivist account of our 
knowledge of human psychology.” 

A line of thought that is analogous in its treatment of the relation- 
ship between ancient and modern ideas has been developed in 
ethical philosophy, especially by Alasdair MacIntyre and Bernard 
Williams. Both thinkers are critical, on partly similar grounds, of the 
accounts of moral life and motivation, and of the function of moral 
theory, offered by Kant and some philosophers after Kant. Their 
criticisms bear, in different ways, on the role of the individual in 
moral life, and on the function of general notions, including that of 
‘person’, in moral theory.” These thinkers are critical of the idea that 
the moral life is properly understood as grounded in some special 
kind of stance adopted by the individual agent. A key example of this 
idea is Kant's thesis that the moral response involves, or implies, an 
act of ‘autonomy’, or self-legislation, by which the individual agent 
binds herself to universal principles. Macintyre argues that Kant's 
thesis has analogues, or descendants, in other theories which givea 
special role to an individual stance, such as that of ‘existential’ choice 
or commitment. Both MacIntyre and Williams argue that moral (or 
rather ethical) life? should be understood primarily in terms of the 
development of dispositions by full-hearted engagement in the 
value-bearing practices, roles, and modes of relationship of a specific 
society. These thinkers also criticize the role allocated to ethical 
theory, and to the use within ethical theory of general notions such 
as ‘person’ and ‘individual’, in much modern philosophy after Kant. 


21 See Wilkes (1988), esp. ch. 7; see further 1.2 below, text to nn. 38-53. In this book 
‘subjective’ and ‘subjectivist’, ‘objective’ and ‘objectivist’, are sometimes distin- 
guished as indicated in the text. ‘Subjective’ and ‘objective’ denote the type of psycho- 
logical model presupposed (either centred on the ‘F as ‘subject’ or not); ‘subjectivist’ 
and 'objectivist' denote the type of methodology or epistemology presupposed (either 
giving a special status to subjectivity or not). In this book, the use of the term ‘post-’ 
(as in ^post-Cartesian', 'post-Kantian') signifies ‘following and influenced by’, and not 
‘following and reacting against’ as in the commonly used term ‘post-structuralist’. 

? See Macintyre (1985), esp. chs. 4-5, 9, 12; Williams (1985), esp. chs. 5, 4, 6 (esp. 
114-15), 10. 

3 In (1985), ch. 10, Williams uses ‘morality’ as a term of art to signify the Kantian 
moral approach, centred on notions such as duty and obligation. Relatedly, pro- 
ponents of what is sometimes called ‘virtue ethics’, such as Williams and Macintyre, 
prefer to use ‘ethics’, ‘ethical theory’, rather than ‘morality’, ‘moral theory’, because of 
the Kantian associations of the latter terms. 
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They deny that theory, including theory about what it means to bea - 


4 r 4 zi LH . 
person or ‘rational agent’, can play a crucial (‘Archimedean’) role in 


grounding ethical life. Such general notions only exert as much. 


leverage in ethical life and argument as they acquire in the life-forms 
and intellectual tradition of a particular community. 

In criticizing ideas of this type, MacIntyre (at least in one version 
of his thought) and Williams point to Greek thinking, especially that 
of Aristotle, as representing a valid and alternative mode of under- 
standing ethical life.” In Aristotle, they find the recognition of the 
central importance of ethical dispositions, conceived as developing 
within the roles and practices of a specific community, which they 
find missing in much philosophy since Kant. On the role of ethical 
theory, they acknowledge that Aristotle, as well as other Greek 
thinkers, sees the idea of human nature as, in some sense, grounding 
ethical life in a way that (in their view) we cannot now find credible, 
But they point out that Aristotle does not suppose that such intellec- 
tual grounding can be ethically effective without the foundation of 
ethical dispositions and an ethical community. In this respect, his 
use of this idea differs from that of certain modern uses of notions 
such as ‘individual’ or ‘person’, and does so in a way that seems to 
them more philosophically defensible.” 

This line of thought can be summed up as the claim that the 
Kantian and post-Kantian approaches are overly individual-centred 
or individualist, both in the picture offered of the ethical life and of 
the role of ethical theory. Maclntyre and Williams argue for an 
approach which gives a more central role to engagement or participa- 
tion in interpersonal and communal relationships both in ethical life 
and in the formation of ethical ideals and theories. 

These two lines of criticism (in the philosophy of mind and in 
ethics) are clearly distinct, and so are the theories being criticized. 
But it is possible to see points of interconnection between the two 


^ Maclntyre (1985) esp. chs. 9, 12, 1. ; Williams 
; €Sp. chs. 9, 12, 14, and 18; Williams (1985), ch. 3. MacIntyre 

(1988) stresses rather the thought that Aristotelian ethical philosophy forms part of a 
distinct intellectual tradition which constitutes one (but only one) of the strands 
underlying modern thinking about ethics and rationality. Annas (1993), 4-7, also 
E he differences between Greek ethical thought and much modern moral 

eory, but does not couple this with a criti f istincti 
PCs que of the distinctively modern types of 

o i 
i 5 See Macintyre (1985), ch. 12, esp. 147—150, ch. 14, esp. 196-203; Williams (1985), 
ch. 3, ESP. 39-40, 43-4, 51-3. See further below 1. 3, text to nn. 110—16; 6.4, text to 
nn. 85-90; 6.5, esp. text ton. 92. ` 
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strands of modern thinking which are the objects of criticism. In so 
far as they overlap, the theories can be described as expressing a 
subjective-individualist conception of personality. Thus, in some post- 
Cartesian philosophy, the person is conceived as an ‘individual’ in 
the sense of being the centre of a unique, subjective (first-personal) 
perspective, and this type of individuality is seen as constitutive of 
personal identity. For Kant himself, the idea of the autonomy (self- 
legislation) of the person as (individual) moral agent is coupled with 
a stress on the universality of the moral principles thus legislated. 


‘However, some subsequent thinkers, such as Nietzsche or Sartre, 


conceive the autonomy of the individual agent in markedly subjec- 
tive (and subjectivist) terms. Only the individual herself (the 
possessor of a uniquely subjective viewpoint) can determine the val- 
idity of the rules that she legislates for herself.” 

As indicated, contemporary writers such as Wilkes, in the philo- 
sophy of mind, and Macintyre and Williams, in ethics, sometimes 
present ancient Gréek thinking as anticipating, in certain key 
respects, the approaches to psychology and ethics which they 
advocate. This is the line of thought that I pursue here, though this 
is not to say that I proceed to identify Greek thinking with these 
modern approaches. (Indeed, one difference that needs to be under- 
lined, as it is by the modern thinkers themselves, is that Greek 
philosophers typically hold a more 'objectivist' ethical position than 
Williams or MacIntyre do, and give a more independent role to 
reflection or theory in ethical life.)? My key underlying thought is 
that, if we are to understand ancient Greek thinking on (what we 
call) ‘personality’ and ‘selfhood’, we need to counteract the 


% | use she/he and her/him indifferently as indefinite personal pronouns, even 
when summarizing authors (ancient or modern) who use only masculine forms for 
this purpose. When translating ancient authors, I retain their practice of using mascu- 
line forms for this purpose. For similar conventions, see e.g. Irwin (1988), Annas 
(1993), and, on the issues raised by such conventions, see Nussbaum (1986), note on 
T, es Kerner (1990), 132—48, and Hill (1989), 92-101, who discuss the differences 
between Kant's conception of autonomy and Sartre's. The idea that Kant plays a 
crucial role in paving the way for subsequent, and more ‘subjective-individualist’, 
conceptions of the person is suggested by Collins (1985), 52-62, and is fundamental to 
the argument of MacIntyre (1985), esp. chs. 4-5, taken with ch. 9. See further 2.5 
below, text to nn. 100-9, and Ch. 2, nn. 45 and 105. 

a See below 4.5, text to nn. 162—72; 6.5, esp. text to nn. 91-100. This point is also 
underlined, as far as Williams is concerned, by Engberg-Pedersen (19904), 112-17, 


127-9. 
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subjective, individualist, and subjective-individualist strands of 
thought which have played such a large role in shaping modern 
thinking about these notions, and to frame a more ‘objective- 
participant’ account of them.” 

Accordingly, much of the discussion of this book is concerned to 
identify ways in which the influence of Cartesian and post- 
Cartesian, or Kantian and post-Kantian, thinking about the person 
has led scholars to offer (what I see as) a misleading account of 
Greek psychology and ethics. At the same time, I seek to bring out 


the objective (non-subject-centred) character of Greek psychological - 


models, and the objectivist character of their thinking about our 
knowledge of human psychology. I seek also to bring out the way in 
which Greek ethical thinking stresses the primary role of participa- 
tion in interpersonal and communal relationships both at the 
practical and the theoretical level. I stress also the way in which one 
or both of these types of participation are seen as prerequisites for 
the acquisition of objective ethical knowledge. Sometimes, in this 
book, the two main areas treated (that of psychology and that of 
ethics) are taken separately. However, I aim also to show how, in 
Greek poetic and philosophical thought, these two areas are closely 
interconnected; and how both of them display the kind of thinking 
about the person that I am calling objective-participant 2 

To give some more precise indication of what I mean by this latter 
suggestion, I offer, in summary form, some leading features of the 
objective-participant conception of person, together with a contrast- 
ing set of modern ideas. The objective-participant themes have been 
framed with Greek thinking in mind, though some of the points 
included also correspond with relevant features of modern psycho- 
logical or ethical thinking. The contrasting set of purely modern 
themes is labelled 'subjective-individualist' for convenience, though 
it includes ideas of the type I have been calling ‘subjective’ and ‘sub- 


2 On the pervasive presence of these strands of thought in modern thinking about 

personality, see refs. in n. 6 above; also 2.5 below, text to nn. 100-9. On subjectivism, 
a key point of contrast between Greek and modern thinking is drawn by Burnyeat 
(1982), on which see 6.2, below, text to nn. 27-30. 
: ? On the distinction between ‘objective’ and ‘objectivist’ (also ‘subjective’ and 
‘subjectivist’ ), see n.21 above. The terms ‘objective-participant’ and ‘subjective- 
individualist’, when used to signify overall conceptions of person, may be taken to 
include both aspects (e.g. an ‘objective’ psychological model and ‘objectivism’ as 
regards knowledge and standards); but, when it is important to mark the distinction, 
this is done in the way explained in n. 21. 
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jectivist and ‘individualist’, as well às ‘subjective-individualist’. 
Thus, it corresponds to no one thinker’s set of ideas, though all of 
them constitute familiar modern themes.” Assembling these points 
serves to underline my overall aim of charting a broad pattern of 
thinking about the person in Greek, as in modern, psychology and 
ethics. The juxtaposition of the two sets of themes brings out the 
point that we can discern analogous but contrasting structures of 
thinking about the person in different cultures (or, in our own age, 
within the same culture).? 


The subjective-individualist conception: 

1. To be a ‘person’ is to be conscious of oneself as an T, a unified 
locus of thought and will. 

2. To be a 'person' is to be capable of grounding one's moral life 
by a specially individual stance (for instance, that of 
‘autonomy’, in one of the possible senses of this term). To treat 
others as ‘persons’ is to treat others as autonomous in the same 
sense. 

3. To be a 'person' is to be capable of the kind of disinterested 
moral rationality that involves abstraction from localized inter- 
personal and communal attachments and from the emotions 
and desires associated with these. 

4. To be a 'person' in the fullest sense, is to exercise one's capacity 
for autonomy in establishing moral principles for oneself or in 
realizing one's own (authentic) selfhood. Those capacities, in 
turn, presuppose a special kind of absolute or ‘transcendental’ 
freedom. 

5. To be a ‘person’ is to understand oneself as the possessor of a 
unique personal identity ; this necessarily raises the question of 
the relationship between having personal identity and being 
human. 


The objective-participant conception: 
1. To be a human being (or a rational animal) is to act on the basis 
of reasons, though these reasons may not be fully available to 


the consciousness of the agent. 


3 Broadly speaking, theme (1) is ‘subjective’; (2)-(3) are ‘individualist’; (4)-(5) are 
'individualist', combined in (4) with 'subjectivism'. 

2 Themes (1)-(5) in each of the two frameworks are designed to be (broadly) analo- 
gous to the corresponding points in the other framework. For the claim that we can 
find competing frameworks of this kind in modern thought, but not of the same kind 
in ancient Greek thought, see 6.7 below, text to nn. 244-6. 
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2. To be a human being is to participate in shared forms of human. 


life and ‘discourse’ about the nature and significance of those 


shared forms of life. The ethical life of a human being is 


expressed in whole-hearted engagement with an interpersonal 
and communal role and in debate about the proper form that 
such a role should take. The ultimate outcome of these two 
types of participation is both (a) objective knowledge of what 
constitutes the best human life and (b) a corresponding charac- 
ter and way of life. 

3. To be human is to be the kind of animal whose psycho-ethical 
life (typically conceived as ‘dialogue’ between parts ‘of the 
psyche) is capable, in principle, of being shaped so as to 
become fully 'reason-ruled' by (a) the action-guiding discourse 
of interpersonal and communal engagement and (b) reflective 
debate about the proper goals of a human life. - 

4. To be human is to be capable, in principle again, of becoming 
fully ^reason-ruled'. But the extent to which any given human 
being is able to develop in this way depends on the extent to 
which she is able to participate effectively in these types of 
interactive and reflective discourse. 

5. To be human is to understand oneself as, at the deepest evel, a 
human being. The fullest possible development of human 
rationality involves reflective understanding of what "being 
human’ means, and of how this relates to participation in other 
kinds of being, such as being animal and divine. 


Among the points which this contrasting set of themes is designed 
to underline is the way in which Greek psychological and ethical 
thought, whether taken separately or in combination, expresses an 
objective-participant conception of the person. Thus, Greek psycho- 
logical thinking characterizes distinctively human action in ‘objec- 
tive’ (non-subject-centred terms), for instance, as motivated by 
reasons (roughly, beliefs) and reasoning, rather than by conscious 
acts of will? Also, human beings are sometimes presented as 
functionally adapted to participate in interpersonal and communal 
relationships, and, in the process, to shape and transform the beliefs 
which inform desires, emotions, and actions. This process of 


% Human action-guidin i 
: g beliefs are normally conceived as being, in principle 
conscious but they are not defined as conscious, as in a Cartesian framework of think. 
ing: see further 1.1—2 below, esp. 1.2, text to nn. 38-53, 70-84. 
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development is conceived as yielding, ultimately, full human ration- 


i ality (being fully 'reason-ruled'), a state which is seen as amenable to 


objective determination. This process is sometimes presented as 
culminating in objective ethical knowledge, of a kind that both 
contributes to the shaping of desires, emotions, and actions, and 
provides the only secure base for determining what constitutes full 
human rationality. . 

This table of contrasting conceptions also illustrates the extent, 
and the limits of the extent, to which Greek thought can reasonably 
be said to provide a context for the ideas of ‘personality’ and ‘self’. 
Some at least of the connotations of these ideas noted at the start of 
this Introduction are also prominent in the table of subjective- 
individualist themes. Especially noteworthy there are the ideas of 
individual distinctiveness and uniqueness, personal identity and 
(normative) personhood.” This suggests, what could be argued for 
independently, that the ideas of ‘personality’ and ‘self’, as well as 
‘personhood’, are especially (though not exclusively) associated with 
the subjective-individualist strand in modern thinking.” The con- 
trasting ideas in the objective-participant table (which is designed, 
primarily, to highlight features of Greek thought) tend to be couched 
rather in terms of psychological functions (especially rationality) and 
human nature. A possible reaction to this table of contrasting themes 
might be that, although the book obviously discusses Greek thinking 
about human psychology and ethics of the sort that we associate 
with the ideas of ‘personality’ and ‘self’, it is not clear that it studies 
these ideas in Greek poetry and philosophy. Should not this book 
have been presented as a study of Greek poetic and philosophical 
thinking about human nature and rationality? 

This is a fair question; but it is also one that can be answered. Part of 
the aim of this book is, indeed, to bring out the extent to which many 
of the kinds of concern which we, moderns, tend to associate with 
the ideas of ‘personality’, ‘self’, and ‘personal identity’ are broadly 
analogous to those associated in Greek thought with ideas such as 
being (normatively) ‘rational’ and ‘human’. A further aim is to bring 


34 See esp. themes (2), (4), (5), and text to nn. 1, 3 above. 

3 For this claim as regards ‘personhood’, see 6.2 below, text to nn. 9-14; the same 
point applies to ‘self’, in so far as this notion is taken to involve the idea of the ‘I’ as 
subject (see below 1.1, text to nn. 17-25; 6.2). ‘Personality’, in the sense of ‘distinctive 
or unique individuality’ (see n. 1 above), is closely associated with this strand, but this 
is not so with ‘personality’, in the sense of ‘psychological structure’ (see n. 2 above). 
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out the point that the relationship between Greek and modern think- 
ing in this respect cannot be understood fully without taking account 


of the contrast between subjective-individualist and objective- ` 
participant conceptions of person. We need to appreciate that this is - 


a contrast that functions both within modern thinking as well as 
between Greek and (some) modern thinking about the person. 
Certain modern thinkers, including those who write about 'personal 
identity’, ‘personhood’, or ‘personality’, argue that current thinking 
should be more ‘objective’ or ‘participant’ in its concepts and 
methodology than it usually is.” The objective-participant table thus 
has a second function. It presents not just analogues in Greek 
thought to modern ideas about ‘personality’ and ‘selfhood’, but also 
indicates what a more ‘objective-participant’ conception of these 
ideas might consist in. By the same token, it suggests that the ideas 
of ‘personality’ and ‘selfhood’ can be seen as having .a conceptual 
place of a sort in Greek thought, provided that we understand these 
notions in an ‘objective-participant’ way. These dimensions of my 
subject would not have emerged if the book had been presented, 
without more ado, as being about what Greek thinking on what 
‘being human’ involves. 

The phrase which serves as the subtitle for this book, ‘the self in 
dialogue’, is used within its argument as an image to encapsulate 
some of the leading features of the objective-participant conception 
of person, and to underline their interconnections. Although, if my 
general thesis is correct, this conception underlies, and could be 
illustrated by, virtually any feature of Greek culture, there isa special 
appropriateness in illustrating it by reference to some of the many 
types of dialogue that are central to Greek social and intellectual life. 
Indeed, one of the points I want to underline in this study is the 
significant connection between dominant cultural forms (such as the 
role of dialogue in Greek, and especially Athenian, life) and the 
conceptions of selfhood conveyed through those forms. Analo- 
gously, the dominance in Romantic and post-Romantic artistic life of 
essentially monologic forms, such as the type of novel, lyric poem, or 
song that expresses a ‘first-personal’ sensibility, is surely to be 


See text to nn. 20-30 above; also 6.7 below, text to nn. 244-6. ; 
SU eg. Wilkes argues for a more ‘objective’ and 'objectivist account of personal 
identity (text to n. 21 above); Wiggins argues for a more 'participant' account of 
personhood (6.4 below, text to nn. 78-81). 
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connected with the dominant patterns of thinking about the self in 


- this period.” 


The image of the self in dialogue is, in the first instance, designed 
to have some of the flavour of a paradox, since ‘the self' has been 
characteristically conceived, in the post-Cartesian tradition at least, 
as a solitary centre of consciousness, a unitary ‘I’. Favoured images 
for this conception are those of the inner ‘light’ of consciousness or 
self-consciousness or the first-personal 'viewpoint'.? (As just noted, 
the single voice of an isolated figure, articulating this uniquely 
personal viewpoint, constitutes another characteristic modern way 
of expressing this conception.) The contrasting notion of 'the self in 
dialogue' expresses, in the first instance, the idea that the mind 
constitutes a complex of functions which are unified (in so far as they 
are unified) by their interaction, rather than as constituting the locus 
of a unitary ‘I’. A suggestive and relevant fact, though one requiring 
careful interpretation, is that in Greek literature and philosophy, 
from Homer onwards, thought and other psychological processes 
are commonly presented in the form of an inner dialogue.” 

A second connotation of this image is the idea that the ethical life 
of a human being is, at the most fundamental level, shared rather 
than private and individuated. This idea has sometimes been 
expressed in modern philosophy in the image of the ‘person’ (in a 
normative sense) as an interlocutor in the kind of public discourse 
that gives significance to the lives of those participating in it; and 
sometimes in the idea that to be a ‘person’ is to engage in a shared 
form of life, characterized by a nexus of ‘reactive attitudes'. A 
potent image for the latter idea, as it applies to Greek thought, is that 
of epic or tragic figures locked in agonistic or supplicatory dialogue 
about issues that are essential to their understanding of their shared 
human life.” 

A third idea, related to the second, is that human beings reach 
their ethical foundations through shared debate (including debate 
about what it means to be fully ‘human’), rather than by adopting an 
individual stance of autonomy or self-legislation, or by embarking on 


æ See further Rorty (1976), 11; also refs. in 2.5 below, text to nn. 100-9, esp. 106-9. 

* See Ch. 1, n. 39 below. 

* See below, e.g. 1.2, text to nn. 92~104; 1.4, text to nn. 189-90, 195; 3.2; 3.6, esp. 
text to nn. 232—3; 4.2, text to nn. 7-8; 5.7, text to nn. 312-15. 

# See 1.3 below, text to nn. 117-19. p 

* For dialogue of this type, see e.g. 2.7, 2.9, 5.3-4 below. - 
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a programme of (individual) self-realization. A relevant fact is that, 
in Greek philosophy from at least Plato onwards, ethical reflection is 


characteristically conceived as taking the form of dialectical debate 


rather than solitary introspection.? The debates about key ethical 
questions which play a central role in Homeric epic and Attic tragedy 
can be seen as anticipating this way of conceiving ethical reflection. 
The second and third connotations of this image are rather different 
from the first, since they relate to conceptions of ethical rather than 
psychological life. But it is plausible to connect all three sets of 


connotations with each other; and to see them as expressing a - 


certain conception of human personality as well as, in another way, 
reflecting the crucial role of oral dialogue in Greek culture.” 

I clarify the character and shape of the argument of this book 
shortly by summarizing its contents. But certain further general 
points need to be made first. This is a book about Greek epic and 
tragedy as well as philosophy, although so far the discussion has 
been mostly about Greek and modern philosophy, and the statement 


of objective-participant themes has been formulated with Greek. 


philosophy especially in mind. However, a key part of my claim is 
that Greek poetic psychological and ethical models (as illustrated 
here by reference to Homer and Attic tragedy) are also best inter- 
preted as expressing an objective-participant conception of person 
rather than as an early or primitive version of the subjective or 
individualist conception, as they have sometimes been seen.“ It may 
seem that some defence is needed of the inclusion of literature along- 
side philosophy, as material for a study of Greek thinking about 
personality. I think that my procedure is defensible against the criti- 
cism sometimes made of some other such studies: namely, that they 
ignore the status of the literary material as literature, in treating it as 
evidence for a conceptual enquiry. In so far as I draw inferences from 
the content or alleged meaning of these literary works, I base these 
on the works as a whole, or on passages treated as parts of a larger 
literary whole, and not simply on statements by epic and tragic per- 


*% On Plato, e.g., see 4.5 below, text to nn. 147—523. 

H On this type of connection, see further below 4.7, esp. text to nn. 259-78, 293- 
315. 
55 The idea that the orality of Greek culture underlies its psychological and con- 
ceptual models is proposed by Havelock (e.g. 1963; 1978), also Russo and Simon 
(1968), though on a more developmental understanding of the history of such models 
in Greece than is adopted here. 


4© See Ch. 2 below, esp. 2.4-5, 2.6, 2.8, summarized in text to nn. 55-6 below. 
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sonae, taken in isolation as if they were theoretical assertions." But, 
as is clear already, I am also interested in the formal features of these 
poetic works, especially their use of dialogue and monologue, and 
regard these as also significant for this enquiry. Although my read- 
ing of Greek literary texts is not designed to be literary criticism of a 
conventional type, it is intended to contribute to critical understand- 
ing of these texts. . l 

An analogous point can be made about the status of this book in 

relation to philosophy. I have taken as my principal starting-point 
the claims of contemporary philosophers in the theory of mind and 
ethics, and I am proposing to base this study, in large measure, on 
the arguments of Greek philosophers. But I do not wish to present 
this study as, in itself, a work of philosophy, nor does it belong to the 
history of philosophy, as this is usually understood. It belongs, in 
essence, to intellectual history or the history of ideas, and draws on 
both philosophical and poetic texts as evidence for Greek patterns of 
thinking about selfhood and personality. However, as in the case of 
literature; I recognize that we must read philosophy as philosophy 
before using it as material for some other kind of enquiry. Also, it 
would be disingenuous to pretend that I am wholly neutral as 
regards the philosophical debates on which I draw. Part of the moti- 
vation for the book is to explore the extent to which the objective- 
participant way of thinking about the person, as embodied in Greek 
thought, constitutes a psychologically and ethically promising 
avenue for us, given our current intellectual and social situation. But 
this is simply an implication of the study; the book is not shaped or 
argued as a set of substantive philosophical claims.” 

My secónd general point is this. It will be obvious from what has 
been said so far that I take seriously the claim that our interpretation 
of the texts and other material from another culture is, inevitably, 
informed by the concepts and concerns of our own historico-cultural 
situation. On the other hand, I am resistant to the extreme version of 
this claim: that our interpretation of such material consists of nothing 
but the reflection of our concerns. Although 1 would regard the 
aspiration to a 'definitive' reading of an ancient Greek (or any other) 
text as misconceived, I think it is wholly proper for us—in the 


" On the isses involved, see Dover (1974), 14-18 and (1983); Nussbaum (1986), 


—5, n. 20; Goldhill (1990), 122-7. 
I For some brief suggestions on this philosophical question, see 6.5 below, text to 


nn. 138-44. 
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terminology of this study—to try to engage ‘in dialogue’ with Greek 


culture, and to seek to evolve methods and attitudes which enable. 


the texts, as thus studied, to ‘have a voice’ in this dialogue. I accept 
that our specific situation disposes us to have a dialogue of a certain 
kind with the Greek material. But I also think—and this is a crucial 
assumption of this study—that the concerns of a specific historico- 
cultural situation may be such as to enable some of the ideas and 
thought-forms of another culture to let themselves be heard more 
clearly. Thus, I take my proposals about the linkage between con- 
temporary and Greek versions of the objective-participant concep- 
tion of the person to be more than simply reflections of the 
interpretative framework adopted. I also take it that part of an inter- 
preter’s job is to develop methods and attitudes which allow the 
voice of the text to be heard as clearly as is possible, given the nature 
of the interpretative approach and the material studied.” 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE BOOK 


Each of the chapters of this book is organized around a problem, or 
set of problems, relating to the general issues discussed in the previ- 
ous section. The Greek material used to illustrate my discussion of 
these problems is drawn from Homer, Greek tragedy, and, in philo- 
sophy, Plato, Aristotle, and (to a significantly lesser extent) the early 
Stoics and Epicurus.” The scope of the Greek material deployed is, 
to an extent, arbitrary (or, at least, personal); it would have been 
possible to discuss these issues in connection with material drawn 
from different periods and genres. However, the selection of 
material is designed to illustrate certain kinds of continuity and 


n" This paragraph is designed to distinguish my approach from the kind of 
reception-theory represented in e.g. Martindale (1992); on reception-theory, in 
general, see Holub (1984). On the project of trying to engage in dialogue with, ot, as 
Lukes puts it, to build a ‘bridgehead’ towards, the conceptions of the self or person 
expressed in other cultures, see Lukes (1985), esp. 297-9. 

A number of factors have shaped this selection of material, including (well- 
recognized) connections between epic and tragic ethics and psychology, and (less 
well-recognized) connections between these and Greek philosophical thinking: on the 
latter, see below 2.2; 3.6; 4.7; 5.6, text to nn. 263-74; 6.3, text to nn. 50-7. In Greek 
philosophy, 1 have focused on theories or works which survive in sufficient extent to 
allow the kind of generalizing and analytic discussion offered here; hence, I make little 
comment on 5th c. thought (see 6.2 below, text to nn. 62-9) for which the evidence is 
relatively incomplete. A fuller treatment of Hellenistic ethics and psychology will be 
given in the work referred to in n. 4 above. 
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connection which are not always recognized between Greek philoso- 
phical thinking and these aspects of the Greek poetic tradition. I also 
underline some points of connection between the philosophers con- 
cerned which are also not always observed.” But I must emphasize 
from the start that I make no pretence at comprehensive coverage of 
any given Greek author, theory, or text. The aim is to examine a set 
of problems which, taken together, can. illuminate the questions 
raised here about the interpretation of selfhood and personality in 
Greek culture. 

Similar considerations apply to the selection of modern thinkers 
and scholars discussed in this book. Although all of these are signifi- 
cant and some highly influential, they have not been selected solely 
for this reason but rather because they illustrate some aspect of the 
contrast between objective-participant and subjective-participant 
conceptions of personality? MacIntyre and Williams appear at 
various stages of my argument as representatives, of rather different 
types, of a ‘participant’. (though not ‘objectivist’) approach to 
ethics.? Correspondingly, Terence Irwin, sometimes coupled with 
Troels Engberg-Pedersen, plays a prominent role, especially in 
Chapters 4—5, as representative of a broadly Kantian or post-Kantian 
ethical approach (that is, an approach which is, in a certain sense, 


‘individualist’ or 'objectivist-individualist').?* I use the discussion of 


the interpretative approaches of these and other scholars as a way of 
defining, and adjudicating between, readings of the Greek material 
framed in terms of (aspects of) the two conceptions of the person 
that I have outlined. As in my Acknowledgements, I stress that dis- 
agreement with these and other scholars on the question of the 
ethical or psychological framework that is best applied to Greek 
thought does not constitute criticism of their work as scholars. What 
is at issue is the conceptual model (the implied picture of the person) 
that should inform one's interpretative reading of the material; and 


% Annas (1993), esp. ch. 1, brings out very clearly the shared conceptual framework 
of Aristotle and Hellenistic ethical philosophy; links between Aristotelian and Stoic 
psychology are underlined by Inwood (1985), chs. 1-2. In Chs. 4-6 below, I stress 
some important connections between Platonic and later Greek psychological and 
ethical thinking. 

% Hence, other significant and influential scholarly works, even if noted, do not 
receive similar emphasis in my argument. 

55 See e.g. text to nn. 22-5 above, and refs. in nn. 25, 28 above. 

5! See below 4.3; 4.5, text to nn. 121—37; 5.2; 5.5; 6.2, text to nn. 20-6; 6.6, text to 
nn. 156-60. 
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this is a matter on which there is, properly, scope for disagreement 
as well as for reasoned debate. AM 

In overall structure, the first chapter (primarily on Greek poetry) is 
designed to explore the ideas of an objective (non-subject-centred) 
psychological model and a participant ethical model, while sub- 
sequent chapters consider some of the ways in which these two 
models are combined in Greek thought. Chapters 2 and 5, mainly on 
Greek poetry, and 4 and 5, mainly on Greek philosophy, are espe- 
cially concerned with the interplay between action-guiding inter- 
active discourse and reflective debate, as this bears on the 
determination of psychological and ethical norms. The role of 
participation in these forms of discourse in providing the basis for 
objective understanding (and realization in one's life and character) 
of psycho-ethical norms forms the subject of Chapters 4 and 5, and 
also features in the concluding Chapter 6. The latter chapter also 
discusses in general terms the opposition between subjective- 
individualist and objective-participant conceptions of personality as 
part of a comparison between modern thinking about personhood 
and Greek thinking about what it means to be human. 

In Chapter 1, ‘Making up Your Mind’, I use the question of how to 
interpret Homeric decision-making scenes as a point of entry to 
some of the key issues of the book. I show how the interpretation of 
these scenes by Bruno Snell and A. W. H. Adkins, in which they are 
taken as indicating a relatively primitive understanding of human 
personality, rests on a specific set of post-Cartesian assumptions 
about the mind and post-Kantian assumptions about morality. I 
discuss some of the philosophical criticisms made of these assump- 
tions, and outline an alternative framework for understanding deci- 
sion-making, drawn from some contemporary philosophical 
thinking about psychology and ethics. I note the similarities between 
these contemporary models and those found in Greek philosophy, 
especially in Aristotle and Stoic theory. I then offer a reading of the 
four lliadic deliberative monologues in the light of those Greek 
models of practical reasoning and ethical motivation. I conclude by 
drawing out the implications of this reading for our understanding of 
the models of mind and ethical agency implied in Homer and in 
Greek philosophy. My claim is not simply the (unsurprising) one 
that the psychological and ethical patterns of deliberation in Homer 
are closer to those of Greek philosophy than they are to the modern 
models presupposed by Snell and Adkins. It is rather that contem- 
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porary work in the philosophy of mind and ethics can help us to 


appreciate the nature and validity of those Greek philosophical and 


poetic models, instead of seeing them as more or less primitive fore- 
runners of certain types of modern ideas. 

In Chapter 2, 'Being-a Hero’, I use the reading of epic and tragic 
texts which have been taken as key expressions of heroism as a way 
of exploring further the participant ethical approach which, in my 
view, underlies the presentation of figures in Greek literature. The 
key texts are Achilles' great speech in Book Nine of the Iliad and 
parts of Euripides’ Medea. I consider some of the ways in which, in 
ancient Greek as well as modern criticism, it has been suggested that 
such heroic figures are ethically ‘problematic’. I give special attention 
to some nineteenth-century post-Romantic accounts of the poetic 
hero and to their descendants in the critical interpretation of the 
heroism of Achilles. Such readings are, in my terms, ‘subjective- 
(and subjectivist-)*individualist’: they are based on the idea that 
there is an inherent value in ‘self’-assertion, even (or especially) 
when coupled with the rejection of normal ethical] standards. My 
claim is that, although these figures have sometimes been treated as 
social outsiders, or (in a different intellectual idiom) as marginal 
figures, their ethical stance is that of people who are deeply com- 
mitted to (what they see as being) the norms governing inter- 
personal relationships in their communities. What are sometimes 
taken as acts or statements of radical self-assertion or individualism 
are better understood as exemplary gestures, designed to dramatize 
what they see as fundamental breaches in these norms. These 
exemplary gestures imply, at least, a special degree of reflectiveness 
about the proper form and goals of a human life. 

In this connection, I also re-examine the distinction between 
‘character’ and ‘personality’ that I have used elsewhere to define 
what is involved in giving an appropriate (and appropriately 
complex) response to epic and tragic figures. Much of what I have 
intended previously to convey by that distinction is now embodied 
in the contrast between subjective-individualist and objective- 
participant conceptions of personality that is central to this book. But 
I question the idea proposed elsewhere that, at climactic moments, 
the Iliad and tragedy invites the adoption of a non-evaluative 


55 On the significance of the phraseology, see nn. 21, 30 above. See further 2.5, 2.5 
below. 
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'personality-viewpoint' of its key figures. I suggest that the process L 


have in view is better understood in terms of the unfolding 'dialectic' 


of the epic or tragic poem, and of the audience's engagement with 


the figures who act as vehicles of that dialectic. The audience’s 
engagement is of a kind which enables them to take seriously the 
status of the heroic acts and stances as exemplary gestures, without 
losing sight of the way in which such gestures are, in conventiona 
ethical terms, deeply problematic. l 

In Chapter 3, ‘The Divided Self in Greek Poetry’, I explore inter- 
connections between the objective (non-subject-centred) psycholo- 
gical model and the participant ethical model outlined in Chapter 1; I 
also take account of the elaboration of the participant ethical model 
offered in Chapter 2. I do so by considering a series of Greek epic 
and tragic passages which display psychological (or psycho-ethical) 
conflict or division. These passages have sometimes been analysed, 
by Snell, for instance, in the light of a post-Cartesian model of mind 
and a post-Kantian moral model. Accordingly, they have been seen 
as, in one respect, crucial stepping-stones towards a more ‘inward’ 
and ‘personal’ (or ‘subjective-individualist’) conception of per- 
sonality, and, in another, as exemplifying the conflict between 
reason (or rational will) and passion. I offer an alternative reading, 
which is ‘objective-participant’ in the sense indicated. I stress, in 
particular, the point that Greek epic and tragedy (like Greek philo- 
sophy, as I believe) seems to presuppose a psychological model in 
which (adult human) emotions and desires are informed by beliefs 
and reasoning; hence, the reason—passion contrast, at least as Snell 
deploys this, fails to match this model. I suggest that the conflicts 
that Snell interprets in these terms are better conceived as that 
between a heroic figure’s desire to make, or to stand by, an 
exemplary gesture and the more conventional ethical claims whose 
validity is also recognized by the figure. In addition, I consider how 
far these poetic conflicts, when discussed by Greek philosophers, are 
analysed in the terms used here; and how far an analogous conflict 
figures as part of Greek philosophical thinking, a point pursued later 
in the book.” 

In the next two chapters, and in the concluding chapter, I take up a 
series of issues in Greek philosophy which both highlight the 

> See 2.4 below, text to nn. 71-2; also 2.6-9. = 
See below 3.6, esp. text to nn. 240-3; 4.7; 5.6, text to nn. 263-74. 
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conception of personality embodied there and serve to underline 


. points of continuity with the thinking of Greek epic and tragedy. 
One recurrent issue is the question of what it means to be, norma- 


tively, ‘rational’ (or ‘reasonable’ or 'reason-ruled'),? and how this is 
related to being ‘human’, in the full sense. A key theme in these 
chapters is the relationship between ‘first-order’ (practical, delibera- 
tive) reasoning and 'second-order' (reflective) reasoning. A related 
theme is the relationship between the action-guiding beliefs, and the 
types of virtues, promoted by conventional interactive discourse and 
those promoted by reflective debate and post-reflective understand- 
ing. By reference to these themes, we can distinguish two broad 
patterns of thinking in Greek philosophy. In the first pattern, found 
in Plato's Republic, Aristotle, and in certain strands of Stoic thinking, 
full human ethical development is conceived as a two-stage process. 
First, there is the development of virtuous dispositions and first- 
order reasoning through participation in (proper forms of) inter- 
personal and communal exchange. Then, reflective debate 
(second-order reasoning) leading, in principle, to objective know- 
ledge of psycho-ethical norms sets the standards for pre-reflective 
virtue, and modifies the understanding of what virtue, at its best, 
consists in. In the second pattern, prominent in Epicurean thought, 
and also found in certain strands of Platonic and Stoic thought, post- 
reflective understanding is a prerequisite for properly conducted 
first-order reasoning, and for the shaping of character, interpersonal 
relationships, and the way of life.” In both versions, I argue that this 
way of thinking combines an objective (non-subject-centred) 
psychological model with a participant ethical mode and objectivism 
as regards psycho-ethical norms. 

I also claim that this way of understanding human rationality is 
prefigured in Greek epic and tragedy. The parallels between Greek 
philosophical and poetic thinking about first-order (practical, 
deliberative) reasoning have already been examined in Chapter 1. In 
Chapter 2, I have argued that the heroic stances (including the 
exemplary gestures) of the problematic heroes of Greek epic and 
tragedy imply a type of second-order reasoning, namely reflection 


55 | sometimes use ‘reasonable’ as a term of art to identify the specifically normative 
sense of ‘rational’. On ‘reasonable’ and cognate ideas, as relevant to poetic as well as 
philosophical discourse, see 3.1 below, text to nn. 16-22. 

5 See below 4.4—5; 4.6, text to nn. 179-88; 5.5, text to nn. 209-35; 5.6, text to 
nn. 251—77; 5.7, text to nn. 339-64; 6.5, text to nn. 123-9; 6.7, text to nn. 232-5. 
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about the proper form of human relationships and a human life. In 
Chapters 4—5, I pursue the question raised in Chapter 3, whether 
there is any equivalent in Greek philosophy for the kind of ethical 
conflict (generating psycho-ethical division) considered there; 
namely between the hero's wish to maintain her exemplary stance 
(based on implied reflective reasoning) and her recognition of the 
conventional ethical claims that normally shape first-order, practical 
reasoning. l 

I suggest that a parallel tension sometimes arises in Greek philo- 
sophy in connection with the relationship between the type of virtue 
and happiness generated by conventional interactive exchange and 


that generated by post-reflective understanding (this tension may - 


arise even under ideal circumstances). I consider especially in this 
connection Plato's presentation of the (complex) attitude of the 
philosopher-rulers to re-entering the cave in the Republic and 
Aristotle's assertion of the superiority of contemplative to ethico- 
practical wisdom in Nicomachean Ethics (NE) 10. 7-8. I suggest that 
the preference for contemplative rather than ethico-practical wisdom 
explicit or implied in these cases represents an acknowledgement of 
a tension between pre-reflective and post-reflective ethical under- 
standing that is as problematic as that examined in Greek poetry, 
and in some ways more so. However, I also consider ways in which 
this type of conflict may be at least partly resolvable, notably 
through the idea that recognizing the preferability of contemplative 
wisdom can reshape the practical direction of one’s own life and that 
communicating this preferability confers the greatest possible 
benefit on others. I also situate this form of resolution (where it 
occurs) in the larger framework of Greek ethical thinking, in which 
the direction of a human life is seen as properly shaped by a com- 
bination of (the right types of) interactive and reflective discourse.“ 

A third general theme of these chapters, and one which underlines 
the question of the conception of the person embodied in the Greek 
theories, is that of the relationship between the pattern of thinking 
about human ethical rationality in Greek philosophy and in modern 
ethical thinking. In Chapters 4—5, I define my understanding of the 
Greek pattern of thinking by contrast with Irwin's broadly Kantian 
approach, which seems to me to presuppose an inappropriately 

9 See below 4.7, esp. text to nn. 290-4. 


*' See below 4.7, text to nn. 281—9; 5.3, text to nn. 85—104; 5.6; 5.7, text to nn. 292- 
364. 
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'individualist' picture of ethical life and ethical reflection. In both 
Plato's Republic and Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics, I argue that Irwin 
understates the role of (the right kind of) participation in inter- 
personal and communal exchange in shaping (first-order) ethico- 
practical reasoning and dispositions. I also argue that his account of 
reflective (second-order) reasoning in these theories, as a form of 
individual reflection directed at realization of oneself as a rational 
agent, understates both the ‘participant’ dimension of reflection (as 
shared debate or dialectic) and the way that this ‘participant’ dimen- 
sion is related to the ethical ‘objectivism’ of Plato’s theory.” My 
debate with Irwin’s readings of these texts thus serves to illustrate 
the contrast between (Kantian or post-Kantian) ‘individualist’ 
approaches to ethics and the 'objective-participant approach that T 
am attributing to the Greek theories. 

I define the character of the Greek theories further by contrast 


` with the anti-Kantian approaches of MacIntyre and Williams. Their 


theories help us to give proper weight in Greek philosophy to the 
role of interactive participation in shaping ethico-practical reasoning 
and pre-reflective virtue. On the other hand, they do not see ethical 
reflection as making an independent contribution to ethical life, and 
as yielding, ultimately, objective understanding of psycho-ethical 
norms of a kind that can legitimately reshape pre-reflective under- 
standing of virtue and happiness. In this respect, their approach is 
significantly different from that of the Greek theories. The distinctive 
(objectivist-participant) character of Greek ethical thinking derives 
from the weight attached to both these aspects of ethical life, which 
also serves to generate the conflicts noted earlier. The contrast with 
both these types of modern theory serves to underline the character 
of the Greek ethical approach and the conception of person that this 
embodies. l 
In Chapter 4, ‘The Personality Unified by Reason’s Rule in- 

Plato's Republic’, I take the Republic as displaying several of the 
features that I have presented as characteristic of Greek ethical 
philosophy. Plato's psycho-ethical norm, the ‘reason-ruled’ psyche 


i i i i i -Pedersen's inter- 
9 Irwin's interpretation of Plato and Aristotle, like Engberg 
pretation of Stoic theory, is also ‘objectivist’, but combined with a (broadly) Kantian 
ethical individualism and with a (subjective) focus on the idea of 'self'-realization; see 
below 4.5, text to nn. 121—37; 6.2, text to nn. 20-4. : 
8 See text to nn. 22-5 above; and below 4.5, text to nn. 162-73; 6.4—5, taken with 
refs. in n. 61 above. 
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or 'personality'*' is presented as the product of a two-stage 
educational programme, which constitutes one version of the 
pattern of thinking about the relationship between interactive 
exchange and reflective debate outlined earlier. The first stage, the 
shaping of dispositions through proper forms of interpersonal and 
communal engagement, confers a certain type of psycho-ethical 
unity or ‘harmony’, and one which is, in some ways, intensified by 
the second stage, reflective debate yielding, ultimately, post- 
reflective understanding. The Republic defines a complex, but 
largely cohesive, relationship between these two types of harmony 
(pre- and post-reflective virtue). But this relationship allows for the 


degree of tension within post-reflective virtue (between the rival . 


claims of knowledge and knowledge-based practical action) 
acknowledged in Plato’s presentation of the attitude of the 
philosopher-rulers to re-entering the cave. As indicated, I define the 
objective- (and objectivist-) participant pattern of thinking about the 
person exemplified here by partial contrast with individualist and 
participant strands in modern moral thinking. 

In Chapter Five, ‘Being Yourself and Meeting the Claims of 
Others’, 1 discuss the implications for my project of Greek philo- 
sophical ways of presenting, and seeking to resolve, a related tension 
or conflict: that between pursuing our own happiness and meeting 
the ethical claims of other people. I argue that we need to situate 
Greek thinking on this topic in the appropriate type of ethical frame- 
work. This is-one centred on the ideals of ‘the shared life’ and proper 
forms of reciprocity rather than on that of altruism (defined by con- 
trast to egoism). I also suggest that this framework provides the best 
context in which to understand the significance of the claims made 
explicitly by Aristotle and implicitly by Plato in the Republic about 
the ultimate preferability of post-reflective knowledge rather than 
ethico-practical action. 

I focus on Aristotle’s use of the idea of our 'true self' (more 
precisely ‘what each of us is’) to define the psycho-ethical norm in 
his analysis of the best kind of friendship and the highest kind of 


* Greek terms are normall i iven i ipti 
3 ‘mally transliterated or given in Greek script in this book; but I 
feat psyche as s dei pais English word. ‘Psyche’ in R. signifies ‘personality’ in the 
Psychological structure' (n. 2 above), see 4.2 b ; i 
‘psyche’ before Plato, see Claus (1981). DOCU EEE 
P See 4.4—5 below, taken with text to n. 59 above. 
See below (on Plato) 4.6, also 6.6, text to nn. 165—96; see also (on Aristotle) 5.5-6. 
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human happiness (NE 9. 4, 8 and 10. 7-8). As in the case of Plato’s 
Republic, 1 stress the importance of situating Aristotle’s use of this 
idea in the context of a two-stage programme for the fullest realiza- 
tion of ethical rationality. Aristotle both (1) presupposes certain 
preconditions (including the development of virtuous dispositions 
through interpersonal relationships) for the reflective understanding 
of ‘what each of us is’; and (2) claims that properly grounded reflec- 
tive debate can transform our understanding of what this idea 
involves. The combination of these two features distinguishes 
Aristotle's theory (as it does Plato's) from certain uses of the ideas 
of personal identity or selfhood in contemporary moral theory. In 
particular, it distinguishes the Greek procedure from modern uses of 
these notions as ‘Archimedean’ points, designed to convince anyone 
that it is worthwhile for him, as a rational agent, to become ethically 
good and altruistic. I define my interpretative approach, again, by 
partial contrast with Irwin’s (among others),.which both assumes 
the relevance of altruism. as an interpersonal norm and seems to me 
to understate the ethical complexity associated with Aristotle’s use 
of the idea of ‘what each of us is’, especially as deployed in NE 
10. 7—8. I consider comparable ways of conceiving, and seeking to 
resolve, this issue in other Greek theories, including the form of reso- 
lution noted earlier: that communicating the ultimate preferability of 


 post-reflective knowledge is the most profound way of benefiting 


others, even though it conflicts with the pre-reflective understand- 
ing of what other-benefiting action involves. I take this as an 
example of the way in which, in Greek thought, reflection, if based 
on proper interactive exchange, is seen as entitled to extend and re- 
shape the understanding of what.a shared human life, at its best, 
consists in.9 

In the final chapter (6), ‘Being a Person and Being Human’, I 
consider how far the kind of Greek thinking about psycho-ethical 
norms (typically, about what it means to be, normatively, ‘human’) 
discussed in Chapters 4-5 is comparable with modern thinking 
about personhood and personal identity. 1 compare both the criteria 
for normative status and the methodology for defining such status 
deployed in ancient and modern theory. The criteria for personhood 
considered are subjectivity and the capacity for second-order 


9' See refs. in n. 61 above. 
$8 See below 4.7, text to nn. 286-9; 5.3, text to nn. 85-6; 5.6 text to nn. 251—77; 5.7, 


text to nn. 325-351. 
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psychological functions. My main point is that, although Greek and 
modern theories can, validly, be compared in general terms in this 
respect, the extent to which the two types of theory are fully compar- 
able depends on the extent to which modern theories, like Greek 
_ theories, are objective- (and objectivist-) participant in the way in 


which, as I claim, Greek theories are. This point is developed - 


especially in the comparison of Frankfurt's criterion of personhood 
(the capacity for second-order desires) with Greek thinking, both 
poetic and philosophical, about first- and second-order reasoning. 
This point also bears on the comparison between the methodology 
of normative concepts in Greek and in modern theory. I stress the 


relevance to this question also of the two-stage, or two-level, . 


programme of psycho-ethical development outlined earlier, involv- 
ing the combination of interactive exchange and reflective debate.” I 
argue that this must be borne in mind in interpreting what Greek 
philosophers mean by saying that a certain conception of what it 
means to be fully human or divine is grounded in ‘nature’. In other 
words, in partial qualification of the view of Macintyre and Williams 
on this subject, I argue that we need to understand the objectivism 
(and, in a certain sense, ‘naturalism’) of Greek thinking about 
psycho-ethical norms in the light of their thinking about the role of 
interactive and reflective participation. I suggest that this feature 
bears on the question of the extent to which Greek ideas on this 
subject can be seen as a conceptual option for us. I also suggest that 
this point carries inferences about the extent to which, in Greek 
thinking, each or any of us is held responsible for achieving, or free 
to achieve, full normatively ‘human’ status. I conclude by reflecting 
on the conceptual status of the contrast between subjective- 
. individualist and objective-participant conceptions of person which 
is central to my study of Greek thinking about personality and self- 
hood, and on the possible implications of this contrast for cross- 
cultural comparison of ideas. 


See 6.4-5 below; also refs. in n. 59 above. 


1 
Making up Your Mind 


1.1 SNELL AND ADKINS ON THE DECIDING SELF 


As a point of access to the issues of this book, I use the question of 
how to interpret Homeric decision-making. This is a well- 
established topic of scholarly debate; it is also one in which the 
crucial importance of the psychological and ethical assumptions 
brought to the topic has been underlined by some recent contribu- 
tions. I develop the latter point in a way which brings out some of 
the aspects of the contrast between subjective-individualist and 
objective-participant conceptions of the person. I take the comments 
on Homeric deliberation by Bruno Snell and A. W. H. Adkins as 
expressing certain leading features of post-Cartesian and post- 
Kantian thinking about the self and personhood. I note some of the 
recent criticisms of that way of thinking by philosophers of mind and 
ethics, particularly those which are linked with a favourable re- 
appraisal of Greek thought. Subsequently, I offer an alternative 
account of Homeric deliberation, focused on a reading of the four 
deliberative monologues in the Iliad. This account is based on two 
correlated ideas: that Greek philosophical thinking about practical 
reasoning and ethical motivation can help us to make sense of 
Homeric deliberation, and that Homeric deliberation can, in a sense, 
serve to illustrate Greek philosophical thinking on these subjects.? 
This is related, in turn, to a further claim: that contemporary philo- 
sophical debate helps us to see the coherence and validity of 
Homeric and Greek philosophical patterns of thinking on these sub- 
jects. 

My line of argument raises one general question, which should be 
made explicit from the start: this is the question of the extent to 


! See Gaskin (1990); Williams (1995), ch. 2; Sharples (1983); the point is not taken 
by Erbse (1990). ; 

? To put it differently, Homeric patterns of deliberation prefigure, and perhaps 
help to shape, philosophical thinking on this topic; see 1.2 below, esp. text to nn. 62— 


3, 101-4. 
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which we should see human thinking on the nature of deliberation 
as changing, or developing, in the course of history. Snell and 
Adkins are conspicuous examples of those who believe that we 
should see development from Greek to modern thinking on this 
topic; Snell also believes that we should see development in this 
respect in the course of Greek history. Other scholars, particularly 
those whose approach is that of cultural anthropology, see Greek 
thinking on this topic as part of the ‘mentality’ (the nexus of 
thought-forms and social practices) present in the culture at any 
given period? The line of argument adopted here may seem (almost 
perversely) to ignore the possibility of cultural change of this type. 


This is not really so. The idea, fundamental to this project, that . 


certain changes in contemporary thought put us in a better position 
to appreciate Greek thought entails the recognition of change within 
modern thought.* As regards the question of change, or develop- 
ment, of thinking within Greek culture, I express no particular view 
here. An implication of my argument is that there is a good deal of 
continuity in this respect, and more than has often been realized. But 
it is not my principal intention to argue for a continuity-centred 
rather than a developmental view of Greek cultural history. 1 do not 
really think we are yet in a position to form a clear view on this 
question, at least as regards conceptions of selfhood and personality 
I believe that the first objective should be to think through the 
implications of these recent changes in our own intellectual frame- 
work for our understanding of Greek culture (of any period). The 
project of forming a systematic picture of how periods of Greek 
culture are interrelated on this question seems to me to be a distinct 
one (one that presupposes some progress in the first), and it is not 
one that I attempt here. 

Certain comments of Snell and Adkins form my starting-point 
here. Snell argued that Homeric vocabulary shows an absence of 
awareness of a unitary self, as distinct from quasi-independent 
psychological (or rather psychophysical) forces; and that, relatedly 
no Homeric figure acts as a fully integrated and autonomous agent, 
who is capable of genuine personal decisions.’ I reflect on his 
reasons for making these claims, focusing especially on his criteria 


? See Introd., text to n. 11. Verna 
» cd. nt (19814) and Said i 
as relevant examples of this approach. See ee 
: See Introd., text to nn. 21-30, 49. 
* See Snell (1960), ch. 1, esp. 20-1, and ch. 5, esp. 102-3. 
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for what should count as a 'genuine personal decision'. Especially 
revealing in this connection is Snell's response to the criticisms made 


by Erwin Wolff of Snell's account of the difference between 
Aeschylean tragedy and Homeric epic in this respect.? Wolff argued 
(what many others have thought) that Snell's contrast between 
Homer and Aeschylus in this regard is overstated. He pointed out 
that there are several scenes in the Iliad, for instance, in which 
figures deliberate about the merits of alternative courses of action. 
Indeed, he argued, the Iliad as a whole is structured around scenes in 
which Achilles, in Book Nine, and Hector, in Book Eighteen, make 
crucial —and disastrous—choices about what to do.’ 

Snell replied that Wolff had missed his point. Of course, there are 
decisions of a kind in Homer (gods do not always intervene at the 
crucial moment); but they are not genuinely personal (persönliche) 
decisions, not decisions which are truly one's own (eigene). What 
characterizes such decisions? Snell seems to have two principal 
criteria in mind. One is that the chooser should be conscious at the 
time of the fact that he is making a decision. Implied decisions (ones 
in which the figure does not express his awareness of the fact that he 
is making a decision) do not meet this condition. Hence, Achilles' 
implied decision in Book Nine to stay at Troy but not to fight does 
not count.’ Snell's prize exhibit is rather the speech of Pelasgus in 
Aeschylus' Suppliants, in which the king articulates at the time the 
need for deep thought about how to respond to the Danaids' suppli- 
cation: "We need deep thought to save us, to go into the depths likea 
diver, clear-sighted, sober ... do we not seem to need preserving 
thought?” Snell's second criterion is an elaboration of the first. His 
ideal chooser is not only conscious of choosing, but also conscious 
that he is choosing, and that his act is to that extent his own. What 
does this criterion involve? Part of what seems to be required is that 
one be conscious of having, or being, a unitary self, an ‘I’, and 
conscious that it is this ‘I’ that makes the choice. For Snell, Homeric 
psychological vocabulary indicates the absence of the sense of a 
unitary, choosing self. Acts are understood in Homer as responses to 


é Snell (1930), responding to Wolff (1929), a review of Snell (1928). 

? An alternative line of criticism is provided by Lesky (1961), and (1966), antici- 
pated briefly by Wolff (1929), 399-400: in Aeschylus, as in Homer, we find a com- 
bination (and fusion) of human and divine agency. 

8 Tl. 9. 649-55 (see further 2.7 below, text to nn. 158-62); see Snell (1930), 147-9. 

? Supp. 407—9, my tr.; see Snell (1928), 59 ff., (1930), 144, (1960), 100-3. 
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the impact of one or other quasi-autonomous psychological function, 
such as fhumos or menos, rather than as choices which ‘I’ am 
conscious of making. Thus, wheri Achilles says in Iliad 18. 90—4, that 
his thumos tells him not to go on living unless Hector dies to avenge 
Patroclus' death, this shows that he is not conscious that he is 
making a decision.” 

The requirement that I decide also rules out decisions whose 
grounds are couched in purely impersonal or objective terms. Thus 
in Iliad 11. 404-10, the fact that Odysseus talks in general terms 
(about how someone behaves who 'is to be best in battle’) rather 
than about how he should act shows that this is not a genuinely 


personal decision. Indeed, the fact that Odysseus refers only to 'an . 


objective norm’ and not to his personal attitude indicates that the 
decision is not really an ‘inner’ one but is brought about, in effect, 
‘from outside” (durch ein Aussen herbeigeführt). Snell is not 
demanding that, in a genuine personal decision, the criteria be some- 
how uniquely personal to me, that they be criteria whose significance 
only I can fully recognize. He is asking rather that the decision 
involve the consciousness that I am choosing (that this is my 
Willensakt or Entscheidung). ® Thus, even if the person concerned 
refers to some general factors (as Pelasgus refers to the interests of 
the state), those factors must not be presented as determining the 
issue. It must be clear that the person deciding chooses to endorse 
those factors, and that he is (and knows he is) the responsible 
agent,” 

I want to couple with Snell's claims about Homeric psychology 
Adkins’s claims about Greek psychology in general.” Like other 
scholars, Adkins adopts only in a modified form Snell's view that 
Homeric vocabulary expresses a view of man as psychologically 
incoherent and passive.“ But he reinforces Snell’s claim that 
Homeric decision-scenes (if it is appropriate to call them that) show 


w Snell, (1930), 150, (1960), 20-1. These Homeric psychological terms are notori- 
ously difficult to translate: both thumos and menos are often rendered as 'spirit', 
passion’, or 'impulse'. See Padel (1992), ch. 2, esp. 24-33. 

Snell (1930), 145; also (1960), 159, discussed in text to n. 32 below. See also Voigt 
(1934), 73-4, 86, 91-2. 

- Snell (1928), 65, (1930), 144; see A. Supp. 407-17. 

My concern is mainly with Adkins (1970), though his views there need to be 
Hfiperetood by reference to his major work (1960). 

He recognizes that the opposition of ‘F and thumos (for instance) constitutes 
some degree of personal agency, Adkins (1970), 22-3. 
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a deficient realization of what psychological unity involves. Further- 


` more, he claims that this deficiency persists in Greek culture and 


that it is still present in philosophical analyses of the psyche” and of 
decision-making, whereas Snell sees significant advances in under- 
standing the self in these stages of Greek culture. Adkins has various 
reasons for this extension of Snell’s claims; but the most important 
one is his belief that (what he calls a) ‘results culture’ inhibits both 
the actual development of psychological unity and the theoretical 
understanding of what such unity involves. 

Reviewing Snell’s discussion of Homeric deliberation, Adkins 
affirms Snell’s position that Homer does not know genuine personal 
decision, but gives an additional reason for doing so. This is that 
Homeric formulations such as ‘this appeared to me in my thumos to 
be the best plan’ provide a less adequate ‘bridge’ between plan and 
action than does the phrase, ‘I decided’. When we say, ‘I decided’: 


the personal pronoun makes it easier for the mind to pass from decision to 
action. For there is a distinct difference in model . . . between ‘I decided’ and 
‘it seemed best to me’. The latter suggests a kind of spectral balance into 
which the reasons on one side or the other are poured until at length, after 
due consideration, the balance goes down by itself and action ensues. (1970, 


24) 


Adkins makes a similar point in connection with Aristotle’s analysis 
of akrasia (roughly, ‘weakness of will’) in logical terms, in NE 7. 3: 


Aristotle's final analysis of akrasia leaves no more than a spectral balance or 
tug-of-war, and, as in Homer, the inclination of the balance or the victory in 
the tug-of-war determines action. Indeed, the situation is in one sense less 
‘personal’ than it was in Homer: there the democratic polity of psychological 
functions shared the consciousness among themselves, and were in effect so 
many little persons within the person ... Now in Aristotle's analysis of 
action, the personality manifests itself simply as its warring factions ... 
(ibid. 195) 


What exactly is the point which Adkins is making? There are really 
two different points. One (which is an extension of Snell’s claim 
about Homeric psychological vocabulary) is that the analysis of 
decisions in terms of psychological parts or functions, instead of a 
deciding T, shows a lack of understanding of the person as a unit. 


18 As noted in Introd., n. 64, I normally treat ‘psyche’ as a naturalized English term 
and do not transliterate it like other Greek terms. 
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Hence, for Adkins, Greek philosophy, as well as Homer, is deficient 
in this respect. The second point relates to the analysis of decision in 
terms of the agent's reasons for action (what Adkins calls the 
‘spectral balance’ or ‘tug-of-war’) rather than as an expression of his 
will. Adkins takes the former type of analysis to be characteristic of a 


framework of thinking which is ‘calculative’ rather than ‘volitional’. ` 


He claims further that only the latter type of analysis represents the 
person as unified. The fact that in the Greek models (as exemplified 
in Homer and Aristotle) decisions are conceived simply as the weigh- 
ing of considerations or reasons without any distinct act of will 
shows the absence of a sense of the person as a unified locus of 


will." It is thus a very specific kind of psychological unity Adkins - 


finds missing in Greek philosophical psychology, and one which 
makes very precise stipulations about what psychological unity 
depends on. 

What is the basis for Snell’s stipulations about what is to count as 
a genuine personal decision, or for Adkins’s demand, as a pre- 


requisite of psychological unity, that the person be conceived as a 


: locus of will? Revealingly, neither scholar addresses this question 
explicitly; they assume that they can appeal to presuppositions 
about what it is to be a ‘person’, or to have a unified self, which are 
intuitively obvious to any modern reader. But they both offer indi- 
cations about the intellectual tradition that they assume; and I 
supplement those indications. 

Broadly speaking, Snell and Adkins presuppose a post-Cartesian 
conception of the self and a post-Kantian conception of a (moral) 
decision; they also presuppose certain interconnections between 
those ideas. A crucial part of Descartes’s thinking was his assump- 
tion that the way in which I understand myself (who T am) is both 
authoritative in itself and can form the basis of an understanding of 
his knowledge of the world. His belief that he was ‘a thing which 
thinks’ (res cogitans) was regarded by him as the sole one that was 
beyond doubt, and which could therefore serve as the basis of his 
reconstitution of his knowledge of the world. In effect, Descartes 
gives a fundamental role to what is now called the ‘first-personal’ 
view (my—uniquely privileged—understanding of who I am). The 
importance of this move in the history of modern European thought 
is hard to overstate; certainly, it has had a lasting impact on the 


%* Adkins (1970), 47, 90, 126, 196-7, 271. 
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evolution of subsequent thinking on the self and personhood.” 


- Descartes's conception of himself as a ‘thinking thing’ was coupled 


with a further influential assumption, that all psychological 
processes (which he called ‘thought’) are necessarily conscious. As 
he puts it: 


Thought is a word that covers everything that exists in us in such a way that 
we are immediately conscious of it. Thus all the operations of will, intellect, 
imagination, and of the senses are thoughts. 

But what then am I? A thing which thinks. What is a thing which thinks? it is 
a thing which doubts, understands, conceives, affirms, denies, wills, refuses, 
which also imagines and feels. 


Cartesian assumptions about 'thought' and about selfhood are 
apparent in Locke's famous formulation of what it means to be a 
‘person’ in the strong sense, that is, one who is conscious of himself 
as being a unified centre of consciousness and will. Thus, as he puts 
it: ‘[a] person . . . is a thinking intelligent being, that has reason and 
reflection, and can consider itself as itself, the same thinking thing, 
in different times and places; which it does only by that conscious- 
ness which is inseparable from thinking and, as it seems to me, 
essential to it’. In a related passage, Locke connects this dimension of 
personhood with the moral or 'forensic' aspect. The name of 
‘person’: 

belongs only to intelligent agents capable of a law, and happiness, and 
misery. This personality fie. being a ‘person’ in this sense] extends itself 
beyond present existence to what is past, only by consciousness, whereby it 


becomes concerned and accountable, owns and imputes to itself past actions 
just upon the same ground and for the same reason that it does the present.” 


Snell sometimes makes it plain that he presupposes, as the back- 
ground for his work, an intellectual tradition in which self- 
consciousness is conceived as the central human characteristic. 
Responding to Wolff's criticisms, he explains that the larger context 
of his work on Greek culture is a question whose importance was 
brought out by Hegel, Schelling, and Nietzsche, that of the 


Y On Descartes's argument, see Smith and Jones (1986), ch. 3; and, on its radical 
novelty and significance in European philosophy, see Burnyeat (1982), 43-50, 
Solomon (1988), 5-6. See also Gill (1991), 166-7; and 6.2 below, text to nn. 27-30. 

8 Quotations taken from Haldane and Ross (1967), vol. 2, 52, vol. 1, 153; see also 
Wilkes (1988), 215-16. ty 

® Locke (1694), 2. 27. 9, cited from Perry (1975), 39, 50-1. 
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relationship between self-consciousness (Bewusstsein) and action 
(Handeln). Above all, Snell presupposes the Hegelian view of the 
history of civilization as the dialéctical evolution of the spirit or mind 
(Geist) towards ever heightened self-awareness. He refers to Hegel's 
schema for this dialectical evolution (thesis-antithesis-synthesis) in 


his characterization of the dominant genres in early Greek culture. In ` 


epic, the world is understood only in objective terms (as forces to 
which man is subordinate); man's awareness of his capacity to be a 
subject of consciousness and source of action is not yet developed. In 
lyric, we find the beginnings of subjective consciousness and inner 
conflict. In drama we have the synthesis of epic and lyric: the sub- 


jective consciousness confronts the world and discovers both the. 


capacity for decision and action and the necessary constraints of 
human life.” In so doing, ‘man grasps the understanding of his "I" as 
something that is truly inner— not just as an "it" or "you" as in epic or 
lyric'.? In his most ambitious work, the collection of essays trans- 
lated as The Discovery of the Mind, the original title, Die Entdeckung des 
Geistes, seems designed to evoke Hegel's Phünomenologie des Geistes, 


and to be an illustration. of the unfolding history of self- 


consciousness on broadly Hegelian lines.” 


Snell's larger framework of assumptions explains the kind of 
historico-cultural development he sees at work in Greek culture. It 
also helps to explain his conception of what counts as a 'genuine 
personal decision'. This kind of decision is one in which the decider 
acts as a 'person', in the post-Cartesian sense, that is, as one who is 
conscious of herself as a locus of deliberation and will. The decision 
is the person's ‘own’ because she is conscious that she is making it. 
More precisely, she is conscious that there is an T (a Cartesian 
subject) who is making the decision, and who is therefore respon- 
sible for it; the decision is not attributed to 'external' factors, either 
within the self or in the context in which the person decides.” Unlike 


? Snell (1930), 141. 

27 Snell (1928), 32-3; see also (1930), 151 and 157. For the conception of tragedy 
involved, the struggle between subject and object, freedom and necessity, see (on 
Schelling), Silk and Stern (1981), 305-12. 

2 Snell (1928), 33, my tr. The point seems to be that man grasps himself as an 'it' in 
epic (an aggregate of passive forces), a ‘you’ in lyric (an object of self-address), and 
only in tragedy as an ‘I’ (a subject of self-consciousness, will, and action). 

3 The project is anticipated in Snell (1930), 157-8; see also MacCary (1982), 3 ff. 


^ See esp. Snell (1930), 142, 144-5; on possible Kantian influence on Snell's 
criteria, see text to nn. 33-4 below. 
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| Snell, Adkins does not explicate the background of his thinking 
- about the deciding agent as an ‘I’ or subject. But it seems clear that 


he shares Snell’s post-Cartesian assumptions about what counts as a 
‘genuine personal decision’. This goes some way towards explaining 
his (otherwise undefended) preference for phraseology of the kind ‘I 
decided’ rather than ‘it seemed best to me’. The assumption seems 
again to be that this type of phraseology shows that there is an 
understanding of oneself as an ‘I’ in the Cartesian sense, as a self- 
conscious, and self-consciously choosing, agent.” 

However, to make full sense of the views of Snell and Adkins on 
Homeric decision-making, we need also to take account of a second, 
though related, strand of modern European thought: that deriving 
from Kant’s moral thinking. This bears especially on the emphasis 
which each of them, in somewhat different ways, places on the idea 
of ‘will’. This emphasis seems partly to reflect the fact that they 
assume a ‘volitionist’ model of action; that is, a model according to 
which each action is preceded, and caused, by a distinct and con- 
scious act of will. But, over and above this, their comments pre- 
suppose Kant’s conception of morality and of what counts as a 
properly moral decision. Several features are relevant here, including 
Kant’s conviction that the only thing that is good absolutely is a 
(morally) good will, and not, for instance, happiness; and that the 
worth of a good will is not affected by the success or failure of the 
results of this will. This idea clearly forms a key part of the back- 
ground for Adkins’s characterization of Greece (by contrast, it would 
seem, with our culture) as a ‘results culture’, which undervalued 
intentions.” But also crucial is Kant’s belief that a properly moral 
response involves a stance of ‘autonomy’. This beliet had held an 
importance in moral theory comparable to that held in the theory of 
mind and personal identity by Descartes’s belief in the fundamental 
character of the first-personal view. The combination of the two 
ideas has played a crucial role in shaping subsequent modem think- 
ing on the self and personhood.” However, it is Kant's theory in its 
original form that is relevant for Snell and Adkins. This theory 


3 See Adkins (1970), 24 and 195, cited on p. 33 above. 
% See Smith and Jones (1986), 123-7, who note the appeal of this type of model for 
those who have a (broadly) Cartesian picture of the mind and the mind-body relation- 
hip. See also Kahn (1988), 235-6. 
° P Kant (1948) (= ML), pp. 59-60; and, on: Adkins, see text to nn. 35-6 below. 
?5 See Introd., text to nn. 26-7; and below 2.5, text to nn. 100-9; 6.2-3. 
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combines two seemingly opposed principles. One is that the 
properly moral response (that of the ‘good will’) expresses itself in 
making laws for oneself (being ‘autonomous’, in this sense). The 
other is that the laws so made must be those which one sees as 
applying universally, to others equally as to oneself. As Kant puts it, 


in one of the two formulations of the categorical imperative that is - 


fundamental to morality: “Act only on that maxim through which 
you can at the same time will that it should become a universal 
law.” The ‘autonomy’ of the will is that property which enables us 
to bind ourselves to universal laws in this way. The exercise of this 
autonomy involves a special kind of rationality, whereby we abstract 


ourselves from sensual and emotional inclinations and prudential - 


considerations (at least from those which we cannot rationally 
regard as consistent with universal laws). But Kant also envisages 
our commitment to these self-made laws as being, in principle, total, 
and infused by what he calls ‘reverence for the law’. 

Snell is not as explicit about the influence of Kant as he is about 
some other aspects of his intellectual framework: but chapter 8 of 
The Discovery of the Mind (1960) is, clearly, shaped by Kantian moral 
thinking. The question posed in the chapter is this: ‘in what form did 
the moral imperative present itself to the Greeks?’ (p. 155). The 
formulation of the question is Kantian, as are the criteria used to 
determine how far Greek thought came close to the understanding of 
genuinely *moral' principles, namely through the distinction 
between moral and prudential considerations and through the 
achievement of the concept of a “good will’! Kant's conception of 
the moral response as that of binding oneself to universal principles 
is apparent in Snell's commentary on one of the Homeric delibera- 
tive monologues discussed later, Il. 11. 404-10: 


? Kant, ML, p. 84; a ‘categorical’ imperative applies absolutely, and a ‘maxim’ is a 
‘principle on which the subject acts’. The second formulation of the categorical 
imperative is, "Act in such a way that you always treat humanity, whether in your own 
person or in the person of any other, never simply as a means, but always at the same 
time as an end' (ibid., 91). 

? See Kant, ML, pp. 101-2, 66; also Hill (1989), 96—9; see further 1.3 below, text to 
nn. 107—9, 114-16. 

`% See Snell (1960), 154-60, 163-4, 165—7 (Kant's classic example of a moral maxim 
‘do not lie’), 167—70, 178, 182-3 (esp. ‘not the good will, but the will, or choice, of the 
good’, 183), 186-8. In effect, Snell's picture of Greek ethics is that of an (incomplete) 
progress from ‘heteronomous’ ethical Principles (such as the pursuit of happiness) 
towards an understanding of what ‘autonomy’ of the will really involves. 
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| Odysseus reminds himself that he is an aristocrat, and thereby resolves his 
' doubts how he should conduct himself in a critical situation. He does it by 


concentrating on the thought that he belongs to a certain social order, and 
that ít is his duty to fulfil the ‘virtue’ of that order. The universal which 
underlies the predication ‘I am a noble’ is the group; he does not reflect on 
an abstract ‘good’ but upon the circle of which he claims membership. It is 
the same as if an officer were to say: ‘As an officer I must do this or that,’ 
thus gauging his action by the rigid conception of honour peculiar to his 
caste. (Snell (1960), 159) ; 


What is missing from Odysseus’ deliberation, in Snells view, is an 
understanding that a genuinely moral decision involves binding one- 
self to universal principles, as distinct from the ethic of one's own 
group or community. Snell reinforces this view by an interpretation 
of the key evaluative terms of Odysseus' deliberation as being 
narrowly class-based rather than ethical in a broader sense,” But his 
main point, here as elsewhere, is that we do not find a pecopmition of 
the requirement, for a properly moral decision, that the agent’s exer- 
cise of the ‘good will’ should involve an independent act of uni- 
versalization. Kantian themes are less apparent in Snell's earlier 
discussions of Homeric decision-making (1928; 1930), in which the 
key point is the absence of sélf-consciousness of one’s role as a 
deciding agent. But it is probable that, here too, Kantian considera- 
tions bear on his understanding of what it is to make a ‘genuine 
personal’ decision, that is, a decision which is genuinely ‘one’s own’. 
In ruling out decisions which are based on strong emotional 
reactions (such as Achilles’ in II. 18. 97-100), or on ‘external factors’ 
(such as are operative in Odysseus’ decision in Il. 11. 404~10), he 
rules out the kind of decisions which would not, on the Kantian 
view, express the autonomy, or self-legislation, of the will. The 
insistence on decisions which are free of such factors, and which are 
taken, self-consciously, as the agent's 'own', may reflect some of 
Kant's preconditions for moral decisions, even though the require- 
ment of universalization is not explicit here.” 

In Adkins's case, the centrality of Kant was made plain in his 
famous—or notorious—announcement in the Preface to Merit and 


2 On the interpretation of the meaning of kakoi and aristeuein (Il. 11. 408-9), see 


1.3 below, esp. text to nn. 131-2. f 
E See Snell (1928), 60-3, (1930), 142—3, 149-50; on the negative aspect of Kantian 
moral freedom (i.e. freedom from non-universalized desires and inclinations), see 


Kant, ML, pp. 115-18, and Hill (1989), 97. 
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Responsibility (1960) that, in our moral thinking, ^we are all Kantians 
now’ (p. 2). For Snell, Kantian presuppositions about morality are 
combined with a Hegelian picture of human civilization as embody- 
ing an inner historico-cultural drive towards self-consciousness.^ 
Adkins combines Kantian presuppositions with a rather different 
anthropological or sociological approach. His main project in Merit 
and Responsibility (1960) seems to be to explain the features of Greek 
cultural life that prevented them, except in an incomplete way, from 
acquiring the Kantian moral conceptions that he takes as norma- 
tive.? In From the Many to the One (1970), he offers a parallel line of 
explanation for the failure (as he sees it) of Greek culture to provide 
the conditions in which people can develop full psychological unity 
and stability; and in which they can understand what this involves. 
The general line of thought, though nowhere spelled out fully, seems 
to be this. Only in a culture in which people are judged by their 
intentions (the quality of their will) rather than by the success and 


failure of their actions can they achieve full psychological unity. In ` 


such a culture, people identify themselves with the T who is the 
unitary locus of consciousness and will and the bearer of value. By 
contrast, Greece remained a ‘results culture’ from Homer to Aristotle 


| and beyond, to some extent, in which people were judged by the 


success and failure of their actions rather than by the quality of their 
will. The presentation of deliberation, from Homer to Aristotle, in 
terms of the calculation of ‘external’ advantages and of the interplay 
of psychological forces, shows that the conception of an ‘I’ who is 
the locus of the autonomous will has not yet been reached. Thus, for 
Adkins too, Kantian assumptions about the character of a properly 
moral response play a crucial role in determining his understanding 


* There is a latent conflict between Snell’s explicit Hegelianism and his implicit 
Kantianism, since Hegel famously criticizes Kant’s moral theory. In particular, Hegel 
criticizes Kant's focus on the universalizing individual moral agent (Moralitdt) and his 
neglect of communal ethics (Sittlichkeit), in a way that anticipates modern anti- 
Kantians such as MacIntyre; see e.g. C. Taylor (1975), 375-8, and, on MacIntyre, 1.3 
below, text to nn. 110-12. However, this conflict is not recognized by Snell, and is, in 
any case, mitigated by the fact that Snell focuses on Hegel's ideas about the historico- 
rural development of self-consciousness, rather than his communal conception of 
ethics. 

See Adkins (1960), 1—9. Compare the intellectial framework of Snell and Adkins 
with that of Durkheim and Mauss, ‘as analysed by Collins (1985), who shows how 
their anthropological approach evolves out of their responses to post-Kantian theory. 
Mauss (1985), 20-3, first published in 1938, is strikingly close to Snell's kind of 
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f the nature, and the relative defectiveness, of Homeric and Aristo- 
o r 


i : 36 
telian models of practical and ethical reasoning. 


1.2 HOMERIC MODELS OF PRACTICAL REASONING 


Ín responding to the comments of Snell and Adkins on ion 
deliberation, the crucial point is that we Should not s re 
their psychological and ethical presuppositions, on ques MR 
reading of the Homeric material, but that we should ques s ani 
resuppositions. In fact, the norms that they presuppose ( ep 
Aue conception of self and the post-Kantian MEE Pi 
morality) have been questioned widely in the philosop y o m 
and ethics.” Some of these criticisms of dominant mo 5s 
have been linked with reassessments of Greek models o tes 
reasoning and ethical motivation; and it is this line of ae 2: ; 
develop here. I take note, especially, of certain recent phi T 
discussions which can help us to make better sense of ui pat P x 
practical reasoning and ethical motivation in Foe an : see um 
dearly the relationship between Homeric and Greek phi eL 
patterns. I discuss practical reasoning in this section an : s 
motivation in the next. In each section, I focus 2. : e e 
deliberative monologues in the Iliad as a way of exemp ns - 
consequences of interpreting the Greek material in the A 
different psychological and ethical framework from that p 
; dkins. 

gg ase arent as Snell and Adkins to the contemporary 
deu, of mind, what is immediately striking is that those ud 
whose absence these scholars note in Homer are precisely thos 
whose validity is widely questioned by many np 
theorists. | am thinking especially of the asad i a 
‘person’ as the locus of a unitary self-conscious I ; whose s 
are to be understood as the results of conscious volitans or is o 
will. I take particular note of Kathleen Wilkes's (1988) c p 
together with those made by Peter Smith and O. R. Jones in 


i i ited on p. 33 above from 
i , refs. in n. 16 above, and quotations cite : c 
3 "e er dins sees in Stoicism and Epicureanism a studied sina 
oe the ethos of the results-culture, but not one E m dcs nes 
i i - no 
i i s he conceives this), 237-8, 259—60. am : 
ae the conception of the ‘I’ presented here; on his theory of the 
‘transcendental I’, see Collins (1985), 55-8, Kitcher (1984). 
Y See Introd., text to nn. 21~30. 
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a NE the philosophy of mind (1986). Both books are 
ased on a ‘functionalist’ approach to human psychology. But the 

dd sous the Cartesian model of the mind is shared by many 

contemporary theories, as well as, of course, b i 

‘ l ; ; , by long-standing anti- 

Cartesian theories such as Freud’s.* There are two related eae in 


their arguments which are relevant here: their critique of the: 


Cartesian picture of the agent as a locus of consciousness and will 
and their alternative framework for understanding human action As 
regards consciousness, their principal claim is that this notion is both 
more complex, and more incoherent, than it is taken to be in 
Cartesian theory; correspondingly, it provides a weak basis 
which to ground an account of mind and personal agency. In idi 
cular, they argue that the Cartesian assumption that we hove a ai * 
and authoritative access to all our mental states does riot sand us 
Sep mu objections or the findings of scientific 
es : E accept their arguments, it follows that there are 
T10u$ problems with the Cartesian idea that T am to be identified 
wih a unitary locus of consciousness, and also with Locke’s idea n 
the person as one who is conscious of himself as a centre of con 
sciousness.“ For related reasons, these contemporary writ : 
critical of the idea that the first-personal viewpoint has th kind of 
dini ad and authoritative status claimed for it in tie gen 
: E ded of mind and of personal identity. If there is a good 
about my psychological states of which I am not directl 
conscious, there is no reason to give the first-personal viewpoi 4 
special status. nan 
pus o s write from a broadly ‘functionalist’ position, a 
y feature of which is that Psychological processes are treated as 
38 Eg SR Psychology a key concern is with modes of mental 'representa- 
of communicating the ‘content’ of mental states (both conscious a non 


8), 190—1 and refs. in Sorabji 
} : ji (1990), 308 n. 5. On 
mind, see 4.2 below, text to nn. 48—52; on function- 


‘all i ‘(i i 
Re "uer coe (n an image common in post-Cartesian theory, a light that is 
matters of degree. See further Smith and Jones (1986), ch. 1 5; 


? In common 
EA i ou. we are not conscious of ail the mental processes we are 
e (many of which we perform half-consciously or un- 


41 " 
See refs. in 1.1 above, esp. text to nn. 18-19. 
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functional components of an organic (or inorganic) system, and not 
as constituting a distinct category (that of the ‘mental’) as in 
Cartesian theory. However, the kind of functionalism that they 
adopt does not involve replacing explanation of action in psycho- 
logical terms by explanation in physical or physiological terms." 
Correspondingly, in their approach to motivation, they draw on the 
principles of contemporary action-theory, especially as developed by 
Donald Davidson, according to which an agent's reasons for a given 
action are treated as providing a proper causal explanation for that 


. action.” The typical pattern of explanation, in this theory, is stated in 


terms of a combination of beliefs and desires. But the theory does not 
presuppose that the beliefs and desires which constitute the reasons 
for a given action are necessarily conscious to the agent, either prior 
to the action or subsequently. (Beliefs and desires are, thus, not 
equivalent to conscious ‘acts of will’ in the volitionist theory.) The 
explanation lies in the fact that the actions concerned can be under- 
stood by reference to the agent's beliefs and desires, and not by 
reference to the fact that the agent is conscious of them.“ 

These features of the contemporary philosophy of mind would be 
relevant here if they simply invited us to call into question the 
Cartesian presuppositions of the accounts of Homeric and Aristo- 
telian deliberations given by Snell and Adkins. But they are also of 
value because they suggest alternative ways of interpreting the 
Greek models, in which these emerge as valid and coherent rather 
than as primitive and defective (as they seem on the post-Cartesian 
view). This line of thought has been developed especially in connec- 
tion with Aristotle. Aristotle is commended by some current 
theorists because, instead of focusing on ‘mind’, as conceived in 
Cartesian thought, namely as the locus of subjective or introspective 
experience, he sets out to study the modes of ‘life’ (psyche) which 
actualize the essential capacities of complex natural kinds (human 


42 See further Smith and Jones (1986), chs. 6, 11-13, esp. 171~3. (For a functionalist 
model of mind and consciousness, couched in terms of psychological functions, see 
Dennett (1979), ch. 9.) Their version of functionalism is thus similar to those cognitive 
theories which analyse the relationship of mental states to each other by reference to 
their ‘content’ rather than the alleged physical counterpart of those states; see n. 38 
above. 

43 Davidson challenged the prevailing assumption that an agent's reasons for acting 
are distinct from the causes which explain that action (those causes being understood, 


typically, in mechanistic terms). 
44 See Smith and Jones (1986), chs. 9 and 17; Davidson (1980), chs. 1—3; LePore and 


McLaughlin (1985), 3-13. 
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beings, beasts, etc.). Human psychological capacities are regarded 
as being more complex or sophisticated versions of capacities, such 
as perception and memory, partly shared by other species, and not 
as different in kind (that is, conscious rather than non-conscious) as 
they are in Cartesian theory. Thus, Wilkes, for instance, draws atten- 
tion to Aristotle's comment that "choice is either desiderative reason 
or ratiocinative desire, and such a source of action is a man’. She 
contrasts favourably the approach exemplified here with that in 
modern theories of personal identity in which capacities such as 
sense-perception and pain, which are not distinctively human (or 
especially complex), are given undue emphasis by the subjective 
approach of the post-Cartesian theory of mind. 

Aristotle's analysis of motivation has been of special interest to 
those developing action-theory; this is especially true of his analysis 
of (human and non-human) motivation in logical terms by means of 
the ‘practical syllogism’. Elizabeth Anscombe saw this procedure as 
valuable because it enabled Aristotle to display the reasons for an 
action without necessarily attributing them to an agent as conscious 
intentions: 


if Aristotle's account [the practical syllogism] were supposed to describe 
actual mental processes, it would in general be quite absurd. The interest of 
the account is that it describes an order which is there whenever actions are 
done with intentions [that is, when actions are performed about which we 
can intelligibly ask why they were performed]. 


Whether Anscombe is right to think that Aristotle's account does not 
generally describe ‘actual mental processes’ is open to question. But 
it is, certainly, striking that Anscombe finds Aristotle’s model valu- 
able for precisely the same reason that leads Adkins to find it defec- 
tive. Adkins criticizes the Aristotelian model of motivation, including 
the practical syllogism, because it presents decisions as based on 
reasons rather than on conscious acts of will by a unitary T;? 
Anscombe finds Aristotle’s model valuable for the same reason. Con- 


5 See Wilkes (1988), 20914; Smith and Jones (1986), ch. 6; also Gill (1991), 169— 
71. In Greek, psyche’ (psuche), standardly signifies ‘life’ as well as “psychological 
functions’ or the locus of these. See further, on psyche in early Greek thought, Claus 
(1981), and, in Aristotle, Lear (1988), 96—101. 

Arist. Nicomachean Ethics (NE) 6. 2, 1139*4-5, cited by Wilkes (1988), 213, her tr. 
and italics; see also Wilkes, 212, and 183-92. : 

" Anscombe (1957), 79. 

n See below, text to n. 76. 

See Adkins (1970), 195, and 1.1 above, PP. 3374. 
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siderations similar to those which have influenced Anscombe have 


. led Davidson (like Aristotle) to deploy the practical syllogism in the 
analysis of akrasia. The crucial point about the belief-and-desire pat- 


terns which he analyses is not that they are conscious but that they 
serve to explain the agent’s behaviour.” Intellectual influences have 
run in two different directions on this question. The emergence of 
action-theory has led scholars to place ancient philosophical issues in 
a new conceptual framework, and to attribute to Aristotle, or the 
Stoics, a ‘philosophy of action' 5 Changing intellectual fashion has, 
no doubt, played a part in this process (and such changes have an 
independent interest for this study)? But the idea that it is merely 
change of intellectual fashion that is involved can scarcely survive a 
reading of, for instance, David Charles's detailed and penetrating 
study of Aristotle's account of akrasia, a study formulated in terms of 
contemporary action-theory, but yielding a depth of understanding 
of Aristotle's account not previously available.? It is on the insights 
of such studies that I draw here, in seeking to elucidate the patterns of 
thinking about human action embodied in Homeric deliberation. 

Recently, these developments in the theory of mind have been 
introduced into the debate about Homeric deliberation. Richard 
Gaskin, for instance, has used criteria of agency based on these 
developments to dispute Snell's claim that Homeric figures do not 
make genuine personal decisions because they are not conscious of 
making 'their own' decisions as acts of will. He takes issue, 
especially, with Snell's claim that Odysseus’ deliberation, in Il. 11. 
404-10, does not constitute a genuine decision because it is based on 
(what Snell regards as) 'external' considerations, those relating to 
Odysseus' status in his society: 


But action which is chosen for reasons [i.e. Odysseus’ type of action] is the 
only genuine sort of action we know: we have no other model. Agents 


50 At least, they go as far as any reasons can go to explain a phenomenon which 
Davidson finds, ultimately, ‘surd’; Davidson (1980), 21-42, esp. 42: see also refs. in 
n. 44 above. : 

51 See Charles (1984), Inwood. (1985); see also Nussbaum (1978), 165-220, Irwin 
(1988), ch. 15. : 

52 Change of intellectual fashion helps to shape the kind of ‘dialogue’ that we have 
with the Greek material, and this (as I suggest, Introd., text to n. 49) may enable us to 
‘hear’ certain features of Greek thinking more clearly at one time than at another. 

33 See Charles (1984), chs. 3-4; and, on his methodology, pp. ix-x. Contrast the 
deeply unsympathetic (and correspondingly unilluminating) treatment of this topic by 
Adkins (1960), 190-5. 
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perform actions for reasons. There is no suggestion here that reasons 
mechanically determine action—that is not a convincing model of human 
agency—but equally there is no gap between the reasons for an action and 
the action, in the sense that an action is performed for its reasons and for 
nothing else; the reasons and nothing else rationalise [i.e. make rational sense 
of] the action." 


Gaskin does not couch his argument in terms of the opposition . 


between different intellectual traditions but of commonsense objec- 
tions to Snell’s criteria for a genuine decision. But he makes plain 
that his objections are informed by contemporary theories of 
action;? and his objections are, in effect, to the post-Cartesian (and 
post-Kantian) presuppositions that underlie Snell's criteria for 
genuine decisions.” I develop a similar line of approach to Homeric 
deliberation shortly; like Gaskin, I think that the topic raises issues 
about the character of distinctively human motivation, and that the 
discussion of this issue is advanced by underlining the similarities in 


psychological framework between Homer and (among other Greek - 


thinkers) Aristotle.” 


Out of the complex of ways in which the Homeric poems present 
deliberation and decision-making, I focus here on the four delibera- 
tive monologues which occur in battle-scenes in the Iliad °® I do not 
select them for special attention in the belief that here, if anywhere 
in Homer, we can find 'inner' deliberation and 'autonomous' 
decisions.” To do so would run counter to the whole thrust of my 


5 Gaskin (1990), 7, his italics. For a similar dismissal of the demand fora volitionist 
model of action, see Williams (1993), 35-6, linked with the dismissal of a demand for a 
Kantian conception of the moral will (41-2), which he takes to be implied in the 
accounts of Homeric deliberation given by Snell and Adkins. 

ü The position that Gaskin seems to have in view is a form of cognitivism (p. 5), but 
it is one which clearly has a good deal in common with Davidson's type of action- 
theory: see his nn. 4, 27, and 34. 

" Gaskin seems to miss the Kantian dimension in Snell's position (and that of 
Voigt), and to see their criteria for genuine decisions as existentialist: see his pp. 7-8, 
and his analogous criticism of Wiggins and WIlliams on p. 15 (esp. n. 38). 

Y See Gaskin (1990), 10-12. 

ad AL T1. 403-10, 17. 90-105, 21. 552-70, 22. 98-130. The monologues are also 
studied, from a different standpoint, in Fenik (19784). Achilles has three non- 
deliberative monologues: 18. 6—14, 20. 343—53, 21. 53-64, on which see Scully (1984), 
19-20. On deliberative patterns in general in Homer, see Voigt (1934); Russo (1968), 
s Sharples (1983); Scully (1984); and, on divine-human interaction, Lesky 

5 If this were my aim, I would focus on deliberation (including deliberative mono- 
logues) in Od., in which it is customary to see a more developed understanding of 
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argument. I take it that the patterns of practical reasoning expressed 
in the monologues can also be found in collective deliberation, in 
dialogues between human beings, between’ gods, or (as in the 
famous dialogue between Achilles and Athena in Il. 1) between 
human being and god.* Also, as I bring out, the monologues repre- 
sent, in different ways, an internalization of the content and patterns 
of interpersonal discourse. I focus on the four monologues because 
they constitute a limited sample of Homeric deliberation, by refer- 
ence to which we can define, in a relatively fine-grained way, the 
patterns (and variations within the patterns) of practical reasoning 
and ethical motivation. 

A further reason for examining the deliberative monologues is that 
they lend themselves to comparison with later Greek philosophical 
models of practical reasoning, particularly those of Aristotle and the 
Stoics. The degree to which they are comparable is striking, and 
suggests that (apart from other kinds of cultural continuity) the 
Homeric monologues may have helped to shape philosophical ways 
of thinking about deliberation. The idea embodied in the form of the 
Homeric monologues that the formation of judgements, or decisions, 
is the outcome of an internal dialogue, involving affirmation or 
assent, is a common one from Plato onwards.? In the Aristotelian 
and Stoic versions of this idea (the practical syllogism, and the idea 


that rational action involves 'assent'), we find the combination of 


internal dialogue and inferential reasoning which is characteristic of 
the Homeric pattern also. Given the massively important role of 


human autonomy; see e.g. Russo (1968), 288-95. (On Od. 20, 18-21, see 3.2 below.) 
Focusing on examples from Il: (the less ‘developed’ poem) enables me to raise the 
question of the character of Homeric deliberation in its most acute form. 


* For analysis of one of the many instances of collective deliberation in Homer, esp. 
Il, see Schofield (1986), 22-4, on Il. 14. 37-134; also, more generally, Havelock 
(1978), chs. 6—7. Deliberative formulae (e.g 'he/they wondered whether .. . whether 
...) can occur in connection with collective deliberation (Il. 18. 510-13, 22. 174-6) and 
person-person discussion (16. 435-8) as well as in cases of individual deliberation. 
Deliberation functions in similar ways at the divine and human level; also, when 
human deliberation is aided by divine dialogue (see e.g. Il. 1. 188—222, 10. 503-14, 16. 
712-25), the gods can be seen as giving the human beings a reason to act in a given 
way: see esp. Il. 1. 212—14. 

5 On the significance of the fact that the deliberative monologues are couched in 
the form of internalized dialogue, see Dodds (1951), 16; Russo and Simon (1968); Claus 
(1981), 39—41; see also text to nn. 62, 92, 98-9 below. On the ethical content of the 
monologues, see 1.3-4 below. 

9? See Pl. Theaetetus 189e-190a, Sophist. 263e-264b, Philebus 38c-e, and n. 92 
below. 
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Homer (and to a lesser extent of Greek poetic modes generally) in 
shaping Greek philosophical patterns of thought, the resemblance 
may indicate some degree of influence as well as continuity. 


Troubled, [Odysseus] spoke to his own great-hearted spirit: 'Ah me, what is 
going to happen to me? It will be very bad if I run away, frightened of their 
numbers. But it will be more terrible if 1 am caught here on my own, now 


that the son of Cronus has made the rest of the Creeks run away. But why . 


does my spirit debate this with me? I know that it is cowards who leave the 
fight, but whoever is to be best in battle must stand his ground strongly, 
whether he is hit or hits someone else.’ (Il. 11. 403-10) : i 


Troubled, [Menelaus] spoke to his own great-hearted spirit: ‘Ah me; if I 
abandon the beautiful armour, and Patroclus, who is lying dead here for the 
sake of my honour, I am frightened that one of the Greeks who sees it will be 
indignant at me. But if I go on my own to meet Hector and fight with the 
Trojans out of shame, I am frightened that they will surround me, man 

against one; Hector with his shining helmet leads all the Trojans here. But 


why does my spirit debate this with me? When a man, in the face of divine - 


opposition, wants to fight with someone else who is honoured by a god, a 
big disaster soon rolls down on him. So surely none of the Greeks will = 
indignant, when he sees me giving way to Hector, who fights with divine 
help. But at least if I could find out where Ajax of the great.war-cry is, both 
of us could come back and renew our battle-spirit, even in the face of divine 
ei in the hope of dragging the corpse [of Patroclus] back to 
/ BS es, son of Peleus. That would be the best of bad things.’ (Il. 17. 90- 


Troubled, [Agenor] spoke to his own great-hearted spirit: ‘Ah me! If I run 
away from powerful Achilles in the same way that the others are driven 
headlong in terror, he will catch me even so and cut my throat, since I am too 
weak to stop him. But if I let these others be driven headlong by Achilles 
son of Peleus, and run away from the city-wall in another direction to the 
plain of lion, until I reach the ridges of Ida, and take cover in the under- 
growth, then in the evening, when I have bathed in the river, and washed off 
the sweat, Icould come to Ilion. But why does my spirit debate this with me? 
Iam frightened that he will see me starting to go to the plain from the cit ; 
and chase and catch me with his swift feet. Then there will no longer be n) 
way to escape death and the fates. He is too strong, stronger than ever ud 
else. But if I go out in front of the city and stand against him, surel e his 
ei x be wounded by sharp bronze. He has only one life, and unie say 
" = 2 cx it is just that Zeus, the son of Cronus, is giving him glory.' 


63 
See further below text to nn, 92-7, 101—4; more generally, 3.1, 3.6, 47. 
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Troubled, [Hector] spoke to his own great-hearted spirit: ‘Ah me! If I go 


` inside the gates and the city-walls, Polydamas will be first to place blame on 


me, who told me to lead the Trojans to the city during this last deadly night, 
when godlike Achilles was roused up. But I did not take any notice of him, 
though it would have been much better if I had. But now, since I have 
destroyed the people by my recklessness, I feel shame before the Trojans 
and the Trojan women with their trailing dresses, and am frightened that 
someone who is worse than me will say: ‘Hector relied on his own strength 
and destroyed the people.’ This is what they will say; and in that case it 
would be much better to go to meet Achilles and either kill him and come 
back or be killed by him nobly in defence of the city. 

But if I put down my embossed shield and strong helmet, and lean my 
shield against the city-wall, and go as I am to meet excellent Achilles, and 
promise to give back Helen and her possessions, all that Alexander brought 
to Troy in the hollow ships, which was the beginning of the quarrel, for the 
sons of Atreus to take away, and to let the Greeks divide up the rest of the 
property stored in this city; and then also, if I later make the Trojans, meet- 
ing in council, take an oath that they will not hide anything, but will distri- 
bute all the possessions that the lovely city contains within it—but why does 
my spirit debate this with me? I am frightened that, if I go and approach him 
as a suppliant, he will not pity me or respect my situation, but will kill me, in 
my nakedness, like a woman, once I have taken off my armour. It is 
impossible now to whisper to him from a tree or rock like a girl and a young 
man, a girl and a young man whispering to each other. It is better to drive it 
to a fight as soon as I can; let us see to which one of us the Olympian gives 


the right to boast.’ (IIl. 22. 98-130) 


As we read the monologues, keeping in mind the issues that I 
have discussed, an initial response may be that Snell and Adkins, on 
the one hand, and Gaskin and Williams, on the other, have (from 
very different standpoints) described correctly the character of 
Homeric deliberation. What the monologues present are the reasoris 
that lead the figures to act in the way they do. Over and above the 
statement and shaping of the reasons, there is no explicit indication 
that the figure sees himself as taking a decision (or as exercising his 
will) or that he sees himself as a unitary ‘I’ and locus of will.“ 
However, there are two additional features in the presentation of the 
reasons that may also seem striking. One is the extent to which the 
deliberative process involves inferential reasoning of various kinds, 
particularly that involved in working out the implications of different 


9 See 1.1 above, text to nn. 11—12, 16, 24-6; and text to n. 54 above. 
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courses of action. Another is that the monologues exhibit the same 
basic structure (conveyed through formulaic lines) in which the 
figure first entertains and then rejects a certain course of action: and 
the rejection is a crucial preliminary to the reaching of a conclusion 
To try to provide an explanatory framework for understanding the 
psychological model embodied here, I refer to Aristotelian and Stoic 
accounts of motivation, and especially to their specifications for 
distinctively human (or rational) patterns of motivation. As alread 
indicated, I think that some contemporary discussions in the dien 
of mind can help us to discern those features of the Greek hilo. 
sophical theories that are relevant here. TIT 

In the contemporary theory of action, actions are sometimes 
explained not by the fact that they are preceded by conscious acts of 
will but by combinations of belief-and-desire which render the 
action intelligible, and which are regarded as constituting the causes 
of the action in question.“ The Aristotelian and Stoic models seem to 


imply a view of the same general type. The force of Aristotle’s use of — 


the practical syllogism to explain action is that the relevant action 
follows’ from the way that the agent interprets his situation, in the 
same way that a conclusion follows from the relevant premisses 
Brad Inwood summarizes in this way one version of Aristotle’s 
method of analysis: ‘The two premisses of the practical syllogism 
(one described as “through the good", the other as “through the 
possible") represent, respectively, the desiderative state of the 
animal and the information it gets from thought or perception about 
the possibility of fulfilling that desire.’ Aristotle himself puts it this 
way: I have to drink", says appetite; "Here's drink", says percep- 
tion or imagination [phantasia] or thought; at once he drinks. In this 
way, animals are impelled fo move and act; desire is the last cause of 
ea and this occurs either through perception or imagination 
Analogously, the Stoics explain action by reference to the idea that 
an impression’ (phantasia) generates an impulse (horme). The idea 
is, roughly, that the agent interprets his situation as involving some 
feature which is good, and it is this which causes the positive . 


® The general similarities betw. i i : 

een Aristoteli ic thinki i j 

are well-recognized: see e.g. Inwood (1985) deis p n an 
* See text to n. 44 above. PEE | 
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response.“ In general terms, this kind of model of motivation seems 
to underlie the presentation of the Homeric monologues as a prelude 
to (and explanation of) action. The type of action taken in each case 
(that of standing one's ground or giving way) follows naturally—or 
logically—from the reasoning presented in the monologue, and from 
the conclusion reached, explicitly or implicitly, about the desirability 
of the course of action involved.” No further indication is required 
(such as ‘J decide to x’ or ‘he decided to x’), since the motivation for 
the action is already explained adequately. 

However, to pursue this line of thought further, we need to bring 
closer together the formulations of the Homeric monologues and 
Greek philosophical thinking about the distinctive character of 
human, or rational, motivation. This is not as simple as it might 
seem, because in Greek, as in contemporary thinking, the nature of 
the boundary between human and non-human animal psychology 
(and between human and non-human forms of rationality) was a 
matter of some considerable debate.” I offer some suggestions on 
this topic which I think are defensible, though I do not try to defend 
them fully here.” 

In contemporary thinking, a position sometimes adopted is that 
human beings, but not non-human animals, have propositional 
attitudes (such as, the belief that x is the case and the desire that y be 
the case); and that this fact is crucial for our understanding of human 
and non-human motivation. Although we may appropriately explain 
non-human motivation in terms of belief-and-desire patterns, it is 
only in the case of human beings that the form of explanation cor- 
responds to the type of mental processes involved. This view is 
sometimes combined with the thought that human distinctiveness in 
this respect is connected with the use of language. The use of 
language both enables, and expresses, the capacity of human beings 
to structure their psychological experience in a way that corresponds 


$ See Long and Sedley (1987) (^ LS) 53A(4), and vol. 1, 239-41; also Inwood 
(1985), 51-9. : 

® Tl. 11. 411-60; Odysseus stands his ground while being surrounded (see 407-10); 
17. 107-15, Menelaus retreats and looks for Ajax to help him (see 97—105). 21. 571-89, 
Agenor waits for Achilles (see 562-70); in Hector's case, the ambivalent nature of his 
response (he first stands his ground, then runs away, 22. 131-66) seems to reflect, in 
part, the weak motivational basis provided for standing his ground in 99-150; see 
further 1.3-4 below. 

7? See Sorabji (1995), part 1. 

^! See further Gill (1991). 
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to that of having beliefs and desires that x is/be the case.” There are 
indications in both Aristotelian and Stoic systems of similar lines of 
thought. In their theories, too, there are grounds for holding that it is 
only in the case of human beings that the propositional attitudes 
used to explain motivation correspond fully to the mental (though 
not necessarily conscious) processes involved in motivation. There 
are grounds too for connecting this idea with the fact that human 
beings alone are capable of using language, and of structuring their 
mental Processes in the form of propositional attitudes,” 

l But it is important to be clear about their reasons for holding this 
view. The crucial mark of human rationality for them is not so much 
language-use as such, or the structuring of mental processes in a 
form that answers to linguistic forms (for instance, having proposi- 
tional attitudes). It is rather that of the ability to conceptualize (to 
structure one’s responses in terms of universal concepts), and—a 
capacity implied by conceptualization—the ability to reason i to make 


inferences and draw conclusions. The acquisition of language is : 


closely bound up with the development of these abilities; but these 
are the more fundamental abilities, and their exercise pervades all 
forms of human experience.” It follows, then, that the Aristotelian 
and Stoic models of motivation apply differently to human and non- 
human animals because the inferential and conceptual structure of 
the models corresponds (or, at least, corresponds more closely) to 
the actual mental processes of human beings.” It would seem ne to 
follow that the specimens of syllogistic reasoning given by Aristotle 
for instance, correspond (though, doubtless, in a highly schematized 
form) to the actual thought-processes of human beings. This view is 
supported by the fact that Aristotle also analyses deliberation 


” This is the position of David ; 
son (1985b); for diff. iti i 
ve Demet (1976) ood jeffrey oh) atterent positions on the same Issue, 
bed a ne pa er 473*11—17, De Anima (DA) 428*19-24; LS 33C and I; also 
Rd 5), qm , an Long (19714). However, Sorabji argues for a sharper 
pra es e Stoic and Aristotelian positions, suggesting that, for the Stoics 
DT En DOT 179-89, animal impressions are propositional in so far as the j; 
ie n i E taedis a propositional form, even though they are not so con. 
s pps 7 
oe emselves. See Sorabji (1990), 309-14; (1991), 203-6; (1993), 
^ See Arist Metaphysi 
: ysics (Metaph.) 9809259813 
5T; de Gill (1991), 176-83, ee T RE TEORA PE 
Owever, to use the model at all in the case of i 
E non-human animals, it 
UE ei Mud FAR to them simpler, but functionally analogues tO 
; , Irwin (1 - i ; 
S E T Eie en and, for the stronger claim about the Stoics 
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(bouleusis), which certainly does correspond to such thought- 


rocesses, in syllogistic, and in highly schematic, terms.” 

This leads us back to the Homeric monologues; as noted earlier, 
one of their most striking features is the extent to which they contain 
not simply reasons for acting but also inferential reasoning. Much of 
this is of a means-end type; but two examples seem to fall rather 
into the rule—case type, in which the present case is placed into a 
general class." Odysseus applies to his own case the general prin- 
ciple that ^whoever is to be best in battle must stand his ground 
strongly’ (Il. 11. 409-10). Menelaus, in a similar way, guides his 
action by the thought that: "When a man ... wants to fight with 
someone else who is honoured by a god, a big disaster soon rolls 
down on him' (17. 98—9). The fact that the two speakers do not make 
explicit the relevance of the general principles to their own case (the 
kind of fact taken by Snell as evidence of the lack of a self-conscious, 
choosing ‘I’)’® coincides, interestingly, with a point made by 
Aristotle in connection with the use of the practical syllogism to 
explain motivation: ‘As sometimes happens when we ask dialectical 
questions, so here the intellect [dianoia] does not stop and consider 
at all the second proposition, the obvious one; for example, if walk- 
ing is good for a human being, one does not spend time thinking “I 
am a human being" '.? More typically, however, the reasoning of the 
monologues is of a means-end type, or, at least, of a type which is 
related to this. Aristotle's analyses of this type of reasoning (which 
he regards as the classic form of deliberation) bring out its inferential 

character and the links with rule-case or class-case reasoning: 


The healthy subject, then, is produced as a result of the following train of 
thought; since this is health, if the subject is to be healthy this must first be 
present, e.g. a uniform state of body, and if this is to be present, there must 
be heat, and the physician goes on thinking thus until he brings the matter 


to a final step which he himself can take. 


76 Here I follow Charles (1984), 136-7, and Nussbaum (1978), 174 and 207-8, as 
against Cooper (1975), 46—7, and Anscombe (1957), 79, cited earlier (n. 47 above). 

7 For a listing of the two types in Aristotle, see Charles (1984), 262. Both of them 
can be seen as subdivisions of the categories ‘through the good’ (major premiss) and 
‘through the possible’ (minor premiss) specified in Arist. MA 701*23-5. 

7 See e.g. Snell (1930), 144-5, discussing Il. 11. 403-10; and 1.1 above, text to 
nn. 11-12 above. 

7 MA 701*25-8. Aristotle’s example here is sometimes found improbable; but the 
Homeric parallels suggest that it exemplifies an intelligible type of phenomenon. 
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Having set the end [those deliberating] cónsider how and by what means it 
is to be attained; and if it seems to be produced by several means they 
consider by which it is most easily and best produced, while if it is achieved 
by one only they consider how it will be achieved by this and by what means 
this will be achieved, till they come to the first cause, which in the order of 
discovery is last." 


The deliberation of the Homeric monologues does not take this form 
(unsurprisingly, given the situation in which the speakers find them- 
selves), but one which is analogically related to it. The speakers work 
out the likely consequences of available courses of action (in the 
process, establishing whether those courses of action are really avail- 
able),”' and evaluate them in the light of explicit or implied goals 
The markedly syllogistic form of Aristotle’s accounts of deliberation 
is partly anticipated by the typical formulation of the Homeric 
reasoning: ‘if I do x, then y will happen, and this involves z, which is 
good or bad'* The evaluation is expressed in adjectives (‘bad’, 


better’, ‘worse’, ‘best of evil’), or phrases which imply similar 


evaluations. The goal or end, by reference to which evaluation 
occurs, is—to put it rather generally—avoiding death without acting 
dishonourably and without incurring the disgrace that this involves. 
But, as we see later, there are variations in the way, and the extent 
to which the deliberation reflects this goal. As these comments 


imply, part of the desired goal may be coextensive with the ‘means’, 


ao b ‘ 
Eu 1032 6-9 (the first passage); the process involved here is that of ^making' 
potesis), but it is very similar to deliberation, as described in NE 1112^15-20 (the 
second passage). Both passages tr. Barnes (1984). 
» rus r 21. 563-6, 22. 122-8; also Arist. NE 111230-1, 1112%24--31. 
Es p dus E see Il. 17. 91-3, 94-6, 102—5; 21. 553-5, 556-66 (interrupted at 
se 567-70; 22. 99-110, 111-28 (interrupted at 122), 129-30. In 11. 404-6, the 
P ttern occurs in a more abbreviated form, the act, consequences, and evaluations 
p dad into two conditional statements. 
us, in II. 11. 404, ‘bad’ (kakon), cf. what ‘cowards’ (kakor) do, 408 signifies dis- 


h K Mee. 2 
onourable action, as distinct from the action of one who is 'to be best' (aristeuein) 


409, while ‘more terrible’ (féyrov), literally ' 

09, Y mor ) y ‘what makes me shudd ; 
EN likely to produce death (see also 1.5 below, text to 2h iom UA 
i SEIT contrast potentially shameful and dangerous (but shame-avoiding) 
pe si ul : i ju oa argue that avoiding death in such a case is not shameful 

ernative course of action as ‘best of bad things’ (kako ; 

urse Hoe. 

R 105. In "m 533-70, the likelihood of death, as à conedatienee of tin actions 
Paes n Hcet E = und aa and so standing. one's ground is selected as 
ering ce of avoiding death (567-70). In 22. 99-110, one coursé of 
action is seen as both dishonourable and bringing disgrace; in 111-28, facis is 


considered, and rejected, as possibl idi ; i fl 
Heels nls Pda d x y avoiding death; thus, standing one's ground is 


É 
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or course of action considered, namely acting honourably; and, on 
this point too, the Homeric monologues bear out a point often 
emphasized in discussions of Aristotle's analysis of means-end 
deliberation.* 

In these respects especially, the Homeric monologues can be seen 
as exemplifying—or prefiguring—Aristotle's specifications of the 
types of rationality that are characteristic of developed human 
beings. For instance, the Homeric monologues exhibit the sense of 
time (the ability to weigh the advantages of future courses of action, 
and the sense of one's own past) that Aristotle regards as exclusive 
to human animals, and as making a significant difference to the way 
that they form desires. This point bears on a feature of Aristotle's 
thinking stressed by some recent scholars: the idea that (adult) 
human beings can deliberate as creatures who see themselves as 
living a life (and a life of a certain kind and quality); and that their 
means-end deliberation reflects this fact. This idea is implied in at 
least two of the monologues; but to say this is not to say that we also 
find deliberation here about the goals of one's life. Relatedly, we 
also find exemplified the preferential reasoning that Aristotle takes 
to be characteristic of human beings,“ and which, in its higher 
forms, constitutes the basis for preferential choice or decision 
(prohairesis). Although Aristotle takes the ability to make such 
choices as the mark of developed human rationality, the form of 
explanation for action provided is essentially the same as for simpler 
human (and animal) responses. The action is explained by a more 
complex version of the belief-and-desire (or thought-and-desire) 


% See esp. II. 11. 408—10; on the point in Aristotle, see e.g. Wiggins (19804), 222-7; 
Sherman (1989), 70-5. 

55 See Arist. DA 4335-13, Historia Animalium 488*25—6, Prior Analytics 669°20-1. 
The sense of one's past (as well as one's possible future) is especially marked in Il. 22. 
99-110: 

% See e.g. Wiggins (19804), 227-31; Sorabji (19804), 205-14; Irwin (1988), 338-9; 
Lear (1988), 143-51; Sherman (1989), ch. 3. 

V See Il. 11. 408-10, 22. 99-110. On the issue of the scope of deliberation in Aris- 
totle, see refs. in n. 86 above, and Ch. 5 n. 281 below. 

* See e.g. DA 434'5-9: deliberative phantasia ('impression' or ‘imagination’) is 
found only in ‘calculative’ animals (presumably human beings): '. . . for whether this 
or that shall be enacted is already a task requiring calculation [logismos]: and there 
must be a single standard to measure by, for that is pursued which is greater’ (tr. 
Barnes, 1984). See also DA 4157-11, 433°9-12; this type of preferential reasoning 
(measuring courses of action against each other by a single standard to determine the 
one which must be adopted now) is evident in the deliberative processes analysed in 


n. 83 above. 
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ru displayed in the practical syllogism of Chapter 7 of De Motu 
Doi ud d 
wally the ene ut any need to posit a further exercise of 
EP e Structure of Homeric deliberation can also be 
oe u y compatison with some aspects of the Stoic model of 
an (or rational) motivation. The Stoics, like Aristotle, see the 
eee - rational animals as a more complex version of that of 
E i D In both cases, an impression (phantasia) leads 
ideas d ( orme) inan appropriate, goal-directed way. 'A 
aka ae owever, in addition to its impressionistic nature, 
d eaen s Judgement on impressions, rejecting some 
dile. oe others, in order that the animal may be 
HOAN ME id ( 53A). As it is put elsewhere, the rational 
Sas give assent’ to her impressions before they motivate 
3 igea is sometimes expressed in linguistic terms. A 


rational impression is sai 'one i i 
p said to be ‘one in which the content... can be ` 


pa language’. Further, ‘propositions [axiomata] are the 
a o assent; but impulses are directed towards predicates 
goremata], which are contained in a sense in the propositions' 


(LS 33C and I). The process envisaged seems to be of this kind. The . 


response of a rational animal to her environment has linguistic, and 
Kien Propositional, content (for instance, 'this Food looks 
eee ae E 'assent' to the proposition before she activates 
SN oid us ^ e assents, or fails to assent, to the proposition 
eel i : e impulse is directed. specifically towards the 

p “4 ooks good’, and it is this which generates the action.?! 
E AES PM strongly anticipate some features of this 
e ji E e Stoic model does not envisage assent to 
WV bise i necessarily a conscious process, the formula- 
ue el an the very notion of 'assent" presuppose the idea 
ght as inner dialogue, which the monologues memorably 


9 See NE 1112531-1115* ic i 
: —1113'12 (choice is BovA j 5 
C Rob choice is either desiring ee oi iia owe 2 Ee 
Se p rua. and such an origin of action is a human being’). This passage is 
ie y : es as indicative of Aristotle’s non-Cartesian psychological fram à k 
s HE 4 SEDE see also Eudemian Ethics (EE) 1226°21-5 = : 2 
vn isi animals ; for the Stoics, consist of (adult) human beings and god b 
on-human animals; see further Inwood (1985), 72-80 TUUS 


* See LS, vol. 1, 239-41 and 
cation, M. Frede (1 98), 10:6 [wood (1985 ) 56-66, 84-6; and, for a further qualifi- 
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convey.?* Also, and most relevantly, the monologues are structured 


` ina way that displays certain types of assent (and dissent) or accept- 


ance (and rejection). In each case, the speaker puts to himself a 
course of action which he subsequently rejects with the formulaic 
line: ‘But why does my spirit debate this with me?', before accepting 
an alternative course of action. This striking and familiar formulation 
might well serve as an illustration of a kind of response which Stoic 
philosophers sometimes advocate: that of pausing before responding 
to one's impressions, and appraising them before assenting.?? As in 
the Stoic model, the Homeric 'assent' is made to the value-laden 
predicates (x is good’, and so on) which are contained in the formu- 
lations of the imagined courses of action.” This reflects the fact that, 
in both the Homeric and Stoic models, the 'assent' is seen as accept- 
ance of the validity, or truth, of the statement involved, and not as an 
act of 'free' will by an autonomous agent, as in the Kantian model.” 
Obviously, in Stoic theory, not all human motivation is conceived as 
being as conscious, or as fully articulated, as it is presented as being 
in the Homeric monologues. None the less, the Homeric 
monologues may serve as an illustration of the basic structure of the 
process envisaged on the Stoic model" and this fact reflects the 


%2 Each monologue is presented as one which the figure ‘spoke to his own great- 
hearted spirit’; see nn. 61-2 above. Aristotle sometimes presents the practical 
syllogism as a type of internal discourse: see e.g. DA 432°26-433°3, 434°16-21, MA 
701732~3, NE 1147°31-4. Sorabji (1993), 36-7, also suggests that belief is presented in 
DA 428*19-24 as the outcome of an internal discourse, i.e. self-persuasion. 

93 This is a recurrent theme in Epictetus: see e.g. Discourses (Diss.) 1. 1. 7, 2. 1. 4, 
2. 22. 29, 4. 6. 34; also Inwood (1985), 81—5, esp. 84; Long (1991), 11-20. Advice such 
as that of 2. 18. 24, ‘Wait for me a little, impression... . let me examine you’, implies 
that not all acts of assent are conceived as being conscious. 

% Charles (1984), 84-96, argues that Aristotle's use of the practical syllogism also 
implies that desire is a mode of accepting the (value-laden) propositions displayed in 
the syllogism: see esp. DA 431*8—14, NE 1139'21-6. 

% On this feature of the Stoic theory, see Inwood (1985), 96-7. In the Homeric 
model, the same idea is implied by the formulation, ‘I know that ...’, Il. 11. 408, I 
have learnt that. . .', 6. 444—5; this is combined with the acceptance of, or ‘internaliza- 
tion' of, social standards of conduct. on which see 1.3-4 below, esp. text to nn. 125, 
151—2, 188. , 

% Thus, the suggestion made by Kahn (1988), 245—7, that the Stoic concept of 
assent anticipates the Cartesian, and pre-Cartesian, concept of (conscious) volition is 
rather misleading. See also n.93 above; and, on the psychological status of the 


Homeric monologues, see the following paragraph in the text. 
*' 1 know of no evidence to suggest that the Stoics did see the Homeric deliberative 


monologue as prefiguring their idea that rational motivation involves assent; however, 
on their general readiness to use Homeric psychological vocabulary in this way, see 


Gill (19834), esp. 136-7. 
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a) in the models of human psychology presupposed in each 
Pei RU d | comparison raises is whether the Homeric 
dodo se 2 T A be taken as representations of conscious 
Ga pr e: is an intelligible question (at least, for post- 
any SS ma P far from clear what kind of indications, if 
Sac PEN in Homeric Psychological terminology to distin- 
e nior "huit non-conscious processes. It is clear that, in the 
Pungaone the ions el Processes, deliberation counts as 
ae Amon te oe e : oughtful (to use a fairly neutral term); and 
Read aide Presenting deliberation, monologue serves 
lion? Bar L think uU more elaborate or intense types of delibera- 
In d at we should resist pursuing this point along 
yao „an suggesting, for instance, that the use of mono- 
gue denotes a type of inner dialogue of which the person concerned 
is necessarily conscious. If one is forced to answer the question 


whether i 
er the Homeric monologues represent conscious or non- | 


conscious thought, one would have to say 'conscious'. But it seems 
EN that what the Homeric figures are presented as being conscious 
M is the dilemma in which they find themselves and the solutions 
at they offer to these. There is nothing in the mode of portrayal to 
e a ma the figures are conceived (as in a Cartesian model) of 
d g bn aware of the thought-processes displayed in 
m ‘ogues, or that the presentation of their thoughts as inner 
alogue is designed to denote this. What the use of monologue 
Pin rather to signify is the exceptional isolation in which the 
figures find themselves at these moments, so that (as one might put 
it) Hey have no one with whom to share their dilemmas bun hen 
selves. In other words, the use of inner dialogue (and the kind and 
degree of self-consciousness’ thus conveyed) is a product of the 
figure s interpersonal situation at the time rather than of an thin 
resembling the Cartesian assumption that thought is d ipi 
scious." As the preceding discussion has brought out, it is the 


? On Homeric modes of deli i 
I iberation, s i i 
Psychologica odin Eo ee ee nn. 58-61 above, and, on Homeric 
his is esp. clear in IL. 22. 99... i i 
NL. de - 99-130 (also Od. 20. 18-21, discussed in 3.2 below); 
100 7 z à 
eee mor that (in a non-Cartesian framework) distinctively conscious 
Rd nd Pu erstood as a product of certain special types of social situation, 
976), 191—3. See also text to nn. 190-9 below. On mental States as 
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figure's reasons for acting in the way he does, and the reasoning by 


which he determines this, that the monologue primarily conveys, 
rather than the fact that he is conscious of that reasoning. 


In proposing the idea of an ‘objective-participant’ conception of 
self in the Introduction, a conception symbolized by the idea of 'the 
self in dialogue', I have commented that the Greek tendency to 
represent thought as an internal dialogue is a suggestive one, though 
one which needs careful interpretation.?! What I have in view, 
principally, is that this mode of representation conveys the idea of 
the mind as a complex of functions (engaged in 'dialogue', or 
communication, with each other) rather than as a unitary and self- 
conscious ‘I’. The psychological model that seems to be presupposed, 
in Greek as in some modern thought, is that of someone who acts on 
the basis of reasons, and of reasoning, rather than of a self-conscious 
‘I’ who is a source of (conscious) volitions."? However, this way of 
representing thought needs to be interpreted with care, in order to 
avoid the misleading inference that, in Homer or in the Greek 
theories, psychological processes are conceived as involving an 
underlying stratum of consciousness (presented hére as inner 
dialogue). In Homer, as just emphasized, the situation is rather the 
reverse: the deliberative monologues represent an (exceptional) 
internalization of the interpersonal discourse which is central to the 
modes of living presented in the poem and which constitutes the 
standard context of deliberation. Relatedly, in Greek philosophical 
theories, internal dialogue constitutes either a way of displaying 
psychological processes which are not necessarily conceived as 
conscious,'? or as the medium of certain special types of conscious 
self-address.!* The latter type of case (like the Homeric monologues) 


necessarily conscious in the Cartesian model, see 1.1 above, text to n. 18, and text to 
nn. 40—1 above. 


wi See Introd., text to n. 40. 

V? On these contrasting models, see 1.1 above, text to nn. 38-44. To say this is not 
to suggest that there is no coherence in Homeric psychological life (because there is no 
self-conscious unitary ‘I’); this is the view of Snell and Adkins, 1.1 above. There is the 
kind of coherence that we find in models such as Dennett's functionalist picture of 
psychological life as consisting in the interplay of parts, Dennett (1979), ch. 9. 

103 For internal dialogue (in the practical syllogism), see MA 701?25-8, cited in text 
to n. 79 above-as involving non-conscious motivation. The status (whether conscious 
or not) of the other examples listed in n. 92 is, significantly, not defined. On Stoic 
assents as not necessarily conscious (however they are presented), see n. 93 above. 

'^ See below 3.6, text to nn. 195-231, including text to nn. 226-8, on Pl. R. 439e- 


440a (also 4.2, text to nn. 38-41). 
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reflects certain special interpersonal or communal conditions in 
T the figure feels, exceptionally, the need to address himself 
A er than others. Also, in thé Homeric monologues, the content of 
e inner dialogue reflects the figures' sense of themselves as social 
participants, in ways that I underline in the next section. Understood 
in this way, the presentation of thought as inner dialogue can, 
indeed, help to convey some of the connotations of the Sbjective- 
participant conception of the person. = 
: This relates, in turn, to the more general point which I want to 
ring out in this section. My aim has been not simply to underline 
the degree of similarity between the patterns of practical reasoning 
embodied in the Homeric monologues and analysed in the Aristo- 
telian and Stoic theories (striking though this is). It is rather to show 
bs the patterns of reasoning involved become more intelligible if 
ut E approached from a more appropriate intellectual framework 
an that presupposed by Snell and Adkins. The post-Cartesian 


framework of assumptions about the mind that they took as their ` 


starting-point is directly linked with the conclusion that they 
reached: that the Greek models of mind show a primitive or deficient 
understanding of the self; more precisely, a primitive or defective 
understanding of the Cartesian conception of the self. However, 
when approached by way of contemporary theories of mind and 
motivation, such as action-theory, the Greek patterns seem both 
d coherent and more Psychologically credible. I have also tried to 

ring out the features that might make one characterize the Greek 
(like contemporary non-Cartesian) models as ‘objective’ in outlook 
rather than ‘subjective’. I have here in view principally the fact that, 


in these models, motivation is analysed in terms of certain types of | 


sass and of reasoning; rather than in terms of the volitions, or 
A S : uu ofa self-conscious ‘I’. In the next section and in later 
apters, | connect this type of non-subjective understanding of the 


mind with the conception of the pers i ici 
; on as a social 
than an isolated individual. - : MR EE 


1.3 HOMERIC MODELS OF ETHICAL MOTIVATION: 
ODYSSEUS’ MONOLOGUE 


I i re-examine the Homeric monologues, in connection with 
e er issue raised by the discussions of Snell and Adkins, that of 
e nature of ethical (or moral) motivation. As in the case of practical 
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reasoning, I start by considering some contemporary criticisms of 


` the Kantian moral ideas whose validity is assumed by Snell and 


Adkins. I consider especially the anti-Kantian ethical theories of 
MacIntyre and Williams.” I argue that their thinking on these 
subjects provides a better basis for understanding the ethical motiva- 
tion displayed in the Homeric monologues than do the Kantian 
assumptions of Snell and Adkins. As in the case of practical reason- 
ing, I underline certain connections between the Homeric patterns 
and Aristotelian and Stoic thinking on these subjects, connections 
which these contemporary theories help us to recognize. I also 
underline certain interconnections between the Greek models of 
ethical motivation and those of practical reasoning. 

As noted earlier, central to Kant's theory is the idea that we have, 
as moral agents, autonomy of the will, and that, in a properly moral 
response, this autonomy is expressed in the agent's binding herself 
to universal laws. It would be a misinterpretation of Kant to suppose 
that this process is conceived as a highly theorized one: that the 
moral agent necessarily thinks of herself as having autonomy of the 
will and binding herself to universal laws. Kant takes himself to be 
characterizing the morality of the ordinary (moral) person, and to be 
spelling out what is involved in an ordinary person's doing her duty 
with a properly moral attitude. None the less, it seems to be crucial 
to Kant's theory that the ordinary moral agent, in doing her duty, 
sees herself as doing what anyone should do in similar circum- 
stances.” Snell reflects this aspect of Kant's thinking in his 
comments on the moral limitations of Odysseus’ response in Il. 11. 
404-10. The fact that Odysseus concentrates ‘on the thought that he 
belongs to a certain social order, and that it is his duty to fulfil the 
"virtue" of that order’, instead of testing his response by universaliz- 
ing it, shows that he (and Homer) have not yet grasped the nature of 
a properly moral response.’ 

It is against this aspect of Kant's thinking that MacIntyre 
especially reacts. The aspect of Odysseus' response which, in the 
Kantian view, emerges as relatively. defective is of a type which, in 

95 See 1.1 above, text to nn 28-36. 

1% Gee also Introd., text to nn. 22-5. Their views can be taken as representative of a 
larger movement in current ethical theory, sometimes called ‘virtue ethics’, as distinct 
from post-Kantian moral theory or Utilitarianism, and often associated with a 
reappraisal of Greek ethical approaches; see Annas (1993), 8-11. 


WV See Kant, ML, pp. 59-70; also 1.1 above, text to nn. 27-51 above. 
108 See Snell (1960), 159, and discussion in 1.1 above, text to nn. 51-5. 
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Verus view, is characteristic of a fully: virtuous response. 

acIntyre thinks that it is instructive for us to examine Homeric 
(and, more generally, Greek) éthical thinking precisely because it 
exhibits certain features that have become eroded in modern ethical 
thinking and in the forms of social life which such thinking reflects. 


Macintyre sees such features as fundamental to any ethical thought: 


nn and coherent type. He describes Homeric ethical 
inking as having three interrelated elements: : l 


SRI of what is required by the social role which each individual 
E A S; a conception of excellences or virtues as those qualities which 
able an individual to do what his or her role requires; and a conception of 


the human condition as fragile and vulnerable to destiny and to death, such - 


that to be virtuous is not to avoi i 
oid vulnerabilit 
accord them their due. (1985, 128-9) a E M E 


It is the relationship between the first two elements that is crucial 
here. Central to MacIntyre's conception of a virtue is that it 'tends to 
enable us to achieve those goods which are internal to practices' 
(p. 191, italics deleted); and by a “practice” he understands 'any 
coherent and complex form of socially established cooperative 
activity’ through which ‘human powers to achieve excellence, and 
human conceptions of the ends and goods involved, are systemati- 
cally extended’ (p. 187). Homeric ethical thinking (by contrast with 
modern, post-Enlightenment thinking) is valuable precisely because 
it offers a picture of human life as properly lived in the exercise of 
virtues which are coherently related to the roles and practices of a 
cohesive society.1°? ; 

MacIntyre’s thesis can be restated in these terms, A prerequisite of 
virtue is that the agent sees his role as having real ethical weight; 
and this depends on the role fitting into a nexus of such roles and on 
that nexus forming part of a coherent tradition. None the less, virtue 
does not consist simply in fulfilling the relevant role, but in fulfilling 
it in a way that is designed to achieve ‘the goods internal to’ the 
practice which is correlated with the role. What it means to fulfil 


"? The contrast is with modern thinking i i 

: nking in which (1) there is no cohesive socio- 
E and (2) in which ethical reflectión is not based on such a fae 
hee s eise au m na 6. 3 bad text to nn. 102-3. Maclntyre's claim in 

‘al thought is both different in type from, and 
modern thought has been widel itici i li 
y criticized (but see also Ch. 6 bel ; 
MacIntyre (1988) offers a differen bua Cb d 
t account of the relationship bet G 
modern thought (see Introd., n. 2 ificati fie ice dede 
r - n. 24). For qualifications to Macintyre’s vi 

cohesiveness of the Homeric ethical framework, see text to nn. ef eae ma 
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such goods varies in different social contexts. But in the case of a 


‘Homeric chieftain, as Odysseus’ monologue brings out, fulfilling 
` those goods involves the thought that it is worthwhile to stand one's 


ground in battle even at the risk of one's death.” Thus, MacIntyre 
might himself offer Snell’s account of Odysseus’ response (that 
Odysseus concentrates ‘on the thought that he belongs to a certain 
social order, and that it is his duty to fulfil the “virtue” of that order’) 
as an exemplification of part of what virtue, quite properly, involves. 
The Iliadic monologues also bring out further aspects of MacIntyre's 
conception of virtue: that the role or practice should be one by refer- 
ence to which the person concerned can place, and see as significant, 
the narrative of his own life, and through which he can form a con- 
ception of what human excellence involves.!' These larger dimen- 
sions of what virtue involves might seem to be analogous to the 
autonomous (self-legislating) universalization of one’s case that is 
central to Kant’s theory. But, among other differences, it is crucial 
that, for Macintyre, the ‘universalization’ is mediated by the fulfil- 
ment of the role. Indeed, the primary ethical response lies in such 
fulfilment (more precisely, in the achievement of the ‘goods internal 
to it’); and, given that the role is a specific one, with a place in a 
specific nexus of practices, universalization is not quite what is 
involved. Also, the agent, in MacIntyre’s view, does not give his 
fulfilment of the role this larger significance as an individual in the 
way that Kant's self-legislating agent does. It is as someone who is 
ethically engaged in his community that the agent sees the achieve- 
ment of his role as a valid form of human excellence, and such 
engagement is a precondition for proper ethical reflection.? 
Williams's ethical approach is close to MacIntyre's, on this point, 
and has similar implications for the interpretation of the ethical 
character of Homeric deliberation. For instance, his claim that ethical 
knowledge is achieved in a life guided by ‘thick’ (culturally localized) 
ethical values rather than by 'thin' (universalized) ones is compar- 
able to Macintyre's claim about what constitutes valid ethical life 
and reflection." Williams has also developed a related line of 


no See Macintyre (1985), 185-96, linking his account of Homeric virtue (121-30) 
with his idea of fulfilling the goods internal to practices. 

7! See Maclntyre (1985), ch. 15; also 1.2 above, text to nn. 86-7. 

12 See MacIntyre (1985), ch. 4, esp. 43-7 (on Kant), and chs. 14-15, esp. 191-6, 
219-23. l à 

135 See Williams (1985), 140-5; see also 4.5 below, text to nn. 162-8. 
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DEAS dere un of morality which is relevant here. The 
uu week * is unclear how the moral response, as Kant 
adie Cauca oe the intensity of commitment which Kant 
mT neers ant’s theory is the idea that the autonomous 
torts, on by bd ae and desires, by practical considera- 
uc Ps des = an communal attachments, other than those 
MEL. universalize rationally.™ Yet it is also clear that 
Ps niin Tesponse as being one of total commit- 
" ‘duty’ ERRAT 8 iue kind of psychological unity; as he puts 
"uA Men : ane reverence for the law'.!^ Williams has, 
reconciling d m essed deep scepticism about the possibility of 
une Me EE Kant's theory; and about the 
seges f parua] ology that seems to underlie them. Since the 
as Ge hea cue s the Kantian model) invite us to treat 
normaly niot ; Welg tess the kind of considerations that 

y motivate human action—for instance, the desire to save my 


wi + . 
fe's life, rather than anyone else’s—he argues that it is unclear ` 


how i j 
Bh conjure up the required totality of moral com- 
E > i is line of argument is distinct from Maclntyre's, as 
um Bak E sre es itis pa in some ways complementary to it 
of tocus for our ethical —and emotional 
ment are those roles and i i aera m 
Practices which Maclin 
central vehicles of the ex ion of vi i PES 
pression of virtue. To put the point i 
more general form, MacIntyre and Willi P ennt: 
, illiams argue for a concepti 
ral f lacIntyr on of 
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attitudes', such as gratitude and resentment. He also defines an 


` alternative attitude, in which we exempt people from the participant 


or reactive attitudes which they would normally arouse.’” But he 
stresses that this second attitude is derived from the primary set of 
attitudes, which constitute the immediate context of ethical and, 
indeed, intellectual life. Strawson's point is not explicitly linked with 
the contrast between Kantian and non-Kantian conceptions of 
proper interpersonal relationships. But it does serve to define the 
conception of ethical life which MacIntyre and Williams have in view 
in their criticisms of Kant. The same is true of an essay of Charles 
Taylor on the ‘person’ (1985). He begins with the idea that a person's 
understanding of her actions depends on her status as a 'self- 
interpreter’; that is, the significance of her actions depends on the 
nature of her conception of herself (this idea has clear links with the 
post-Cartesian conception of the person)."? But he goes on to claim 
that the status of the person as self-interpreter cannot be understood 
properly without referring to another, and more primary, status. 
This is that of her role as an ‘interlocutor’ in the public space of 
discourse from which she draws the significance by which she inter- 
prets herself." Again, Taylor's essay, while not directed at the same 
debate in which MacIntyre and Williams are engaged, reinforces 
their understanding of ethical life. 

In his most recent work, Williams has himself drawn out the 
implications of his theory for understanding the ethical and psycho- 
logical thinking in Homer and Greek tragedy, including that 
expressed in Homeric deliberation. In ways that are parallel to this 
discussion (and which have helped to shape it), he emphasizes that 
the developmental approach to Greek thinking of Snell and Adkins 
rests on Cartesian assumptions about the mind and Kantian 
assumptions about ethics. If Greek thinking is approached without 
those assumptions and from a philosophical outlook closer to his, 
the conceptual divide between Greek culture and ourselves seems 
much less marked than it does on this kind of developmental 
account.” Of the points that he makes I dwell here only on that 


17 Strawson’s examples of non-reactive, ‘objective’ relationships are those of a 
parent to a child (in part) or a psychoanalyst to a patient (19-20). 

us See also C. Taylor (1976) and (1977), which take their starting-point from Frank- 
furt (1971); see further Ch. 6 below, n. 66. 

19 Ç, Taylor (1985) esp. 274-8. See also C. Taylor (1989), ch. 2, esp. 35-49. 

20 See Williams (1993), 4—11; also 26-7, 32-6, 66—8, 151-4, 158-67. Tam grateful to 
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ingly, if one accepts the idea that the nexus of roles and shared 
` practices (and of the ‘reactive attitudes’ associated with these) is 


properly seen as the primary locus of ethical life, much of the 
supposed primitiveness of 'shame culture" disappears. 

Williams’s second point is that the distinction between these two 
kinds of moral response (and between the two kinds of culture 
associated with them) is often overstated. In particular, he disputes 
the assumption that the response of shame is to be regarded as 
being, necessarily, more superficial (in so far as it depends on social 
reactions and evaluations) than that of guilt. Shame, as it functions 
in Greek and modern culture, does not depend just on face-to-face 
interaction and on the interpersonal judgements made in that 
context. Shame can involve a sense of the 'internalized other' (that 
is, a sense of the kind of response that another person might give to 
one's actions). To suggest this is not to assimilate shame to guilt. The 
'other' who is internalized is still regarded as.a participant in the 
nexus of reactive attitudes that constitutes the primary arena of 
ethical life. She is not the representative of the agent's autonomous 
universalization of principles; nor is she to be identified with the 
^voice of conscience' if that voice is taken to come from some source 
other than that nexus of reactive attitudes. Shame, even on this 
deeper understanding, remains distinct from guilt, as conceived in 
post-Kantian terms. But shame is not distinct because it is neces- 
sarily more superficial than guilt; and Williams argues that any 
developmental account which uses the distinction needs to bear this 
in mind.’ 

It is the line of approach towards Homeric ethics suggested by 
MacIntyre and Williams that I develop here. I think that their 
approach can help us to formulate a relatively fine-grained reading 
of the ethical motivation presented in the deliberative monologues. I 
also extend the connections made in the previous section between 


guilt (on which see Williams (1985), ch. 10, esp. 189-96), this is not necessarily easy to 
provide, 

25 See Williams (1993), ch. 4, esp. 81-97, referring to, among other examples, 
Hector in Il. 22. 105-7, and Sophocles, Ajax (Ai.), 462-6. See also G. Taylor (1985), 
53-68, to which Williams refers. Cairns (1993), 15-26 (also 141~-6) takes this line of 
argument even further. Although allowing that some scope remains for distinguishing 
guilt from shame (as responses correlated with actions that do, or do not, express 
personal agency, pp. 21-2), he argues that a full recognition of the degree of inter- 
nalization involved in shame leads ultimately to the collapse of the distinction 
between the two notions (pp. 24-6). 
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| superficially similar idea of the absolute priority of morality (as 
` expressed in the Categorical Imperative). These claims raise large 


issues for my topic which are discussed more fully later.” Here, I 
simply illustrate these points in sufficient detail to define certain 
comparable features of the Homeric presentation of ethical motiva- 
tion in the deliberative monologues. 
I take the monologues one by one, beginning with that of 
Odysseus (Il. 11. 404-10) which, while the shortest and, in some 
ways, the most straightforward, provides the clearest illustration of 
the relationship between Homeric and Greek philosophical ethical 
thinking. Snell disparages the ethical quality of Odysseus' motiva- 
tion on two related, post-Cartesian and post-Kantian grounds. The 
fact that Odysseus refers to an 'objective norm' shows that his deci- 
sion was not a genuine personal one (made by a self-conscious T) 
but one determined 'from outside'; the decision is based on class- 
based considerations and not on an autonomous act of self- 
universalization.!? I focus here on the second reason for criticism. 
Snell’s comments seem to rest on three, interconnected assump- 
tions: (1) that the key terms in 408-10 (aristeuein and perhaps also 
kakoi) are primarily class-based; (2) that in Homer one's class or 
status carries unequivocal ethical implications; and (3) that any 
decision which makes reference to status-based considerations (as 
distinct from self-universalization) is thereby not a properly moral 
one. All three assumptions can be questioned, on related grounds. 
Snell seems to interpret 408-10 to mean, in essence: ‘I know that 
social inferiors [kakoi] run away in such circumstances, but a man 
who is to live up to what being a noble involves [aristeuein] must 
stand his ground.” It would be misleading to suggest that, in 
Homer, terms such as kakoi and aristeuein are ever wholly free of 
connotations of status; but it is also wrong to claim that such con- 
notations are always at the forefront of the meaning. Odysseus is, of 
course, a basileus, a king or chieftain, and this fact underlies his 
situation. But the dilemma he faces is what he, as a chieftain, should 
do: whether he should stand his ground or give way. He resolves it 


29 On Kantian, Platonic (and Aristotelian) ethical psychology, see below 4.2-3; on 
relevant features of Stoic ethical psychology, see 3.6, text to nn. 199-231; and of Stoic 
ethics, 5.6, text to nn. 220-30; 5.7, text to nn. 363-4. On the Kantian-Greek contrast, 
see 6.7, text to nn. 236-45. 

19 See Snell (1930), 144-5, (1960), 159, and discussion in 1.1 above, esp. text to 


nn. 31-3. ; 
131 Snell (1960), 159, cited in 1.1, text to n. 32 and text to nn. 109, 111 above. 
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ru n thought that one course of action is what cowardly (chiefs 

ains) do, while, if he is to ‘be best’ (aristeuein) among chieftains, he 
must stand his ground. On this reading, the key terms are primarily 
ethical (as is Odysseus’ earlier description of the option of flight as ‘a 
very bad thing’, that is, a very ‘cowardly’ or ‘ignoble’ act (mega... 
kakon, 404), though to say this is not to suggest that Odysseus in any 
sense disowns his status in evaluating his options. 

Snell's comments also seem to reflect the assumption that (what 
he sees as) status-based value-terms such as aristeuein do not simply 
guide pat settle dilemmas definitively: as he puts it, Odysseus 
gauges his action by the rigid concept of honour peculiar to his 
caste" (1960), 159. The idea that Homeric ethics (sometimes 
described as the ‘heroic code’) constitutes a wholly determinate 
framework. in which questions (both general and Specific) can be 
settled definitively is regrettably common. This idea was stated, 


memorably, by M.I. Finley, and has left its influence on 


Macintyre. But, as Malcolm Schofield (1986) especially brings out, 
the Iliad is structured around debate and disagreement about what 
should be done in any given situation and about what values should 
inform the shared actions and relationships on each side. This does 
not mean that Homeric figures operate as unfettered individuals in 
an ethical vacuum. The existence of such debate and disagreement is 
compatible with the idea that these chieftains are reactively engaged 
in an ethical community (though a community which is, on the 
Greek side, peculiarly fragile).™ But it does mean that Snell’s 
assumption that Odysseus could, in Homeric ethics, resolve his 


132 See also Il. 2 365-6 i ill fi i 
: 22. , ‘you will find out which of your leaders is cowardly [kak 
P e your people, and which is brave [esthlos]’, and 8. 153; also ni a 
aoe : ic ra is at stake is ‘excelling’ among chieftains. Cf. Hainsworth (1993), 
ee n : a D —10, referring to 6. 441-6, 13. 116-19. See further Long (1970), as 
: ed 1995, y E PRIORE Adkine s (1966) treatment of agathos in Homer, which 
i F good survey of evaluative vocabulary in Homer, show- 
nid URS reti is not just based on status, see amegata (1994) dido op 
- ristos), T 1 i persons 
d 208 (on aristeuo), 208-9, 219-20 (oni kakos applied to persons and 
183 See Finley (1972), 132-4: " i 
, 4: "The heroic code was complete and unambi 
e ^ ous... 
A of Pi bend were given, predetermined, and so were a aes place 
€ priviteges and duties that followed from his status. Th. 
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í 7 left only the narr t i 
for the exercise of what we should call i it oi E 1986) 14.68 
judgement’, cited by Schofield (1986) S 
also Macintyre (1985), 122-30, citing Finle ; Wienilidss Mackie 
a cu "5 3 y on p. 122; and, in criticism of MacIntyre 
34 See 2.5-8, 3.3 below. 
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dilemma simply by referring to his status as a chieftain, together 


` with the values attached to this status, is misplaced. This point is 


underlined by the fact that, although the speakers in the four mono- 
logues, all chieftains (three of them major ones), face comparable 


dilemmas, they reach different conclusions by different reasoning. 

Also underlying Snell's thinking on this point is his assumption 
that Greek culture is to be considered ethically primitive precisely in 
so far as it fails to express the Kantian idea that thé moral response 
depends on an autonomous stance of self-universalization. He is 
quite right to claim that Odysseus' decision is not well understood in 
these terms; though couched in general terms, Odysseus' concluding 
reflection presupposes the ethical relevance of his status as a Greek 
chieftain to his dilemma. But the question remains what kind of 
account we should give of the ethical quality of Odysseus’ response, 
if we do not accept Snell’s presumptions.” I think that Aristotelian 
and Stoic accounts of ethical motivation can provide the kind of 
interpretative framework that enables us to characterize positively 
the main features of the Homeric pattern. With regard to the inter- 
pretative issues raised by Odysseus’ monologue, both Greek 
theories offer a picture of ethical life as lived in, and through, 
engagement in social roles and practices without interpreting this 
idea in the reductive way that Snell does. 

Aristotle’s account of ethical virtue presupposes that a human life 
is normally lived within a nexus of interpersonal and communal 
relationships. But he defines virtue not simply in terms of the fact of 
such participation but rather by reference to the quality of the parti- 
cipation, and the quality of character which underlies this. Part of his 
specification is given in terms of the ‘mean’ (meson), a notion which 
conveys the difficult but important thought that, for any person at 
any one time, there is a response which it is appropriate for her to 
make, given her location in a nexus of relationships.’” The quality of 


135 See text to n. 132 above. 

136 MacIntyre and Williams, discussed in text to nn. 109-16, 120-5 above, have 
given reasons for not doing so. i 

17 Some of the complexity of what this involves comes out in this statement, NE 
110621-3: '. . . to feel [fear and confidence and appetite and anger and pity and, in 
general, pleasure and pain] at the right time, with reference to the right objects, 
towards the right people, with the right motive, and in the right way, is what is both 
mean [meson] and best, and this is characteristic of virtue.” See further NE 2. 6-9. The 
point that the ‘mean’ signifies what is ethically ‘appropriate’, and that the identifica- 
tion of this involves attention to the specifics of one's (ethically laden) social situation 
is brought out by Hursthouse (1980—1); Sherman (1989), 34~6, 123, 166-7. 
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this response is also defined in psychological fS in a way that 
relates to the previous discussion of practical reasoning; 


What affirmation and negation are in thinking, pursuit and avoidance are in 
desire; so that since ethical virtue is a disposition to make choices, and 
choice is deliberate desire, therefore both the reasoning must be true and the 
desire right, if the choice is to be good, and the latter must pursue just what 
the former asserts. !*? : 


What this involves, I consider shortly. But these specifications 
should be taken with two others. One is that the virtuous act is 
chosen 'for its own sake', a specification which is identical with the 
idea that it is chosen ‘for the sake of the fine’ (to kalon), as Aristotle 
often puts it." The other is that the person concerned acts ‘with a 
firm and consistent character’ in this respect." One way of describ- 
ing the larger implications of these stipulations is this. Aristotle’s 


stipulations about the appropriate or “mean’ response, about psy- . 


chological cohesion, and about the quality of motive, are un- 
intelligible unless we presuppose (as he does) the participation of the 
agent in a nexus of roles, practices, and projects. Also, talk of 'parti- 
cipation' is empty unless we specify in some way (as Aristotle does) 
the character of the response involved. 

Aristotle's conception of ethical virtue can be illustrated further by 
reference to a topic that is germane to the Homeric monologues, that 
of courage or bravery (andreia), which Arístotle sees as being shown 
above all in the dangers of battle. The brave man is not, for Aristotle 
one who has no fear in such a situation. Rather the one‘... who 
bears and fears the right things for the right motive in the right way 
and at the right time, and who is confident on the same basis, is 
brave; the brave person feels and acts according to the merits of the 
case [kar å¢íav], and as reason directs’ (NE 1115^17-20). Such a 
description presupposes that the brave person weighs the danger to 
his own life against the military value of the course of action 
involved, and that this is part of the process by which he determines 
the ‘mean’ or appropriate form of response that reflects ‘the merits 


B8 NE 1139?21—6, tr. Barnes (i $ i 
NE 1: , tr. 984), ‘moral excellence is a state concerned with 
ko revised ‘ethical virtue is a disposition to make choices’. 
r ee e.g. 1105732 (ô? aùrá), ‘for their own sake’; 1115°12~13 (rod xadod 
tuska), ^for the sake of the fine’, For further refs. see Irwin (19862), T 11. VEA 
BeBaiws kai dperaxwitws écv, NE 1105733. 
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of the case'.'"' But what is crucial about the brave person's practical 


reasoning is that it is infused by his underlying disposition (hexis), 


his deep-rooted desire to do the fine thing for its own sake. Thus, 
'... while he will fear even such things [those which are not beyond 
human endurance], he will do so as he should and as reason directs 
and will bear them for the sake of the fine; this is the goal [telos] of 
virtue. 7? Part of what this involves is that, once he has reasoned out 
what course of action represents the ‘mean’ course of action, and the 
means to fulfil his end, qua brave man, he will feel, as well as act, 
accordingly.“ 

Odysseus’ monologue seems to correspond, to a surprising degree, 
to this type of pattern. His initial characterization of the options is 
already ethically coloured (‘It will be very bad if I run away’), while . 
recognizing that the likely alternative is more terrible (piysov, 
literally, ‘what makes me shudder more’), 404-6. “* But the latter 
consideration is set on one side (or ‘silenced’) by Odysseus’ 
characterization of the options in terms of what ‘cowards’ (kakoi) do, 
or of what someone does ‘who is to be best’ (aristeuein), 408—9. This is 
sufficient by itself to determine both Odysseus’ decision and his 
correlated emotional state and action, as presented in the succeeding 
simile and narrative.’ Like Aristotle’s brave person, Odysseus has a 
disposition to do the fine thing (once this is determined). This is his 
goal, qua brave person; and it informs his reasoning, both the way in 
which he characterizes the options in 404-6 and what counts as a 
decisive consideration (408-9). Odysseus’ example clarifies what is 
involved in the kind of deliberation that involves both ‘true 


w1 Unreasoned and indiscriminate recklessness is a mark of relatively defective 
states, NE 1115^24-32, 1116°23-1117°15. 

7? NE 1115^11—13; see also 1144*6—9, 1444*30-2. 

* Such reasoning may be more or less instantaneous; but it will be in line with the 
way in which one would reason more deliberately, provided that one has the right dis- 
position, NE 1117716—22. 

14 Thus, like Aristotle's brave person, Odysseus sees what is objectively terrifying 
in the situation he faces (NE 1115^7—13). On kakon, ‘bad’, i.e. ‘cowardly’, ‘ignoble’, see 
n. 132 above. 

45 For the idea that, for the virtuous person, some considerations are simply 
‘silenced’, see McDowell (1980), 370. 

46 See I]. 11. 415-16: ’... and he comes out of his lair in the deep of a thicket | 
grinding to an edge the white fangs in the crook of the jawbones', tr. Lattimore (1969). 
See NE 1115°11-13, cited in text to n. 142 above, also 17—20; and 11139—14, esp. 11— 
12, tr. Barnes (1984): ‘when we have decided as a result of deliberation, we desire in 
accordance with our deliberation.’ 
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reasoning’ and ‘right desire' 14 Interestingly enough, although both 
Homer's monologue and Aristotle’s analysis of bravery presuppose 
that the figure involved sees himself as a: fighter, co-operatively 
engaged in the military objectives of the relevant group, the issues 
are couched, in both cases, in terms of an ethical dilemma, the weigh- 
ing of the ‘terrible’ against the act which is ‘fine’ or characteristic of 
the best’. Relatedly, although there is no suggestion, in either case, 
that the figure should disown any of the ‘thick values’ associated 
with his class or status, the issues are not actually couched in those 
terms, but in more general, ethical terms.8 Thus, Snell's claim that 
Odysseus gauges 'his action by the rigid conception of honour 
peculiar to his caste' (1960, 159), is particularly inappropriate. 
Another interesting feature of Odysseus' monologue (and one that 
serves to mark it off from the others) is that there is no explicit refer- 
ence to considerations usually thought to be central to Homeric 
ethics, namely, honour and shame. On the face of it, this brings 


Odysseus’ response yet closer to Aristotle’s norm: Odysseus does ` 


the fine thing for its own sake and not because of the honour that 
accrues to such acts or the shame that results from the failure to 
perform them.’ Aristotle uses this criterion to distinguish courage 
in the full sense from a close relative of it, which he calls ‘civic’ or 
‘political’ courage. He regards the latter as the closest possible state 
to proper courage ‘because it is due to virtue: it is due to shame and 
the desire for something fine (namely, honour) and avoidance of 
criticism, which is disgraceful' (NE 1116%28-9). Aristotle, inter- 
estingly, cites Hector’s monologue in Il. 22 (line 100) as an example 
of this type of courage; but we should not infer from this that 
Aristotle supposes that all Homeric courage is necessarily of this 
sort. The apparent absence of any such consideration from 


W See NE 1139°21-6, cited in text ton. 1 ingi 
l , cited i - 138 above. The reasoning is ‘true’, presum- 
ably, both in the sense that it is based on correct premisses (correct general rules or 
gorreet ends) and that the person reasons validly (i.e. without the character-based 
KP. oe typical of akrasia). See further Charles (1984), 188-94. 
n ‘thick values’, see Williams (1985), 143-5; on the int i i 

ethical terms, see text to nn. 131-2 mre i cio M 
CHA ae translates aristeuein in 11. 409 as ‘to win honour’, instead of to be 
2 ut this might Suggest acting purely to produce a certain social reaction 
ess we also supply an ethically rich understanding of what ^winning honour' 

means, as suggested by Cairns (1993), 70-1, 85-6.. . 
NE 1116*17-23. The idea that values are historically conditioned in this way 
seems to be alien to Greek thinking; in any case, Aristotle would be unlikely to regard 

Homeric virtue as typically ‘civic’ (politike). 
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Odysseus' speech is certainly striking; but we should probably not 


` draw too sharp a distinction between Odysseus’ monologue and the 


others in this respect. As Williams argues, in so far as the notion of a 
'shame culture' is applicable in a useful way to Homer, it denotes a 
society in which the participants have an internalized sense of the 
judgements (relating to shame or honour) that other members of 
their culture would make on their actions.'?! Such internalization can 
reach the point where the people concerned perform the sort of acts 
that would legitimately gain honour without any explicit desire or 
expectation of gaining such honour. It could, so to speak, become a 
point of honour that one should act in this way as being the fine 
thing to do, without any such expectations. This may be the kind of 
framework within which to understand Odysseus' attitude here, as 
well as Hector's internalized sense of shame in his monologue; 
although other factors may also be at work, affecting Odysseus' 
expression of his motives.” If so, there is, after all, some difference 
between Odysseus' stance and that which Aristotle takes to be 
characteristic of proper courage (from which all considerations of 
honour or shame are eliminated). But the gap is not so great as to 
invalidate the use of Aristotle's criteria for virtue to define the 
character of the Homeric pattern of motivation. 

Stoic thinking on ethical motivation can also be noted usefully 
here. Stoic thinking also accommodates the idea that virtue is 
properly expressed in performing the 'appropriate acts' (kathekonta) 
which attach to one's nexus of interpersonal and communal relation- 
ships, but that it does not follow from this that 'virtue' is to be 
understood simply in class-based or status-based terms. Stoic think- 
ing also contains, in its own way, the idea that the virtuous person 
has a type of consistency of character and of cohesion of reasoning 


5! Williams (1993), 81-8; see also Cairns (1993), 15-18. 

13? For this type of interpretation of these two passages (and also of Hector's words 
at Il. 6. 441—6, cited in n. 209 below), see Cairns (1993), 80-3, esp. 81 n.113. 

19 Fenik (19784), 71-3, notes Odysseus’ characteristically spare and unflinching 
awareness of the stark realities of warrior conflict (as evidenced in 11. 430-3, 450-5, 
14. 83-7, 19. 226-33); also Odysseus’ commitment to the Trojan war, like Diomedes’, 
is total. 

154 However, Aristotle does not consider the case (intermediate between courage 
proper and 'civic' courage) of the internalized sense of the value of honour-conferring 
acts. The idea that honour is a proper response to virtue (but that the virtuous man 
does not specifically seek honour) is present in his account of megalopsuchia ‘mag- 
nanimity’ or ‘pride’ (NE 4. 5, esp. 1123°20--4, 1124*1-17). On the linkage between 
Aristotle's account of 'civic courage' and his conception of shame (aidos) in NE 3. 8 
and EE 3. 1, see Belfiore (1992), 196—200. 
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ing the intended result of fighting (maintaining life, winning) is also 


| important, but in a secondary way. As I have already suggested, it 
may be rather misleading to take Odysseus' monologue (striking 


though it is) in isolation; and it is better to try to connect its stance 
with the concern with honour and shame which is explicit else- 
where. But the point still holds good that, in Homeric ethics, honour 
is seen as that which properly accrues to honourable or fine action; 
and performing honourable actions (rather than seeking honour) is 
the highest goal of heroic action, even at the risk of losing (what the 
Stoics call) "primary natural goods' such as one's continued life. In 
this respect, Odysseus’ monologue is not so untypical; and the point 
of comparison between his stance and that of Stoic ethics is yet 
closer than Schofield suggests. 

It might seem that the drift of the present argument is towards the 
assimilation of Homeric patterns of ethical motivation (and of the 
related aspects of Aristotelian and Stoic theory).to Kantian thinking. 
The kind of attitude that I am attributing to Odysseus, together with 
its analogues in Greek philosophy, may seem to be very close to that 
of giving priority to duty over inclination, an attitude seen by Kant as 
characteristic of a moral response, and as grounded by the categori- 
cal imperative. It would be surprising, indeed, if there were 
nothing in common between the conceptions of ethical or moral 
motivation in these different contexts of European cultural history. 
But it remains my view that the larger frameworks of thinking in 
which these seemingly shared attitudes are contained are substan- 
tively different. 

I discuss the relationship between Kant and the Greek theories 
later.'*! But the core of my position can be stated by reference to the 
Homeric material; it follows from the point made earlier about 
Kantian and non-Kantian ethical approaches. As Snell recognizes, 
Odysseus’ decision is not analysed appropriately in terms of an 
autonomous act or stance of self-binding to universal principles.’ 
Odysseus recognizes the priority of what is implied in ‘being best’ 
through engagement with the roles and practices in which such an 

159 For another aspect of Homeric ethics which is, arguably, comparable to the Stoic 


(and Aristotelian) understanding of ethical motivation, the performing of co-operative 
acts, including risking one's life, as a ‘gratuitous’, unforced gesture, see below 2.6, text 
to nn. 127-8, 134; 2.7, text to nn. 145-6. 

160 See Kant, ML, pp. 66-8, 71-5, 83-7- 

161 See refs. in n. 129 above. Pss 

182 See text to n. 135 above. 
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. tide of fortune (or ‘divine opposition’, mpòs ĝaípova) with a man 
whom a god honours. On this basis, he argues that none of the 


Greeks ‘should disapprove’ (veueoýoera:), if he sees Menelaus 
retreating before Hector, who fights with divine help (100-1).'* His 
decision is not, however, simply to retreat; it is rather to find Ajax 
and for them to return to battle together and see if they can (even in 
the face of divine opposition (mpós Saipovd mep)) rescue Patroclus’ 
corpse, this option presenting itself to Menelaus as 'the best of bad 
things’ (kakon phertaton, 102—5). 

Scholars are divided about whether Menelaus’ response shows a 
degree of cowardice, or rather the kind of deliberative intelligence 
and strength of mind to resist adopting an ill-advised course of 
action because of a sense of shame (aidestheis, 95).”° In support of 
the first view is the fact that Menelaus’ clinching argument (that it is 
disastrous to fight against one honoured by a god) rests on an inter- 
pretation of events, about which no Homeric human figure can be 
certain; hence, Homeric figures react in very different ways to the 
impression that a god is working against them.” In support of the 
second is the fact that Menelaus’ judgement does seem to be borne 
out by events. Even Ajax, flanked by Menelaus, despairs of their 
surviving Hector's assault, and has to call for more help (17. 238- 
45). 

What is crucial, in the present context, is to gauge the impact of 
the emphasis on public shame and disapproval in Menelaus' 
appraisal of his situation. In the light of Williams's analysis of a 
shame-culture, namely as one in which interactive attitudes are 
properly seen as a basis for ethical life (and in which such attitudes 
are often internalized),’” it may be wrong to see Menelaus’ response 
as being characterized as ethically superficial Menelaus' special 
position on the Greek side (it is, in a strong sense, his war), may be 
such as to make him, appropriately, aware of the shame involved in 
anything but total dedication to the war, and to the claims of his 


169 47. 97-9; on the role of general principles in guiding Homeric deliberation, see 
1.2 above, esp. text to nn. 77-9. 3 

vo See, for the first view, Voigt (1934), 92 ff; Fenik (19784), 86-9; and, for the 
second, Gaskin (1990), 8-9. 

T! See Fenik (19784), 88, citing Il. 17. 645-7, and 11. 317-19. Contrast also 
Agenor's reaction in 21. 569-70, see text to n. 180 below. In fact (apart from Zeus' 
general support for Hector at this stage), Apollo has just urged Hector on (75-81); but 
Menelaus does not know this, nor is it clear what difference Apollo's urging will make 
to the outcome of the battle. E 

12 See 1.3 above, text to nn. 120-5. 
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allies.7? Although this point is not as explicit as in Hector’s mono- 
logue, there is no suggestion that Menelaus’ concern is only with 
public reaction to his actions. He himself recognizes that his retreat 
might be regarded as shameful (and hence that it might incur dis- 


. approval if it is seen); but this is not to say that he thinks that it 


would not be shameful if no one happened to be looking." His con- 
cern is that the course of action that he chooses, as being ‘the best of 
bad things’ (105)”° should not be misinterpreted. His concern pre- 
supposes both that others have a legitimate (reactive) interest in his 
response and that he himself feels the force of any judgement that 
might properly be made on his actions. He feels the force of it, that 
is, because he makes the same judgement on his own action. 

Thus, I think that it would be wrong to take Menelaus' emphasis 
on shame and disapproval (in contrast to Odysseus' silence on this 
point) as evidence of an ethically shallow, and perhaps cowardly, 
character. On the other hand, I think that this difference would have 
some ethical significance in Homeric terms (as well as, of course, 
Aristotelian terms);"5 and that it does not simply denote, Say, a 
difference in personal style between the two figures. Taken in the 
light of the other monologues, Odysseus' monologue represents an 
extreme in the extent to which simply doing what ‘is best’ is taken to 
be a decisive consideration, regardless of others’ reactions. It is not 
inconsistent with the general understanding of Homeric ethics 
offered here (as constituted, in part at least, by a nexus of reactive 
attitudes) to see Odysseus’ response as marking a high level of 
internalization of his society's ethics. 

The ethical quality of Odysseus’ response, as well as Menelaus’, 
comes out more plainly if we contrast it with Agenor's (19. 553-70). 
Farlier, I suggested that much of the deliberation of the monologues 
can be understood as a type of means-end reasoning, directed at the 
goal (broadly speaking) of avoiding death without acting dis- 
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honourably (and without incurring the disgrace that this involves).7 
Agenor’s monologue is unique among the four in its concentration 


‘on the first part of this goal, avoiding death, at the expense of the 


second, acting honourably. Although Agenor ends up by standing 
his ground, he reaches this position, paradoxically, by reasoning 
which is directed solely at saving his life.’ He rejects the option of 
running away (towards Troy) like the rest as carrying with it the 
certainty of future death at Achilles’ hands. But the second option, 
that of running out into the plain of Troy, though it might yield an 
eventual escape to Troy, might well also lead to his being caught by 
Achilles. It is only the thought that both these ways of avoiding 
death will fail that leads him to try standing his ground, in that this 
offers at least some chance, however faint, of killing Achilles 
instead." On the face of it, then, this monologue contains the least 
of what should count as ethically good motivation, either by the 
standards of Homeric ethics or of later Greek philosophical ethics. 
The interest of Agenor’s monologue in this connection lies mainly 
in the way that it brings out, by contrast, the more ethically 
motivated deliberations of the other monologues. The contrast with 
Hector’s monologue, which comes not long after (22. 99-130), is 
especially pointed. In external form, Hector’s monologue exhibits the 
same structure of reasoning as Agenor’s. Like Agenor, he considers 
two options by which he might avoid confronting Achilles, and thus 
save his life, as his parents have just urged him to do. But, rejecting 
both options, he chooses to stand and fight as, apparently, offering 
some prospect of victory and continued life.” Like Agenor, he thus 
reaches the decision to stand his ground by the oblique route of 
rejecting life-saving courses of action,” though in doing so (unlike 
Agenor) he makes a decision that expresses his courage, as shown 


177 See 1.2 above, text to nn. 83-4. 

78 Relatedly, this is the monologue in which the prospect of death, and its violent 
connotations, are most explicit (see 555, 565, and 568-9). The phrase dvdAuda 
Beporopijoe. (555) might seem to carry a negative evaluation of the option of flight; 
Lattimore translates ‘will ... cut my throat like a coward’s’; but the adjective may 
signify rather ‘weak’ (LSJ); thus, I translate, ‘since I am too weak to stop him’. 

79 There is a partial parallel to this line of reasoning in Il. 22. 99-150, discussed in 
text to nn. 200-2 below. 

180 Cf. 21. 553-5, 556-66 (interrupted by the formulaic 562), 567—70, with 22. 99- 
110, 111-28 (interrupted by the formulaic 122); the phraseology of the concluding 
words in each case (22. 570 and 22. 130) underlines the similarity. 

181 As Fenik (19782), 83, suggests, this point is reflected in the fact that he does not 
stick by his decision but soon runs away (22. 131-8). 
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n similarity of external form only serves to under- 
ee RE the ee of Hector's. deliberations. In 
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n his engagement with his familial and communal role. 
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oe inside the wall, my son, so that you can save the Trojans and 
jan women and not give great glory [kudos] to Peleus’ son and 
yourself be robbed of your own life.”® What prevents him from 
doing 80 is his sense of shame at having to retreat inta Troy under 
is ees How, exactly, should we understand this sense 
of shame? Adkins and Snell, approaching the question. from their 


post-Cartesian and post-Kantian standpoints, seek to minimize the ` 


ethical status of this response. Adkins presents the monologue as an 
illustration of Homer's inability to distinguish between a ‘mistake’ 
anda ‘moral error’ (the latter being taken to involve an act of will and 
to provide grounds for a sense of guilt). He takes Hector to be 
expressing his disgrace at having made the mistaken jüdgement 
M led to his defeat. Adkins does not refer explicitly to the fact 

at Hector’s shame is expressed in terms of the imagined judge- 
ments of other Trojans; but he would, presumably, take this as 
Support for his general view that what matters in Homer is winning 
reputation and not losing face, and that Homeric ethics have no 
other foundations than this. Analogously, Snell dismisses Wolff's 
attempt to see the monologue as an expression of tragische Schuld 
(‘tragic guilt’), on the grounds that the Homeric thought-world lacks 
the conceptual basis to present the psychological and moral capaci- 
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ties that Snell sees as central in the tragic framework: the self- 
conscious exercise of moral freedom and the struggle against 


necessity. 
Leaving aside for the moment any reservations we may have 


about the ethical standpoint presupposed by Snell and Adkins,” 
Adkins's reading, in particular, ignores some substantial counter- 
indications about Hector's motivation. 


But now, since I have destroyed the people by my recklessness 
{dracfaAinaww pow], I feel shame [aideomai] before the Trojans and the 
Trojan women with their trailing dresses, and am frightened that someone 
who is-worse than me [kakoteros] will say: "Hector relied on his own strength 


and destroyed his people.’ (22. 104—7) 


What is clear from these lines is that Hector's shame is a response 
not so much to personal defeat and loss of honour as to the fact that 
he (on whom Troy's defence principally depends) has 'destroyed his 
people’, and done so ‘by my own recklessness’, in ignoring 
Polydamas’ advice and relying on his own strength at a crucial 
moment of battle.” Hector's shame does not just derive from the 
fact that he must face the reproaches of the Trojans (including the 
wives and other relatives of those whose death he caused) if he goes 
into Troy (105-7). He himself accepts that he was wrong to reject 
Polydamas' advice, and that it was because of his 'recklessness' that 
these lives have been lost (103-4). The thought that he must face 
Polydamas and the Trojans, and that he will be (rightly) open to criti- 
cism from ‘someone who is worse than me’ makes his sense of 
shame more intense, so much so that the alternative of confronting 
Achilles seems preferable, even if it involves his dying (‘nobly’, or ‘in 
glory’, éükAeuos) in defence of the city (108—10). But the sense of 
shame is one that he already feels; it will not cease to exist if Hector 
avoids going into the city. The fact that Hector deliberates in this 
way shows that he has internalized the reactive attitudes that are 
central to Homeric ethical life. The Trojan men and women, and the 
inferior critic, whose reactions he imagines, play the role of the 


155 Snell (1930), 150-1; see 1.1 above, text to nn. 6—10, 21-2. 
18 For such reservations, see 1.3 above, text to nn. 107-25; see also text to nn. 189— 


95 below. 
87 Hector is referring tó Il. 18. 249-313; on this incident, see Redfield (1975), 143- 


53; Schofield (1986), 18-22. 
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earlier, the imagined Trojan spokesman represents the 'internalized 


 other' who articulates the reactive judgement that, as Hector has 
already acknowledged, is properly made on his action." In the kind 


of psychological model suggested by Dennett, this figure also serves 
as an articulation of Hector's self-consciousness, in so far as it shows 
Hector converting into internal dialogue the kind of action-guiding 
judgement that normally forms part of interpersonal dialogue. 
Similar points can be made about the way in which Hector charac- 
terizes the earlier action which is the subject of these imagined 
reactive judgements. Although this action is presented as one for 
which Hector is responsible, and blameworthy, since it exhibited 
'recklessness' (104), it is not characterized in the terms that Adkins 
and Snell would require for a responsible action: namely, by iden- 
tifying a crucial mental state (a decision by a self-conscious ‘T’ or an 
act of will) which could serve as the basis for a properly moral 
action.? Rather, it is characterized as the outcome of a process of 


interpersonal deliberation, in which Polydamas ‘told me to lead the 


Trojans inside the city ... [but] I did not take any notice of him’, 
more literally, ‘I did not obey him’ or ‘was not persuaded by him’, 
éyw où mOduqv, 101-3). We may take it that, as elsewhere in 
Homer, this interpersonal dialogue, like the deliberative mono- 
logues, represents a way of articulating psychological motivation.” 
But, as I have suggested in 1.2, this motivation is better analysed in 
terms of action-guiding reasons and practical reasoning than of self- 
conscious acts of will. Also, as argued in 1.3, the ethical content of 
such reasoning is better analysed by reference to engagement with a 
determinate interpersonal and communal role than to the auto- 
nomous commitment to universal principles required by Snell and 
Adkins. 

In other words, Hector’s monologue expresses the kind of sense of 
responsibility and self-consciousness that is appropriate to an 
‘objective’ (non-subject-centred) psychological framework and a 
‘participant’ ethical framework. The kind of ‘self’ of which he is 
conscious is that of a psychological.agent who acts on the basis of 
reasons and reasoning, and whose reasoning about future actions is 
shaped by the consequences of his past actions. The ‘self’ involved is 


V? See text to nn. 187-8 above. . 

193 See text to nn. 183~5, and more generally 1.1, above. 
194 For the relevant action, see refs. in n. 187 above. 

195 See 1.2 above, text to nn. 60-1. 
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also an ethical agent whose reasons and reasoning are informed by 
the action-guiding beliefs of his community and by his engagement 
with his social role. It is this kind of ‘self’ of which Hector's mono- 
logue shows 'consciousness', and whose 'responsibility' is acknowl- 
edged. This kind of self-consciousness is displayed partly, as 
suggested, by the significant use of internalized dialogue. It is also 
displayed by other distinctive features of this exceptionally extended 
monologue. One is the use of the deliberative formula, 'that would 
be much better’, first, in a varied form, to denote what would have 
been much better (dv modd KépBtov Hev), namely, that he should have 
taken note of Polydamas (103); and then, to describe a course of 
action (killing or dying in battle) which ‘would be much better’ (äv 
troÀ) xépd:ov ein) only because of his shame at not having done what 
was better before (108—10).96 Secondly, the relatively complex 
grammatical structure of the lines, with their significant mix of 
tenses and grammatical. moods, articulates Hector’s shameful 


acknowledgement of the present and likely future consequences of | 
his past actions.'? One, at least, of the implications of these formal : 


features is to underline characteristics of adult human life which, 
as noted earlier, are also stressed by Aristotle. Adult human practical 
reasoning typically involves a sense of time (past, present, and 
future), and of living a life (a single, and, in principle, cohesive life) 
over time. Adult human reasoning is also properly informed by a 
sense of the appropriate, or ‘mean’ response (the belief, emotion, 
and action) that derives from the nexus of interpersonal and com- 
munal relationships in which one is engaged.” When Hector 
imagines the reactions that others will make to what he has done if 
he re-enters the city, he draws the conclusion that it would be better 
to kill or die in battle (although this is not what would have been better 
absolutely) than to fail to register the force of their (justified) 
response and the shame that it entails. The grammar of the lines, as 
well as the internalized dialogue, thus expresses the kind of self- 
conscious responsibility that is consistent with the relevant type of 
understanding of human beings as psycho-ethical agents. 

Hector's reflection on his first option, then, simply leads him back 


s On formulaic patterns in Homeric deliberation, see refs. in n. 58 above. 
: Tenses: future (100), past (101-3, 104), present (105); moods: subjunctive and 
optative (103, 106, 108). For a translation of lines 99-110, see 1.2 above, P- 49- 
For another, see text to nn. 208-9 below: 
V? See 1.2 above, text to nn. 85-7; 1.3 above, text to nn. 137-40. 
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| to the terrible confrontation with Achilles before him (108-10). His 
_ second line of thought, while also directed at saving his life, is 
equally different from the equivalent part of Agenor's monologue.?? 


He thinks of taking off his armour, and offering to make a peace- 
treaty with Achilles, involving the return of Helen and the handing 
over of all Troy's wealth (111-21). This differs from Agenor's second 
strategy not only in that it presupposes .Hector's special political 
role, and the threat posed to Troy by his death. It also differs in that 
Hector's proposal has an ethical basis: as he himself points out, 
Paris' removal of Helen and her possessions was 'the beginning of 
the quarrel' (116), and so to effect their return would be to make 
good a wrong as well as to save his own life. Indeed, Hector's second 
option can be seen as, in ethical terms, consequentially related to the 
first. The option of retreating into Troy is ruled out by the fact of 
Hector's shame at the results of his ‘recklessness’. His second option 
is, in effect, a response to the more generalized shame felt by Paris' 
family at the disastrous consequences for Troy of Paris' reckless- 
ness.?! Nothing can be done now to compensate for the first reason 
for shame; but Hector imagines, at least briefly, that something can 
be done to compensate for the second, and done in a way that will 
save his life with honour. What leads Hector to break off this line of 
thought is not the realization that it is ethically wrong, but that it is 
irrelevant to the reality of his situation. Achilles is no longer fighting 
Hector as the leader of the Trojans but as the killer of Patroclus; and 
so the kind of peace-treaty that Hector has in mind will mean 
nothing to Achilles. If Hector strips off his armour, there will be no 
basis for dialogue, as Hector acknowledges in the poignant imagery 
of 126-8. It is the termination of this line of thought that leads 
Hector, abruptly, to decide to settle the issue by conflict (129-30). 

The features of Hector's reasoning discussed so far, in both stages 
of the monologue, need to be borne in mind if we are to appraise 
properly the quality of the ethical motivation presented there. On 
the face of it, if we compare Hector's monologue with Odysseus’, 
rather than Agenor's, Odysseus comes off much better. Odysseus' 
knowledge of what a chieftain should do, if he is to ‘be best’ 

200 See text to nn. 180-1 above. 

2t For an earlier attempt to remove this shame and the trouble that it has caused, 


see Il. 3. 39-94. 

%2 Achilles will kill him ‘like a woman’, a form of interchange characterized by 
contrast with the ‘whispering’ intimacies (óapiZénevas . . . óaptterov) of boy and girlin 
such locations (125-8); see also Redfield (1975), 158; Richardson (1995), 119-21. 
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(aristeuein) is sufficient to make him stand his ground without 
further deliberation; in this respect, his motivation lends itself read- 
ily to analysis in terms of Aristotelian and Stoic models of virtue.” 
In Hector's case, the weight of his deliberation falls on exploring 
mheang to save his life, and the decision to stand his ground (Odys- 
seus decision) emerges as a last resort, and as one which is weakly 
maintained.” But to end the comparison there would be to ignore 
relevant similarities and differences between the two monologues. 
For one thing, as suggested earlier, Odysseus’ motivation is also best 
E as inhering in the desire to act honourably. He too wants 
5 act ma way that would properly win the reactive judgement of 

onour from his fellow chieftains (whether or not they do, in fact, 
make such judgements). Hector's deliberations, like Menelaus', to 
some extent (and in pointed contrast to Agenor's), are directed at 
saving his life in a way that is compatible with acting honourably; 


and, to this extent, his motivation is essentially similar to 


Odysseus’? . 


Also, although Hector adopts in a more reluctant way the course : 


of action which Odysseus takes to be, unequivocally, the mark of 
one who is to ‘be best’, there is more scope for debate, in Hector's 
case, about what ‘being best’ involves in this situation. His dilemma 
is more ‘all or nothing’ than Odysseus’. If he fights and kills Achilles 
he saves both himself and Troy (at least, for the present); if he dies, 
his death entails the destruction of his family and city. As Priam 
underlines, Hector’s role as the defender of his family and ‘the 
ue and Trojan women’ is, arguably, best fulfilled by retreat.” 
cn Hector, in his monologue, says that a sense of shame prevents 

im from facing those same "Trojans and Trojan women' (because of 
his failure to rescue their people in the past, 104-5) he is, in effect, 


e o 1.3 above, text to nn. 144—59. 

da a Pan ms ground briefly before running away (22. 131-8). 
6. 441-65. Although Hear wile Oi mra. os hie Disi coda ihe 
reactive judgements of shame and honour that would oy RR un aa hi 
actions (see n. 188 above), he couples this with the ET Hevea pe 
Tan Une ein and to fight always among the first Missi 
EE pA He noeud ORE UM; ^was always the best at fighting' 

ae Mes Hoe coin ormulation to Odysseus’ statement in Il. 11. 408-9. 

s isolation is much greater than Odysseus’. Odysseus’ stand forms 


part of a continuing larger battle; and h 
M ideae, d icd nd he can, when wounded, call for help (11. 461— 


%7 See text to n. 182 above. 
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disputing his father’s presentation of re-entering the city as the most 


` honourable course of action. But the fact that he twice considers a 
- way of acting that is consistent with his father's advice shows the 


weight that he gives to the thought that he should perpetuate his life 
and his role as the defender of his family and city and that he could 
do so with honour. Thus, the fact that he is slow to reject the option 
which Odysseus rejects so quickly does not necessarily signify 
inferiority in the quality of his motivation. — 

But the most substantial difference between the two cases derives 
from a further feature of Hector's monologue and one which can also 
be taken as showing a kind of self-consciousness. This is the 
consciousness that the present consequences of his past actions 
make it impossible for him to pursue future courses of action which 
would realize his overall goal of continuing his life in an honourable 
way. This consciousness is also displayed in the form of the mono- 
logue. It is Hector's recognition that 'it would have been much 
better' for him to have taken Polydamas' advice, which forces him 
now to conclude that 'it would be better' to fight Achilles, and 
perhaps be Killed by him, than to re-enter the city (though there is a 
clear respect in which it would not be better). In the second part of 
the monologue, it is the recognition that the killing of Patroclus rules 
out the possibility of coming to terms with Achilles that makes him 
conclude that it is ‘better’ to fight him as soon as possible."* These 
phrases, positioned as they are in the monologue, do not simply 
exhibit the reasoning by which Hector reaches these conclusions. 
Forming as they do a pointed contrast to the courses of action con- 
sidered, they show how Hector is, and sees that he is, forced into a 
conflict that he has good reason to avoid. Thus, a further kind of 
consciousness that the monologue displays is that he is trapped; and 
that the decision to fight is forced on him by the logic of events 
rather than the logic of his own goal-directed reasoning. The way in 
which the conclusion (that he must fight) emerges both consequen- 
tially, and with a reluctant awkwardness, from his reasoning 
expresses precisely the character of his predicament.” 

This dimension of Hector's situation is of the type that makes 
scholars inclined to see him as a ‘tragic’ figure.?? This raises the 
question of the ethical framework in which we can define most 


39 See 22. 103, 108, 129; see also text to nn. 196~7 above. 
29 On the structure of the monologue, see text to nn. 180—1, 196—7, 208, above. 
20 See e.g. Redfield's way of formulating this idea: 2.3 below, text to nn. 60-2. 
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effectively this aspect of Hector’s predicament. Ithink that it is clear 
x the post-Cartesian and post-Kantian frameworks presupposed 
y Snell and Adkins do not provide what is required. Snell, as noted 
earlier, dismisses Wolff’s claim that Hector's monologue expresses 
E guilt', on the grounds that Hector (like other Homeric figures) 
oes not possess the kind of self-conscious agency, and the ability to 
genuine personal decisions’, that is characteristic of the tragic 
thought-world. Adkins focuses rather on the fact that Hector's 
monologue shows the Homeric failure to distinguish between a 
mistake’ of judgement and a ‘moral error’. Informing both these 
views, in different ways, are the Kantian ideas that the sole determi- 
nant of the moral quality of an action is that of the intention that 
underlies it, and that to be a ‘person’ (or a rational being) is to be 
free, at a fundamental level, to make the morally right decision 
whatever the circumstances?! What is striking about Hechos 
monologue, as analysed here, is that he both is, and is not, a free 


agent. Although he must decide, and wants to decide honourably, he ` 


must decide in a context in which, as he realizes, all the honourable 
options (except one) are foreclosed. He is thus free to deliberate but 
not free to adopt either of the actions which would represent the 
outcome of these deliberations? This is not a dilemma whose 
ethical character is well captured by the Kantian framework. 

A key feature of Williams's ethical thinking has been the critique 
of the Kantian ideas just noted, especially the radical distinction 
between factual or prudential and moral considerations presupposed 
by Adkins.?? Williams has deployed the very un-Kantian ideas of 
moral luck’ and 'agent regret’ to convey the thought that the moral 
dimension in a situation is not confined to the quality of the agent’s 
intentions."'* He has also claimed that Greek epic and tragedy (rather 
than Greek philosophy) are of special value to contemporary 
thinkers because these genres communicate the force of these un- 
Kantian ethical ideas, a claim that has been both developed and 


183 5 ab ve; 1 above. esp text to nn 20-3, 26-36; also 6. 
zu See text to nn ~ O b g 6—36 6.6 
below, text to nn 150-2. * 


7? Hector can neither re-ente i i 
-enter the cit -íi i i 
ee Cie y (99-110) nor make terris with Achilles (111- 
73 See n. 183 above. 
214 n 4 è 
a i d moral luck’ conveys the idea that the tightness or wrongness 
ee e ermined not only by the moral quality of the intentions of the agent, 
o by the agent's success and failure in the project undertaken. To this degree an 


element of ‘intrinsic’ or ‘constitutive’ luck is i 
ck x Ea Sos 
dn. Is inseparable from ethical life. See Williams 
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qualified by Martha Nussbaum.” Most relevant here is. the 
| suggestion that the tragic depiction of the self-blinding Oedipus and 


of Heracles after his madness conveys, in a highly intense form, the 
kind of ‘regret’ that an agent properly feels about actions which he 
performed but did not perform intentionally. On Kantian grounds, 
such agents have no reason to feel a sense of responsibility or guilt; 
but Williams argues that the tragedies convey the thought that an 
agent should, in such cases, register fully the moral force of the fact 
that he performed these actions, and feel a proper regret for the 
actions thus 'owned'.?!é 
Hector's ethical situation is not precisely similar to that of Oedipus 
and Heracles in this respect: he is not regretting, and accepting a 
kind of liability for, actions performed unintentionally. But, by going 
to meet Achilles, he is ‘owning’, and accepting liability for, the 
consequences of a series of actions which are not uniformly based on 
blameworthy intentions. The action which rules out the first honour- 
able option that he considers, the rejection of Polydamas' advice at a 
crucial moment of battle, he now accepts as blameworthy (though it 
did not seem so to him at the time).”” But he does not present as 
blameworthy the killing of the enemy Patroclus, though this action 
now plays a decisive role in ruling out the second honourable option 
that he considers.?5 Nor, of course, is he blameworthy as an indi- 
vidual for the seizure of Helen, which is identified as the cause of the 
the Trojan War and hence of the killing of Patroclus which rules out 
this second option.” But it is the consequences of this interrelated 
series of actions that he, while regretting, ‘owns’ in his deliberations, 
and accepts the implication, that he must go to fight, and probably 
be killed by, his enemy. Williams’s category of ‘agent regret’ 
captures the combination of agency and passivity, regret and 
25 See e.g. Williams (19814), 30 n. 2; (19810), 252-3; (1993), 158-60; also refs. in 
n. 216 below. Nussbaum (1986) reinforces this claim as regards Greek tragedy (chs. 2, 


3, 13), but highlights also an awareness of the importance of moral luck in Aristotle 
and (in a complex and ambivalent way) in Plato too; see her pp. 18~19. See also 6.6 
below, esp. text to nn. 161-94, which suggests a larger role for moral luck in Greek 
philosophical thinking about individual responsibility for becoming virtuous than Wil- 
liams allows (despite his brief comment on the element of ‘constitutive luck’ in deter- 
mining whether or not one would become a sage (19814), 20). 

716 Williams (1993), 68—74, 133-5. 

?U |]. 22, 101-3 (referring to 18. 249-313), discussed in text to nn. 186-99 above. 

75 I], 22. 123-8, alluding, without self-criticism, to 16. 818-61 (the killing of 
Patroclus is signalled as potentially disastrous for Hector in 16. 8524, but is not there- 
fore presented as expressing ‘recklessness’ on his part). 

49 See I]. 22. 110-20, esp. 116, taken with text to nn. 201-2 above. 
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acknowledgement of responsibility, that is involved in this kind of 
predicament in a way that is not true of the Kantian categories pre- 
supposed by Snell and Adkins. 


Williams focuses on the contrast between the person as agent © 


(performer of actions). and as locus of intentions. But Hector’s 
predicament also Presupposes other features noticed earlier as 
relevant to the Homeric framework of thinking. It is as someone 
thoroughly engaged in, and committed by, his role as a social partici- 
pant, as brother of Paris, and chief defender of Troy, that Hector 
must own the interrelated consequences of these actions; he does 
not do so as an individual agent taken in isolation from his social 
role. Also, it is as a human being who lives a life of social participa- 
tion over time (and who may who, over time, come to see differently 
the moral character and implications of his actions) that Hector does 
so, rather than as the locus of intentions which are, at the relevant 
time, self-evidently right or wrong.?! This further aspect of Hector’s 


predicament underlines the point that his ethical attitudes and’ 


motivation are not inferior to Odysseus’.”” Rather, what is presented 
in the monologue are attitudes and motivation of similar quality in a 
situation of much greater ethical complexity. 


For the most part, in this chapter, I have considered separately the 
question of the psychological and the ethical models that are em- 
bodied in the deliberative monologues. I have argued, on the one 
hand, that Homeric psychological patterns are best understood in 
the light of a non-subject-centred (and, specifically, non-Cartesian) 
model of mind, and, on the other, that the ethical patterns are best 
understood in the light of a non-Kantian model, centred on the idea, 
of full-hearted engagement with a communal role. However, the 
discussion has also indicated some of the ways in which these two 
questions are interconnected; for instance, the monologues can be 
seen as illustrating the idea that internalized (ethical) reactive 
attitudes function also as action-guiding beliefs and thus as a form of 


20 See e.g. Williams (1995), 70 (on Oedipus): "What has happened to him, in fact, is 
that he brought it about’ (my italics replacing Williams's), and refs. in n. 216 above. See 
also Williams (1981), 27: ‘The constitutive thought of regret ... is something like 
“how much better if it had been otherwise" (expressed, in ‘agent regret’, as the wish 
that one had acted differently). On the role of the idea ‘it would have been much better 
[if 1 had acted differently]' in Hector's monologue, esp. 22, 103, see text to nn. 208-9 
above. 

?! See text to n. 199 above. 

?? See also text to nn. 203-9 above. 
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motivation.?” In the case of Hector’s monologue, in particular, I have 


— suggested that the expression of internalized reactive attitudes in the 


form of internal dialogue is indicative both of the ethical va the 
psychological framework involved; and that both of these rame- 
works need to be kept in mind in defining the kind of uu cA 
ness and sense of responsibility represented in the monologue.^^* In 
later chapters, I go further in exploring the interplay pa an 
objective psychological model, a participant ethical model, and, F 
Greek philosophy at least, an objectivist approach to norms an 

knowledge." The discussion of Hector's monologue pd pre- 
figured the principal topic of the next chapter, that of 2 aus 
appropriate framework in which to place the E : ica 
complexity involved in the portrayal of the key figures of Greek epic 


and tragedy at key moments. 


7235 See e.g. 1.3 above, text to nn. 144-54; and text to nn. 172~5 above; also 1.2, text 
to nn. 77—89, 92-7; 1.3, text to nn. 117, 124-5. 
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2s e Hie Op between an objective psychological model and a participant 


i .1. On objectivism as an 
i del in Greek epic and tragedy, see Ch. 3, esp. 3.1 
inn fee of Greek philosophy, perhaps implied in Greek poetry, see 4.7 below, 


text to nn. 273-8. 
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Being a Hero 


2.1 THE PROBLEMATIC HERO ; 


In the i 
| Sd ee chapter, I have used-the distinction between sub- 
| ate EA ically, post-Cartesian) and objective psychological 
i AR e ah individualist (specifically, post-Kantian) and 
| Soe r fe ical models to identify certain positions in the debate 
ea : : aracter of Homeric deliberation, and to contribute to that 
ae = also used the discussion of the patterns of practical 
des gan ethical motivation embodied in the Iliadic deliberative 
mu ne to give some illustration of what is involved in the claim 
E n objective-participant conception of the person underlies 
reek poetry and philosophy, 
4 > ps n I approach ina broadly similar way a related issue: 
er ` conor prial and interpretative framework in which to 
p p : : p) the ‘problematic hero’ who figures in many read- 
e Iliad and Greek traged identi j 
8: B e y. Here too, I identify certain 
par P which are informed by subjective-individualist con- 
E i p i P To also use certain passages from the Iliad and 
urther ri'ustration of what is implied in an "obiecti 
Ed | plied in an ‘objective- 
E pd E of the person. In this and the following chap- 
s piore the relationship between them i 
; emes which are treated 
| miii in Chapter 1: the understanding of human motivation in 
d Rude and reasoning, and the understanding of ethical 
ue is in terms of engagement with interpersonal or communal 
l a. T am especially interested in the idea that the 
-paruapant conception (as well as the jecti 
object t subjective- 
15. n 8ives scope for the idea of a type of and dee 
i ing, invo ving reflection on the 
g mvo proper overall goals of a 
human life.! I think that a good deal of what is problematic about the 
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problematic heroes of Greek epic and tragedy inheres in the fact that | 


` they are provoked by their situation into engaging in second-order 


reasoning of a type which guides their emotional responses and : 
leads them to act in a way that seems unacceptable or unreasonable 
by normal standards of interpersonal behaviour. The connections 
between Greek poetic and Greek philosophical thinking about the 
relationship between first- and second-order reasoning are deep and 
interesting; and I pursue them in subsequent chapters.’ 

The idea that certain key figures of the Iliad and tragedy are, in 
some special way, problematic is one which is familiar in con- 
temporary critical discussion. Indeed, the idea is so much associated 
with some specifically contemporary intellectual approaches (such 
as structuralism) that it may seem to be, peculiarly, a product of our 


tion of key figures in the Iliad and Greek tragedy raises special 
problems (bearing especially on the relationship between our ethical 
judgements on the figures.and our emotional responses to them) has 
a long history, and one that goes back, arguably, to Greek culture 
itself; and I note some versions of this idea shortly (2.2 below). 

. Itis also an idea which follows naturally from the discussion of the 
previous chapter, especially that of Hector's monologue (1.4 above). 
In considering the ethical motivation embodied in the Iliadic mono- 
logues, I have assumed that the Iliad represents the kind of fictional 
context in which it is reasonable to look for ethical or moral motiva- 
tion. Indeed, I think that the previous discussion (1.3-4) helps to 
substantiate this assumption; it suggests ways in which we can 
understand the framework of thinking involved as being a properly 
ethical framework, and not as a primitive or defective version of 
moral thinking (on a post-Kantian understanding of morality). How- 
ever, the discussion of Hector, in particular, raises questions of 
special interest in this connection, deriving both from the ethical 
complexity of Hector's response to his situation, and from the full- 
ness with which this is expressed in the monologue. Hector's 
response is rather difficult to ‘place’ ethically; it is less easy to charac- 
terize his response as courageous (or not) than that of Odysseus. 


own era and thought-world.? However, the idea that the presenta- | 
i 
| 


? See Introd., text to nn. 59—61. 

3 The idea reflects the tendency in some contemporary approaches (esp. structural- 
ist and semiotic) to find ethically neutral and non-engaged ways of formulating issues 
which have traditionally been characterized in terms that involve (engaged) ethical 
judgements. See further discussion of Redfield (1975) in 2.3 below, esp. text to nn. 57 
and 63. 
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While a key part of Hector’s response derives from the fact that he 
blames himself (for his ‘recklessness’, Il. 22. 100—7), his response to 
this fact is of a type (permeated by the desire to act honourably) 
which does not seem to be presented as blameworthy. A further 
level of complexity is raised, as we have seen, by his status as an 
agent. On the one hand, he deliberates, as one whose actions depend 


on the outcome of his deliberations. On the other, the framing of his - 


deliberations includes the way in which (as he sees it) his options are 
foreclosed and the outcome constrained by factors that he can no 
longer determine; and this too is a point which bears on our ethical 
appraisal of his response. Relevant also is the way in which this 
unusually extended and distinctively shaped monologue (placed as it 
is at a crucial moment in the narrative) disposes us towards a high 
level of sympathetic engagement with Hector of a kind that colours 
our view of him and his situation.* 

These features of Hector's monologue are typical of the presenta- 


tion of key figures at key moments in the Iliad and Greek tragedy: ` 


they encapsulate some, at least, of the features that make such 
figures ‘problematic’ in the sense relevant to the present discussion. 
I have offered elsewhere a formulation in general terms of what is 
typical of the characterization of Iliadic and tragic figures; and this 
formulation may also serve as a (partial) specification of what makes 
them problematic.’ I have suggested that these figures are presented, 
at the relevant moments, with a certain type of ambivalence or com- 
plexity (which invites a corresponding complexity in our responses) 
in three principal respects. One is that of ethical appraisal: the figure 
is presented in a way that makes it difficult to reach a definitive 
| ethical judgement on her action and attitudes. In some cases, though 


/ not in the case of Hector, this difficulty arises from a tension 


i 


f 
i 
! 


between the standards of judgement used by the other figures in 
their—often negative—characterization of the figure and the 
standards that the problematic hero proposes or presupposes.’ 


* See 1.4 above, text to nn. 186-222. See also Taplin (1992 , 230- 

5 See Gill (19905); also Gill (1986), on tragic oM On IL, rather than 
Od., as anticipating tragedy in this respect, see Gill (19905), 9—17; on ancient views of 
the contrast between Il. and Od., in respects relevant to this question, see Gill (1984) 
149-51, 162-5. On Il. as a ‘tragic’ poem, and Od. as an ‘ethical’ one, see Rutherford 
(1982) and (1986). : 

€ In Hector's case, the problem derives rather from the fact that Hector feels only 
tco keenly the force of the negative judgements which (he thinks) others will make on 
him (Il. 22. 99-110), and that his sense of this forces him to enter a conflict which he 
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Another respect is that of psychological agency or passivity. The 


figure is presented in a way that combines (sometimes puzzlingly) 


contrary indications about the extent to which she should be seen 
either as a psychological agent or as subject to forces deriving from 
the situation or from herself (or both). These two types of complexity 
are related to each other, and also to the third type. Despite the fact 
that the figure is ‘problematic’ in these respects, she is presented in a 
way that gives her a special place in our sympathetic interest, and 
that does not consist simply in the fact that she serves as a focus of 
narrative interest at the relevant moment. Rather, the special status 
of the figure in this respect derives from her role as the vehicle of our 
engagement with the questions or ‘problems’ which the poem as a 
whole explores.” 

This may serve as a formulation of the features that make such 
figures problematic; I now offer an explanatory framework for those 
features of epic and tragic representation, and one which illuminates 
the conception of the person underlying the representation. I do so, 
primarily, by a detailed discussion of the ethical attitudes and 
psychological states of two supremely problematic heroes, Homer's 
Achilles, and Euripides' Medea, as displayed in certain key speeches. 
But, before doing so, I explain the general form of my analysis, and 
the way in which this fits into my larger project. I do so by stating 
my position on an issue which has figured since Antiquity in critical 
discussions of Greek epic and tragedy (and of comparable forms of 
modern literature), an issue to which some of my earlier discussions 
may also be taken as contributions.’ This is the question whether the 


special kind of sympathetic response that we give to Iliadic and | 


tragic figures at key (problematic) moments is to be understood as 
being dependent on our ethical judgements of the figures, in conflict 
with them, or quite independent of them. 

This issue is posed, in a particularly stark form, by the contrasting 


has good reason to avoid; see 1.4 above, text to nn. 186-99. For conflicts about the 
standard of ethical judgement to be applied, see discussion of Achilles and Medea in 2. 


6-9 below; also 3.3-5 below. . 


7 See Gill (19906), 18—19, 30-31; and see further 2.4 below. On the distinct, and 
more limited, question of the role of key figures as narrative focuses or focalizers, see 
Chatman (1986), discussing Genette's theory; Bayley (1974); and Gill (19908), 7-8. A 
different, but complementary, way of understanding the mixture of agency and 
passivity in the presentation of tragic figures (by reference to a specific type of 
psychological-cum-religious world-view) is offered by Padel (1992). 

5 Gill (1986) and (19905). 
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accounts by Plato and Aristotle of our ethical and emotional 
responses to epic and tragic representation. I also consider two con- 
trasting types of modern position on this issue. One position (of 
which I take S.H. Butcher and A.C. Bradley as representing 
different versions) is that the Special kind of sympathetic response 
that we give to problematic tragic heroes is a response to the power 


of ‘personality’, in some sense, of a kind that mitigates or negates’ 


more conventional types of ethical judgements on the figure. The 
other 18 represented here by James Redfield’s semi-structuralist 
reading of the Iliad (1975). The core of his view lies in the idea that 
the problematic hero expresses certain fundamental conflicts in his 
culture (and in human culture generally); and that the special kind of 
response we give to the problematic hero reflects this fact. The 
choice of these two types of position is related to my larger project. 
In ways to be explained, the positions of Plato and Aristotle, while 
divergent, both express an objective-participant conception of the 


person. The positions of Butcher and Bradley constitute variant : 


expressions of the subjective-individualist conception of the person; 
these expressions are related to, but not identical with, the subjective 
and individualist conceptions of the person discussed in the previous 
chapter. Redfield’s position, by contrast, can be taken as represent- 
Ing a more objective-participant approach, though not of the type 
with which I am chiefly concerned in this book. I define the line of 
approach adopted here by reference to these contrasting positions, 
oo to the modes of interpretative reading of texts associated with 
em. 

l Before considering these different positions, one further pre- 
liminary point needs to be made. I have presented this topic not as 
being that of the problematic (epic and tragic) figure but that of the 
problematic hero. The term ‘hero’ is radically ambiguous in contem- 
porary usage, designating both a figure who has a special status in 
her society (or someone who is a member of a special type of society, 
namely a ‘heroic’ one), and a figure who has a special status within a 
work of art, the ‘hero’ of the story.? In the Iliad, and Greek tragedy — 
unlike Greek comedy and modern literature in general—the central, 


? The use of heros (and cognate terms) in the first sense emerges gradually, between 
the Archaic and Classical periods of Greece, as a way of designating the special figures 
of an earlier, idealized era; see Havelock (1978), 101—4. The second sense of ‘hero’ is 
wholly modern, though it does not, of course, follow from this that there are not 
‘heroes’ (in this second sense) in Greek literature. 
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problematic figures are invariably ‘heroes’ in both senses. In all the 


-critical or theoretical positions considered here, the problematic 


character of these figures arises both from the relationship between 
these figures and the society represented in the poems and from the 
special place that these figures are given in the audience's sym- 
pathetic engagement.?? It also arises from the interplay between 
these two features. Indeed, the question of the relationship between 
the ethical status of the problematic hero and the emotional 
responses that she arouses in the audience stands at the centre of the 
issue with which I am concerned. 


2.2 PLATO AND ARISTOTLE 


The difference between the Platonic and Aristotelian positions on 
this issue comes out clearly in these famous passages: 


The best of us, when we listen to Homer or one of the tragic poets represent- 
ing one of the heroes [rwà riv jpw] in distress and stretching out a long 
speech of lamentation or chanting and beating his breast —you know that we 
take pleasure in this, and, abandoning ourselves, we follow in sympathy [or 
‘fellow suffering’, evjymráaxovres], and take it seriously, and praise as a good 
poet one who puts us most effectively in this state. . . . 
Do you think our praise is rightly given when, seeing someone react in a way 
which, in our own case, we would regard as beneath us, and be ashamed of, 
we do not firid this disgusting [£8eAUrreata:] but enjoy it and praise it. 
(Plato, Republic [R.] 605c10—ds, e4—6) 
So it is clear that one should not show virtuous men passing from good to 
bad fortune, since this does not arouse fear or pity, but only a sense of out- 
rage [wapóv] ... Nor should one show a quite wicked man passing from 
good to bad fortune; it is true that such an arrangement would satisfy our 
human feeling [78 . . . diAdvOpwaov], but it would not arouse pity or fear... 
So we have left the man between these. He is one who is not pre-eminent in 
moral virtue [dperj ... kai 9uavooóvg], who passes to bad fortune not 
through vice or wickedness but because of some kind of fault [or ‘error’, 8c 
duapriav rwà], and who is of high repute and great good fortune, such as 
Oedipus and Thyestes and the splendid men of such families.” 


10 See further Jauss (1973), on modes of response to ‘heroes’, in both senses, in the 
history of Western literature; and, on Jauss's discussion, see Holub (1984), 78-81, and 
Frow (1986), 233-4. 

n Arist. Poetics (Po.) 13, 1452*34—1453^12, tr. Hubbard (1972), with ‘some piece of 
ignorance’ revised to ‘some kind of fault’, and ‘like’ revised to ‘such as’. 
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VE e bring out the central core of the difference 

e een the Platonic and Aristotelian positions on this issue. Both 
discussions accept that we respond with a special type of sym- 
babe involvement to the presentation of certain key figures in 
E epic).” They also accept, more or less explicitly, that 

1s Kind of involvement requires explanation, since the actions per- 
formed by these figures are of exceptional violence and of a kind that 
would, in ordinary life, arouse ethical condemnation by those 
affected and by observers.” The explanations offered, however, are 
fundamentally different in kind. For Plato, the explanation is that the 
poetic experience is taken to legitimate vicarious involvement with 
certain types of unreasonable responses, such as intense grief, of 
which we would, or should, normally disapprove, if they occurred in 
real life. These responses are ones towards which we are, at some 
level, psychologically disposed by nature, despite their unreasonable 
Character; and so we enjoy the vicarious involvement with the 


me n mi ee, 


figures presented as reacting in this way. It is fundamental to 


( Aristotle’s view, by contrast, that we apply similar types of ethical 
T standards to figures in poetry and in real life; and that our emotional 
| responses to them (those of pity and fear, for instance) are graduated 
| precisely in accordance with our ethical judgements on them. The 
joe one for the best kind of tragedy, cited earlier, define pre- 
cisely the kind of ethical response that will generate the appropriate 


Tokona] response to the figures concerned. What Aristotle seems 
especially to have in mind are cases in which the crucial act of 


iolence, on which the tragedy centres, is out of line with the figure's 
generally good, or good-ish, character. He also has in mind cases in 
which the violent act occurs in a way that does not detract from that 
goodness of character; this explains his interest in cases where the 


® Plato explicitly coupl ic epi 
ples Homeric epic and tragedy together in thi t, R 
ga EE ij Aristotle's analysis of the best Ee of nasty to oe least 
" aps be inferred from his general linking of tragedy with epic. 
1462^14-*16, taken with Halliwell —5; j Du ui ed Cl 
(999. ids well (1986), 262-5; also Po. 1459^13-15, taken with Gill 
See Arist. Po. 1453°14-22 on the characteristi 
. \ teristic form of the tragic pathos (act of 
ee d murder between members of the same family. On he: pra of oe 
y) A tributed in Greek poetry to gods and semi-divine heroes, see R. 378a~d 
ene RM: ae goed self-surrender to unreasonable emotions and 
; condemned in R. 386b—391e (including the acts of viol 
Pa E clearly also taken to derive from unreasonable omens and ieee " 
ES PUN On the problem of explaining why ‘even the best of us’ react in 
ly, see n. 20 elow. On my use of the term "unreasonable"; see Introd., n. 58. 
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act results from ignorance. In such cases, our ethical respect for the 


figure concerned is sufficient to generate pity and fear (as we involve 
ourselves in her situation) but not so great as to activate a sense of 


moral outrage at her undeserved downfall.? 
The sharpness of differentiation between the view of Plato and 


Aristotle on this question depends, in part, on the fact that each of 
the two discussions elides, or de-emphasizes, aspects stressed by the 
other. For instance, the idea that a generally good person might, 
exceptionally, act badly, or react unreasonably (an idea crucial to 
Aristotle’s theory) is noted only in passing by Plato. Plato seems 
rather to take the view that even an isolated response, if it is 
unreasonable, is sufficient to indicate some defectiveness of 
character in the figure involved." On the other side, Aristotle 
refrains from exploring the kind of case which, for Plato, would be 
indicative of such defectiveness: that is, cases in which the 
performance of the crucial violent act derives from some kind of 
surrender to pressures in the situation (or in oneself) rather than 
from ignorance of relevant facts. Scholars who are trying to 
correlate Aristotle's analysis in Poetics 13 with the range of situations 
in extant tragedies find in those plays, and in Aristotle's categoriza- 
tion of morally complex situations in the ethical works, a number of 
cases of that kind.? A further omission on Plato's part is a full 
explanation of how an ethically good person can be induced to 


8 Arist. Po. 13, esp. 1452*30-1453'12, taken together with Stinton (1975), 239; 
Moles (1979), 92—4; Halliwell (1986), 216—26; Nussbaum (1992), 276-80. Several 
recent accounts explain Aristotle's account of the crucial tragic ‘mistake’ or ‘fault’ 
(hamartia) by reference to the kind of ‘moral luck’ that is involved in an act that in 
some way derives from one's agency but does not fully express deliberated action and 
character: see e.g. Nussbaum (1986), 378-88; Freeland (1992), 118-19; Sherman 
(1992), 180—4; and, on "moral luck', see Ch. 1 n. 214 above. 

16 See R. 396c5—d3; the point seems to anticipate Aristotle's hamartia-theory of Po. 
13 (a thought that I owe to A. A. Long), but it is not developed. 

17 Thus, the ability to withstand misfortune and occurrent impulses and emotions is 
taken as the mark of a person of good character: see R. 387d~e, 388e-389a, 390d, 
603e-604d. 

15 For the idea that Aristotle focuses on the. tragic figure's character (ethos), rather 
than exploring the way in which character can be undermined by occurrent emotion 
(pathos), see Gill (1984), 151-2. 

9 See Stinton (1975), 228-33, referring to NE 3. 1, 5. 8, 7. 4; and Glanville (1949), 
referring to Eudemian Ethics (EE), 2.8. The types of case considered by Stinton 
include: "Acts done in ignorance due to temporary obfuscation by some passion’, and 
acts of injustice ‘committed without deliberation through a natural human impulse, 
e.g. anger' (p. 232). See also refs. in n. 15 above, and, for a further typology of relevant 
forms of tragedy, Nussbaum (1992), 283-5. 
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extend sympathetic identification to someone whose actions and 
reactions mark him as defective. i 

The difference between the views of Plato and Aristotle on this 
point is intelligibly related to the larger difference between the over- 
all character and assumptions of the works in which these passages 
occur. In the Republic, Plato’s main concern is to underline the 
incompatibility of the ethico-emotional responses produced by exist- 
ing Greek serious poetry (as of other existing social and political 
institutions) with the programme of education, and the form of 
communal life, that he presents as ideally just. In the Poetics, 
Aristotle assumes (and, on some interpretations, argues in explicit 


opposition to Plato) that the existing genres of Greek poetry are valid - 


forms of cultural life, and that the ethico-emotional responses which 
they invite can constitute a beneficial part of communal life.” How- 
ever, this difference in their standpoints should not be allowed to 
obscure the fact that their disagreement is couched in terms of, and 
presupposes, a shared objective-participant conception of the 
person. This point differentiates their disagreement from the partly 
analogous difference between Butcher and Bradley, couched in 
subjective-individualist terms, discussed shortly (2.3 below). I out- 
line here some of the relevant features of their thinking; at later 
points, I examine some of the psycho-ethical theories involved in 
greater depth.” 

Plato and Aristotle both analyse Greek poetic psychology in the 
light of an objective (non-subject-centred) psychological model. Like 
other Greek thinkers, notably the Stoics, they presuppose, or some- 
times argue for, the compatibility of their own psychological models 
with those found in earlier Greek poetry.” In Plato’s case, the 


7 A partial answer is indicated, thou iq 
. ; 5 , gh obliquely. The cultural prestige of the 
iin of epic and tragedy makes us treat them as ‘good’ people, and thus m license a 
ind of emotional involvement to which 'even the best of us' are drawn. See R. 
UR pom esp. ee on the ‘distinguished’ status of heroes of epic and 
, R. a—392a, esp. 387d1-2, e9, 388e9, ~d. i 
shoud be so drawn, see Ferrari (1989), pss i d. p c Me 
On the two-stage programme of ethical education i 
. p n in R., see 4.4—5 below, and, on 
the importance of placing Plato’s accounts of poetry in the pian of this, see Gill 
no 42-51; Ferrari (1989), 108-41. Aristotle’s theory about tragic katharsis is often 
taken to be an explicit response to Plato's claims in R. 605d-e; see e.g. Hubbard 
(1972), 87-9; Else (1972); Halliwell (1986), 184-5. For challenges to this view, see 
Nehamas (1992), 303—9, Lear (1992b), 320-1, 332-5. See also n. 38 below. ‘ 
S See Chs. 4-5 below, esp. 4.2, 4.4, 4.6—7; 5.5. 
me Stoic practice in this respect, see e.g. Galen, De Placitis Hippocratis et Platonis 
), 3. 2. 10-20, De Lacy, pp. 178-83, and 3.6 below, text to nn. 194-218. The 
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relevant model is the tripartite (or bipartite) psyche.” His principal 


“point, as regards poetry, is that Greek poetry fails to present the 


normative psycho-ethical state, in which the several psychological 
functions (beliefs and reasoning, aspiration, desire) are ‘harmonized’ 
by education so as to become fully ‘reason-ruled’. In Books 2-3, the 
main thought is that Greek poetic figures fail to correspond to the 
kind of psycho-ethical patterns which can develop the dispositional 
basis for this reason-ruled harmony. ? In Book 10, in the context of 
the passage cited earlier, the point is that, even for ‘the best of us’ (R. 
605c10) sympathetic engagement with, for instance, the grief of 
Achilles? can undermine a properly developed, and thus ‘harmon- 
ized', psycho-ethical structure. As I stress later, in both parts of the 
argument, contrary to what is sometimes supposed, Plato seems to 
presuppose a psychological model in which emotions and desires are 
crucially informed by beliefs.” 

Aristotle, similarly, presupposes the appropriateness of analysing 
tragic (and, by inference, epic)? psychology in terms of the frame- 
work deployed in his ethical and rhetorical works. Broadly speaking, 
he analyses poetic figures in terms of the interrelated ideas of 
character (ethos) and thought (dianoia) that are central to his con- 
ceptual framework in those other contexts. He assumes that, in 


practice of ancient philosophers in thís respect, while showing a lack of historical 
awareness, is justified partly by substantive points of resemblance between Greek 
poetic and philosophical psychological models; see 5.1 below. 


7 [n R. 441b, Plato cites Hom. Od. 20. 17-21 (on which, see 3.2 below) as pre- 
figuring the psychic interplay envisaged in his tripartite model (on which see 4.2 
below). See also R: 390d and Phaedo 94d—e (the latter passage cited in connection 
with a bipartite model). A bipartite model seems also presumed in R. 604d-605c, 
606a—b; see further Annas (1981), 338-40. 

55 See esp. R. 395c-d, 396c-d, 399b-c, 400d-402c; see further Gill (1985), 8-11, 
Ferrari (1989), 110—18, also below 4.2, 4.4; 4.6, text to nn. 189-225; 4.7, text to 
nn. 296-300. 

2% R. 6ogc-e, taken with 603e—-604e, evokes the earlier criticism of Achilles’ massive 
expressions of grief for Patroclus in II. 18 and 24 (388a-c, 391b). When taken with the 
criticism of Achilles’ other controversial acts (his disobedience to the river-god, his 
slaughter of living captives, his inaltreatment of Hector's body, his rejection and sub- 
sequent acceptance of Agamemnon's gifts, and his acceptance of Priam's ransom) 
noted in 3906— 391€, it is clear that Homer's Achilles has a special importance for Plato 
as a (psycho-ethically) problematic hero. i 

7 See 4.2 and 4.6, text to nn. 189-225 below. This point of contact between the 
Platonic and Aristotelian psychological frameworks, and its relevance for understand- 
ing the precise nature of the disagreement between them on the emotional effect of 
tragedy, is also noted by Nehamas (1992), 297.. 

9 See Po. 1448'1—5, 11-12, 25-9, 1448"24—7, and refs. in n. 12 above. 
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Greek poetic psychology, as in his own framework, ethical character 
bai virtuous or defective) is expressed in choice (prohairesis), dis- 
p ayed, in the poetic context, in speeches that reveal the quality of 
the disposition and reasoning underlying the choice.? As regards 
emotions, he focuses on the emotional effects produced in the 


audience, rather than those generated (sometimes destructively) in: 


the poetic figure. He assumes, as he does in the Rhetoric, that the 
r Nae a ae (pathe), such as anger, pity, and fear, is intel- 
Scd jos pun e kind of ethical judgements being made of the 
| ions which are the Object of the emotions. He also 


assumes (like Plato, in my interpretation) that emotions are to be 
understood as informed by relevant beliefs.” 


The psychological model deployed by Plato and Aristotle, centred 


on the idea of character, or psycho-ethical structure, whether con- 
ceived in terms of the interplay between parts of the psyche, or 
between functions, is in pointed contrast to that deployed by Butcher 
and Bradley, in which self-consciousness and will play analogously 
important roles. But, to bring out the full force of the contrast in out- 
looks, we need to consider the ways in which Plato and Aristotle 
combine an ethically ‘participant’ framework with a psychologically 
objective’ one, and one which is conceived in ‘objectivist’ form. The 
contrast with the subjective-individualism underlying the modern 
critics’ use of the ideas of self-consciousness and will (more pre- 


cisely, of the self-conscious realization of one's will) is thus 
sharpened. . 


Plato and Aristotle share, in spite of their other differences, a - 


‘participant’ view of poetic characterization in two principal ways 
Firstly, they both think that it is appropriate to apply to poetic 
figures in fictional contexts the ethical vocabulary and judgements 
standardly applied to real people participating in real interpersonal 


? See Po. 6, esp. 14505-12; 1 
iis : » 15, eSp. 1454'17—19; see further Schütrumpf (1 
e d and Blundell (1992), who argues that Aristotle has a pubs ee 
credible) view of the relationship between ethos and dianoia in Greek tragedy. On the 


ethical psychology i 
s dud gy involved, see 1.3 above, text to nn. 137-42; 4.2 below, text to 


% See n. 18 above. 
3! See Rhetoric (Rh.) 2. 2, 5, 8. On the belief-b. i 
)2. 2, 5, 8. -based psychology implied here, see 3. 
da m Nd On the application of this psycho-ethical framewok a the a os 
e best type of tragedy in Po. 13, see e.g. Nussbaum (1992), 273-80. On links 


between the Platoni i i i in thi 
2 nic and Aristotelian psychological model in this respect, see n. 27 
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and communal relationships.” Secondly, both Greek thinkers con- 


ceive the experience of responding to epic and tragedy as part of a 


communal process or institution, and one whose validity depends on 
the shared benefit given to the participants in this communal 
activity.” Thirdly, their standpoint is, in each case, objectivist, in the 
sense that they assume that there are objective standards applying to 
the ethico-emotional effects produced by poetry. In Plato's case, the 
negative judgement on the effect of epic and tragedy is made in the 
context of an argument which gives a central place to the idea that 
there are objective standards governing what counts as a norma- 
tively ‘just’ psycho-ethical condition. In Aristotle, the objectivism in 
defining the ethical status of the central tragic figure, and the corre- 
lated ethico-emotional reactions, is implicit, but no less evident.” 

I explain my own position more fully after considering the two 
types of modern critical approach; but I make some preliminary 
comments on the issue raised by Plato and Aristotle. The line of 
interpretation that I adopt is closer to Aristotle than to Plato, in that I 
take it that the special sympathetic involvement that we have with 
the problematic hero is bound up with our ethical response to her 
and does not run counter to this. On the other hand, the way in 
which I pursue this line is not particularly close to the way that 
Aristotle does. Central to my approach is the thought that our 
sympathetic involvement with the hero is a reflection of our engage- 
ment with the reasons and reasoning, and with the mixture of psy- 
chological pressures and agency, that motivate the violent or 
(seemingly) unreasonable act on which the tragedy turns. Aristotle, 
as we have seen, tends rather to avoid the exploration of the motiva- 
tion of the violent act. The core of his thought is rather that our 
respect for the character of the main figure (and the fact that the 


32 To say this is not to overlook the way in which the Platonic and Aristotelian 
accounts of the audience’s response presupposes the fact that they are responding to 
(what we call) ‘fiction’; see, on Plato, Gill (19935), 46-7, 50-1; and, on Aristotle, Lear 
(1992), 320-1, 331-4. 

% This is obvious in the case of Pl. R. Whatever the precise nature of Aristotle’s 
theory of katharsis (on which, see refs. in nn. 21 above and 38 below), it is directed at 
showing the ethico-emotional benefit of tragedy to the members of the community 
who share this experience; see further Rorty (19924), 12-15, 16-18. 

* On the relevance of this point to understanding the ethical psychology of R., see 
4-5-6, esp. 4.5, text to nn. 154-73 below. On Aristotle’s ethical objectivism, or 
cognitivism, in general, see e.g. Price (1989), 126-30; the analysis of Po. 13 assumes 
that it is possible to offer an objectively valid account of the ethico-emotional reactions 
produced by a determinate kind of poetic plot and character. 
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violent act does not reflect actual wickedness) is sufficient to mitigate 
the ethical condemnation that would otherwise accompany such 
actions.” Of course, this is partly a matter of the type of case that 
each of us has primarily in view. Aristotle’s star examples are those, 
such as Oedipus the King, in which the main figure’s ignorance is 
crucial: my cases are those in which the problematic act is one which 
the figure chooses to perform. But also involved is a difference of 


* view about the way, and the extent, to which the audiencé can 


become ethically engaged in the motivation of ethically problematic 
acts." 


This point is related to a second difference of view, which may 


help to clarify the first. In so far as Aristotle sees epic and tragedy as- 


presenting an ethical challenge to its audience (and this is not a way 
of understanding poetry that is explicit in the treatise), it seems to be 
in the form of matching our ethical responses to the extreme cases 
represented." He does not explore the idea that the ethical thinking 
embodied in the problematic hero's motivational reasoning might 
represent an ethical challenge to the audience, as well as to the 
hero's fellow-figures. But the idea that the problematic hero is 
motivated by a type of second-order reasoning (examining the 
principles that should underlie deliberative choice) forms a key part 
of my interpretation. The challenge posed by the problematic hero is 


35 
d id nd 5 1 d above. In so far as he thinks that we appraise character by refer- 
LO Ue docu speeches (n. 29 above), he presupposes some degree of 
n , in ine Higure s motivational thinking; but he does not refer to this point in 

By Ethic emotional analysis of the production of pity and fear in Po. 13: 
id Pet Medea is, thus, for Aristotle an instance of a relatively unsatisfactory 
BP ne Be y, contrasted unfavourably with the type exemplified by Oedipus: see 
follows that uy kind of menor 1454 3 see also S. A. White (1992), esp. 233. It 
cases Fi a uc ion would need to be extended to take in the kind of 

” In so far as I posit a special kind of engagement with the motivation and ps 
oe eral the problematic act of the problematic hero, my elas 

dcm to Plato. But it is not engagement of a kind in which ethical judgement is 

Suspended (as it is for Plato); at most, conventional ethical judgement is suspended, as 
we follow the problematic hero's unconventional ethical motivation. ind ü 
, In some accounts of katharsis, this process is conceived as ‘cognitive’ or 
educative (ie. tragedy teaches us how to learn better how to ‘hit the pie in our 
ethico-emotional reactions to extreme ànd problematic situations); see e.g. Hubbard 
Q972), 88; Halliwell (1986), 200-1; Nussbaum (1986), 396-1. For the contrary view 

at tragedy provides emotional realization of experiences that we already grasp 
conceptually, see Lear (1992b), 330—5. But, on neither view, are our ethical preconcep- 
Hons challenged at a fundamental level, as Freeland notes, (1992). s 
a review of the issue of the nature of katharsis in Arist. Po., and for a new account of 
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bound up with the challenge of the second-order reasoning with , 


which the audience becomes, in this way, engaged. Relatedly, in my ] 


view, the audience's engagement with this reasoning is part of our | 
engagement with a nexus of ideas (a type of ‘dialectic’) embodied in | 
the work as a whole; and this too is not a thought pursued by 
Aristotle.” Thus, although on the crucial point that divides him from 
Plato, I take an Aristotelian position, | do not frame my inter- 
pretation in the way that Aristotle does. 


2.3 LATE ROMANTIC AND STRUCTURALIST 
APPROACHES 


Before defining further the kind of interpretation to be adopted here, 
I consider two types of modern approach in the light of the issue 
posed by Plato and Aristotle. One is that of the late Victorian and 
Edwardian scholars, S. H. Butcher and A: C. Bradley, writing on 
literary theory; the other is that of an influential modern study of the 
Iliad, Redfield (1975, 2nd edn., 1994). The earlier scholars state their 
positions on this issue in a markedly subjective-individualist form; 
the influence of this form of thinking can still be seen in contem- 
porary Homeric scholarship. Redfield's broadly structuralist study 
exemplifies what could be called an 'objective-participant' approach, 
though not quite of the type followed in this book.” 

Of the critics to” be discussed, two (Butcher and Redfield) see 
themselves as developing the Aristotelian approach; and both of 
these explore the idea that tragedy or the Iliad poses a type of ethical 
challenge to its audience, though they understand this idea in very 
different ways. 


We would wish that Aristotle had gone further and said explicitly that in 
power, even more than in virtue, the tragic hero must be raised above the 
ordinary level; that he must possess a deeper vein of feeling, or heightened 


X Aristotle, though admitting a role for ‘thought’ within the dialogue of the tragedy 
(Po. 1449°38-1450°3, 6-7, see further Blundell (1992)), and while seeing a poem as, in 
some sense, a medium for learning (Po. 4) and as more ‘philosophical’ than history 
(Po. 9), does not pursue quite this line of thought. For my approach, see 2.4 below. 

40 Redfield's approach, like that of other structuralist studies, can be described as 
‘objective-participant’ in that (1) the interpretative focus is on non-subjective 
categories (e.g. ‘human’, ‘beast’, ‘god’) rather than on ideas such as individual self- 
realization, and (2) the art-work is taken to serve a social function and thus to contri- 
bute to shared (‘participant’) human life. See further text to nn. 54-62 below, esp. 
nn. 54—5; also 2.4 below, n. 76 and text to nn. 92-4. Page refs. are to 1975 edn. 
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powers of intellect or will; that the morally trivial, rather than the morally 
bad, is fatal to tragic effect. (Butcher (1932), 317) 


Butcher, discussing Aristotle's analysis in Poetics 13, here marks a 
crucial point of difference between himself and Aristotle. Indeed, 
although Butcher sees himself only as modifying Aristotle, it is 
modification which brings him much closer, in some ways, to.Plato's 
position. i 


[Aristotle's] limitation of view arises from applying a purely ethical instead 
of an aesthetic standard to dramatic character ... Wickedness on a grand 
scale, resolute and intellectual, may raise the criminal above the common- 
place and invest him with a sort of dignity. There is something terrible and 
sublime in mere will-power working its evil way, dominating its surround- 
ings with a superhuman energy. The wreck of such power excites in us a 
certain tragic sympathy; not indeed the genuine pity which is inspired by 
unmerited suffering; but a sense of loss and regret over the waste or misuse 
of gifts so splendid. (ibid. 313-14) 


The contrast between aesthetic and ethical standards and the idea 
that poetic representation can induce sympathetic involvement with 
figures which we should find ethically repugnant in real life recall 
Plato. However, there are certain features in Butcher's position 
which differentiate it from Plato’s. One is the idea that the 
problematic hero, while not ‘good’ in a moral sense, has qualities 
which are ‘good’ in some sense. Another is the idea that a crucial 
part of our aesthetic response to the evil tragic hero consists of a 
response to his own (self-aware) appreciation: of the realization of his 
own evil will. Thus, Butcher describes Shakespeare's Richard III as: 


Us [the] embodiment of an entirely depraved will... fashioning all things 
with relentless adaptation to its own ends, yet standing sufficiently aloof 
from life to jest over it with savage humour. . . His masterpieces of crime are 
forged by intellect and carried out with an artistic finish and completeness 
... [As a result, for the audience the] moral sense is kept half in abeyance up 


^. See also Butcher (19 i [ 
U 32), 230-5, where Butcher allows himself to attribute to 
ea a quasi-aesthetic sense of ‘goodness’ in tragic character (against which see 
g : Find (1970), aes pas not going so far as to claim that Aristotle ^would 
: at there may be igni i i i 
upd ey y be a dignity ... which saves even vice from being con- 
® See Butcher (1932) 313; the wickedness co i 
32), 313; ncerned is ‘resolute and intellectual’. 
Bie Pp. DE Richard, equally devoid of moral scruple . . . is yet a prince with 
asian qu. Ry E ; zc 
r bens : E ien an insight into affairs.' For Bradley's version of this idea, see text 
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to the close of such a drama. The badness of the man is almost lost in the 


“sense of power. (314-15) 


Butcher touches here on a theme which we find articulated in other 
discussions of tragedy in this period. The audience’s involvement 
with tragedy is understood as a response to the dramatic expression 
of the hero's consciousness or self-consciousness.? In some cases, of 
the kind that Butcher dwells on, the audience's response to the 
hero's self-conscious realization of his own will has the effect of 
negating, in part at least, the ethical condemnation which such 
actions would otherwise arouse. Bradley, in a relevant essay, 
presents Hegel's explanation of what is involved in such cases. In 
Hegels view, the high degree of self-consciousness which is 
characteristic of the modern era expresses itself, among other ways, 
in the self-conscious realization of individual personality. Hence, as 
Bradley puts it, ". . . the interest in personality explains the freedom 
with which characters more or less definitely evil are introduced in 
modern tragedy’. The point is that, since modern audiences prize 
the self-conscious realization of personality (and give it, in effect, 
ethical value), this compensates, in their minds, for the evil which 
the problematic hero performs. The audience’s subjective involve- 
ment with the hero’s self-conscious realization of his individual will 
mitigates the condemnation which derives from our sharing the 
ethical standpoint of those affected adversely by the hero’s evil 
actions. Thus, although these theories are expressed in terms of 
aesthetic responses to tragedy, they presuppose what is, in effect, an 
ethical position. 

This ethical position constitutes a clear example of the strand of 
thinking about the person that I am calling ‘subjective-individualist’. 
Indeed, the strand is subjectivist-individualist: it does not only focus 
on the idea of the 'self' (conceived as individual subject) but gives a 
special status to individual subjectivity (Introd., n. 21). This strand is 
not identical with the Cartesian position (in the philosophy of mind) 
or the Kantian position (in ethics), the influence of which on Snell 
and Adkins is examined in the preceding chapter (1.1 above). But, 
according to some recent accounts, this strand can be understood as 


43 See e.g. Henry James's comment: "Their being finely aware—as Hamlet and Lear, 
say, are finely aware—makes absolutely the intensity of their adventure, gives the 
maximum of sense to what befalls them’ (James (1908), p. viii, in the Preface to The 
Princess Casamassima, first pub. 1886). " 

“ Bradley (19554), 78, also 93-4; and Silk and Stern (1981), 322-3. 
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an intelligible outcome of the interplay between these two earlier 
positions. The stress on self-consciousness in the post-Cartesian 
conception of the person is combined with the stress on self- 
legislation (autonomy) in the post-Kantian conception of person. 
The resulting idea is that the self-conscious realization of one's 
‘authentic’ (that is, autonomously conceived) personality is an 
inherent good.“ 

It is worth noting here that the modern thinker who pushes to an 
extreme the idea that individual ‘self-realization’ or ‘self-creation’ 
constitutes a value superior to conventional morality, namely 
Nietzsche, also articulates the ethical position that is implied in 
Butcher's type of response to the tragic hero. As Alexander Nehamas. 
points out, Nietzsche, in advocating his policy of individual self- 
realization, urges us to appraise ourselves by the same standards that 
we use to judge figures in literature. What matters about Shake- 
speare’s Richard II] or Dostoyevsky's Fyodor Karamazov (in 


Nietzsche's view) is not whether he is good or bad but whetherheisa - 


distinctive or interesting individual; and we should take the same view 
of ourselves in our own *self-creation'.*5 This fusion of aesthetic and 
ethical categories, together with the radically subjectivist-individual- 
ist stance that Nietzsche adopts, come out clearly in this passage: 


One thing is needful. —To ‘give style’ to one’s character—a great and rare 


art! It is practised by those who survey all the strengths and weaknesses of 


their nature and then fit them into an artistic plan until every one of them 
appears as art and reason and even weakriesses delight the eye... Here the 
ugly that could not be removed is concealed; there it has been reinterpreted 
and made sublime ... In the end, when the work is finished; it becomes 
evident how the constraint of a single taste governed and formed everything 
large and small. Whether this taste was good or bad is less important than 
one might imagine, if only it was a single taste! 


55 See Introd., text to nn. 26-7, and 2.5 below, text to — is is 
way of interpreting the nature and influence of the Cartesian oi of an ine 
Kantian model of moral rationality (taken separately or together). Indeed, Kant is 
sometimes seen as the originator of a strongly impersonal, universalistic mode of 
moral theorizing which gives inadequate attention to the ethical significance of indi- 
vidual particularity and character; see e.g. Williams (19812), ch. 1 esp. 1—5, 14-15. In 
spite of this, the claim can be made that Kant, in giving a foundational role to the indi- 


vidual moral agent, pr epar ed t} le way for more radi y d vidualistic conceptions of 
" 
call inar 


7 cena ven 190-4; also 171—2, 184, 217-18. 
letzsche (1974), 290. This passage is also cited as illustrative of th i 
, Nietzsche (1: i e radicall 
subjectivist-individualist approach to personality in Gill (19932), 352, (1994), 4634. t 
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The key point here is that the difference between ‘strengths and 
weaknesses’, ‘good and bad’, matters less than whether the process 
of self-creation is determined by a ‘single taste’, that is, the indi- 
vidual’s own subjective view of what will give a distinctive unity to 
his personality. In giving this advice, Nietzsche articulates (in a 
characteristically provocative mode) the valuation of the self- 
conscious realization of individuality that is also implied in the 
literary critical comments of his contemporaries, such as Butcher.“ 

Bradley also offers an explanation in ethical terms for the 
sympathetic response to evil but powerful (and subjectively 
realized) individuals which he, like Butcher, sees as a characteristic 
response of modern audiences to modern tragedy.” His explanation 
is less provocative than that suggested by Nietzsche; in fact, it is one 
that brings Bradley rather closer than Butcher to Aristotle’s position 
on this issue. Bradley’s theory of tragedy is presented as a modifica- 
tion of Hegel’s. Hegel’s theory centres on the idea that tragedy, in its 
most powerful form, dramatizes a necessary conflict between two 
rights or moralities (more precisely, between figures who embody 
these rights.) The conflict is ‘necessary’ because it represents the 
moment of transition between two phases of human consciousness 
(Geist), and the resulting conflict between the moralities associated 
with these phases. Hegel’s norm for such tragedies is Greek (the 
Antigone or Oresteia); modern forms of tragedy, such as Shake- 
speare’s, are seen as reflecting the interest in subjectively realized 
‘personalities’ which is characteristic of our phase of culture, and 
hence as failing to symbolize the more fundamental types of conflict 
(between right and right) presented in Greek tragedy. 

Bradley aims to show that the modern type of tragedy, that 
centred on ‘personalities’, is explicable in terms of Hegel’s general 
theory, even when it involves figures such as Macbeth, who are 
‘more or less definitely evil’ (p. 78). His argument is that there is 


48 The Gay Science was first published in 1882, and Ecce Homo, in which the idea of 
‘self-creation’ also figures prominently, was written in 1888 and published 
posthumously in 1908. Butcher’s and Bradley’s books were first published in 1895 and 
1909, respectively (see also James’s contemporary comment, n. 43 above). For the 
tracing of some comparable connections between 'aestheticism' and the ethic of self- 
realization in this period see Trilling (1972), chs. 4-5, esp. 118-22 ; C. Taylor (1989), 

0-55. ME 
M" ct Bradley (19554), 77-9 (including the comment cited above, text to n. 44), with 


Butcher (1932), 313-16. 
% See Silk and Stern (1981), 312-26, esp. 318 and 324-5; Bradley (19554), 72-9 and 
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enough 'good' in Macbeth to make his conflict with others (Duncan, 
Banquo, and so on), and the conflicts within himself, ones that 
involve 'spiritual value' on both sides. The qualities that Bradley has 
in mind are not all ‘good’ in a conventionally moral sense: they 
include ‘such an imagination as few but poets possess ... a con- 
science so vivid . . . a determination so tremendous and a courage so 
appalling . . .'.?' It is the countervailing presence of these qualities 
that, in Bradley's view, explains the special sympathetic response 
that we give to a figure who is ‘more or less definitely evil’: 


Do not [these qualities] make you, for all your horror, admire Macbeth, sym- 
pathise with his agony, pity him, and see in him the waste of forces on 
which you place a spiritual value. It is simply on this account that he is for 
you, not the abstraction called a criminal who merely ‘gets what he deserves’ 
... but a tragic hero, and that his war with other forces of indubitable 
spiritual worth is a tragic war. (88) 


Although Bradley describes the process as one that includes involve- 
ment in the subjective perspective of Macbeth (pp. 87-8), he 
explicitly distinguishes his position from the one outlined earlier in 
connection with Butcher and Nietzsche, in which the response 
depends essentially on sympathetic involvement in the hero's 
realization of his own individuality. 


Our interest in Macbeth may be called interest in a personality: but it is not 
an interest in some bare form of self-consciousness .. . but in a personality 
full of matter. This matter . . . must in a sense be universal—human nature in 
a particular form—or it would not excite the horror, sympathy, and admira- 
tion it does excite. Nor again would it excite these feelings if it were not com- 
posed largely of qualities on which we set a high value. (88 n. 1) 


Bradley does not provide any larger framework in which to 
understand this attempt to define our response to the evil tragic hero 
in terms other than those of involvement with the hero’s self- 
consciousness.” But his remarks mark an attempt (in a very different 


Bradley (19554), 87: it is no accident that these qualities all have a strongly sub- 
jective, self-aware, dimension, or that Bradley's characterization of Macbeth seems 
virtually to assimilate Macbeth's vision to that of the poet, or of the work as a whole 
(on this point see Gould (1978), 47-8, and n. 90 below). 

dn a general way, Bradley presupposes the Hegelian framework, with its con- 
ception of human civilization as the development of self-consciousness (see n. 50 
above and 1.1 above, text to nn. 21—31). But his comments on p. 88 n. 1, cited above, 
are not linked explicitly with Hegel's theory, which Bradley is, at this point, modifying 
and extending. 
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intellectual idiom) to outline a position closer to Aristotle’s, in which 
our sympathetic response to the tragic hero is based on ethical con- 
siderations; and his attempt is one which involves the idea that we 
have a shared 'human nature' and are not simply separate indi- 
viduals and centres of subjectivity.” 

The second type of critical approach considered here does offer an 
intellectual framework in which our sympathetic response to the 
problematic hero is understood as implying a form of engagement 
with larger social and human questions. This is the structuralist 
approach (of a broadly Lévi-Straussian type), of which I take 
Redfield's study of the Iliad (1975) as being, at least partly, repre- 
sentative. In so far as it has a social dimension, this approach is 
closer to Hegel's than is Bradley's modified version of Hegel's 
theory; but there are also significant differences between the 
Hegelian and the structuralist positions. One is that structuralism 
sets out to demarcate conflicts which are present in human society at 
any given time or, in some accounts, at any time. They are not seen 
as deriving from the transition from one phase of historico-cultural 
consciousness to another. Another is that, while Hegel takes as 
evidence for his view the kinds of conflict and disagreement that are 
explicitly part of the dialogue of the work (in the debates of the 
Antigone and Oresteia, for instance), structuralists claim that a 
special kind of analysis is required to decode the types of conflicts 
and resolution which are, in various ways, built into the deep 
structure of the work in question. The conflicts thus disclosed centre 
on the relationship between certain basic polar opposites, such as 
nature and culture, human and beast, male and female. The 
problematic hero is understood, in this mode of analysis, as a 
'marginal' case, situated at the boundaries of these opposites, and 
one who, by expressing the conflict between them, serves to 
‘mediate’ them at the level of deep structure. 


53 The idea that tragedy represents a particularized form of the general recalls Arist. 
Po. 4, 1450?39—1451^11. But the relevance of the idea of human nature to ethical think- 
ing, while prominent in NE 1. 7, for instance, is not explicit in Aristotle's analysis of 
ethico-emotional responses in Po. 13 (on which see 2.3 above, text to nn. 11-15). 

54 My concern here is with the kind of structuralism that has evolved out of cultural 
anthropology rather than with the formalist structuralism that has evolved out of the 
work of Russian formalists such as V. Propp. On the latter see e.g. Scholes (1974), 
60 f£.; Culler (1975), 233 f£.; this has been developed in semiotic terms by e.g. Hamon 
(1977) and Culler (1981), in connection with literary characterization. 

55 On the method involved see e.g. Segal (1981), ch. 2, and (1986); for fuller discus- 
sion of Lévi-Strauss (on myth), see Kirk (1970), ch. 2. 
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Redfield’s study of the Iliad is actually semi-structuralist in 
approach. He starts from a reading of the poem as a tragedy (under- 
stood in broadly Aristotelian terms) and then re-interprets the 
Aristotelian pattern of tragedy in a structuralist way. This mode of 
interpretation is applied both to Achilles and Hector; perhaps sur- 
prisingly, Hector is seen as the figure in whom the tragic pattern is 
worked out most fully. Achilles’ story is seen as embodying ‘error’ 
(hamartia) and destruction; but the error is seen as a collective one, 
to which different parties contribute by intended and unintended 
actions. Hector’s error (centred on his rejection of Polydamas’ advice 
in Book 18) is an individual one, leading directly to his own downfall; 
and to this extent he expresses the tragic pattern more fully.” In con- 
sidering both Homeric figures, however, Redfield's interpretation 
depends, at crucial points, on a structuralist analysis of what under- 
lies these patterns of error. For instance, Achilles is seen as 
exemplifying the marginal status of the warrior in its most extreme, 


problematic form; the warrior functions on behalf of his community © 


but he does so by committing anti-communal, violent actions. The 
fragile relationship between the warrior and his community is main- 
tained by honour?* the warrior is motivated by honour, and in 
return for honour he risks his life for his community. In Achilles' 
case, the denial of his honour (by Agamemnon) ruptures the 
relationship between warrior and community. As a result, he crosses 
the ‘margin’ from culture to nature, and becomes an isolated, half- 
bestial figure fighting for himself (and for what he holds dear) and 
dislocated from his community. 

In comparison with Achilles, Hector remains more fully within 
culture, and within the framework of a community. But he too 
expresses the conflicts built into the hero's existence (at least, into 
that of a hero functioning on behalf of his community). In particular, 
he expresses the contradiction between realizing the communal 
objectives of fighting and satisfying his individual desire for honour. 

E Redfield (1975), ch. 2, esp. 78-82, 84, 87. 

i Redfield (1975), 91-8, and 128-59. This view o£ Achilles involves a defence 
against those who see him as presented as ethically culpable: see (against e.g. Bowra), 


pp. 3-11, esp. 8, 17-19, and see further 2.5 below, text to nn. 95-6. 
For a similar view of the role of honour in Homeric ethics, see Posner (1979), 42, 


* Redfield (1975), 103-8, 203—4. For a different structuralist analysis of Achilles’ 
wrath, formulated in terms of the interplay between social reciprocity and religious 
ritual, and forming part of a developmental account of Greek culture, see Seaford 
(19944), 65-73, and ch. 5, esp. 159-80. 
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In Iliad 18, his rejection of Polydamas' advice, his ‘error’, in 
` Aristotelian terms, marks the preference of the latter goal over the 


former (or rather, his failure to fulfil both goals at the same time).9? 
Hector's monologue in Iliad 22 brings out the consequences of that 
error. He cannot re-enter the community which has provided the 
informing context of his heroic action; and, having lost his role as the 
military leader of his community (through his own error), his final 
combat with Achilles lacks the significance that it has for Achilles, 
whose motivation to fight is purely personal and not now communal 
in any way.” Thus, Redfield's analysis, while it is not, for the most 
part, couched as an explanation for the special kind of sympathetic 
involvement that we have with the problematic hero in spite of his 
ethically unconventional actions and attitudes, does in effect (and 
sometimes explicitly) constitute such an explanation.” The core idea 
is that problematic heroes such as Achilles and Hector arouse this 
sympathetic involvement because they serve, within the structure of 
the poem as a whole, to express, and thus mediate, conflicts and 
contradictions which, while presented in the idealized heroic 
context, have a larger relevance for communal and human life in 


general. 


2.4 CRITICAL POSITION ADOPTED HERE 


I now situate the approach adopted in this chapter in relation to 
these two types of modern critical position (which I have treated as 
addressing, in their different ways, the issue raised by Plato and 
Aristotle about the relationship between ethical and emotional 
responses to tragedy). I deal first with the question of my general 
approach, and then with that of the correlated mode of interpreting 
texts. It would be surprising, given the larger thesis of this book, if I 
were to adopt a version of the position discussed in connection with 
Butcher, in which the special kind of sympathy aroused by the tragic 
hero is taken to be grounded in a response to the self-realization of 
individual personality (cn the assumption that such self-realization 


& See Redfield (1975), ch. 4, esp. the discussion of Il. 18. 246-313, on pp. 150-3; 
also 123, 153-4, and (on Redfield’s analysis) Schofield (1986), 18-22. 
61 See Redfield (1975), 155-9; and discussion of II. 22. 99-130 in 1.4 above, text to 


nn. 180—222. 
€ This issue comes closest to being articulated in these terms in the passages in 


Redfield (1975) listed in n. 57 above, also 153-4. 
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is inherently worthwhile). My principal objection to such a view is 
not that, because it was formulated to identify the distinctive 
properties of modern (Shakespearean) tragedy, it is, therefore, 
irrelevant to the interpretation of the Iliad and Greek tragedy. It 
would be possible, none the less, to construct a Butcher-type (or 
Nietzschean)® view of the problematic. hero in the Greek context: 
indeed, a view of this general type underlies a significant strand of 
critical interpretation of the ‘heroism’ of Homer’s Achilles. My 
objection is rather that such an interpretation would run counter to 
the essential character of these works, and to the conception of the 
person that they embody. | 

It is worth underlining this point, since some earlier formulations 
of my views on epic and tragic characterization may have given the 
impression that I intended to advance a view similar to Butcher's. In 
two previous discussions, I have suggested that we can understand 
the special kind of sympathetic response that we give to tragic, and 


Iliadic, heroes as a combination of a ‘character-approach’ and a` 


'personality-approach'; and that, at key (problematic) moments, we 
shift from a character-approach to a personality-approach. Since 
some of the ways I have defined the "personality-approach' involve 
attitudes and ideas which are relevant to a subjective-individualist 
conception of the problematic hero (of the kind discussed in con- 
nection with Butcher), it may have seemed that this is the con- 
ception of the person that I saw as expressed, essentially, in the Iliad 
and Greek tragedy. However, this has not been my aim previously, 
and it is, emphatically, not my aim in this book. In using the dis- 


9 See 2.3 above, text to nn. 41-8; I find Bradley's version of this position 
x : ; S positi 
congenial, text to nn. 49-53, but insufficiently desired on the aie s 
larger ‘human’ significance of an interest in 'personality' 
5 See refs. in n. 49 above. 
I have in view the Nietzschean ethic of self realization, as expressed i 
° - ; n The 
lee and Ecce Homo, rather than the account of Greek tragedy ee in The ids 
ragedy; see n. 46 above and, on the relationship between these two strands of 
Nietzsche's thought, Silk and Stern (1981), 115 ff. 
i See 2.5 below, text to nn. 98-109. 
27 ie an interest in personal individuality or in a distinctively individual ethi 
subjective standpoint which gives special status to a pene individual ce dist 
personal ) viewpoint: see Gill (1990b) 4-5, esp. 5 n. 15, and Gill (1986), 253—4. 
Indeed, my discussion of Butcher's position in this context has been designed, in 
part, to clarify its differences from that to be adopted here. I would also like to dis- 
count any impression that these earlier discussions are concerned with an interest in 
individual personality as somehow detachable from our involvement in the work as a 
whole, ie: the whole complex of narrative, character, and imagery. On this point, see 
Gill (1986), 271-2, (1990b), 7-9, 30-1; also (19904), 79-85. l iM 
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tinction in this way,” what I wanted to underline was the special 
type of complexity involved in our reponses to key tragic and Hiadic 
figures at key moments. In particular, 1 wanted to bring out the 
point, which Aristotle’s discussion does not register sufficiently, that 
such cases seem to evade categorization in terms-of the framework of 
ethical judgement that we normally apply to real-life situations (or in 
terms of the framework which the other figures apply to the 
problematic hero’s case). The personality-approach which we apply 
to such figures at such moments can be understood as consisting, in 
part, in a kind of ‘openness’, in which we suspend the normal frame- 
work of ethical judgement and, in this spirit, engage sympathetically 
with the exceptional motivation or psychological state underlying 
the problematic act. This kind of ethical and emotional openness can 
be associated with the challenging or ‘interrogatory’ impact which, I 
have also suggested, Greek tragedies, like the Iliad, are charac- 
teristically designed to have on their audiences.” 

However, what needs to be explored much more than I have done 
elsewhere is the nature of the kinds of motivation (the reasons and 
reasoning, and the types of psychological state) with which we 
engage sympathetically in these cases; and also the way in which 
such engagement has an interrogatory effect on us. Crucial to this 
question is the point made earlier: that the problematic heroes are 
presented as grounding their problematic actions in ‘second-order’ 
reasoning about the basic goals and principles that should govern 
human action.” We (the readers or audience) become engaged in 
their reasoning, as expressed in key speeches and acts, and are thus 
better placed to understand the rationale for their problematic 
actions than their fellow-figures, who are reactively involved with 
the heroes, and who judge them by ethical standards which are not 
guided by such second-order reasoning. In so far as we follow their 


® In Gill (19835), 470-8, I used a related version of the distinction to demarcate the 
characteristic approaches of ancient and modern (i.e. Victorian and contemporary) 
biographers to their subjects. Although the argument of this book is more complex, 
the distinction drawn there anticipates the contrast drawn here between ‘objective- 
participant’ and ‘subjective-individualist’ conceptions of the person. 

7 See Gill (1990b), 6-7, 29-31, (1986), 264-72. Other cultural and conceptual 
frameworks offer analogues for this type of non-judgemental ‘openness’, e.g. uncon- 
ditional forgiveness and love in the Christian framework (see e.g. Vlastos (1981), 32- 


: 3), and the non-reactive ‘object’ relationship (e.g. that of parent to young child and 


psychoanalyst to patient) outlined by Strawson (1974), 19-20. 
7 See 2.1 above, text to n.1, and, on 'second-order'reasoning, 2.6 below, text to 


rn. 125-6. 
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second-order reasoning (and understand the way in which this 
Issues in non-standard actions, which constitute exemplary 
gestures), we see the force of the challenge, or interrogation, thus 
administered to the pre-reflective ethical principles presupposed by 
the other figures. In this way, the work as a whole engages us, 


through our involvement with the problematic hero, in second-order : 


reasoning about the issues involved. This is the form in which I 
explore here the specially complex character of our response to 
problematic heroes and the process which I have described else- 
where as the’ shift from a ‘character-approach’ to a ‘personality- 
approach’ at key moments in the Iliad and tragedy? ——— 


I pursue this line of interpretation in connection with Homer’s. 


Achilles and Euripides’ Medea (though I take it that a similar line of 
interpretation could be developed in other cases also).? As I bring 
out, some not wholly dissimilar claims have been made already 
about Homer's Achilles. But I argue that existing interpretations of 
this type ascribe to Achilles an inappropriate kind of second-order 
reasoning. They presuppose that Achilles' reasoning centres on the 
kind of ideal of individual self-realization discussed earlier in 
connection with Butcher and Nietzsche; that is, they characterize 
Achilles’ ‘heroism’ in terms of late Romantic conceptions of hero- 
ism.” I claim that Achilles’ position, especially as expressed in his 
great speech in Iliad 9, is better understood in ‘objective-participant’ 
terms, as an expression of reasoning about proper forms of human 
co-operative activity, and, more generally, about the proper goals of 
a human life, rather than in terms of individual self-realization, as 
conceived by the critics that I have in view.” I also argue for what is, 


AI interpret this shift here as consisting in a move from judging the hero by the 
pre-reflective ethical standards presupposed by the other figures to adopting an ‘open’ 
state of mind in which we follow the second-order reasoning on which the hero 
grounds her non-standard actions and exemplary gestures. On ‘participant reactive 
attitudes’, see Strawson (19744), 4-13, summarized in 1.3 above, text to n. 117, and on 
non-reactive attitudes, n. 70 above. 

E On this last point, see 2.8 below, text to nn. 204-8. 

h See 2.5 below, text to nn. 98-109, and text to nn. 41-8 above. 

My interpretation implies a ‘participant’ conception of the person in that it 
understands the problematic hero's response as deriving from her ‘participant’ role 
(engaged in interpersonal and communal relationships) and as expressing reflective 
reasoning about the proper forms of relationship (of the type in which she is engaged). 
It implies (1) an ‘objective’ conception of the person in that it analyses the human 
psychology involved in non-subjective terms, e. g. those of types of motivational 
reasons; and (2) an ‘objectivist’ conception in that it sees the hero’s reflective reason- 
ing as centred on the goals of a proper human life (regarded as amenable to objective 
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on the face of it, a more difficult thesis to maintain: namely, that 
Medea's decision to punish Jason through infanticide is an | 
exemplary gesture which implies second-order reasoning about the | 
ethical claims of co-operative relationships (philia) and about the | 
weight that such relationships should be given in the shaping of a | 
human life. It is part of my view that the content of the problematic | 
heroes’ reasoning makes a qualitative difference to the nature of our 
sympathetic engagement with them. We respond to them as the 
vehicles of reflective reasoning about certain fundamental issues of 
human life, including those concerning the proper forms of co- 
operative relationship.” This is, clearly, very different from the kind 
of response presupposed by Butcher (and, in effect, by some 
Homeric scholars) namely that of identification with the 
problematic hero as the vehicle for the ethical quest for individual 
self-realization.” 

As noted earlier, a further distinctive feature of the characteriza- 
tion of the problematic hero inheres in the presentation of his 
psychological state. Hector’s monologue in Iliad 22 brings out, to 
somie extent, the way in which the hero may be presented (and may 
see himself) as trapped by his situation or by some force within him- 
self, or by the combination of both of these. This fact, of which the 
audience may be given a kind of understanding not shared by the 
other figures, contributes to the special sympathy that we have for 
the hero.” This is an aspect of our response of which all the kinds of 
interpretation discussed so far can be seen as offering some form of 
explanation.” This is also a feature of the presentation of the 


determination) rather than on individual self-realization. On the categories, see E 


Introd., n. 21; and, on the last point, see 4.7 below, text to nn. 273-8. 


7 In arguing that the nature of our response to the problematic hero is bound up 
with her role in expressing fundamental conflicts in communal life and in human life 
generally, my position comes close to the structuralist one, as exemplified in Redfield 
(1975); but, for differences in the interpretative approach involved, see text to nn. 92— 
4 below. 

7 See text to nn. 83-91 below, on the contrast between the mode of interpretative 
reading adopted here and that associated with the late Romantic conception of the 
person. 

78 See further Gill (1986), 263—72, and (1990b), 22—9; also 2.1 above, text to n. 83. 
On Hector, see 1.4 above, text to nn. 208-22 below. 

7? For Plato, it is explained as an emotionally self-indulgent response to the 
portrayal of self-surrender, R. 605c10-606b8. For Aristotle, it is explained as the com- 
bination of pity and fear aroused by the good man whose downfall results from his 
non-vicious ‘fault’ (see 2.2 above, text to nn. 11-15). For Butcher (1932), 313-16, it is 
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problematic hero which can be examined usefully by reference to 
Achilles and Medea. Medea's famous monologue (Med. 1021-80) is 
a striking expression of a certain kind of psyehological conflict: that 
in which T am in conflict with (and finally subject to) some aspect of 
myself which T feel as ‘other’.2° Some of Achilles’ speeches (notably 
that in Il. 9. 645-8) have been taken to prefigure this kind of psycho- 
logical conflict and self-division. In my treatment of this topic in the 
next chapter, I stress the importance of taking into account the inter- 
personal context of these expressions of self-division, as well as the 
ethical stances taken up by the heroes and the second-order reason- 
ing underlying those stances. 1 argue that Achilles’ comment in Iliad 


9. 645—8 expresses the psychological tension which derives from the. 


conflict between the ethical stance he has adopted (a stance based on 
second-order reasoning) and the claims of the philoi (‘friends’) who 
are affected by this stance." Analogously, the expression of self- 
division, especially the subjection of Y to thumos ( ‘spirit’ or ‘anger’) 
in Medea’s great speech, is best understood as articulating the con- 
flict between the exemplary stance that she has adopted and the 


| claims of those affected adversely by that stance, namely her 


children and herself, as mother.? In other words, I stress the extent 
to which these expressions of psychological conflict form part of the 
representation of the problematic hero's ethically complex stance. 

I make one further general point, on the method of interpretative 
reading that matches the conception of the problematic hero that I 
adopt. The two types of modern approach discussed, that of Butcher 
and Bradley and that of structuralism, are correlated with certain 
styles of reading. The former is exemplified in Bradley's well-known 
practice of reading Shakespearian tragedies as pervaded by the con- 
Sciousness and inner life of the ethically complex tragic heroes.® For 


explained as admiring identification with the hero's overpowering, self-realizing will- 
power. For Bradley, it consists in the response to the conflict between good and bad 
eg ud within the tragic hero, such as Macbeth, and to the sense that this involves ‘a 
es -division and self-waste of spirit’; see (19554), 86, also 87—9; see also 2.3 above 
m to nn. 43-4, 51-3. Por Redfield, it inheres in our response to the sense that'the 
: iid sinc by contradictions in his self-definition, and by contradictions in the 
UE B ie at self-definition reflects (1975), 104-6, 153-4; see also 2.3 above, 


* See esp. Med. 1056-8, 1077-80. 
z See 3.3 below, text to nn. 68-85. 
See 5.5 below, text to nn. 154-6, 179-90. 


3 On this (as exemplified in hi ing í 
CN Res plified in his reading of Macbeth) see Bradley (19554), 87-8; 
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structuralism, on the other hand, the essence of the interpretative 
. process lies in establishing the deep structure of the work: that is, 


the fundamental conflicts involved and the type of mediation 
between these. In this mode of interpretation, the speeches of the 
figures do not have a specially privileged place, as they do for 
Bradley: the work as a whole (including narrative, imagery, and 
forms of language) needs to be decoded so as to explicate the under- 
lying structure. 

The method of reading adopted here is distinct from either of 
these and is, in a way, intermediate between them. Like Bradley, I 
pay special attention to the speeches of the main figures, especially 
to certain key dialogues or monologues. But I do not read them in the 
Bradleyan manner (as disclosing—or half-disclosing?—the inner life 
of subjectively realized, complex individuals). Nor do I detach them, 
for this purpose, from the play or epic poem as a whole, or treat the 
other aspects of the work as significant only in so far as they are 
pervaded by the consciousness of the central figures. I focus on the 
dialogues and monologues as constituting the primary means by 
which the audience engages with the reasons and reasoning which 
are presented as motivating the figures, and with the ethical stances 
that they are presented as adopting in interpersonal exchange. To 
this extent, I read the works mimetically (as representing a type of 
‘reality’) and not as, for instance, a way of displaying certain 
patterns of conflict and mediation, as in the structuralist model. On 
the other hand, I also see the represented interpersonal exchange as 
part of a larger nexus of themes embodied in the work as a whole. 
One of the available models for the audience's relationship to the 
work of art is that of engagement with a form of ‘argument’ or 
‘dialectic’ provoked by the work. In the case of the type of literature 
that I am concerned with here, this model is especially appropriate, 
in that the works concerned seem designed to activate debate or 
‘dialectic’ on central issues of human life.* The audience’s response 


*! See 2.3 above, esp. text to n. 55, and text to n. 92 below. 

55 As Gould brings out (1978), 47-8, Bradley's method treats the figures as if they 
have an independent psychological life which the play only partly discloses and about 
which it invites us to speculate. For a sophisticated restatement of Bradley's idea that 
drama invites us to speculate about, and to 'construct', character, see Easterling 
(1990). See also n. 68 above. 

3$ A common tendency of much recent critical theory is to stress the role of the 
audience, or reader, as playing an active role in ‘creating’ the work of art rather than 
being the passive recipient or ‘observer’ (see e.g. Goldhill (1990), 111-14, discussing 


esten abel, 
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to the motivating reasoning and ethical stances of the central figures 
constitutes a crucial part of the audience’s participation in this 
dialectic. ‘ 

I adopt this mode of reading because it seems to bring out certain 
aspects of the conception of the person (the objective-participant 


one) which, in my view, underlines Greek poetry as well as philo- 
sophy. But I also think that this mode of reading helps to underline | 


the character-bearing significance of certain key features of the form 
of Greek epic and tragedy. Iam thinking especially of epic and tragic 
dialogue, and also of the fact that monologues, in these works, are 
Situated in a formal context which is dominated by dialogue. I think 


that the subjective-individualist strand in modern thinking and. 


cultural life predisposes us to give a privileged status to actual or 
virtual monologue, as a specially appropriate vehicle for expressing 
this conception of the person. I am thinking especially of the novel, 
which (whether or not it is narrated in the first person). has often 
served, and been interpreted, as the vehicle of a distinctively ‘first- 
personal’ viewpoint, that is, the individual's unique and subjective 
view of herself and her world.® 

Drama, by its very nature, is less amenable to being shaped and 


interpreted in this way than the novel (or the lyric poem or the 


Romantic lied). But some modern drama (I am thinking especially 
of Tennessee Williams and Eugene O'Neill) is centred around certain 
key ‘confessional’ moments, in which the figures disclose, in mono- 
logues, or in response to interrogatory dialogue, experiences or 
insights which have acquired special significance within the figures’ 
first-personal understanding of their own lives.” Thus, Bradley’s 


Barthes). I prefer the related notion of participation in an ‘argument’ or ‘dialectic’. For 


a discussion of a Greek tragedy (Euripides’ Hippolytus), conducted in these terms, see 
Gill (19902). í 


d See Introd., text to n. 38. This fact is reflected in the extent to which recent critical 
pou of oe (as weil as of narrative) centres on the role of figures as ‘focuses’ 
or "focalizers' of the reader's ‘perspective’ or consciousness: see e.g. Bayley (1973): 
Chatman (1986), discussing Genette; Frow (1986), 238-49: MAT A 

I leave aside deliberate attempts to use drama as the vehicle of à solitary intro- 
spective voice (and desperately self-centred world-view), such as Samuel Beckett's 
d aa 5 bd 9 convey the extent to which figures are locked into their own first- 

onal (indeed, solipsistic and incommunicable Id-vi 
Pinter's Landscape and Silence. e VOR REN 

By H 11: . 

Particularly relevant here are Williams's Streetcar Named Desire, Suddenly Last 
Summer, and Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, and O'Neill's Long Day's Journey into Night. Gould 
(1978), 44—6, also contrasts the dramatic mode of O'Neill and Greek tragedy, though 
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interpretations of Shakespearian tragedy might be seen as super- 


imposing, on a form that is at least partly unsuitable, a way of 


reading that is more obviously appropriate to the novels of Proust or 
Henry James, Bradley's contemporaries.” As has been emphasized 
often, a Bradleyan style of reading seems to be yet more clearly mis- 
matched to the distinctive formal features of Greek tragedy, and to 
the understanding of personality embodied in those features;?' and 
my subsequent discussion of dialogue and monologue in tragedy, 
and the Iliad, underlines the kind of mismatch involved. 
Structuralist interpretations of the Iliad and Greek tragedy are 
effective in counteracting any inclination to read those genres in a 
Bradleyan manner, or in a way that makes the kind of assumptions 
about personality that are implied in such a reading.” On the other 
hand, structuralist analysis, with its focus on decoding the patterns 
of the work as a whole, is in danger of understating the central role 
of epic and lyric dialogue as a medium through. which the audience 
engages with the dialectic of the work, and with the conception of 
personality implied by that. Although I also devote a good deal of 
attention to two major monologues—or, at least, speeches in a single 
voice—in Iliad 9 (308-429) and the Medea (1021-80), I also 
emphasize the extent to which both of these function, in part at 
least, as other-addressed dialogue. I also stress the way in which the 
surrounding interpersonal dialogue provides the significant context 


he focuses, rather oddly, on the stage-directions, a fact that perhaps reflects the per- 
vasive grip of the novel (with its characterizing descriptions) on modern understand- 


ing of fictional personality. 


% As Bradley (19554), 87-8, illustrates, his method of reading tends to attribute to 
the consciousness of the tragic figure an understanding of events which, even when 
articulated by the key figure, derives its significance from the unfolding of the work as 
a whole, from the interplay of voices, and from the complex of modes (including 
rhetorical and imagistic modes) expressed in those voices. See also Gould (1978), 47- 
8; for some relevant (turn of the century) dates, see nn. 43, 48 above. 

?! See e.g. Jones (1962), 32-3 (reacting against Butcher's late Romantic conception 
of the tragic hero, 12 ff.); Dale (1969), 139-55; Gould (1978). For an earlier phase of 
(largely formalist) critical reactions against readings of tragedy in terms of a dominant, 
psychologically unified central figure, see Michelini's (1987) survey of Euripidean 
scholarship, esp. 20, 31-4; Zürcher (1947) is particularly important in this respect. For 
relevant criticism of some of the points made by these scholars, see Silk and Stern 


(1981), 196-7, on Jones (1962), and 308-9; Easterling (1990), 91-3, on Gould (1978); ` 


and, more generally, Goldhill (1990), 111-14. 

%2 Structuralist methods imply a reaction against the post-Cartesian tradition of 
conceiving the person as a self-conscious subject (of which the late Romantic critical 
position of Butcher and Bradley are inheritors). See further Segal (1981), 41; on 
semiotic developments of the structuralist approach, Culler (1981), 32-3. 
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for understanding the ethical and psychological stances articulated 
in those speeches.” As noted earlier, the presentation of the key 
» figures of epic and tragedy in (for instance) agonistic or supplicatory 
dialogue provides a potent image of the conception of person that I 
associate with the idea of the ‘self in dialogue’; and exploring this 


. conception of the person, as expressed in these genres, helps to: 


provide a form of explanation for the centrality of the formal mode of 
dialogue in those works. 


2.5 ACHILLES IN ILIAD 9: CRITICAL FRAMEWORKS 


Inow offer a reading of Achilles' great speech in Iliad 9 (308—429) as. 


an illustration of the approach to the question of the problematic 
hero outlined in 2.4 above. I aim to clarify the structure and character 
of the argument in the speech (that is, the type of reasoning involved 
and the type of dialogue addressed to his listeners) and in this way to 
define the kind of ‘heroism’ expressed in the speech. I take issue 
especially with one particular strand in recent scholarly discussion of 
this speech. This is the strand of opinion which takes Achilles, in this 
speech, to be rejecting the ethical values of his society and to be 
adopting the stance of a social ‘outsider’, and which sees this stance 
as central to our understanding of his ‘heroism’. Although I am 
critical of this line of thought, I do not wish to suggest that it is the 
most misleading of the modern ways of reading this speech. That 
status belongs rather to the view that, by rejecting Agamemnon's 
gifts, Achilles puts himself, unequivocally, in the wrong, and that 
the consequences of this rejection, especially Patroclus' death, con- 
stitute a form of punishment for his error? The latter view pre- 
supposes a simplistic ‘crime and punishment’ model which is, I 
think, quite inappropriate for the ethically complex cases repre- 
sented in the Iliad and Greek tragedy.** 
2 ih ir ae oo below, and on Med. 1021-80 see 3.5 below. 


* See e.g. Bowra (1930), 19-22; Lattimore (1969), 47-8; Lloyd-Jones (1971 ; 
Finley (1972), 136-7. This view depends, in part, on fiy mane ue d MENTI 
tains reactively engaged with Achilles (e.g. Ajax and Diomedes) as definitive authorial 
judgements (see e.g. Lloyd-Jones, 18), rather than as helping to make up the ethical 
pre of the situation as a whole, to which we are invited to respond. One of the 
Pru in understanding. Patroclus’ death as a. direct causal consequence of 
e net ine the gifts is brought out by Redfield (1975), 106—7, referring to Il. 


P x 
The critical responses to Il. and Greek tragedy discussed in 2.1—4 above express 
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The view that Achilles is to be understood as a heroic outsider has 


-the merit of registering this ethical complexity and the correspond- 


ing complexity in our response which the speech invites. Some 
holders of this view, as I do, see Achilles' rejection of the gifts as 
depending on ethical reflection about the proper goals of a human 
life (what I am calling ‘second-order’ reasoning). My objection to this 
view turns on the interpretation of the content of this reflection, and, 
relatedly, of the kind of dialogue that Achilles seeks to maintain with 
his fellow-chieftains. I think that Achilles’ conception of a worth- 
while human life gives a more central place to co-operative relation- 
ships than do the holders of this view; and that Achilles still speaks 
as an engaged member of his group (though one who is deeply 
critical of the way in which it is functioning). I also think that this 
understanding of Achilles’ stance makes better sense of his sub- 
sequent actions and responses than does the interpretation of him as 
an ethical outsider; and that this understanding of what his 
‘heroism’ involves is relevant to the interpretation of many of the 
problematic heroes of Greek tragedy.” 

As well as contributing (as I hope) to the better understanding of 
Achilles’ great speech, taking issue with the idea of Achilles as an 
ethical outsider also serves my larger objectives in this book. Like the 
views of Snell and Adkins discussed in Chapter 1, the idea of 
Achilles as an outsider is informed by one aspect of the type of 
modern thinking that I am calling ‘subjective-individualist’.* As in 
the case of Snell and Adkins, uncovering the intellectual influences 
at work can help one to formulate an interpretation of the Homeric 
material in ‘objective-participant’ terms. The most obvious example 
of the scholarly tendency that I have in mind is Cedric Whitman’s 
chapter on Achilles (1958, ch. 9); but his discussion encapsulates an 
understanding of Achilles’ heroism which manifests itself in sub- 
sequent Homeric scholarship too. The core idea is that the deepest 
kind of ethical reflection is the quest for self-realization; the kind of 


the sense that the figures involved are ethically and psychologically problematic rather 
than illustrations of crime and punishment. A ‘crime and punishment’ pattern in Od. 
may be alluded to in Arist. Po. 1453°32-3, taken with 1459^13—15; but Aristotle 
regards this as inferior to the ethically complex patterns found in the best type of 
tragedy and, perhaps, Il.; see Gill (1984), 150-1. 

% On the last point, see text to nn. 204-8, also 3.4-5 below. 

38 Gee 1.1 above; and, on the relationship between the Cartesian and Kantian ideas 
presupposed by Snell and Adkins and the idea of the ethical outsider, see text to 


nn. 102-7 below. 
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d to be realized is, at a fundamental level, an individual one, 
m the quest for self-realization necessarily sets the individual apart 
rom his society.” The following quotations from Whitman convey 
the general character of his approach: 


Achilles’ own nature seeks the absolute in all its concerns ... All human.. 


ird require compromise; [by] their very nature ... [they] imply 
violation and loss ... But to the man who seeks a perfected glory in the 


heroic stance without blot, such implication is intolerable, and this is the 
essence of Achilles’ suffering. (187) 


The whole quarrel with Agamemnon was merely the match that lit a fire, the 
impetus which drove Achilles from the simple assumptions of the other 


princely heroes onto the path where heroism means the search for the: 


dignity and meaning of the self. (193) 


o activated the absolute in the terms in which he had conceived it for 
imself ... The absolute is the ability and right of the heroic individual to 


perceive— or better, to conceive— Jaw for himself, and then prove his case by 


action. (213) - : 


l The language of Whitman's characterization of Achilles’ heroism 
is evocative of several key themes of modern thinking since the 
Enlightenment. The idea of conceiving law for oneself recalls Kant's 
idea that morality presupposes autonomy (self-legislation). The idea 
that man's deepest quest inheres in the dynamic activity of some 
type of 'absolute' self or subject against the constraints of our 
existence as natural, mortal beings recalls Fichte or Schelling. The 
idea that 'the search for the dignity and meaning of the self' (p. 193) 
is the proper goal of ethical enquiry, and one which necessarily 
involves rejecting the conventional norms of communal life, recalls 
Nietzsche or Sartre. The fact that Whitman's terminology ecokes a 
number of themes in modern European philosophy is itself signifi- 
cant. Unlike Snell and Adkins, each of whom draws, in a relatively 
direct way, on a specific thinker or thinkers," Whitman pre- 


supposes the evolution of a whole strand in European thinking 
between Kant and the modern period. 


?? The individual is set a i i 
part from his society (1) because he is engaged in à special 
type of quest (for self-realization), and (2) because the kind of Scifhdod iad 
Pra is Ku is a fundamentally individual one. 
n Fichte and Schelling, see Solomon (1 i 
A » 988), 49-55; Gardiner (1982); 123—5; 
Silk and Stern (1981), 103~12; on Kant, see text to n. 102 below: on a » d 
Sartre, see n. 103 below. í l es 


101 Snell draws princi i 
P TSEAN on Hegel and Kant; Adkins on Kant: see 1.1 above, esp. 
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He presupposes, in particular, the process by which Kant's idea of 


autonomy takes on a more fully 'subjective-individualist' character. 
For Kant himself, as we saw earlier, autonomy (the subordination of 
' oneself to universal laws) is conceived as being part of any properly 


moral response. It is not part of Kant's theory that autonomy neces- 
sarily involves setting oneself in conflict with conventional morality; 
rather he presupposes that the laws so willed are consistent with 
conventional moral principles. Nor does he think that self-legislation 
necessarily involves some special type of self-discovery or self- 
realization. But the idea that the deepest kind of moral quest 
involves those further dimensions becomes central to the thought of 
some post-Kantian thinkers, of whom Nietzsche and Sartre are the 
most obvious examples." While the intellectual strands contributing 
to this development are complex, one factor seems to have been the 
centrality that the notion of ‘self’ or ‘subject’ acquired in post- 
Cartesian thinking. What is relevant here is. not so much the 
Cartesian belief that all mental processes are accompanied by self- 
consciousness but rather the assumption that the first-personal 
viewpoint is in some way authoritative and fundamental to all 
knowledge, and the associated primacy given to this viewpoint in 
much subsequent theorizing about selfhood and personal identity.'?* 
It is the evolution of these strongly individualistic conceptions of 
autonomy and authenticity in post-Enlightenment thinking that 
Whitman presupposes, and it is the familiarity of these ideas on 
which he relies for the intelligibility of his picture of ‘heroism’. 

The story of the emergence of these individualistic ethical theories 
in an intellectual tradition running back to Kant, or Rousseau (and, 
in a different way, Descartes) has been told several times in recent 
years, in ways that are relevant to my larger topic as well as helping 
to make sense of some scholarly assumptions about Homeric 
heroism. MacIntyre argues that Nietzsche’s radical individualism, 
expressed in his ethic of ‘self-creation’, is the logical outcome of 
Kant’s attempt to ground morality on the (alleged) capacity of the 
individual moral agent to act as a self-legislator, in a way that does 


12 See 1.3 above, text to nn. 107-8; also Hill (1989), 96-101; and, on Kant's con- 
ception of the self, see Collins (1985), 55-8, and Kitcher (1984). 

103 Op Nietzsche, see 2.3 above, text to nn. 46-8; on the primacy for Sartre of the 
individual's subjective perspective in ethics, see Dilman (1991); and, on the contrast 
between Sartre and Kant in this respect, see Kerner (1990), chs. 13-16. 

104 See 1.2 above, text to nn. 17-19; 6.2 below, text to nn. 10—14. 
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not depend on the ethical character of her community. More 
recently, in a complex and many-layered study of the same period, 
Charles Taylor presents the subjectivist and individualist strands in 
post-Enlightenment thought as part of the intellectual framework 
that makes it difficult for the modern individual to feel at home in 
her community, and, more broadly, in her moral and metaphysical 


"world'."* Robert Solomon has drawn attention to the pervasive use: 


of the concept of ‘self’ or ‘subject’ as a foundational idea in post- 
Enlightenment metaphysics and ethics.” . l 
It is the subjective-individualist strand that I have primarily in 
view here, which helps to explain the conception of heroism pre- 
supposed by Whitman and other scholars. As Taylor underlines, the 
relevant lines of thought do not just form part of the philosophical 
tradition but are embedded in literature, and in the whole cultural 
life of the period. Earlier, Trilling, in a famous study (1972), 
emphasized the power of the idea, in literature as well as theory, that 


only a heroic 'outsider' can realize the deepest ethical goal, of being ` 


‘true to oneself’, an idea which underlay Romantic literary figures 
from Goethe’s Young Werther onwards. Earlier still-—and at a time 
of special relevance for understanding Whitman and other Homeric 
scholars—Colin Wilson, in a book which had an extraordinary 
impact (1956), described, and expressed, the power of the idea of the 
outsider. For many Americans in the mid-1950s (when Whitman 
and Adam Parry were writing on the heroism of Achilles), the heroic 
outsider was symbolized by the brooding, alienated, half-articulate 
figure of James Dean, as he appeared in the films Rebel Without a 


n This view seems to ignore the difference between Kant's universalist and 
° Pean conception of autonomy and the subjectivist-individualist conception of 
z or Nietzsche (see n. 45 above). MacIntyre's defence would be that he identifies 
Bad usus character of Kant's theory (and, as he believes, its fundamental 
Mie sas ie. the lack of a grounding in an ethical community and intellectual tradi- 

n), FA one which was simply laid bare by subsequent thinkers such as Nietzsche; 
see (19 5), chs. 4-6, 9, 18, and ‘Postscript to the Second Edition’, esp. 265-9. 
deu (2989), ch. 8 (on Descartes), 83-8, 363-7 (on Kant), and, on the general 
os od an 5; cf. the account of the modern predicament outlined in 6. 5 below, text to 

107 See Solomon (1988), referrin i 

mon (1988), g to the (diverse) concepts of ‘transcendental’ self- 
a and subjectivity in e.g. Idealist, Romantic, phenomenological, and existentialist 
ona cc oum notes the critique of these concepts in recent structuralist and 
-structuralist thinkin, ~202; is poi 
apt ties g 194—202; on ttug point, see also C. Taylor (1989), 456, 462- 
108 1 $ 
Wilson (1956) ran through ten impressions in the first year of publication. 
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Cause and East of Eden, a figure who has, perhaps, a special 
` relevance for Parry's contribution.’ 


In 1956, Parry published a short article on ‘the language of 
Achilles', which has sparked off a whole debate about the role of 
language, as an expressive and communicative medium, in under- 
standing Achilles' "heroism', as manifested in his great speech in 
Iliad 9. Although Parry's thesis is informed by some specifically 
scholarly issues," I think that it also reflects a predominant intel- 
lectual concern at the time he wrote, that of the failure of com- 
munication between the individual—more particularly, the 
individual who is alienated by the search for his true self—and his 
society. Thus, Parry analyses the 'candour' of Achilles' speech as 
that of someone who sees 'the awful distance between the truth that 
society imposes on men and what Achilles has seen to be true for 
himself’ (1956, 5-6). Because of the formulaic character of Homeric 
discourse (that is, the fact that it is made up of what Homeric society 
recognizes as truths): ‘Achilles has no language with which to 
express his disillusionment. Yet he expresses it, and in a remarkable 
way. He does it by misusing the language he disposes of. He asks 
questions that cannot be answered and makes demands that cannot 
be met’ (p. 6). For instance, he asks "But why should the Argives be 
fighting against the Trojans?’, and demands that Agamemnon ‘pays 
back all my heart-rending grief’ (Il. 9. 337-8, 387, tr. Parry). 
Whether Parry has described correctly the significance of Achilles’ 
questions and demands is something to be considered shortly. But 
the point to be noted here is the way in which Parry formulates the 
view of the hero as outsider in terms of language: ‘Achilles’ tragedy, 
his final isolation, is that he can in no sense, including that of 
language (unlike, say, Hamlet) leave the society which has become 
alien to him’ (p. 7). Like the James Dean figures of 1950s cinema, the 
resentful, half-articulate ‘rebels without a cause’, Parry’s Achilles 
cannot bear to speak the language of his society, or, if he does so, it is 
only as a medium for expressing his own alienation. 

The idea that Achilles, like the. problematic heroes of Greek 


109 Both films were released in 1955. My point is not that Parry's account of Achilles 
is specifically modelled on James Dean but that it reflects a contemporary idea of the 


heroic outsider which Dean symbolized. 
71? Principally, the question of the extent to which the formulaic method (the study 


of which was pioneered by Parry's father) allowed scope for individual creativity in 
poetic expression, and also allowed the characterization of individual figures by means 
of language. See further Martin (1989), 148-52. 
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tragedy of which he is the prototype, is to be understood as an ‘out- 
sider', of the kind so far described, has persisted in later Homeric 
and tragic criticism. But it is the issues raised by Parry's essay that 
I want to pursue; despite being brief and impressionistic, it has long 
been recognized as one of the.most suggestive discussions of the 


speech. One question, which Richard Martin (1989) properly 


emphasizes (152 ff.) is that of what Parry means by ‘language’. Is he 
referring to the Homeric stylistic idiom or the thought of the speech 
(and its relationship to the ethical values of Homeric society) when 
he says that Achilles ‘misuse[s] the language he disposes of’ (Parry 
(1956), 6)? Given Parry’s assumption that both Homeric style and 


Homeric ethical values are highly determinate and ‘formulaic’ (and - 


that the two types of ‘language’ are closely interconnected), the 
question does not present itself as a significant one for Parry. But if 
one queries the claim that either kind of language is ‘formulaic’, in 
the relevant sense, the question becomes a significant one. Martin, in 
the most careful analysis of Achilles’ speech so far attempted, 
focuses on the extent to which the speech is formulaic in terms of 
Homeric idiom. He shows how Achilles’ speech is stylistically non- 
standard at every level from the selection of individual words to the 
shaping of Homeric genres of discourse.’ Martin's analysis is a 
valuable one, and I draw on it in my own account of the speech. But 
Martin offers no equivalent analysis of the extent to which Achilles’ 
speech is standard or non-standard in its ethical thought (the other 
sense of ‘language’ to which he draws attention), though some of his 
stylistic comments offer indications on this point.'^ While some of 


d See eg. Knox (1964), esp. 50-2, and text to nn. 204-7 below. The idea leaves 
some impress in Redfield (1975), though it is not consistent ‘with his broadly struc- 
turalist approach, summarized in 2.3 above, text to nn. 56-61: see e.g. Redfield, 105 
(my italics): Achilles, then, is a marginal figure in his society, but a hero's place is on 
the margins; as so often happens in social systems, Achilles’ uncertain status makes 
possible for him a kind of ethical fundamentalism and purity of spirit." 
ied up ur i formulaic character of the two types of "language" (their being 
ee capable of modification) is taken to be interconnected and mutually 

"3 Martin (1989), 160 ff.: see also ch. 2 on the Homeric genres of discourse, i.e. the 
command, the boast-and-insult contest, and the recitation of remembered events 

His conception of Achilles’ ‘Heroism’ is correspondingly limited by his failure to 
explore the speech as an expression of Achilles’ engagement with ethical issues and as 
P of the larger dialectic of the poem. He defines Achilles’ special status in the poem 
as E An of his sharing the poet’s Own voice (characterized in terms of stylistic effects, 
notably those involving expansion’, ch. 5), rather than as holding a special place 
within the dialectic which the poem as a whole expresses. See also n. 172 below. 
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the other discussions of Parry's essay do take up this question," the 


speech has not been analysed closely from this standpoint. This is 


what to do here; and, in the process, I aim to bring out the 
inappropriateness of the idea of the hero as an ethical outsider which 
Whitman and Parry presume. 


2.6 ACHILLES' SPEECH AND SARPEDON'S 


Making sense of the thought of the speech involves several, related 
aspects. One is that of recognizing the structure of the argument 
(and of seeing that there is an argument);!6 and, for this purpose, it is 
important to understand the relationship between the generaliza- 
tions, or quasi-generalizations, in the speech and the more specific 
statements." The generalizations are clearly important in under- 
standing the 'second-order' reasoning contained in the speech (the 
reflection about worthwhile human goals). But the generalizations 
are not, I think, identical with the second-order reasoning, which 
needs to be determined by reading the speech as a whole. It is crucial 
also to read the speech as addressed to Achilles' fellow-chieftains 
and to see the way in which its argument (the structure of first- and 
second-order reasoning) is relevant to, and directed at, them. Finally, 
there is the question of the relationship of the thought of the speech, 
as thus analysed, to that contained in other speeches which make 
analogously general claims about the worthwhile goals of a chief- 
tain’s life. 

This latter question is one of special importance here. À common 


' move in this connection is to take the famous speech of Sarpedon to 


Glaucus in Iliad 12. 310-28 as representing a normative statement of 
Homeric ethics (or what some scholars like to call the ‘heroic 
code').!5 If we contrast the general statements about the chieftain's 
life made or implied in that speech with those made or implied in 
Achilles', it is easy to conclude, as Parry and others do, that Achilles' 


T5 Esp. Claus (1975); see 2.6 below, text to nn. 128-30. 

“6 For Parry, by contrast, the speech is ‘passionate, confused, continually turning 
back on itself’ (1956), 5; for Redfield, it is ‘an explosion of rage’ (1975), 17. 

17 The principal generalizations are made in 9. 318-20, 341-2, 406-9; but 316-17, 
the rhetorical questions of 337-9, the demands of 379-87, and the choice of life 
announced in 410-20, cari also be interpreted as implying related general ideas. 

"8 On the oversimplified view of Homeric ethical life often implied in the idea of 
the ‘heroic code’, see Schofield (1986), 13-18; and discussion in 1.3 above, text to 


n. 133-4. 
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stance is that of an ‘outsider’, wholly rejecting his society’s values." 
This move 1s questionable for several reasons. For one thing, it is a 
dubious interpretative move to take one speech (Sarpedon’s) out of 
its narrative context and to take it as being the normative statement 
of Homeric ethical principles. Striking and memorable though it is, 


Sarpedon’s speech constitutes only one of a number of speeches in 
which Homeric figures are moved by moments of crisis or isolation 


into formulating, or half-formulating, the general principles underly- 
ing their deliberation.° All such speeches, as well as needing to be 
placed in their immediate context, need also to be placed in the con- 
tinuing argument or ‘dialectic’ of the work as a whole." Also, if we 
do seek to correlate the thought of Sarpedon's speech with Achilles’ 
speech, we need to compare like to like. We need to compare the 
thought of the two speeches, each one taken as a whole, and not to. 
compare Sarpedon’s whole speech with the generalizations or quasi- 


generalizations in Achilles’ speech, wrenched from their context in 


Achilles’ argument.!22 . 

I begin my account of the speech by making such a general com- 
parison between the thought of the two speeches. The thought of 
Sarpedon s speech is relatively straightforward; that of Achilles’ 
speech is much less so, and I defend in full the interpretation given 


first in outline. Sarpedon asks Glaucus, rhetorically, why the two of - 


them are honoured with special privileges in Lycia, and why all men 
there look on them ‘like gods’ (312). He answers his question by 
saying that they must 'stand in the forefront of the Lycians' (uéra 
mpárrow:) and take part in ‘blazing battle’, so that any of the Lycian 
fighters may say that their leaders are not "lacking in fame’ (od... 
dxAyeis), but that they have ‘noble strength’ and fight in the fore- 
front of the Lycians (315-21). He adds that if, by escaping from 
battle, they could live agelessly and immortally, he would not so 
urge Glaucus into ‘battle that gives glory’ (325). But, in reality, since 
they must die somehow, like all mortals, "let us go and win the right 
to boast over someone, or give this to another’ (326-8). 

The thinking involved here can be clarifed by reference to the 
patterns of ethical motivation discussed in connection with the 

= For this move, see e.g. Parry (1956), 3—7; Redfield (1975), 99-105; on Redfield's 


overall position, see 2.3 above, text to nn. 56-62 and n. 155 below. 


79 Achilles’ i 
ids es' speeches in Il. 21. 106-13, and 24. 525-33 are further obvious 


z On this idea, see n. 86 above. 
22 This is, in effect, what Parry does in (1956), 6. 
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deliberative monologues (1.3-4 above). Referring to the monologues 


- can help to clarify what I mean by describing the kind of reasoning 


found in this speech as ‘second-order’ reasoning. I suggested that 
the reasoning displayed in the deliberative monologues could be 
analysed (in Aristotelian terms) as being of a means-end or rule- 
case type. For three of the monologues at least, the end or goal is 
broadly the same (acting honourably);"* and, in the most straight- 
forward case, that of Odysseus, this goal is also made explicit in the 
'rule' that ^whoever is to be best [aristeuein] in battle must stand his 
ground strongly, whether he is hit or hits someone else’ (11. 409-10). 
I am classifying this type of reasoning as primary, or ‘first-order’, 
because it provides the basis for determining the course of action to 
be adopted in a specific case.’ By ‘second-order’ reasoning, I under- 
stand reflection about the goals or rules which are operative in first- 
order reasoning. In both speeches, the second-order reasoning is of 
the same general type. It consists in reflection about the kind of 
interpersonal context, and the kind of human life, in which such a 
rule holds good.” It is obvious that the speeches differ in one, 
massive, respect. Sarpedon presents his existing interpersonal 
context (and the life lived against this background) as one in which 
this rule holds good, whereas Achilles does not. But this difference 
should not obscure the similarity in general form of their reflections; 
or the similarity in the conception of the kind of interpersonal 
context and life that they regard as valid. 

The kind of interpersonal context presupposed is clarified by 
Walter Donlan (1981-2), in a study of types of ‘reciprocity’ (in the 
exchange of goods and favours) in Homeric society. He underlines 
the existence, alongside one-to-one modes of exchange (whether 
compensatory or compactual) of a mode of ‘generalized reciprocity’, 
in which a less determinate mode of exchange leaves open the 
possibility of unforced generosity on either side. Relatedly, David 


13 See 1.2 above, text to nn. 77-84. 

14 See 1.2 above, text to n. 83, taken together with the variations between the 
reasoning of the monologues discussed in 1.3-4 above. 

35 This is the type of reasoning which Aristotle associates especially with ‘delibera- 
tion’ (bouleusis); see refs. in n. 123 above. 

126 Op the relationship between this pattern of second-order reasoning and that 
found in Greek ethical theory, see 6.3, text to nn. 50-7, 68-71; also 4.7, text to 
nn. 250—78, 290-316. ; 

127 See Donlan (1981-2), esp. 154-71; also Havelock (1978), 107-17, on reci- 
procity and Homeric formulaic patterns. For differing estimates of the value of the 
idea of generalized reciprocity in interpreting Homeric ethics, see Gill (1998), 
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Claus underlines the importance of the idea that Homeric chieftains, 
in helping each other, see themselves as doing so as a favour, or asa 
'gratuitous' gesture, and not under the constraints of a rigid system 
of co-operative exchange.! These features of Homeric modes of 
relationship are relevant, in slightly different ways, to both the 
speeches.” It is also helpful to bear in mind the approaches of 
Williams and MacIntyre considered earlier, in which Homeric ethical 
attitudes are analysed as modes of engagement with social roles and 
Practices, and as expressing the ‘internalization’ of appropriate 
interpersonal responses, such as those relating to shame and 
honour.’ Donlan and Claus help to specify the characteristically 


Homeric form of the ethical attitudes whose validity Williams and. 


Macintyre urge us to recognize. 

With these points in mind, we can understand Sarpedon as 
articulating the mode of relationship between the Lycians and them- 
selves that provides the larger context for their willingness to stand 
in the forefront of battle and to risk their lives. It is not appropriate to 
see Sarpedon as providing a non-moral motivation (in terms of 
material rewards and social status or of public disgrace) for them to 
act in this way.?! He is better understood as rendering explicit a 
mode of social interchange that is normally taken for granted by both 
parties, and which issues in the acts of unforced generosity on each 
side specified in the speech. The fact that he is referring to a mode of 
motivation which is highly internalized is clear from the second part 
of his speech (322-8). Here, the act of standing in the forefront of 
battle is presented as characteristic of the most worthwhile type of 
life available, given the fact that human beings are necessarily 
mortal. The second point presupposes the first: it is presumed 


309-13; Postlethwaite (1998); Zanker (1998). On i ity i i 
culture, see Gill, Postlethwaite, and Seaford a ee A 


18 See Claus (1975), esp. 20-5; Claus int in this li i 
, esp. 20-5; t i 
iris p 5; Ck erprets in this light the otherwise puzzling 
12 Sarpedon's concern is with the relationshi ieftai 
) : Ship between chieftains and people, 
whereas Achilles' is with that between fellawsehiertainis dan 
e See 1.3 above, esp. text to nn. 109-25. 

Hainsworth (1993), 270, note on Il. 11. 4 seems to interpret the passage in this 
ee as providing a Practical (not moral) reason for risking one’s life. For the view of 
Homeric ethics that might promote such a reading of Sarpedon’s speech (as express- 
ing the attitudes of a ‘results-culture’ and a ‘shame-culture’ ), see e.g. Adkins (1960) 
and (1970), discussed in 1.1 above, text to nn. 35-6. 

This theme has added poignancy because of Sarpedon’s status (like Achilles’) as 
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that, whether winning or losing, to fight in the forefront of battle is 


` to enter an arena ‘that brings glory’, cvdidverpay (324-5). But 


what Sarpedon advocates is not the winning of glory, as such, but 
the kind of life in which a willing entry into battle is an appropriate 
act. Indeed, even to say that he ‘advocates’ this life may be an over- 
statement. Rather, he reminds Glaucus of the kind of life, and the 
correlated patterns of relationships, that they are already living; and 
thus, at the crucial moment of battle, he places in a larger context the 
specific act in which he urges his fellow-chieftain to join him. 
Achilles’ great speech is, obviously, more complex than 
Sarpedon’s. But it also has a line of argument which can be summar- 
ized; and it is one whose content can be defined by reference to that 
of Sarpedon’s speech. In essence, Achilles’ point is that Agamem- 
non’s seizure of Briséis has undermined the relationship of 
generalized reciprocity which should exist between chieftains, and 
hence made it impossible for him (or others) to perform the 
'gratuitous' acts of nobility characteristic of this relationship. More 
precisely—and more controversially— Achilles claims, in effect, that 
Agamemnon's undermining of this relationship is so great that it 
cannot be restored by the compensatory reciprocity of gifts. In the 
absence of this type of relationship, he affirms that it is no longer 
worthwhile for him to put his life at risk in gratuitous acts of nobility: 
he may as well return to his own home and become involved in the 
nexus of types of philia associated with a life there. However, his 
presentation of this latter point indicates that his statement is 
designed as a exemplary gesture rather than an announcement of a 
fixed decision. As becomes increasingly clear during the course of 
Book 9, he still regards himself as a member of the co-operative 
group of chieftains, even though his own participation has been 
rendered impossible, as he sees it, by Agamemnon's seizure of 
Briséis, and by Agamemnon's failure to restore the basis of their 


relationship. 


son of a god, a point underlined in Zeus' reluctance to accept his approaching death in 
Il. 16. 433-61. ` 


133 The preserice of the larger interpersonal context (the Lycians who repay brave 
action with appropriate respect, 310, 312, 318, 320-1) ensures that, win or lose (328), 
standing among the first in battle will bring glory. 

134 See further text to nn. 175-81 below. Seaford (19944), 65-73, also sees Achilles’ 
quarrel with Agamemnon as a crisis of reciprocity, but sees the crisis as more funda- 
mental than I do, and as resolvable only through the mediation of ritual, especially 
through Achilles’ shared meal and death-ritual with Priam in Il. 24. 
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Like Sarpedon's speech, Achilles’ involves second-order reason- 
ing; as in Sarpedon's speech, this serves to substantiate first-order 
reasoning, and thus provides the basis for acting in a given way. The 
generalizations and quasi-generalizations in Achilles' speech (while 
they are specially important in gauging the character of the second- 
order reasoning), need to be taken in the context of Achilles' 
argument as a whole. The content of Achilles" second-order reason- 
ing is of the same general type as Sarpedon's. It relates to the kind of 
relationship (one involving generalized reciprocity) in which acts of 
gratuitous nobility make sense, and to the question of what consti- 
tutes a worthwhile human life, a life lived in the awareness of one's 


mortality. The great difference between the thought of the two. 


speeches lies in the fact that, whereas in Sarpedon's case this 
second-order reasoning is taken to validate involvement in combat, 
in Achilles’ case it is taken to invalidate it. But this fact, while it 
makes Achilles’ stance ‘problematic’ (in the sense discussed in 2.1— 
4) in a way that is not true of Sarpedon’s, does not mean that 
Achilles is wholly rejecting his society's ethical values and becoming 
an 'outsider', as Whitman and Parry suppose. Rather, his stance, and 
the second-order reasoning on which it depends, embody an appeal 
to the norms of co-operative action among chieftains. His claim 
(albeit a controversial one) is that it is Agamemnon's breach of those 
norms, and his failure to repair the relationship of co-operative 
nobility, that legitimates his stance, and not an appeal to an ethic of 
purely individual self-realization. 


2.7 ACHILLES’ ARGUMENT 


In looking at the speech in more detail, Martin's (1989) analysis 
helps us to make out more clearly the structure and tone of the 
argument. In particular, by analysing the combination of formulaic 
and non-formulaic elements in Achilles’ phraseology and speech- 
patterns, Martin helps us to see how Achilles' argument, while 
unusual, is intelligibly unusual, in the context of Homeric 
language.™ For instance, Martin shows how the first part of 


75 On the correlated difference between the style (and the degree of explicitness) 
with which the second-order reasoning is expressed in the two speeches, see 2.8 
below, text to nn. 190-4. l 

P6 Martin's analysis is presented as a corrective to Parry's ‘claim that Achilles 
'misus[es] the language he disposes of’ (1956, 6; see Martin, 148~9): Homeric style has 
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Achilles’ speech (315-45) constitutes a non-standard version of a 
regular Homeric pattern in which a speaker rejects a piece of advice 
with the phrase ‘you will not persuade me'."" This helps us to see 
that this whole section of Achilles’ speech is couched as an— 
unusually extended—account of the reason why Achilles will not be 
persuaded by Odysseus’ presentation of Agamemnon’s offer. Martin 
also underlines how the theme of persuasion, or rather of not being 
persuaded, serves to punctuate the speech and to form its structure. 
This is signalled as its main theme at the beginning (309-11, 315); 
the reason for Achilles’ not being persuaded is stated in 316-45 
(ending with ‘you will not persuade me’). In the next section (346— 
87), Achilles looks to the future consequences of his not being per- 
suaded, culminating in the striking assertion that Agamemnon 
would not persuade him until he had paid back all his spirit-grieving 
insult (386—7). The remaining section draws out further conse- 
quences of his not being persuaded (388 ff.); and the theme recurs at 
the end, in connection. with Achilles’ dealings with his fellow- 
chieftains." This not only helps us to see that Achilles’ speech con- 
stitutes a structured argument.” It also helps us to see that the argu- 
ment centres on the grounds for being or not being persuaded; as we 
shall see, those grounds are stated in large part in terms of the ethics 
of co-operative relationships between chieftains. 

In the first part of the speech (308-45), much turns on the way 
that one interprets the generalizing comments, and on how they are 
read as expressing.the second-order reasoning embodied in the 
speech. Achilles’ first generalization (312-13), while indicating his 
concern with the proper modes of co-operative discourse, does not 
raise major issues in this connection: ‘As hateful to me as the gates of 


the kind of flexibility that enables Achilles to speak in a distinctive way without 'mis- 
using' it. But Martin shows how Achilles can formulate types of thought which are 
unfamiliar in a way that forms an intelligible use of Homeric style. On the degree to 
which Achilles is presented as intelligible to his fellow-chieftains, see text to nn. 199— . 
201 below. 


H7 This version is non-standard in that the reason for not being persuaded precedes 
the formulaic ‘you will not persuade me’ (345), though that idea is stated in a third- 
personal form in 315, ‘I do not think that Agamemnon, son of Atreus, will persuade 
me’. A further element in the pattern, the speaker's intended course of action, is 
delayed until 356-67. See Martin (1989), 202-3. 

38 See esp. 417, 422—3, 429, discussed in text to nn. 185-6 below. See Martin 
(1989), 206—7. 

* By contrast with those who see the speech as ‘confused’ and an ‘explosion of 
rage' (n. 116 above). 
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Hades is the man who hides one thing in his heart and says 
another.” The succeeding lines, however, have been at the centre 
of debate about the speech: 7 


there has been no gratitude [charis] for always fighting endlessly with 
‘enemies. There is an equal lot for the man who stays back and the one who 
fights hard; we are honoured in the same way, cowards and brave alike; the 
man who has done nothing dies in the same way as the one who has done 
much (316-20). 


These lines, especially the generalizations of 318-20, have been 
taken to mark Achilles' rejection of the ethics of heroic society; and 
so have his subsequent questions (notably, ‘Why should the Greeks 


make war on the Trojans?') and his supposedly impossible demand: 


on Agamemnon."! But, to make proper sense of the lines, it is 
essential that we situate them within Achilles’ argument, and also 
that we place that argument in the context of Homeric modes of co- 
operative relationships. In following the argument, a key word to 
note is ‘since’ (émei, 316). The line of thought seems to be this: 
‘Agamemnon will not be able to persuade me, or the other Greeks, 
since [given the way Agamemnon has behaved], there has been no 


charis [gratitude] for endlessly fighting with enemies [Agamemnon’s . 


enemies, as he underlines later]. [In this state of affairs] the fighter 
and non-fighter are on the same level and neither have their proper 
moira [‘lot’ or ‘fate’, that is, honour, time, or its opposite]; and, when 
they die, as equally both must die, they do so in the same way [éuas], 
without honour.’ 

The thought of these and the succeeding lines can, like Sarpedon’s 
speech, be explicated by the discussions of the ethics of co-operation 


40 The importance of candour in discourse between chieftains is reiterated in 369— 
70, 421-2, with a pointed contrast to Agamemnon's ‘deceit’ (371, also 372-3, 375-6). 
It is also often supposed that the lines carry an ironic comment (by the narrator) on 
Odysseus’ tactful omission of the final lines of Agamemnon's message (9. 158-61, 
omitted in 300-6). 

™ See 337-8, 386-7, and Parry (1956), 6. 

V? Tn the following paraphrase of 315-20 connections implied in the Greek are put 
in brackets. 

W3 T take it that moira is, thus, deliberately ambiguous (‘lot’ = reward, 
‘fate’ = death); and that the two senses involved are spelled out in the two following 
lines, i.e. êv .. . iĝ ru (‘in the same honour’, or dishonour), and kárðav éuds (the 
latter phrase conveying a further ambiguity, ‘dies equally’ and ‘dies in the same way’, 
i.e. dishonoured, and an ambiguity which reinforces that of ion poipa). See also Claus 
(1975), 18 n. 7; in this reading, line 320 is not out of place in its context, as is claimed 
e.g. by M. D. Reeve (1973), 195 n. 3. : 
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between chieftains by Claus and Donlan. Achilles presupposes a 


| system of generalized reciprocity in which one chieftain co-operates 
= with the enterprises of another, and does so as an act of noble 


generosity, a ‘favour’ which earns proper ‘gratitude’ (charis can 
carry both senses)! Although such co-operation, like the 
associated ethical attitudes, is typically expressed in the exchange of 
gifts or booty, it is essential that we distinguish the form of such 
exchange from that involved in the ‘balanced’ reciprocity that also 
forms part of Homeric chieftainly relationships. What is involved in 
generalized reciprocity is not one-to-one exchange (so much co- 
operative combat for so many gifts). Rather, the chieftain generously 
engages in combat, and thus risks his life (a point underlined in 322), 
without any specified reward. The chieftain whose interests are 
served is expected to proffer gifts in return; but also to do so as an act 
of unforced generosity and not as a quid pro quo (let alone as 
payment). The form of relationship involved here is one in which 
the warrior-chieftains contribute their booty into a common pool and 
the leading chieftain (Agamemnon) redistributes it. One of Achilles' 
complaints in these lines, conveyed in the colourful language of 323- 
33, is that the mode of exchange has been grossly inequitable in his 
case. His contribution to the common pool has been massive; but 
Agamemnon has redistributed very little to him, keeping much for 
himself (333). This complaint should not be taken to signify that 
Achilles expects a one-to-one exchange of combat (and booty) for 
redistributed gifts. What he finds offensive is the fact that Agamem- 
non's mode of generosity, as expressed in the redistribution, falls so 
far short of what would count as an appropriate gesture. 

Whatever the background to this latter charge,” it is clearly 
coloured by the succeeding, and substantive, charge: that Agamem- 
non's act of taking back Achilles' prize of honour (geras), from him 
alone, constitutes a flagrant breach of chieftainly co-operation. In 
Donlan's terms, Agamemnon is accused of introducing 'negative 

1 On charis, see Martin (1989), 213-14, who notes that Achilles’ words in 9. 316~ 
17 are repeated by Glaucus in 17. 147-8, as part of his criticism of another breach in 
chieftainly co-operation, Hector's failure to defend Sarpedon's corpse. 

*5 See Donlan (1981—2), esp. 142 (noblesse oblige as one of the motifs of a system of 
generalized reciprocity); 143 ff. (balanced reciprocities, taking the form of compacts or 
compensation); and 159 ff. (the type of generalized reciprocity involved in the chief- 


tainly exchange of gifts among Greek leaders). See also Claus (1975), 19-20, and 23~4. 
16 See Donlan (1981-2), 167, on the expectation of an implied balance of favours 


and rewards (which does not mean a precise quid pro quo) in generalized reciprocity. 
W See Il. 1. 122, 149, 231, 2. 226-31, 254-6; also Donlan (1981-2), 163 and 167. 
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reciprocity' (of a type normally expressed in inter-tribal raiding) into 
a milieu whose interchange is normally conducted in the mode of 
generalized reciprocity. The breach is rendered more gross, as 
Achilles claims, by the fact that the prize of honour in question is 
‘the wife [or concubine] that pleases my heart’ (dAoxov 8vpapéa, 


336) a point whose relevance to the generalized reciprocity involved 


in their expedition is spelled out plainly by Achilles: 


Why should the Greeks make war on the Trojans? Why did the'son of Atreus 
gather people together and lead them here? Was it not for Helen with the 
lovely hair? Are the sons of Atreus the only members of the human race who 
love their wives? (I ask this] since [ézei] any good and sensible man loves 


and cares for his own woman, as I loved her from the heart, though she was ` 


the prize of my spear (337-453). 


The question that Achilles asks in 337-8 is the one which Parry 
thinks ‘cannot be answered’ in terms of the ‘language’ of Homeric 
ethics: analogously, Whitman takes Achilles' lines to express his 
rejection of the ‘compromise’ necessarily entailed by human rela- 
tionships and to signal his heroic assertion of the ‘absolute’. But 
there are grounds for claiming that Achilles’ complaints presuppose 
the validity of the ethics of chieftainly (or ‘heroic’) interchange, and 
are, indeed, only fully comprehensible on that basis. As Achilles’ 
previous actions (pictured in 323-33) make plain, Achilles has been 
prepared to risk his life as an act of generous nobility on behalf of 
Agamemnon's quest to recover Menelaus' wife Helen. But the 
generalized reciprocity underlying his wilingness to do so is 
dangerously undermined, he argues, by Agamemnon's seizure of his 
wife (in his case, a concubine), his prize of chieftainly generosity. Far 
from being ‘unanswerable’ in terms of Homeric ethics, Achilles’ 
questions, and their possible answers, are only intelligible in terms 
of those ethical values, and on the assumption that Achilles appeals 
to (and, by inference, accepts) their validity.'*? It is the force of this 
appeal that explains the logic of the couplet that concludes this part 
of the speech: ‘Since [érei] Agamemnon took my prize of honour 
from my hands and deceived me, let him not try me, who knows him 


1 1. g. 3 4-6, reiterated in 344, 367-9, 3 see nian (1 = 
9 ¢ ? y ; l ( 981—2), 162, (1 ), 16 
g I 9. 33 à 6 9, 375; see Do 8 , , 41993), 161. 
Parry (1956), 6; Whitman (1 958), 187, the first of the passages cited above, text to 


1° The jagged enjambments and reiterated questions of 336-9 underline the force _ 


of these questions for his interlocutors; on m i i i 
s » reading, th 
rhetorical) force should be fully intelligible to tham. ees aes 
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well; he will not persuade me’ (344-5). Achilles thus marks the pre- 


ceding part of his speech (from zescéuev, ‘be persuaded', 315 
onwards) as an explanation of his refusal to be talked into doing as 


Agamemnon asked. Agamemnon's breach of co-operative ethics has 
been too great for the relationship to be restored in this way. 

The next section of the speech follows,’ in one way, logically 
from this conclusion. Achilles looks ahead to a future in which he 
and the Achaeans will go their separate ways, he to go home to 
Phthia and they to find some other way of restoring their fortunes. 
On the face of it, he seems to have become an 'outsider' in the sense 
that he is determined to leave the group, even if he has reached this 
decision on grounds that reflect his having been a member of the 
group and having subscribed to its ethical values. But closer 
inspection of the lines shows that his position is more complex than 
it seems. On the one hand, in referring to the future, and past, 
actions of the Greeks without him, Achilles underlines the extent of 
his own contribution as a warrior, and the catastrophic effect of his 
absence. On the other, his projected departure is pictured (not 
without a certain grim irony) almost as a performance, or social 
event, which they are invited to attend.‘ These points indicate that, 
in spite of the surface content of these lines, he still thinks of himself 
as one of their number, and of this—pointed— departure as a kind of 
social gesture. Other features of the passage fit in with this idea. In 
describing his past and projected actions, he uses the term ‘wish’ 
three times, twice (unusually in Homeric idiom) negatively. This 
point, together with a significant later usage of the verb, seems 


151 See nn. 134, 137 above and see further text to nn. 173-4 below. 

132 ie, 346-387, with a transitional phase in 375-7 (reiterating 344—5). 

153 See 346-55, esp. 351-5; in effect, he suggests that the planning (¢palécdw, 347) 
which he recommends to Agamemnon will be useless. 

154 See 356-61 (esp. 359-61): ‘you will see, if you wish and if this is of any concern 
to you ... my ships sailing to the fish-filled Hellespont’, and 362-7. 

155 Redfield (1975) also registers the complexity, or ambivalence, of Achilles’ posi- 
tion here: ‘Achilles is trapped by this self-definition, which permits him neither recon- 
ciliation nor retreat’ (104). Agamemnon's removal of Achilles’ honour leaves him no 
place in that community; but Achilles’ grounds for objecting to that removal rest on 
his (communal) status as a warrior, and, by leaving Troy, he would give up that role 
and those grounds (104—5): see also the summary of Redfield's position in 2.3 above, 
text to nn. 56-62. This view is suggestive; but, in line with his type of structuralist 
approach (discussion in 2.5, text to nn. 92—4), he refrains from exploring in detail the 
argumentation by which Achilles thinks through his position. Thus, while Redfield 
describes Achilles as a ‘social critic’ (103), he does not analyse the content of the social 


criticism involved. 
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designed to underline the central importance, in chieftainly modes of 
co-operation, of a warrior's being able to act willingly (or 'gratui- 
tously’, as Claus puts it) and not under the compulsion, or pressure, 
which Agamemnon has been applying. The idea that he is still part 


of an ethical community, though one which excludes Agamemnon, 


is clearer still in these lines: 


my prize of honour, lordly Agamemnon, who gave it to me, took it back with 
insulting violence [é¢ufpi{wv]. Announce everything to him, as I tell you, 
publicly, so that other Greeks too may feel indignation at him, in case he still 
hopes to deceive one of them, clothed in shamelessness as he always is; but, 


he would not, shameless though he is, dare to look me in the face (367—723). 


His words convey his sense that his case is exemplary, in ethical 
terms, and his desire to communicate its exemplary (and cautionary) 
character to his fellow-chieftains.!” 

The fact that Achilles still thinks of himself as, in some sense, a 
member of the group of chieftains may serve to explain the 
variations in Book 9 in his stated intentions: he is going tomorrow (9. 
357-60, 428-9), he will decide tomorrow about going or staying 
(618—19), he will stay until Hector reaches his tent (650—5).* Snell 
takes these variations (which are not marked as explicit changes of 
mind) as evidence for his view that "Homer does not know genuine 
personal decisions', as he understands these, that is, self-conscious 
assertions of an autonomous will.” I think that the variations are 
better explained by the framework which I offered in Chapter 1 for 
understanding Homeric deliberation. Actions are conceived as 
motivated by reasons (rather than by ‘acts of will’), and inter- 
personal considerations (especially considerations deriving from the 
person’s engagement with her social role) are crucial in determining 


1 See esp. 356: ‘But now, since I do not wish [ove d8£X«] to fight with god-like 
Hector’; also oó« é0éAeoxe (‘used not to wish’ Y, 353, and jv é&éAga0a. (‘if you wish’), 
359; also 397 and 429, discussed in n. 171 and text to n. 186 below. On ‘not wish’ as a 
rare usage in Homer, see Martin (1989), 195; on the gratuitous in Homer, see Claus 
(1975), 20-1, 23-4; also van Wees (1998), 15:20; on reciprocal ethics generally. 

The lines convey his wish to 'speak' to his fellow-chieftains (see also 309-13 and 
421-6), and his sense of sharing common ethical principles, as well as his judgement 
that Agamemnon (who cannot ‘face’ him) is the ethical outsider. 

i * These shifts have been noted since antiquity: see Plato's (ironic) treatment in 
Hippias Minor 370-1. 
es 2 Snell (1960), 20 and (1930), 147-9; also discussion in 1.1 above, text to 
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what counts as a reason for acting in a given way.’ As noted earlier, 
Homeric deliberation can be communal or interpersonal, as well as 
individual, and expressed in dialogue, as well as in monologue;* 
and Achilles' decisions are of the former type. The variations in his 
intentions reflect the stance that he takes up in interpersonal 
exchange at any one stage (and the type of gesture that he wants to 
make) and the reasons to go, or to delay, or to stay, that the appeals 
of his interlocutors provide. At this stage in Book 9, his point is best 
made by an announced departure tomorrow; but the appeals of his 
philoi, Phoenix and Ajax, provide reasons, of differing strength, for 
varying his intention and the gesture that he is making.’ 

It is worth bearing in mind these indications that Achilles still 
thinks of himself as, in some sense, a member of his group, as we 
turn to the most controversial section of the speech: 


His gifts are hateful to me, and I have no respect for him. Not if he gave me 
ten and twenty times as much as he has now, and more besides from some 
other source, not if he gave me as much as comes into Orchomenus, as much 
as comes into Egyptian Thebes . . . not if he gave me as many gifts as there 
are grains of sand and dust, not even so would Agamemnon win over my 
spirit, at least until he had paid me back all his spirit-grieving insult (378— 


87). 


It is the rejection expressed in these lines that has led some scholars 
to claim that Achilles here puts himself, unequivocally, in the wrong, 
in terms of Homeric ethical norms.’ Parry and Whitman, while 
qualifying the claim that Achilles is clearly open to condemnation, 
share the view that Achilles acts in a way that is non-standard in 
terms of the ethics of his society. However, they add the proviso that 
he does so in the search for ethical standards which go beyond, or 
outside, those of his society.’ Clearly, Achilles’ rejection is highly 
controversial in terms of Homeric ethical standards; Ajax's 


160 See 1.2-3 above; esp. 1.2, text to nn. 81—4, 92-7; 1.3 text to nn. 110-12, 130-2, 
144-8. 

s As suggested in 1.2 above, text to nn. 60—1, 98-104, there are grounds for seeing 
interpersonal deliberation (in dialogue) as the standard mode, and the deliberative 
monologue as a derivative (internalized) version of this mode, and one that results 
from special types of isolation on the part of the speaker. 

162 See 9. 607—19 and 9. 644-55; also 16. 60—3 (also 64—100), a further variation in 
Achilles’ position, made in response to Patroclus' appeal; see further 3.3 below text to 
nn. 86-91. 

163 See refs. in n. 95 above. E 

164 See 2.5 above, text to nn. 99-100, 110-11. 
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comments alone would be sufficient to establish that. But it does 
not follow from this that Achilles' rejection does not embody atti- 
tudes, or rest on reflection,’ of a kind that Achilles can see as being 
derived from these standards. 


Here, as elsewhere, it is important to place the lines in their 


context in the argument. As Martin points out, the lines culminate’ 


.the second main section of the speech; and the key word 'persuade' 
(reíoe/', 386) develops the main theme of the first section of the 
speech. It is also essential to relate Agamemnon’s offer of gifts 
and Achilles’ rejection of them, to the regular modes of gift-giving in 
Homeric society and to the significance of those modes. On 
Agamemnon's side, the gifts are clearly intended to be taken as. 
compensatory, and as carrying an admission of error (though not 
one passed on by speech to Achilles).16 Odysseus also refrains from 
passing on a further part of Agamemnon’s message, though one 
which is implicit in the scale and character of the gifts themselves: 


this is that, by accepting them, Achilles is to concede that Agamem- ` 


non is ‘more kingly’ (basileuteros) as well as senior in birth. In spite 
of Odysseus’ tactful elision of Agamemnon’s final words,” Achilles 
certainly Picks up the latter significance of Agamemnon’ s gifts. His 
sardonic suggestion that Agamemnon find a son-in-law ‘who is 
more fitting to him and more kingly [ basileuteros]' makes this plain 
as does his correlated assertion of his own status and resources as a 
independent chieftain.” The linguistic extravagance with which 


165 Ajax points out, in critici. i 
A sm of Achilles’ rejecti h 

i jection, that other people are 

PA compensatory payment for the killing of a brother or E B a mich in. 
0 Pis than Agamemnon's (9. 632-6). whe mee 
ree ee > p) positions referred to in nn. 163-4, see 

993), - 26, 28. For the ‘second-order’ i i 
elsewhere in this speech, see 2.8 below, text to nn. P S 


17 See 315, 345, also 371- ; i 
nn. 137-8 AE UA 371-3, 375-6; Martin (1989), 202—3, 206-7, and text to 
See 9. 106-13, 115-20 (omitted i 
2 n Od i = ; 
EC ie Sl gifts, see Donlan (1981-2), dno al Tater 
9. 160-1, referri l ral i i 
87 ae tring back to one of the central issues in the debate in Il. 1, esp. 
T : 
fena E pla ak 300-6. As noted earlier (n. 140 above), Achilles’ 
CH aS presents itself to the audience as a comment on Odysseus’ 
171 
5 = 2 Rd ESP. 392; note also the expressions in 397-8 (fv x’ €BéAwyt, ‘any- 
AGE bn . oe 8vuàs dyqrwp, ‘my lordly spirit drives me’), in which 
Wc Du E wish to marry as he pleases and not as Agamemnon prescribes. 
an cis i imply the chieftain's right to act ‘gratuitously’ (see Claus (1975), 
gamemnon’s lavish gifts as an expression of Agamemnon's desire to 
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Achilles rejects the gifts in 378-85 matches the material extravag- 


. ance of the gifts themselves, and expresses Achilles' repudiation of 
Agamemnon's implicit assertion of superiority.” But this is only 


part of what is embodied in Achilles' rejection. The connection, in 
the lines preceding the rejection, of Agamemnon's seizure of 
Achilles' gift-prize (geras), with the associated collapse of Agamem- 
non's status as a trustworthy associate seems to carry a further 
implication. This is that Agamemnon, through the ‘negative 


' reciprocity’ involved in his violent seizure (éóvfpilwv éAero) of 


Achilles’ gift has lost any claims that he had to be treated as a 
reliable gift-giver. Having failed—and so signally—in the 'general- 
ized reciprocity' required of kingly generosity, he has lost the right, 
in Achilles' eyes, to be treated as an acceptable donor of com- 
pensatory gifts.” (It is not the level of compensation that Achilles 
objects to; his point is that no compensation, however great, is 
acceptable from such a person.) It may also be that, as Claus 
suggests, in effect, Achilles takes the very offer of compensation 
itself as being—under these circumstances—a threat to his right, as a 
chieftain, to act out of noble generosity, rather than in response to 
the social pressure exerted by the compensatory gifts." 

So far, I have treated Achilles’ rejection of the gifts as total; but is 
it? Achilles’ response ends with the couplet: '. . . not even so would 
Agamemnon win over my spirit [fhumon], at least until he had paid 
back all his spirit-grieving insult [@upadAyéa A@Byv]’ (386-7). Parry 
regarded this as an impossible demand, and this view has been 
echoed by many subsequent scholars."5 But others point out that, in 
the modes of Homeric interchange, there are ways in which Achilles 
might well suppose that Agamemnon has, indeed, not yet paid back 


manifest his superior kingliness (and to place Achilles as his subordinate), see Donlan 
(1981—2), 171, (1989), 2-6, (1993), 160, 164-6. 


V? The linguistic extravagance is, thus, not simply a product of what Martin calls 
‘the expansion aesthetic’ which is especially at work in Achilles' speeches, as in some 
narrative comments (Martin (1989), 223-4), but also serves to make a point within the 
debate, and thus within the larger dialectic of the poem. So does Achilles' subsequent 
telescoping of Agamemnon's list of gifts (9. 406-7, see Martin, 219); see also n. 114 
above. 

1? See 9. 367-8, 370-3, 375-6 (picking up 312—13, 315, 344-5); also text to nn. 142- 
51 above. l 


4 Claus (1975), 23-4- l 
V5 Parry (1956), 6; M. D. Reeve (1973), 194—5, presents the demand rather as a 


logical absurdity (how can Agamemnon pay back his insult, as distinct from paying for 
it?), and, in this sense, as one that cannot be met. See also Martin (1989), 207. 
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all the spirit-grieving insult which he heaped on Achilles by seizing 
his prize of honour. Agamemnon has not come himself to see 
Achilles (a point underlined by Achilles in 372—3),75 but has sent 
other chieftains, and sent them as his agents. Although two of them 
(Phoenix and Ajax) clearly rank as special friends (philoi) of Achilles, 


none of them has visited him in that capacity prior to their mission ` 
as Agamemnon's representatives." Even now they do not appeal to | 


Achilles in formal supplication (nor, of course, does Agamemnon), 
as does Priam, successfully, under far less propitious circumstances 
in IL. 24. 477—506." Indeed, as noted earlier, Odysseus does not 
actually convey to Achilles the fact that Agamemnon apologizes, in 


so far as he admits that he has committed an appalling, ‘deluded: 


error’ (éuds dras -.. daodunv, 9. 115-16). Agamemnon finally does 
so in person in Il. 19. 85-138, though couching his apology in self- 
exculpating terms; and this elicits from Achilles a qualified accept- 
ance of it as an apology (270-5).1” Odysseus substitutes for this 


admission a passage of fatherly advice (couched as advice attributed ` 


to Achilles’ own father), a substitution which places Achilles in the 
role of à headstrong youth in need of correction rather than a 
wronged fellow-chieftain.™ Thus, it is not, after all, impossible to 
see ways in which Achilles might think that Agamemnon has not yet 
paid back all the Spirit-grieving insult that he has heaped on 
Achilles. We may infer that Achilles’ statement that he will not 
accept Agamemnon’s gifts ‘at least until’ (piv y") Agamemnon does 
so, may be a way of conveying the fact that the demand could be 
met." If so, this gives a further reason for thinking that Achilles’ 


. = To this extent, Agamemnon fails to take Nestor's advice to appease Achilles 
with gentle words’ as well as soothing gifts (9. 113); see also Taplin (1990), 71. 
The latter complaint may be implied in Achilles’ words to Phoenix, 9. 612-15; 
P his initial response to their arrival, 9. 197—204. See further Edwards (1987), 
v8 Given the central role played by supplication in the structure of I., emphasized 
by Seaford (19944), 69-71, its absence, in this key scene, may be noteworthy. See 
Tsagarakis (1971), 259-63; Thornton (1984), 126-7. 
The self-exculpation lies in the attribution of complete responsibility for this 
DA i p de in 19. m won the reiteration of the admission of his 
tv) In 19. 137-8. See further Tapli = n 
and, on Achilles' qualified response, restoring Nona AA ERE 
with the gods) in 270-5, Taplin (1990), 77, (1992), 209. 
See 9. 252-9, replacing 9. 115-20, as a prelude to 264—98 (= 122-56). On this 
mode of discourse, see Martin (1989), 80—1; see also 3.3 below, text to nn. 56-7. 
" EN is true that 9. 386-7 does not spell out what he requires to meet his demand, 
ut this may be part of his point: Agamemnon ought to know already what the ethics 
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rejection of the gifts is expressed in ways that show his—rigorous— 


» commitment to the ethics of co-operative relationships between 


chieftains, and does not constitute an appeal to some independently 
conceived ethic. 

Achilles’ response to Agamemnon does not, however, end here. 
After rejecting Agamemnon's offer of his daughter in marriage (a 
rejection which forms a natural sequel to the rejection of the other 
gifts), ? Achilles goes on to affirm, in emphatic, generalizing terms, 
that all the wealth of Troy—let alone the gifts Agamemnon has to 
offer—is not worth the sacrifice of a man's life, which, once lost, 
cannot be recovered.” Then, in contrast to the usual picture of 
Achilles as doomed necessarily to a short life, he presents himself as 
having two possible fates, and as choosing, at least by implication, 
the longer life at home rather than the short one which will bring 
‘everlasting fame’ (xAéos åg birov). Here, it might seem, Achilles 
does, unequivocally, become an 'outsider', both in the sense that he 
is leaving his group to go home, and in the sense that he rejects 
utterly the valuation of co-operative combat which underlies the 
whole expedition, and which is endorsed in Sarpedon's reflective 
speech. 

The question, whether or not this is so, can only be addressed 
fully by discussing the 'second-order' reasoning which is embodied 
in Achilles’ speech (as in Sarpedon's), as I do shortly. But some 
suggestive indications about Achilles' stance are worth noting in the 
final lines of the speech, following his rejection of the short life of 
glory. As elsewhere in the speech, these lines indicate—what the 
previous rejection seems to deny—that Achilles still thinks of him- 
self as one of their number. He offers them advice: first, that they 
should make the same 'choice of life' as him, and go home, and then 
that they should find some better plan than that embodied in their 
approach to them to save themselves (417-26). The phraseology in 


of the chieftainly relationship require, and not need to be told. If he does not know, 
this serves to confirm Achilles' analysis of the problem. 


38? See n. 171 above. 
183 401—9; on 406-7 as a.(dismissive) reference to Agamemnon's gifts, see Martin 


(1989), 219. 

14 On Achilles as doomed to a short life see e.g. Il. 1. 352, 417; 18. 95, 458. Achilles 
does not actually state that he is choosing the inglorious life (a point that may not be 
without significance); but this preference is clearly implied by 406-9 and 417-18. 

18 The first point indicates that (despite the special character of Achilles’ destiny, or 
possible destinies) he envisages the ‘choice of lives’ as an issue that presents itself to 
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which he gives this latter advice, referring to the geras .. . geronton 
(the ‘privilege’ of elders, namely to advise the Achaean leaders), 
reiterates the theme of his own loss of geras, the grounds of his 
continuing quarrel with Agamemnon. Also, by a seemingly 


. redundant addition to his invitation to Phoenix to stay with him, he 
closes the speech with words which exemplify the point he has 
underlined repeatedly: that chieftains, in their treatment of each 


other, must allow room for freedom of action and for ‘gratuitous’ 
gestures. ‘Let Phoenix stay here with us and spend the night, so that 
he can accompany me home by ship tomorrow, if he wishes [jv 
é8éAyow]; I will not force him to go [dváyxg 8' od ri uiv dew] (427—9). 


Although his words repeat his intention to leave, his final line. 


signifies his adherence to what should be, as he claims, a funda- 
mental feature of their shared life; and this parting shot, like the 
announced intention to leave, should probably be taken as an 
exemplary gesture to his group. 


t. 
2.8 ACHILLES GREAT SPEECH AND HEROISM 


In summing up the argument of Achilles' speech, and analysing the 
kind of 'second-order' reasoning involved, it is helpful to refer again 
to Sarpedon's speech." Both speeches can be seen as constituting 
reflection on the kind of principle or rule which figures in Odysseus' 
first-order’ reasoning: that ‘whoever is to be best in battle must 
stand his ground strongly, whether he is hit or hits someone else’ 188 
The reflection is of the same general type: it centres on the question 
of the kind of interpersonal context and the kind of life (specifically, 
the kind of human life) which provide a significant context for the 
application of this principle. Indeed, the two speeches convey a 
similar answer to this question: namely, that it is the right kind of 
interpersonal context (one involving the proper exercise of ‘general- 
ized reciprocity’) that makes the life in which its principles holds 


= ai oe In the second point, his formulation (esp. ¿peó drrounvioarros, ‘in 
i y sence t rough anger’, 426) reminds them of the impact on them of the con- 
sidered removal of his contribution; cf. 423-6 with 346-55 in this respect. 


186 
421-2: see also 334, 344, 367. The implicati in, i i i 
. ; : + 344. 367. plication, again, is that Achilles still want 
to : speak to his fellow-chieftains, and to express his sense of shared ethical ae x 
pil Il. 12. 310-28; see 2.6 above, text to nn. 123-35. i 
Il. 11. 409-10: see 2.6 above, text to nn. 124-5. 
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good the most worthwhile kind of human life. The great difference 
between the two speeches inheres, of course, in the fact that 
Sarpedon takes this interpersonal context to be present (and to 


legitimate his fighting in the forefront of battle), whereas Achilles 
does not. 

Associated with this difference is a divergence in the style of 
discourse and mode of argument; and this bears on the question how 
far the words uttered can be treated as representing the content of 
the second-order reasoning involved. In Sarpedon's speech of 
straightforward, positive encouragement to his fellow-chieftains, the 
words uttered can be taken as corresponding, more or less, to the 
kind of general reflection involved.” In Achilles’ case, the relation- 
ship between the two is more complex. The bitter, corrosive style 
and the negative character of his message make it a more complex 
task to recognize the positive content of the general thoughts 
involved, and to see that they are essentially the same as those of 
Sarpedon. I suggested earlier that this point comes out in connection 
with the lines: ‘There is an equal lot for the man who stays back and 
the one who fights hard; we are honoured in the same way, cowards 
and brave alike; the man who has done nothing dies in the same way 
as the one who has done much' (318-20). These statements should 
not be taken in isolation, as expressing Achilles’ general view of 
human relationships and the nature of a human life. It is only when 
we provide the appropriate context of argument (Achilles is com- 
plaining that this is the state of affairs produced by Agamemnon's 
‘negative reciprocity’ in seizing his prize of honour) that we can 
begin to recognize the positive reflections underlying Achilles' bitter 
assertions."^! 

Similar considerations apply to the generalizations about what 
makes it worthwhile to risk one's life (401-9) and to Achilles’ 
statements about his choice of life (410—16) at the end of the speech. 
It is under the circumstances which Achilles has been at pains to 


189 See 2.6 above, text to nn. 132—5. See also the minor difference stated in n. 129 
above. 

19 1 leave aside small points such as that Sarpedon casts the reflection partly in the 
form of a rhetorical question (12. 310—14, answered in 315-21), and in the form of an 
(impossible) conditional sentence, 322-5, followed by a negative statement in 326-7. 
There is no real difficulty in seeing the positive, general content embodied in these 
modes of expression; and so the exhortation in 328 (based on the inference to be 
drawn from that content) follows naturally from what precedes. 

11 See text to nn. 140—6 above. 
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underline (Agamemnon's failure to establish the right context for co- 
operative risk-taking and mutual generosity) that it is not worth- 
while for a man to risk his life'in war.’” Again, it is under these 
circumstances that Achilles feels it appropriate to say that he has a 


. choice of fates (whereas he does not feel this under the very different 


circumstances of Iliad 18)? and to indicate that the long, inglorious 
life represents the preferable kind of human life.) But it does not 
follow that these statements constitute what Achilles would always, 
or normally, want to present as the basic principles of human life. 
Indeed, the bitter, sardonic tone and the larger thrust of his argu- 
ment imply precisely the opposite. l 

A further complication in correlating Achilles’ words with his 
implied second-order reasoning is that he is speaking to two 
different audiences: on the one hand, Agamemnon (whom he 
presents as, in effect, outside their ethical community, and presum- 
ably deaf to complaints couched in ethical terms); and, on the 
other, his fellow-chieftains, to whom such complaints are, in 
principle, intelligible." For Agamemnon, only a—virtually—total 


. rejection of his offer is appropriate; but this must be couched in a 


way that will enable more ethically perceptive chieftains to recognize 
the grounds of the rejection, including the second-order reasoning 
(the conception of a proper human life and set of relationships) that 
underlies those grounds. This dual objective serves to explain the 
distinctive form of Achilles’ speech; his massively negative rejection 
of the gifts is set in the context of a complex argument in which he 
explains, by a mixture of bitter complaints and sardonic generaliza- 


™ The catalogue of rejected objects in 401—7 carries the same implied content as the 
catalogue in 379-85: it is not worthwhile for a man to risk his life for material] rewards 
alone (without the appropriate interpersonal attitudes), and it is material rewards alone 
(and not a corresponding change in interpersonal attitudes) that Agamemnon is offer- 
ing. See Claus (1975), 24—5 and 2.7 above, text to nn. 163—74. 

P3 See II. 18. 79-126, in which the claim made on Achilles by Patroclus' death 
silences any thought that a longer life at home is preferable. On the 'silencing' of con- 
siderations in ethical choice, see McDowell (1980), 370, and Ch. 1 n. 145 above; also 
below 4.2, text to nn. 53-65; 5.6, text to nn. 263-91 

™ The idea of weighing up, and choosing between, available human lives is a 
theme which is common to 9. 318-20, 410-16, and 12. 322-8; see further, on the 
theme of the 'choice of lives' in Greek thought, Gill (19835), 469—70, esp. n. 8. 

P5 The speech is repeatedly couched as a message to be given by his listeners to 
Agamemnon; see e.g. 347, 369-70, 376-7, or to ‘the others’, 417—18, 421—6. Agamem- 
non is presented as outside the ethical community in 315-20, 367—73, discussed in 2.7 
above, text to nn. 140—6, 156-7. 

P* See 378-87 (esp. 386-7). 
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| tions, the reason why he is not ‘persuaded’ by the offer of gifts.” A 
` further complication lies in the fact that one of the key implications 


of his speech (that a certain level of bad behaviour disqualifies the 
person concerned from being regarded as an acceptable donor of 
compensatory gifts) is highly controversial.' On this point, Achilles 
is pressing the implications of the ethic of ‘generalized reciprocity’ so 
far that there must be a risk (especially given his bitter, indirect 
mode), that his reasoning may not be fully intelligible even to 
ethically perceptive chieftains. 

Whether or not his fellow-chieftains are presented as taking the 
full force of his argument (including this latter point) is not 
altogether clear. Odysseus, reporting the results of the embassy to 
Agamemnon, states merely the fact of Achilles’ rejection; but a sub- 
sequent comment by Diomedes indicates that some of the attitudes 
underlying the rejection have not escaped notice entirely. Within 
the embassy itself, both Phoenix and Ajax deal with the question of 
the acceptability of compensatory gifts as a means of undoing 
wrong. Phoenix argues from the example of Meleager that accepting 
compensatory gifts is a valid way to enhance one’s own status 
(though his narrative, significantly, shows Meleager himself 
responding quite differently). His argument does not address fully 
Achilles’ implied claims about the kind of person from whom com- 
pensatory gifts are to be considered as acceptable. Ajax comes closer 
to doing so: his counter-example, the acceptance of compensation 
from the killer of one's brother or son (9. 632-8), suggests that 
compensation of the right kind may be acceptable from anyone. The 
associated appeal by Ajax, that Achilles should show a sense of 
respect or shame (aidos) in response to their claims as his greatest 
philoi among the Greeks, also picks up one of the central themes of 


17 On the structure of the argument, see 2.6 above, text to nn. 136-8. 

18 See 2.7, esp. text to nn. 163-74. 

199 See 9. 677-92: 680-92 are based mainly on 417-20, 424-9 (including the telling 
line 429, cf. 692) discussed in 2.7 above, text to n. 186. Diomedes' subsequent com- 
ments, while critical in tone, may pick up Achilles' emphasis on the importance of 
allowing him (and other chieftains) scope for exercising independent judgement and 
entering combat as a gratuitous gesture and not under pressure, an emphasis implicit 
in the fact of the rejection and in 692: ‘He is a proud man [dy7jvwp], in any case; and 
now you have driven him much further into his pride [dygvopigaw]. Let us leave him 
alone, whether he goes or stays; he will fight whenever the heart in his breast tells him 
to and a god stirs him up' (699—703). 

700 See 9. 515—28, 600—5; also 573-96, showing that Meleager's mind was changed 
by supplication (and out of pity for his philot) and not by gifts, a point ironically in 
contrast to Phoenix's, but relevant to Achilles' case. 


j 
ü 
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Achilles' speech: that appeals must rest on a basis of properly 
grounded philia.?? But none of these comments can be considered as 
responding in full to the ethical content (the combination of general- 
ized reasoning and specific charges) of Achilles’ disqualification of 
Agamemnon as a donor of compensatory gifts. To this extent, it 


seems that Achilles pushes to (or even beyond) the limits of - 


acceptability, and intelligibility, the implications of the ethics of 
generalized reciprocity, and of the gratuitous gesture, as he inter- 
prets these. : 

However, in doing so, Achilles illustrates one of the points that I 
made in outlining my approach to the question of the problematic 


hero in epic and tragedy, and of the way that we respond to him. I . 


suggested that part of the special sympathy that we feel for the 
problematic hero inheres in the fact that we engage with his ethical 
reasoning (including his generalized, ‘second-order’ reasoning) in a 
way that the other figures represented cannot do, given their 
‘reactive’ involvement. with the consequences of the hero's 
problematic act.” This general model applies here. Whether or not 
the other figures take Achilles’ point about the ethical preconditions 
for accepting compensatory gifts, it is—arid must be—their primary 
concern to find what arguments they can to induce Achilles to re- 
enter battle on their behalf. But the fact that his fellow-chieftains do 
not confront Achilles’ reasoning fully, and on an equally general 
level, does not, in itself, show that he is appealing to ethical grounds 
which they are incapable of recognizing. The thrust of my inter- 
pretation is that his argument is based on what he sees (understand- 
ably) as essential principles of co-operative nobility in his society, 
rather than on some private and self-related ethic. Correspond- 
ingly, in so far as the poem invites us to give a special sympathetic 
attention to Achilles (in spite of the problematic character of his 
stance and its consequences), it does so by exhibiting, and inviting 
our engagement with, reasoning of this type. 


"s 9. 628-32, 639-42; see further 3.3 below, text to nn. 65-7. 
See 2.4 above, text to nn. 67-77. 

ae It may be that, in speaking of Achilles’ determination to seek the ‘absolute’, 
Whitman (1958) had in view his (problematic) insistence on the maintenance of the 
best, or essential, ethical principles of his community, regardless of the cost to others 
and himself. But Whitman’s language, as illustrated above, 2.5 above, text to nn. 99— 
100, certainly does not make it plain that those ethical principles are conceived as 
those of his society; rather, it suggests the kind of ethic that the hero ‘conceives for 
himself’ (text to nn. 100-3 above). 
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I think that the line of interpretation developed in connection with 


` this speech of Achilles could be applied, in an illuminating way, to 


the key speeches of other problematic heroes in Greek tragedy. The 
figures who are most obviously relevant are the Sophoclean figures 
(and Euripides’ Medea) to whom Bernard Knox ascribes the ‘heroic 
temper’.”* Knox himself analyses the speeches of these figures (and 
their exchanges with other figures) as an expression of a certain 
character-type, or 'temper', one that includes stubborn independ- 
ence of mind and a determination to stick to a certain position, what- 
ever the consequences. Knox's analysis of the manifestation of this 
character-type through monologue and dialogue is famous for its 
coherence and telling use of detail. But what is missing from his 
treatment is a full explanation of the ethical issues on which the 
problematic heroes take their stand.” Correspondingly, he does not 
provide an understanding of the way in which the heroes appeal (in 
their second-order reasoning) to ethical principles which they regard 
as basic to their society. Thus, although Knox does not present these 
figures as ethical individualists or 'outsiders' in quite the way that 
Whitman does, they take on something of that character by default 
(in the absence of exploration of the communal ethical grounding of 
their stances). The interpretation of the problematic heroes along 
the lines suggested here would both efface that character and would 
lead to a significantly altered view of the central concerns of the 
plays from that which Knox himself offers. I do not develop this 
claim fully here, although I make some related suggestions about 
another Sophoclean figure at a later stage.”” But J offer now an inter- 
pretation of the motivation and stance of the most ethically prob- 
lematic of all the possessors of the ‘heroic temper’, Euripides’ 
Medea. I also think that the line of thought proposed here has 
implications for tragedies which do not centre on problematic heroes 
(or on public argument and debate) but on ethically complex situa- 
tions, in which the ‘dialectic’ of the play depends on the proper 


24 See Knox (1964), chs. 1-2; esp. 50-2, in which Homer’s Achilles is presented as 
the prototype of these figures. See also Knox (1979), ch. 21, on E. Med. 

25 For a contrastingly full discussion of these, see Blundell (1989). A partial 
exception in this respect is Knox (1979), ch. 21: see n. 209 below. 

206 Sometimes, Knox's description of the heroic type seems coloured by the con- 
cepts of ethical individualism (see e.g. (1964), 5), but this line of thought is not 
developed in the explicit way that it is by Whitman (1958), ch. 9. 

207 On Ajax, see 3.4 below. ; g 
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analysis of those situations, as displayed in the language of the 
plays.** 


2.9 EURIPIDES' MEDEA: THE CASE FOR 
INFANTICIDE i 


The key act of Euripides’ Medea, that of infanticide, is more ethically 
problematic than any committed by Achilles. None the less, 1 think 
that the presentation of her motivation for infanticide lends itself to 
analysis of the same general type as that deployed in the case of 
Achilles. My point is not simply that, as Knox and others have 


pointed out, Medea motivates herself to her act of revenge (and . 


justifies it) by reference to the ideas of honour and shame which are 
of central concern to Achilles and other Homeric figures"? This fact 
is an indicator of a deeper kind of resemblance between the two 
cases. | think that Medea’s infanticide is to be understood, like 
Achilles' rejection of Agamemnon's gifts, as an exemplary gesture. 
This gesture, despite its horrific character, expresses an ethical 
stance in her quarrel with Jason. This ethical stance, like Achilles’, 
depends on second-order reasoning which centres, like his, on the 
place of interpersonal relationships in the living of a human life. 
There are certain differences in the content of their reasoning, 
reflecting in part the fact that the mode of interpersonal bonding (or 
philia) that Medea has in view is marriage, a fact which carries 
further implications for the interconnection of lives over time.?? But 
these differences are not such as to negate the basic similarity in the 
way in which, in my view, they function as ‘problematic heroes’, 
and, in so doing, express a shared conception of the key questions of 
human life. 

As a point of entry to this topic, I take up an interesting, but 
relatively undiscussed, question regarding Medea's motivation: her 


*8 ] have in view plays such as Sophocles’ Oedipus the King and Women of Trachis. 
Euripides’ Hippolytus might be considered an intermediate case in that the dialogue is 
rich in ethical implications (which are crucial to the central ‘dialectic’ of the play), but 
the drama does not centre on set-piece arguments or on the stance of a single 
problematic hero: for a relevant analysis of the play, see Gill (19904). 

209 See Med. 401-6, 797, 807-10, 1049-55, 1059-61, 1242-6; also Bongie (1977); 
AA (1979), 297—300; Pucci (1980), 92—100; Foley (1989), 73-83; Williamson (1990), 
25-6. 

70 Notably, there is the implication that lives so bounded may issue in the pro- 
duction of children, a fact which is fundamental to this play. 
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reason for changing her vengeance-plan from Killing Jason (along 
with his new wife and father-in-law, 374-5) to killing her children 
(791-6). On the face of it, this question may seem to be answered 
adequately by Medea’s response to the chorus’ protest at her 
announcement of the latter mode of vengeance: ‘this is the way in 
which my husband may be most deeply hurt’ (udAcora dyx8eiy, 
817), because he will be deprived both of his existing sons and of the 
chance of having any more from his new bride (794-5, 803-6). 
Medea does not specifically explain her reason for revising her 
vengeance-plan; but the natural inference is that she sees now the 
advantages of making him suffer, instead of simply terminating his 
life, even at the cost of becoming herself 'the most unhappy of 
women' (818). But this raises the further question: why is Medea 
now prepared to use a method of vengeance which will make her 
suffer, and suffer intensely, alongside her former husband? This 
question is raised, in effect, by the chorus, though dismissed by 
Medea (818-19); and it is one to which her announcement of her 
revised plan gives no obvious answer?! 

One possible line of explanation might be to see in this revision an 
example of the unexplained shifts in motivation and attitude that are 
taken by some critics to be characteristic of Euripides' dramatic style, 
with its focus on localized effects and on puzzling and bizarre 
reversals of the audience's expectation." It is a feature of the play 
that, as it proceeds, it offers differing indications about the form of 
Medea's vengeance, as well as about the attitude and state of mind in 
which she will extract it.?? Indeed, it is, in part, the fact that the 


311 The revision is not explained adequately by the ‘heroic’ language (i.e. the shame- 
fulness of being humiliated by her enemies) which accompanies the later as well as the 
earlier announcement of her vengeance-plan (401-6, 797, 807-10). Indeed, the claim 
that the life of one who takes vengeance (at all costs) on one’s enemies is the ‘happiest’ 
(edxAcécraros Bios, 810), is queried by the chorus’ claim that she will in this way 
become ‘the most miserable of women’ (d0Atwrd7y yvvý, 818). Alternatively, it might 
be argued that the children’s role in the handing over of the poisoned robe (780-9) 
necessitates their death, since, if Medea does not kill them, the Corinthians will (a 
point made by Medea to herself in 1059-63 and 1236-41). But, leaving aside the 
question whether the children have to serve in this role, or whether, having done so, 
they have to be left behind (on which, see 1045 and 1058, taken together with Foley 
(1989), 84-5), the idea of killing the children in order to hurt Jason is a new theme in 
the play, the introduction of which requires explanation. 

7? See esp. Zürcher (1947), taken with n. 91 above; also Gould (1978), 52-4. 

73 See e.g. 89-95, 98-118 (hints that Medea may kill her children in an act of 
savage, ‘bestial violence); 368-94 (killing of Jason et al. plotted with ruthless 
cunning); 772-810 (the killing of the children, along with Jason's new bride, embraced 
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nature of Medea's motivation for her vengeance is kept in this way at 
the forefront of dramatic attention that justifies my focus on the 
question of Medea's reason for changing her plans.?" But I think that 
this play is, in fact, centred coherently on a single nexus of themes, 
and constitutes a continuing argument or ‘dialectic’ on those themes, 


and that the indications given about the character of Medea’s : 


motivation form part of this dialectic. Thus, to raise the question of 
Medea's reasons for changing her vengeance-plan is not to invite us 
to look ‘behind’ the surface of the play for some half-disclosed 
pattern of psychological motivation. It is to raise a question about the 
way in which Medea's two announcements of her plans are related 


to the shape of the play as a whole and to the unfolding dialectic . 


embodied in this.?5 


_ In the structure of the play, two exchanges occur between Medea's 
first and second announcement of her vengeance-plans: the set- 
piece debate (agon) between Medea and Jason and her dialogue with 
Aegeus. Although the latter makes some contribution towards the 
development of the relevant themes,” it is the agon with Jason that, 
I think, provides the principal context for understanding Medea's 
motivation for her revised plan. In gauging the significance of the 
agon, it is helpful to place it against the background of the embassy 
in Iliad 9, which (as Knox points out) provides the prototype for 
many tragic exchanges between angry, isolated heroes and others 
who approach them.?" Jason’s mode of dealing with Medea repre- 
sents a version of that applied by Odysseus and Phoenix to Achilles, 
in which the appeal to the other to control his anger and ‘be reason- 
able' is combined with advice about what is in the other's best 


in awareness of the pain that this will cause her); 1021-80 (Medea's agonized debate 
about the plan to kill her children); 1236~50 (Medea urges herself to go through with 
the act of killing her children despite its terrible cost to her). 


ii er Ke raise this n is fundamentally different from Bradley's notorious 
raising of the question how many children Lady Macbeth 
which see Gould (1978), 47 n. 14. 2 A DE cag ea 
Es : : 
a 5 On the issues involved here, see 2.4 above, text to nn. 83-6, and Gill (19904), 
—9. 
76 Aegeus’ childless state and his desire for children to issue from his marriage 
(669—73) are clearly relevant to the formation of Medea's new vengeance-plan; signifi- 
cant too is Aegeus endorsement of Medea's criticism of Jason's way of treating his 
former philoi (694-9): see Schein (1990), 62~3. : 
] See Knox (1964), 50-2 (also refs. in n. 209 above). The similarities and the dif- 
erences can, thus, be taken as defining the character of the exchange for an audience 
familiar with Il. 9 and its tragic variants. 
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interests.” More precisely, Jason's mode of approach represents a 


significantly intensified version of the type applied by those figures 
' to Achilles. The Homeric figures do not deny that Achilles' anger at 


Agamemnon has been justified so far; indeed, the offer of com- 
pensatory gifts signifies the willingness to make good a previous 
offence.” Jason, by contrast, denies that her anger has ever been 
justified; and, although he also offers material goods, these are not 
presented as implying any admission of wrongdoing. From his 
opening words, he denies (in a mode that we shall see is highly 
characteristic of him) that her anger has anything to do with him; 
that is, he denies that it reflects the way that he has carried out his 
side of their relationship. Her anger is presented as an unreasonable 
response (and an unreasonable response to his reasonable plan- 
ning)? That he offers any material assistance at all (however 
modest) is presented as a mark of his ethical superiority, his willing- 
ness to do the decent thing for his philoi in spite of Medea's irrational 
responses.” i 

The implied parallel of the embassy scene, and the points of 
similarity and contrast with it, serve also to define the character of 
Medea's responding speech (465-519) which, like Achilles', 
combines bitter criticism of her former philos with an (implied) 
rejection of his gifts."7 The phrasing of Medea's first sentence 


28 See Il, 9. 252—61, 496—7, 600—5; see further 3.3 below, text to nn. 56-61. 

7? See esp. Il. 9. 103-20, 259-99, 513-23. 

20 See Med. 446-64, esp. Aéywv waraiwy (‘empty words’), 450, pwpias (‘folly’), 
457. The opening, generalizing couplet establishes his attitude of superior detachment 
from the ‘unmanageable evil’ of ‘harsh anger’ (446-7). In 448 ff., the alternating 
patterns of ‘you’ and ‘I’ underline the dislocation between what ‘you’ do and what T 
do: between ‘your’ irrational anger (which has nothing to do with me), and ‘my’ 
(reasonable) efforts, to counteract, or surmount this. See esp. coi (448), cdot (451), 
«dy (455), cà 8° (457), xw (‘I have come’, 460), and xai yàp ei av (‘even if you’, 
463), où dv Suvatpny (‘I could not’, 464). On Jason’s ‘reasonableness’, see also 548-67, 
discussed in text to nn. 245~7 below. On ‘reasonableness’ in Greek poetic discourse 


and its links with Greek philosophical ‘reasonableness’, see 3.1 below. text to nn. 15- 


22. 
21 See 459-64 and 610~15. Cf. 615 with Il. 9. 261: the echo of the Iliadic situation 
may also underline, by contrast with Agamemnon's lavish gifts, the modest scale of 
Jason’s offer, namely, the amount required to avoid his former family being totally 
‘destitute’ (dxońpæv, 461). Jason’s proposal, none the less, is presented as one of 
unforced generosity (459-60, 612), and seems designed to place him in a position of 
ethical superiority (on gift-giving as a mode of establishing one's superior status, see 
n. 171 above). 

22 The implied rejection is in 515, ‘wander as beggars’; responding to 460-3; it is 
more explicit in 616—18. "The gifts of a bad man do not confer benefit’ (618) recalls 
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underlines that Jason has done something which Agamemnon, 
despite his ‘shamelessness’, conspicuously failed to do, to come in 
person to make his offer? Her expression of the thought that 
criticizing Jason (and thus giving him pain) will relieve her feelings 
marks a point of similarity with Achilles, and one that is significant 


for understanding her subsequent vengeance as well as her follow- 
ing speech.” Medea, like Achilles, emphasizes thé glaring contrast l 


between her exceptional acts of favour to Jason and the ‘negative 
reciprocity’ involved in his ‘betrayal’ and remarriage.” The Homeric 
parallel brings out one respect in which Medea’s situation is now 
much worse than Achilles’. Achilles can go home to Phthia, to 


wealth, position, an alternative context of philia, and a marriage of. ' 


his choosing. But, in Medea's case, her past actions (performed as 
‘favours’ to Jason) have made enemies of those who would have 
been her friends, leaving open to her and the children only the 
option, as she sees the situation, of ‘wandering as beggars’. 

The fact that Medea’s speech resonates, in this way, against the 
background of Achilles’ speech serves to underline the point that 
Medea's speech also embodies reflection about the living of a worth- 


while human life; and that the content of her reflection has some . 


resemblance to that of Achilles' Speech. In Achilles' speech, the 


Achilles’ scruples about taking compensatory gifts from one who has proved himself 
to be an unreliable gift-giver: see 2.7 above, text to nn. 167-74. 


?3 Cf. Il. 9. 371-2: 'always clothed in E 
71-2: shamelessness [dvai8e(gv]; but shameless 
dog ine he is I kóveós], he would not dare to look me in the face’, iu Med. 467-72, 
ee do one’s friends wrong and then come to face them [évavriov BAérrew] . . . is [a 
mar of] shamelessness (dvaiSer’)’. In this and other respects, Jason’s role here con- 
Ten a d of i d Agamemnon and Odysseus in Il. 9, the wróngdoer and 
r-mediator combined (on Jason's oratory, see 522— 6-8 d 
an orator, see Martin (1989), 120-4). a LP CS 
For the idea that Achilles wants to communi i injustic 

: ! unicate his sense of injustice to 
Agamemnon and his fellow chieftains, see esp. Il. 9. 369-73, 386-7, fune and dis- 
cussion in 2.7 above, esp. text to n. 155, and nn. 185-6. For Medea's wish to com- 

D ME opi 50 give pain to, Jason, see text to nn. 274-80 below. 

: Med. 476-91, esp. 476, 481—2, and 488-9, with Il. 9. 321-36 2 
s : " . 9. , 344—5; ‘sleep- 
less ; dunvos (Med. 481) might be an echo of démvous (Il. 9. 325), though the adjective 
" d used in connection with Medea's own contribution. The ‘heroic’ character of 
edea s services in 476-82 reinforces the parallel. On ‘negative reciprocity’ see 
Donlan (1981-2), 162, and discussion in 2.7 above, esp. text to n. 148. 
i Contrast Il. 9. 356-67 and 393-400 with Med. 502—15; 'I, who saved you’, $7 
co (515), recalling gowed œ (476), underlines Jason’s failure in reciprocity: 
boa a i vq p her state = may evoke Achilles’ reiterated self-description as 
amemnon li ‘di i ile), ari 

ER UN is gan ike a ‘dishonoured migrant (or exile)’, &ripmrov 
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content of his rejection is indicated by the character and tone of his 


` generalizations, taken in the context of his overall argument. In 


Medea's case, their content is implied rather by the shaping and 
articulation of the themes on which she draws in her denunciation of 
Jason and rejection of his offer. Her speech, while passionately 
stated, constitutes a carefully structured ring-composition. Abuse of 
Jason frames an account of her past favours to Jason (and of the 
present disastrous consequences to her of those past favours); at the 
centre of the speech is placed a reminder of the children they have 
created, and the oath and supplication by which Jason bound himself 
to Medea in Colchis.”” 

This structure, and the phraseology used to make the points, 
conveys a specific idea which has more general implications. The 
specific idea is that the lives of Jason and Medea have been bound 
together by the very special circumstances of their marriage (by the 
acts performed on each side and by the consequences of those acts) 
in such a way as to render unacceptable Jason's decision to sever 
those connections by a unilateral decision."* The general idea, 
implied in the specific one, is that human lives can become bonded 
together in this way. The point is not, quite, that lives bonded 
together can never be lived separately again. It is, rather, that lives 
which have become bonded (in particular, those bonded by special 
acts of commitment on either side) must always be lived by each 
partner in the awareness that they have been so bonded. This, in 
turn, carries the larger implication that to live a human life is to live 
one (of finite duration) which can become bonded in this way. There 
comes a point at which I can no longer say ‘This is my life and I shall 
live it as I will’, because it is no longer, solely, my life.” 


27 Thus, (a) abuse of Jason, 465-74; (P) her past favours to him, including betraying 
her father and causing the death of Pelias, 475—87; (c) their children, i.e. the marriage 
has been a fertile one, 488-91; (d) Jason's betrayal of his oaths and supplication to her, 
492-8; (b2) the present consequences of the past favours cited earlier (including the 
betrayal of her father and killing of Pelias), 499—508; (22) abuse of Jason for placing 
her and the children in their present disastrous and pitiful situation, 509-19, 515 (J 
who saved you’, referring back to 476 (‘I saved you’), see n. 226 above. 

28 What is at issue is not so much the question of the circumstances under which 
divorce might be considered acceptable by a 5th-c. Athenian audience (on which see 
e.g. Lacey (1968), 108-9, Just (1989), 66—7); or whether Medea's ‘marriage’ to Jason 
was legally binding in Greece; but the questions raised by the specific (and unusual) 
form of this marriage and separation. See further n. 235 below. 

75 For confirmation of the underlying presence of such general thoughts in the play 
see 1-15, 1024-36, discussed in text to nn. 249-60 below. 
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In Achilles’ speech, we are alerted to the presence of general 
reflections (what I am calling ‘second-order’ reasoning) by his 
sweeping generalizations and rhetorical questions.” The fact that 
Medea's speech carries a general significance emerges from the way 
in which the content and phrasing, juxtaposed to those of Jason's 


speeches, contribute to an unfolding argument, and one which is - 


signalled from the start of the play.” In Jason's opening speech 
(446—64), I noted his denial (reinforced by the repeated dislocation 
between ‘T and ‘you’) that her anger constituted a legitimate 
response to his actions.?? In effect, he denies that they have, or have 
had, the kind of relationship in which such anger would count as a 


legitimate response. Medea's speech seems designed to confront the . 


position underlying this denial. Medea's account of their past 
emphasizes (in part by the interlocking of ‘I’ and ‘you’) the way in 
which the interconnection of their lives, especially his acceptance of 
her favours, makes it appropriate for her to feel anger at his failure to 
reciprocate those favours by his actions now.?*? Medea's reference to 
their children (as well as to Jason's oaths and supplication to her) 
gains added point by being placed at the centre of this account. The 
children are the most concrete expression of the interlocking of their 
lives which Medea underlines; and, although the mention of them 
here is unemphatic, it gives the first indication of the way in which 
the children will figure in the thinking that leads to her revised 
vengeance-plan.?** 


230 
mr elis above text to nn. 190-8. As suggested there, the content of his second- 
Mus oning ao be treated as being identical with those generalizations but is 
oo e speech as a whole. On ‘second-order’ reasoning, see 2.6 abòve, text to 
31 See text to nn. 249-50 below. 
5 See text to nn. 220—1 above. 
" See esp. éowod c ( I saved you’, 476); dvécxov oo: (‘I held up to you’, 482); 
es mpodotc pods... ikóuņv | odv aot (‘betraying my home . . . I came with you, 
à 3—5); mpos raTpós Sdpuous, loss got mpodotvca xai rárpay ddixsuny ("to my father’s 
ouse, which I betrayed for you and [in place of which] I came to your land’, 502-3); 
soi Xápiv bépovea troAeuious éxw (‘conferring favours on you I have made {my philoi ] 
ae M NOE 508); P i A €6nxas (‘you have made me’), ce |éxe ("I have in you’ 
11); Qverdos ... dAdobar... Hr E 1 iti f 
that ge qud UA E euch l it is a source of reproach [to you] . . . 
T The mention of the children at 489-91 (as negating, by their existence, the 
gitimacy of Jason's remarriage) is reinforced by their presentation as victims 
together with Medea, of Jason’s failure in reciprocity (513-15). The idea of infanticide 
is indicated in 111-18; but those lines do not prefigure the kind of motivation from 
which the infanticide in fact arises. On the logic of Medea’s speech, esp. the linkage of 
oaths, children (and prospectively, at least), infanticide, see also Rickert (1987), pru 
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There is a further feature which may alert us to the possibility 


` that Medea's speech in the agon, together with her subsequent 


infanticide, carries a larger significance, expressing ‘second-order’ 
reasoning. A number of recent discussions have underlined a cer- 
tain paradox in Euripides' presentation of Medea. On the one hand, 
especially in her opening speech to the chorus, she serves as a 
vehicle for expressing problems which may occur in the marriages 
of ordinary women. On the other, her own marriage, as this speech 
underlines, was highly non-standard and was one in which she 
played an unusually active, ‘male’ role.?? This latter feature fits in 
with the unusually assertive, quasi-legalistic way (for a woman) in 
which she pleads her case to the chorus, Jason, and Aegeus, and 
also with her adoption elsewhere of the ‘heroic’ stance and values in 
pursuing her vengeance.” These latter features might seem to 
undercut Medea's claim to act as a spokesperson for the specific 
kind of philia (namely marriage) with which women are especially 
associated. On the other hand, it is precisely the special circum- 
stances of Medea's marriage (with the exceptional commitment and 
status on her side) that give her a special claim to underline the 
validity of marriage." Also, her character as a ‘heroic’ woman 
enables her to attach to marriage and childbirth the kind of sig- 
nificance, as a mode of philia, which is typically associated else- 
where with the bonding between male chieftains.** Also, more 
generally, it is characteristic of heroic figures such as Homer's 
Achilles and Sophocles' Ajax, that, in spite of their exceptional 


13, who points out that a traditional punishment for perjury was the destruction of the 
perjuror's children (111-13), ie. (here) their children. See also text to nn. 261-6 


below. 


235 For Medea as spokesperson for women, see Med. 214-66, esp. 230-51. The 
appeal to the 'greatest pledge of the right hand' (21-2) would suggest not standard 
Greek marriage ritual but a (male-male) handclasp, supplemented by the equal-equal 
reciprocation (dyocPjs), 23, by which Medea granted Jason's supplication for help in 
Colchis. See Flory (1978), 69-71, who also notes the use in 898 of the term omovóai 
(‘truce’, normally between states) to denote Medea's feigned agreement with Jason. 
See also Foley (1989), 73-8, esp. 75. 

236 See text to nn. 209, 224-6 above; also Williamson (1990), 18-19. 

237 [am grateful to Helene Foley for bringing out the significance of this point to me. 

28 On the centrality of philia in Med. in general (including Medea's speech in the 
agon) see Schein (1990), esp. 60-1. On philia as a key theme in connection with 
problematic heroes, see 2.7-8 above, 3.4 below, esp. text to nn. 116-45, and Blundell 
(1989), ch. 2. On marriage as a type of philia, see Blundell (1989), 46; also Arist. NE 
1162°16-33. C 
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kingly or near-divine status (as well as their ethically problematic 
acts), they serve, in my view, as the vehicle for reflection on ethical 
problems that apply to human beings in general. 

Jason's speech (522-75) is clearly formulated to meet Medea’s 
accusations, point for point. Principally, he denies that Medea has 
performed exceptional favours for him (rather, he benefited her by 
bringing her to Greece). He also denies that he has acted badly to his 
wife and children, rather, his remarriage was designed to improve 
the situation of all of them. Jason's speech is generally regarded as 
being speciously rhetorical and sophistical. What is of interest here is 
the way in which his rhetorical moves undercut, by implication, the 
picture of human life embodied in Medea's speech. Medea's speech 
emphasizes the extent to which their past actions toward each other 
created a bond that involved mutual responsibility and legitimated 
certain reactive attitudes.” Jason's picture of their past life under- 
cuts this in two principal ways. In claiming that Medea is not to be 


held responsible for rescuing him (responsibility is to be attributed ` 


to Aphrodite or Eros, who compelled Medea to act in this way) 
Jason denies, in effect, that the actions of those in love count e 
actions, in the full sense, or that they carry obligation and justify 
reactive attitudes? His subsequent characterization of anger 
inspired by love as a type of ‘itch’ or ‘chafing’, that is, a wholly non- 
rational reaction, is in line with this denial of full psychological 
agency to those who act from erotic love 2? Secondly, his view of 
Medea as benefited by being brought to Greece (by gaining access to 
justice and fame, 534—44) elides the point which Medea has 
reiterated: that she came to Greece as Jason's wife, and for no other 
reason.” His rédescription of their past behaviour thus negates the 
central theme of Medea's speech: that their lives have been inter- 
locked by reciprocal actions of a special kind, and, more generally, 


2 Thus, 534-46 answer 476— 
FA 4 47 89, and 547-67 answer 509-15; also 557-8, 562—7 

40 See text to nn. 233-4 above. In i i 

e text 232 ove. In particular, she is arguing that she is right to b 
E eH the point denied by Jason in 446-64 (lex t6 EN 220-1 abe ee 
dust d the made of argument, see E. Trojan Women 945-50 and Gorgias, Encomium 
ie a e juod (1978), 19379, 252-7; and, on the question of what 
; sense, in the late 5th c., Said, 214-20, and Willi 
(1993), ch. 3. The mode of argument is prefi à N RE inda 
red by A d i 

9E 9n (on which see Taplin refs. in n. 159 Abe Lo INANE 

s See 555 (xvily), 568 (xvilor). ' ; 

See 483-5, 492—8, 502—3; also n. 233 above. 
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that it is a property of human lives that they can become interlocked 
in this way. 

Thus, Jason's description of that past life does not differ from 
Medea's simply in the way that it allocates praise and blame. In 
denying that Medea functioned as a responsible agent, and in 
refusing to acknowledge her actual motives in their shared actions, 
Jason denies her any status as a reactive partner in their relationship. 
To put the point differently, Jason, from his present position of 
detachment from Medea, arrogates to himself the right of redescrib- 
ing their philia in terms which no philos could endorse as an accept- 
able account of her participation in the relationship." The same 
attitude is expressed in his subsequent defence against Medea's 
criticisms of his remarriage. Although Jason presents himself as 
having acted, in this respect, as ‘a great philos to you and my chil- 
dren’ (549-50), his account of his ‘wise’ planning on their behalf 
omits any reference to Medea, as a co-planner or, explicitly, as a 
beneficiary.?? 

At a crucial moment in his account of his intentions, he slips, sig- 
nificantly, from first person plural to first person singular verb 
forms."6 At the same time, strikingly, he starts to talk both about his 
present and projected children not as the outcome of a partnership of 


%4 Jason's redescription is not just one which Medea would not accept; it is one that 
no other reactively engaged agent could accept as representing her side of the relation- 
ship. On ‘reactive attitudes’, and the correlated conception of human (including 
ethical) life, see 1.3 above, esp. text to nn. 117-19. 

?5 Hence, Medea’s response in 585-7 is an understandable one: ‘One point will 
knock you down: if you were not acting badly, you should have talked me round 
before making this [new] marriage, not done so secretly from your philoi [i.e. me].' 
Consultation about the basis and terms of a divorce would, in Athens, normally be 
conducted between husband and wife's father or other responsible male relative (i.e. 
her kurios, see Just (1989), 26-7, 33); of course, no such relative is available in this case 
(Med. 257). But the fact that Jason feels that he needs to answer her criticism (albeit in 
his characteristically dismissive style, 588-90, cf. 446-64) indicates that, even in a 
Greek male-dominated society, her expectation was not wholly non-standard. The 


claim that one has remarried (in secret) for the sake of one’s previous wife and children | 


(549-67) seems abnormal by virtually any standard. 

248 See the shift from oixoiev kaAds| xai uý orarıčoípeða (‘that we might live well 
and not be poor’ )—does this ‘we’ include Medea?—to 6péfarp’ (“that I might rear’), és 
ratré Üeiqv (‘that | might unite’), and, most significantly, eddanuovoiqy (‘that I might 
prosper’) in 559-65. The kind of ‘prospering’ or happiness envisaged is not simply 
that of Jason as an individual: his plans include ‘benefiting’ the existing children, 567, 
and, in any case, to have a large surviving family constitutes a normal part of ‘flourish- 
ing’ or ‘happiness’, eudaimonia (see e.g. Arist. NE 1097°6-13, 1099*32-1099^6). But 
the eudaimonia is still conceived primarily as his, and that of others only in so far as 
they contribute to this. f 
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philia (or as philoi themselves) but as components in a scheme 
devised by him, unilaterally, to maximize his happiness: 


so that I might bring up children in a way that is worthy of my [royal] house 
and, by generating [oreípas] brothers for the children [produced] from you 
and, by uniting and binding them together in the same family, {that I might] 
prosper [evSaiovoiqv]. Why do you need [more] children? For me, on the 


other hand, it is advantageous, by means of future children, to benefit those 


already living (562—7). 


A certain artificiality and awkwardness in the phraseology indicates 
the character of his viewpoint, in which participation in the philia of 
marriage (or marriages) is conceived as the instrument of one-sided 
planning." Jason's concluding outburst, in which he dismisses 
Medea's objections to his planning as the result of. her ‘chafing’ 
about the ‘bed’ (Aéyos), and wishes that one could have childbirth 
without the mediation of women, serves, in a different way, to high- 


light some of the elements of reciprocity eliminated from Jason’s | 


e of a well-planned life." In effect, he insists (in contrast to 
i pes d analysed earlier): "This is my life and I can 

The issue embodied in the agon between Jason and Medea, on the 
nature of a proper human life, can be defined further by reference to 
certain other passages in the play. This also serves to specify the way 
in which Medea’s revised vengeance-plan, involving infanticide, can 
be understood as an outcome of the debate. One of these passe: is 
the famous, and syntactically striking, opening to the play. In two 
long, linked sentences, combining an unreal wish with an unreal 
apodosis, the nurse wishes for the undoing of the nexus of events 
which have generated the present misfortunes.’ The form of the 
sentences does not only express the nurse’s wish that the past could 


47 See esp. 563-4 and i i isti 
. ! 566—7, in which existing and projected children 
n A . t t 
are P i i his planning, Of course, one Pus pem look here i 
t usband—wife relationship; but Jason’s standpoint can be juxta 
: : ; osed, 
= ae e eee of marriage as, in vu ps a mode of ethical 
1 , d children as a ‘shared bond’ (sundesmos) and ‘common good’ 
aa Had i p D oM ru On the ideal of the ‘shared ite’ as 
S well as friendship, see 5.3 b ; 
nn, 114-18; 5.5, text to nn. 226. á T AM d 
"5 568-74, see also text to n.2 's i i 
4, Se .242 above. Jason’s impossible wish in - 
(elaborated in Hipp. 618-24) answers Medea's in 516—18; pis also 1413-1 ái is à 
in text to n. 281 below. RU d rM 
72 See cif? cided’ (‘if only’ j 
; 1); où CONE [4 , " 2ADRON f/f. 
would she', 9); vóv 8' ('but as hings are”, d li 
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be undone: it also underlines the fact that the past cannot be undone. 
`- The syntactical connections emphasize the causal links by which the 


combination of a given set of acts have intertwined the lives of Jason 
and Medea into a particular, and mutually related, form.?? The con- 
tinuation of the speech presents Medea's subsequent anger, includ- 
ing her 'inhuman' isolation and revulsion from the children, as a 
direct consequence of, and intelligible response to, Jason's one-sided 
disruption of the interconnection of lives thus established.*?! This 
speech prefigures the underlying ideas about the living of a human 
life, as well as the accusatory attitude, of Medea's speech in the 
agon.” 

The nurse's speech also underlines the presence in Medea's 
speech of the irreversibility of the chain of events which has been 
composed by their interconnected acts. Medea’s acts of betrayal and 
wrongdoing in the past, performed as favours to Jason, and in 
response to Jason's oaths and supplication, have made it impossible 
now for her to do what any Greek divorced woman would normally 
do—to go home."? Unlike Jason, who proposes, in effect, to rewrite 
his past life (as well as her past life) and to undo, or reconceive, its 
nexus of events and relationships, Medea cannot negate or avoid the 
consequences of her (or, as she sees it, their) past actions. Thus, 
Jason’s speech in response, in which he expresses his radical detach- 
ment from their past shared life, takes on an added sting for Medea, 


250 The emphasis on the importance of ‘agreement’ (uÀ diyoora7g) of wife to man 
(15) thus complements that on the convergence of their lives: they have come together 
(would that they had not), and it would therefore have been better if they had been 
able to 'preserve' their philia (14-16). 

51 See 16-37; also 98-118, developing 27-37. 

252 Note the emphasis in both parts of the play on Medea's favours to Jason, and on 
her coming to Greece as Jason’s wife, and for no other reason (6~13, 476-87, 502-8); 
also on Jason’s lack of reciprocity, or ‘betrayal’ (17-20, 488-91), and his failure to 
honour the trust created by the ‘clasped hands’, oaths, and granted supplication, 21-3, 
492-8 (see also n. 235 above). 

75 For this sequence of thought, see 483-508; the combination of rhetorical 
questions, 502-4, an ironical apodosis (‘of course they’d give me a good welcome’), 
504-5, and regretful acknowledgement of what she ‘should have done’ (éxpyjv ... 
Spáv, 507-8), conveys the sense of irreversibility conveyed by the syntax of 1-15. On 
the normal return of the divorced wife to a responsible male relative (kurios), see Just 
(1989), 26-7, 33. 

254 Gee discussion of Jason's speech, esp. 559-67, in text to nn. 244-8 above; also 
n. 252 on Medea's presentation of Jason's role in building this chain. For criticism by 
others of Jason’s readiness to break the ties of philia with his children, as well as 
Medea, see 74-88, developing the theme of 17-23. 
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representing as it does an attitude which she must find not only 
deeply offensive but also closed, as an option, for her. 

As explained shortly, I think that Medea’s revised vengeance-plan 
forms a continuation of their argument, and one that reflects its 


_ underlying issues. But, first, I note certain passages which also imply 


the underlying thought of her speech in the agon, namely that it is a 
property of human lives (lived as they are in finite life-cycles within 
patterns of philia) that they can become fundamentally, and in some 
ways inseparably, interlocked.’ A version of this thought is implied 
in one of Medea’s first contributions to the play, a lyric outburst from 
a figure who is not yet seen on stage: ‘Ah! I have suffered—wretched 


me—I have suffered things that justify great lamentation. Accursed . 


children of a hated mother, may you die with your father and may 
the whole house be destroyed’ (111-14). This outburst, anticipating 
the general form of her later vengeance (but not the specific mode in 
which it is taken),* incorporates the idea that their children, simply 
because they are their children, are inevitably implicated in their 
parents’ situation, in Jason’s ‘betrayal’ and in Medea’s response of 
destructive anger. 

An elaboration of this idea occurs in the course of Medea’s great 


monologue, as she anticipates what she will lose in being parted 
from her children: 


I shall go into exile in another land before having the pleasure [or 'benefit'] 
of seeing you flourish,"? before [seeing] your bridal baths and brides, and 
laying out your marriage-beds and holding the marriage-torches . .. it was 
for nothing, children, that I brought you up, for nothing that I suffered and 
was torn with agony, bearing the sharp pains of childbirth. Once, sadly for 
me, I had many hopes in you, that you would look after me in my old age 
and wrap me up carefully with your own hands after my death, [an end to 
one's life] such as to make one envied among human beings [fjAw7év 
dvOpwrorat] (1024-7, 1029-35): 


Medea here draws on central themes of the funeral lament. She con- 
veys with unusual power the interlacing modes of reciprocity built 
into the mother-child bond over the space of a life, as well as the 


255 See text to nn. 228-9 above. 

?* Despite the nurse's premonitions in 91-4, 100-10, the eventual killing does not 
take place in an act of ‘bestial’ violence, ; : 

5? óváala: kámBeiv eððaípovas, 1025; contrast Jason’s thought that "benefiting 
(évioat) his children (through projected ones) can contribute to his 'flourishing" 


(edéayovoiny), 565-7, see also n. 246 above. 
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mother’s pleasure in thinking of herself as participating in those 


: modes; she also conveys the poignancy of the premature rupture of 
: those bonds.?? But, of course, the lines take on a darker, and more 


complex, colour from the fact that, as she puts it later, ‘I shall kill 
them who gave them life'.?? This means that, as prefigured in the 
earlier speech (113-14), the children, simply because they are their 
children, have become the victims of their parents' mutual hatred. 
Thus, the kind of reciprocal bonding presented in the surface mean- 
ing of the lines is overlaid by another kind of bonding, in which the 
children's death follows as a consequence of the mother's response 
to the father's ‘betrayal’. 

A different, but perhaps not wholly unconnected, expression of 
such human bonding is described by the messenger a little later, in 
the account of how Creon shared his daughter's death. Seeing him- 
self bereaved (óp$avóv) when on the verge of death himself 
(yépovra róuflov), he cries, ‘May I die with you, my child’, and does 
so (though not as he expects), sticking to her poisoned dress, 'as ivy 
sticks to laurel branches’ (1209-10, 1213-14). In spite of other dif- 
ferences, this description also conveys, with intense vividness, the 
way in which the parent-child bond can issue, in the unfolding of 
events in a life, in a shared death.” This passage also expresses, in 
its own way, the mutual embeddedness of human lives (those, at 
least, interlocked by philia) which Medea, by implication, affirmed in 
the agon and which Jason denied. 

It is this series of passages which, I think, provides the significant 
context for understanding the motivation for Medea’s revised 
vengeance-plan, including the murder of their children. In the 
overall structure of the play, Medea’s revised plan is formed, and 
announced, after the agon with Jason, and before her second 


38 For laments which focus on the premature termination of mutually benefiting 
family relationships, see e.g. Hom. Il. 18. 54-62 (like Medea, anticipating imminent 
death), 24. 725-45; E. Bacchae 1305-24. On the ethical ideal presupposed here, see 5.3 
below, text to nn. 78-83. On the Greek lament in general, see Alexiou (1974). 

9 1063 = 1241. Since éxfuw can signify ‘beget’ as well as ‘give birth to’, the 
plurals xrevodpev, éfeóócaucv may be literal and may denote the idea that both 
parents are, in different ways, involved in ‘killing’ the children. 

260 See also, within Medea's narrative of the interlocking of her life with Jason's, the 
(unintended) death of Pelias at the hands of his children, marked by Medea as ‘the 
most painful way to die’ (486). The juxtaposition of this intra-familial killing to 
Medea’s reference to their children, and to Jason’s failure, by his ‘betrayal’, to 
acknowledge their significance for his bond of marriage to Medea (488-91), may not 
be unimportant. B 
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encounter with him. Her new plan can be understood as a response 
to the attitudes and thinking embodied in Jason's speech, a response 
that she is not able to give, effectively, within the agon.?! In her 
response, what she disputes, by implication, is his right to detach 
himself from their bond of philia, and to remake his life (and that of 
the children) in the unilateral way that he proposes. She also 
disputes his ability to do so—at least, to do so without incurring the 
consequences, in the form of her reactive attitudes and correlated 
actions. She does so by bringing home to him, with brutal direct- 
ness, that these were his children, and not items to be exchanged for 
other, projected children or to be included in a scheme for maximiz- 


ing his happiness. She also seeks to bring home to him the fact that 


they were their children, the product of their shared lives (lives 
shared in a very special way); and that the Killing of the children is 
his responsibility, as well as hers, in so far as it isa response to his 
refusal to give any real weight to this fact.’ Thus, her killing of the 
children, as well as his wife and kingly father-in-law, is to be 
understood not just as a mode of terrible vengeance (though it is 

_ that) but also as an exemplary gesture, dramatizing his misguided 
rg alae she sees it—of what is involved in leading a human 
ife. 

Medea does not articulate her motivation quite in the terms I have 
offered here; nor would one expect her to do so."? None the less, 
what she does say, in announcing and executing her revised 
revenge-plan, is consistent with such an understanding of her 
motivation; and in her final dialogue with Jason, this issue of 
thought is virtually explicit. Thus, there is a pointed contrast 
between her pretended compliance with Jason’s plan ‘of marrying 
the king’s daughter and generating brothers for my children’, and 

%1 Medea, who speaks first i i jecti ’ 
speech of self. defence nee ae NR d bat alm ae pude 


material help (616—18), see n. 222 above); but he i i 
‘ " . ; T ri d 
thore considered, and effective, response, Hu SR 
a ; ANIM 
"e u the former idea, see 559-67, discussed in text to nn. 246-7 above; for the 
atter Idea, see 1-23, esp. 11, 17, 70-7, 488-91, also 1401-2. See also text to nn. 224-6, 
200i 249—54 above; and text to nn. 268 and 280 below. 
My account accentuates the way in which the infanticide is to be understood as 
a exemplary gesture, based on thë second-order reasoning (about the nature of a 
uman life) embodied in her speeches. Similarly, as pointed out in 2.8 above, text to 
e Achilles does not himself articulate the fact that his rejection is to be 
ersfoo NACE: : 
rige as an exemplary gesture, though his rejection is plausibly understood in 
%4 1317-414, discussed in text to nn. 272-81 below. 
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her plan, announced shortly before, of ensuring that Jason ‘will 


` never see alive again the children born from me nor will he breed a 
' child from his newly-yoked bride’. The contrast reflects, of course, 


Medea's chosen means of ensuring that ‘my husband may be most 
deeply hurt’ (817). But, against the background of the larger complex 
of themes I have discussed, her mode of securing this result is, 
necessarily, a significant one. Her “heroic’ refusal to be humiliated by 
Jason's plans signals her protest, like that of Achilles, against the 
kind of action, and the conception of a proper human life, that 
underlie her humiliation." 

It is one of the ironies of the situation that, in protesting against 
Jason’s one-sided planning (bouleumata), she becomes herself the 
author of one-sided plans, and ones which involve her in a terrible 
violation of the bonds of philia.?? However, the great difference 
between Jason and Medea in this respect (and one that is increas- 
ingly underlined) inheres in the extent to which they are sensitive to 
this conflict between their respective plans and the ties of philia. 
Jason, for much of the play, is presented as prepared, without any 
obvious distress, to see his children go into an exile which may well 
be permanent.” In Medea's case, by contrast, the distress at the 
breaking of the bonds with the children required by her plans is 
marked emphatically, first in the scene in which she pretends to 
acquiesce in Jason's plans,” and then in her great monologue. In the 
monologue, in lines already discussed (1024-35), she expresses 
movingly her sense of the mother-son reciprocities that her plans 


265 Contrast 877-8 (modelled on 563-4) with 803~5; also contrast 887-8, in which 
Medea says she would have "taken pleasure in standing by your marriage-bed and 
attending on your bride’, with her actual plans to eliminate this bride (784-9). 

266 Thus, the ‘heroic’ tone of 797, 807-10 (also 1049-55, 1059-61), reflects a protest 
against the larger implications of Jason's ‘negative reciprocity’ and his denial of her 
right to express anger at this: see text to nn. 222-6 above. 

?9 The term bouleumata, together with its cognates, becomes increasingly 
associated with the ‘plans’, first of Jason, and then of Medea, which involve this 
violation: see 567, 772, 886, 893, 1044, 1079; see further 3.5 below, text to nn. 181, 
187-8. 

268 This is not, of course, Jason's original plan (as presented in 562-7), but it is a 
prospect that he is presented as accepting with equanimity (70—7), though with offers 
of help (459-64, 610-13, 620). In 914-21 he envisages the children, when fully grown, 
sharing (with their future brothers) in his prosperity in Corinth, and ‘mastering my 
enemies’; but the means by which this result is to be achieved is wholly unspecified. 

269 See 899—905, 922-31; her outbursts of grief are stimulated by gestures marking 
the (false) reconstitution of the bonds of their family, and are counterpointed to 
Jason’s equanimity at the imminent departure of his children (see 914-21 and n. 268 
above). 
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require her to give up. The extended conflict between this sense and 
her desire for what she'sees as legitimate punishment for Jason’s 
way of breaking the bonds of philia forms the subject of the famous 
monologue, to be discussed later."? That Medea should see it as 
necessary to kill her philoi to assert the importance of not severing 


the bonds of philia (as Jason proposes to) is, certainly, a terrible - 


irony, and one that serves to make her an intensely ‘problematic’ 
figure in the sense discussed earlier." But Medea’s own sensitivity 
to the pain of breaking those bonds underlines the centrality of the 
claims of such bonding in her motivation, and in the larger dramatic 
dialectic in which the expressions of her motivation have their place. 


It is in the final scene that Medea's motivation for her revised. 


vengeance, as I understand this, is most fully explicated. The scene is 
extraordinary in theatrical terms: Medea, seated in a divinely-given 
chariot above the back wall of the stage (skene), argues with Jason, 
with the dead children at her side. Its extraordinary character is 
sometimes explained by the idea that Medea here becomes virtually 
a god, an embodiment of vengeful passion (thumos).2” But it is worth 
noting that Medea speaks, for the most part, as a reactively engaged 
human being.” Indeed, one way of understanding the function of 
the scene is as a vehicle by which Medea can be enabled to give the 
response to Jason which she was not able to give, effectively at least, 
in their earlier agon."* In this scene, Jason (by contrast with his 
position in the agon) has the role of accuser. He presents himself, ina 
mode characteristic of tragic denouements, as having reached, too 
late, a kind of understanding that eluded him before.2” But, although 


7? On 1021-80, see 3.5 below. As in 8 iti hysi 
i , See 5. W. 97—905, it is the physical gestures associated 
with the bonds of philia that stimulate distress, and the resulting confit in its most 
acute form: see 1040—7, 1069-80. f 
7! Compare the irony that Achilles lets his philoi dic i i 
philoi die to register his protest against 
de way that Agamemnon has conducted himself (and proposes to conduct himself in 
the mode of philia involved in chieftainly relationships, See e.g. Il. 9. 300-3 628-32 
639-42, and see further 3.3 below, text to nn. 81-5, 90-1. ' : 
Me e Knox (1979), 303-6; also, with more qualifications, Pucci (1980), 157-62. 
Ed » ony oe E 1378-88, Medea's announcement of her plans for burying 
nd establishing a ritual, and her prophecy of i ; 
e the reference to the divine chariot (331-9). E CSDL depen 
7^ [n a sense, her infanticide is that res ; i 
(d , ponse; but she is now able to spell out the 
ae of that gesture. For an earlier expression of Medea’s desire to ‘relieve her 
edd by ep s n aa giving him pain, see 473-5; see also Achilles’ desire 
unicate with his fellow-chieftains, though maintaini i i 
dise ener aa igh maintaining his stance of aggrieved 
75 "Now I have come to my senses, bein; ' (và 
A mad then b, TÓT o : 
1329). For the theme, see Rutherford der pma dic LE 
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 henow acknowledges, what he obscured in his previous speech, that 
` their lives have become intertwined through their shared, and 


deliberate, actions, he presents Medea as wholly in the wrong, both 
in those earlier actions and in this present one.” With the one- 
sidedness that he also displayed in the agon, he presents Medea as 
fundamentally different in kind, as 'a she-lion not a woman', with 'a 
nature more savage than the Etruscan Scylla'. He pictures himself, 
by contrast, as the one who is suffering, prevented even from saying 
goodbye to the children that ‘I produced and brought up’.”” 

It is this stance of one-sided detachment that Medea principally 
confronts, both in her short responding speech (1351-60) and in the 
succeeding line-by-line dialogue (stichomythia). Indeed, the main 
impression deriving from this powerful stretch of stichomythia 
(1361-77, 1389-404), with its reiterative phrasing and mutual 
attacks, is of two people locked indissolubly in shared hatred and 
suffering.” In this dialogue, Medea is not only able to fulfil the 
explicit objective of her revised vengeance-plan, to maximize Jason’s 
pain (even at the cost of her own suffering).”” She is also able to con- 
front—and to harry, pursue, and prevent—the attitude of one-sided 
detachment that underlies the action for which she takes vengeance. 
Jason’s attempts to present her as the sole wrongdoer are parried by 
the reminder of ‘what I suffered from you and what you did’ (that is, 
her ‘humiliation’ and ‘disgrace’ resulting from his remarriage, 1353- 
5). The killing of the children, while undeniably the work of Medea’s 
‘hand’, is also presented as the result of Jason’s ‘sickness’ (that is, his 
lust for a new bride), and his ‘insulting violence’ (hubris) towards 
Medea (1564-6). Thus, Medea can claim, intelligibly, that ‘the gods 
know who started [7pée] this suffering’ (1372). 

The form, as well as the content, of the stichomythia reinforces 
the point that Jason, as well as Medea, is now locked for ever in the 
outcome of their marriage and its rupture. Medea’s assertion that 


76 See 1330~50; here, at least, he acknowledges that he married her, and brought 
her to Greece, to be his wife, and that she was an active partner in this process (1331, 
1336-7, 1340-1); contrast 526-44, discussed in text to n. 243 above. For Medea as the 
(sole) wrongdoer, for whose wrongdoing he suffers the penalty, see 1331-2, 1 337-8. 

77 See 1342-3 and 1346-50, esp. 1349 (the theme of Medea killing like a beast is 
anticipated in 89—117). 

7*5 The stichomythia begins, in effect, in 1361, and Medea's speech in 1378-88 
forms an extended rejection of Jason's plea in 1377. For reiterative phrasing, see esp. 
1363-4, 1370-1, 1372-3; with greater variety of form, 1392-3, 1394-5; and with 
effective use of line-break (antilabe), 1397-8, 1401-2, 1402-3. 

79 Cf. 1360-2 with 817-19 (also 791—7). — 
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"These sons are no more: this will hurt you' underlines the fact that 
these were his children, and his only ones, now that his plans for 
future children have been pre-empted. His expression of longing to 
kiss his lost children is met with a reminder of his earlier willingness 
to see them go into exile: "Now you speak to them, now you embrace 


them; then you sent them away."* As well as bringing home to him - 


his own active participation in the chain of events that has generated 
this outcome, she also spells out the way in which this outcome will 
affect what remains of his life, telling him not to grieve yet, but to 
wait for old age, when the loss of his children's care and support will 
really tell (1396). In effect, she is pointing out that he too will now 


suffer the loss of the life-long parent-child reciprocity which she. 


anticipated in her monologue (1024-36). 

Jason at no point acknowledges the validity of her claims. Indeed, 
his final words show the same denial of participatory responsibility 
and the same wish to remake his life that he showed in the agon: 


"Would that I had never engendered sons to see them killed by ` 


you." But the expression of this impossible wish, like his other 
expressions of pain, grief, and outrage, all serve to mark the fact that 
Medea, in ‘reach[ing his] heart’ (1360), has also re-engaged him in 
the interlocking of their lives, the significance of which he denied 
earlier. Even if he does not accept any responsibility for her reactive 
judgements on this denial, he has to live out the consequences of 
those judgements, and, in this direct and brutal way, is implicated in 
them. The fact that Medea is equally implicated in them, while used 
as a taunt by Jason (1361—2), serves, in a way, only to reinforce the 
fact that their lives are thus permanently interlocked. In this 
appalling way, their marriage continues, and she has the last word in 
the argument. 

It remains to relate this discussion of Medea’s motivation to my 
larger argument. My principal aim has been to show that the 
approach to the question of the problematic hero outlined in 2.4, and 
illustrated by reference to Achilles’ in Iliad 9, can be applied, in an 
illuminating way, to Euripides’ Medea. My suggestion is that our 
sympathetic involvement with Medea (in spite of her horrific crimes) 
is explained best by reference to our recognition of, and engagement 


a 1399-1402; see text to n. 268 above, : 
1415-14; the play thus ends as it began, with an unfulfillable wish to undo the 


past: see ef’ pei’... uù (‘would that. . . not’, 1); uiro ó í 
had not), 143 ù ( a not’, 1); uror! ... ddeAov (‘would that I 
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with, the ethical stance underlying her actions. Her killing of the 
children is to be understood (like Achilles’ rejection of Agamemnon's 
gifts, with all that implies for his fellow-chieftains) as an exemplary 
gesture, based on reflection about the living of a human life, 
reflection of a kind that makes sense within the dialectic of the poem 
as a whole. This line of explanation seems to me to be more appropri- 
ate to the play than the type of explanation discussed in connection 
with Butcher (and Nietzsche), in which our response is explained as 
that of identification with a subjectively realized (and powerful) per- 
sonality, the effect of which is to negate normal moral judgements.” 
I think that much of the special quality of Euripides’ presentation of 
her motives for infanticide (by contrast with Seneca’s, for 
instance)? lies in the way in which we are encouraged to see the 
ethical force of her grounds for acting as she does while sharing her 
repugnance for the act, and the consequences, of infanticide. 

In the case of Medea, unlike Achilles, I have not framed this dis- 
cussion as a debate with critical discussions which are informed by 
‘subjective-individualist’ conceptions of personality, or by late 
Romantic ideas of heroism which embody such conceptions. This is 
partly because I do not think that there are critical discussions of 
Medea’s motivation along these lines which are as influential as the 
discussions of Achilles by Whitman and Parry considered earlier. 


' Also, I have taken the view that my approach can be illustrated 


better at this stage simply by presenting it, in a positive way, in con- 
nection with a prominent, and revealing, instance of a ‘problematic 
hero’ in Greek tragedy. But the point should not be missed that my 
discussion of Medea forms part of my exploration of an ‘objective- 
participant’ conception of personality; and in a subsequent discus- 
sion of Medea I draw out this point with explicit reference to modern 


scholarly treatments.” 
One further clarification is needed here. I have suggested that 


282 See 2.3 above, esp. text to nn. 42-8. In my view, Medea's motivation is based on 
an (exceptional) understanding of the ethical claims of philia and not on a stance of 
self-realizing individualism. See also text to nn. 286-9 below on Jason. 

283 On the contrast between Euripides and Seneca in this respect, see Gill (1987). 
See also 3.5 below on Med. 1021-80. 

284 Knox (1979), ch. 21, esp. 306-16, moves further towards analysing Med. in 
terms of the ethical issues raised, e.g. gender-related ones, than does Knox (1964), on 
which see 2.8 above, text to nn. 204-6. See Knox (1979), 306—16; this approach is 
taken further by e.g. Foley (1989), 73-83. 

85 See discussion of Snell (1964) in 3.5 below. 
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Jason's speeches (especially in the agon) 'embody the assumption 
that he has the right, and ability, to live his life as being his life, with- 
out regard to the way in which this life has become intertwined 
through philia with those of others. It might seem that, in doing 
so, Fam ascribing to Jason the kind of stance, that of the ethical out- 


sider, which is, on my general view, alien to the thought-world of: 


Greek poetry. However, this is not the case. In claiming that Jason 


thinks he has the right to live his life as his life, I have not also ` 


suggested that he understands that right in the way that expresses a 
subjective-individualist conception of the person. There is no 
reference in his speeches to ideas such as that, in divorcing Medea, 


he is seeking to ‘realize himself’ or (‘his true self’), or that his divorce. 


is to be taken as an expression of a type of absolute or 'transceri- 
dental’ freedom. Also wholly absent from his speeches is any indica- 
tion that his act reflects a unique, ‘first-personal’ view of the 
situation and of his claims in this situation. Ideas of this general type 
are familiar to us from (among other sources) Romantic and post- 
Romantic literature and film; and in this way they have informed, as I 
pointed out, certain scholarly interpretations of Homer’s Achilles.” 
But, when Jason seeks to justify his actions, as he does in 521-75 he 
does not do so in those terms. He appeals to ethical values of the 
same general type as Medea does, that is, to the ethics of mutual 
benefit or reciprocity and to the value of benefiting one's philoi b 
sensible planning.?* His ‘one-sidedness’ emerges in the way that i 
interprets those values; in particular, it emerges in the way ji denies 
any status to Medea as a reactive participant or fellow-agent in the 
living of a life by those values.2 The argument between them is 
thus, an argument about what it means to live by those values and 
in particular, how much weight is to be given to the way and extent to 
which one's life has become interlocked with that of others. It is not 
an argument between a self-proclaimed individualist and a defender 
of the claims of family life. Thus, although Jason's position can be 
analysed appropriately in terms of the right to live one's life as one 
will, it does not present the same version of that position that we find 
in a subjective-individualist framework of thinking. 
*6 See text to nn. 246-8, 


287 7 
ep. EE ; vant to Greek philosophical ethics, see Ch. 5 below, 
See esp. Med. 526, 534- - 
Molte A ur 549 50, 566-7, and text to nn. 244-5 above. 
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The Divided Self in Greek Poetry 


3.1 PRELIMINARIES 


In this chapter, I consider the question of the model of personality 
which is displayed in a number of notable passages of self-division 
in Homer and Greek tragedy.! As elsewhere, my claim is that these 
passages are best interpreted in the light of the objective-participant 
conception of personality rather than the subjective or individualist 
conceptions sometimes used to interpret them. I want especially to 
explore links between the kind of objective (non-subject-centred) 
psychological model and the kind of participant ethical model that 
we find in Greek poetry. I do so partly by examining the connections 
between three of the ideas associated with this conception, and with 
the image of the self in dialogue which symbolizes this. These ideas, 
in outline, are: (1) that human psychological life centres on the inter- 
play or ‘dialogue’ between parts or functions; (2) that ethical life is 
shaped and expressed by participation in interpersonal and com- 
munal dialogue; (3) that reflective or dialectical debate constitutes 
the means by which human beings can properly determine the basis 
of this shared ethical life.? I begin by reviewing the way in which this 
book has so far illustrated these ideas (as they figure in Greek 
thinking), and then explain how the analysis of the poetic examples 
of self-division fits into the exploration of this conception of 
personality. 

In 1.2, I have argued that the Iliadic deliberative monologues can 
be taken as expressing a certain picture of human motivation, one 
also expressed in Aristotelian and Stoic theory. This is the picture of 
the developed human being as someone whose motivation involves 
certain kinds of reasoning (principally, conceptualization and 
inference), and is based on certain kinds of reasons (beliefs about 


1 The main passages are Hom. Od. 20. 18-21 (3.2 below); Il. 9. 645-8 (3.3 below); S. 
Ajax (Ai.) 646-92 (3.4 below); E. Med. 1021-80 (3.5 below). 
2 See Introd., text to nn. 39-45. 
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desirable goals or principles of behaviour). I have suggested that 
recent work in the philosophy of mind helps to make this picture of 
human motivation more intelligible, and also explains why such 
motivating processes need not be conscious to the agent, even 
though special circumstances might render them conscious. This 
picture of human motivation is an alternative (and, arguably, a 
preferable) one to that presupposed by Snell and Adkins, in which 
human actions are based on self-conscious acts of will. Thus, we can 
accept the claims of these scholars that Homeric (and Greek philo- 
sophical) patterns of thinking do not express this latter idea, without 
being forced to adopt their conclusion that the Greek patterns are, 
therefore, primitive or defective in this respect. 

In 1.3~4, I have made the related claim that the patterns of ethical 
motivation displayed in the Iliadic monologues can also be under- 
stood as analogous to those expressed in Aristotelian and Stoic 
theories, and that recent developments in ethical thinking make this 
connection more intelligible. I have argued that the ethical motiva- 
tion involved can be understood as an expression of engagement 
with the agent's communal role and with the beliefs and principles 
associated with this role. Sometimes, the ethical reasoning also 
involves reference to the agent's thinking about his life as a whole, a 
life understood, typically, as bound up with his engagement with 
communal and interpersonal roles and the associated nexus of 
beliefs and practices.* In effect, my suggestion is that the kind of 
reasons and reasoning taken to motivate his actions cannot be 
analysed adequately without reference to his engagement with this 
nexus. This way of interpreting ethical motivation is designed, 
again, as an alternative to that presupposed by Snell and Adkins, 
according to which ethical—or rather moral —motivation depends on 
the individual agent's self-subordination to universal principles, a 
conception of moral motivation based on Kant.‘ 

in Chapter 2, the discussion of the ‘problematic heroes’ of Greek 
epic and tragedy (as exemplified in Achilles and Medea) is designed 


! See 1.2 above, esp. text to nn. 70-6. 
i See 1.3 above, esp. text to nn. 110-26. 

The agent's ‘reasons’, that is to say, are not just his (unique) reasons, and cannot 
be analysed properly in a psychological framework that treats the individual agent as 
an atomic unit of motivation: see Baier (1985), criticizing Davidson's mode of 
analysis; also C. Taylor (1985), 258-63. 

TW esie pu to nn. 27-54; and, on the significance of the 'ethical-moral' dis- 
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to add depth and complexity to this picture of ethical motivation, 


` and to the conception of the person implied in this picture. The fact 
` that ethical motivation in Greek epic and tragedy is to be understood 


in terms of engagement with a communal role and a nexus of shared 
beliefs does not mean that there is no scope for ethical disagreement, 
of a profound kind, between different individuals, or between one 
individual and the others with whom she is socially bonded. What it 
does mean, I have argued, is that the disagreement is understood as 
being about the implications of their shared ethical beliefs. It is not a 
question of one individual, Achilles, for instance, using a set of 
principles which are private to himself, to determine his actions, or 
to criticize the principles of his group. Rather it is a question of the 
individual stating (or dramatizing) the point that their shared prin- 
ciples legitimate a mode of response which is not obviously so legiti- 
mated, and which might otherwise seem at odds with those 
principles. The claim that these shared principles legitimate the 
stance chosen rests on (explicit or implied) reflective or second-order 
reasoning: that is, reasoning about the principles used to guide action 
as distinct from (first-order) deliberative reasoning from ethical 
principles to specific actions.” Although more complex than first- 
order reasoning, this type of reflective reasoning is still to be under- 
stood as based on the shared principles of the individual's group. As 
exemplified by Achilles and Medea, it constitutes reflective reason- 
ing about what those principles imply, and not a critique of those 
principles made from outside the framework of those principles. 
The question of how to analyse the passages of self-division which 
form the subject-matter of this chapter is also one which depends on 
the conception of 'self' which is presupposed, and on the kinds of 
unity and disunity that form part of this conception. For instance, 
Snell thinks that Homeric thinking has not developed a sufficiently 
unified conception of the self (Snell presupposes a post-Cartesian 
model of the self) to allow for the possibility of self-division (that is, 
division within the self). In Medea's great monologue, especially its 
concluding lines (E. Med. 1078—80), Snell believes that we can find 
evidence of the emergence of the idea of a self-conscious person 


? On this distinction, see 2.5 above, text to nn. 125-6. 

8 For the contrasting view that the heroic stance reflects the search for a purely indi- 
vidualistic ethic, see 2.5 above, text to nn. 98-109. On the relationship between Greek 
poetic and philosophical thinking about second-order reasoning, and on the more 
ambitious role given to this in Greek philosophy, see 4.7 below, text to nn. 290-3. 
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(that is, one who is conscious of her psychological states as hers). 
This idea is expressed, rather paradoxically, in the consciousness 
that her psychological state is disunited; more precisely, that her rea- 
son is in conflict with her passion. This particular way of analysing 
the conflict expressed in Med. 1078-80 reflects not so much Snell's 


Cartesian assumptions, but rather the Kantian psycho-ethical model, ` 


in which (rational) will, the locus of moral agency, is distinguished 
sharply from desires, impulses, and 'passions'.? In a more general- 
ized way, the Kantian type of conception of the will seems to under- 
lie one prevalent modern way of analysing psycho-ethical conflict, 
namely as ‘weakness of will’: that is, as the failure of (rational, 


moral) will to exert its ‘strength’ over emotions and desires.” This - 


mode of analysis is to be found in some recent interpretations of 
Achilles’ psycho-ethical conflict in Il. 9. 645-8. I suggest that it is a 
form of interpretation which is at odds both with the specific form of 
the conflict displayed in those lines and with the model of personal- 
ity embodied there." ; 

The model of personality that we find expressed in Greek poetry 
and philosophy, as I have argued in Chapter 1, is not centred on the 
idea of the Cartesian ‘I’, the locus of self-consciousness and volition, 
or on that of the Kantian (autonomous) rational will. So we should 
not expect psycho-ethical unity or disunity to be expressed in terms 
which are correlated with these ideas. Rather, such unity and 
disunity needs to be linked with the three aspects of the objective- 
participant conception outlined earlier (text to n. 2 above). As noted 
in Chapter 1, in Homeric and Greek - philosophical thought, 
developed human beings are seen as, characteristically, psycho- 
logically unified in so far as their emotions and desires are closely 
interrelated with their beliefs and reasoning. For instance, in Aristo- 
telian and Stoic accounts of human action, motivation to action is 
analysed in terms of ‘deliberate desire’, or of ‘impulse’, based on 
conceptualization and inference; and those forms of analysis can be 

? See 3.5 below, text to nn. 150-1; and, on the relevant feature of Kant's theory, see 


4-2 below, text to nn. 9-12. On Snell's synthesis of Cartesian and Kantian thinking, 
see 1.1 above, text to nn. 16-33. 

10 Gosling (1990) brings out the Christian background to this conception of weak- 
ness of will (ch. 6), by contrast with the analysis of conflict by reference to competing 
beliefs and reasoning found in Greek theory and in some modern theories, such as 
a coe chs. 1-5, 8). Dihle (1982) underlines this contrast between Greek 

n ristian i i i 
EA inking as regards weakness of will and wrongdoing, 31-6, 41—2, 84—7, 
E See 3.3 below, text to nn. 68-85. 
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paralleled in the Homeric deliberative monologues.? Relatedly, 


- psychological division is explained, typically, in Greek philosophy 


by reference to the tension between two beliefs (or rather, two sets of 
belief-cum-reasoning) and the emotions and desires correlated with 
these beliefs, rather than to the conflict between rational will and 
(non-rational) passion. (Thus, akrasia, a term used by Aristotle to 
denote a specific type of psychological conflict, should not be taken 
to signify ^weakness of will' in the sense identified earlier, though it 
is often translated in this way.) ? I suggest later that this way of con- 
ceiving conflict within the self can also be paralleled in Greek epic 
and tragedy; and that Homeric vocabulary, for instance, embodies 
the assumption that emotions and desires reflect beliefs and reason- 
ing, both in the case of unified and divided psychological states.” 

However, to explore Greek thinking more fully, we need to take 
into account the relationship between the first and the second 
aspects of the objective-participant conception of the person: that is, 
between intra-psychic interplay and socio-ethical engagement. One 
feature of Homeric and tragic vocabulary that is often noted is the 
drawing of a contrast between ‘I’ (or ‘he/she’) and a psychological 
part or force. This feature is sometimes taken to indicate a higher 
level of awareness of psychological unity than Snell, for instance, 
thought was present in Homeric psychology.” However, to make 
the best sense of this feature of Homeric vocabulary, we need to 
situate it in its context, and to see how such usages are connected 
with personal interchange. As I illustrate later (3.3 below), the 
drawing of a contrast between ‘I’ and a psychological ‘part’ or 
function, together with the use of psychologically active or passive 
vocabulary, is linked with the stance taken up in interpersonal 
exchange, and expresses a correlated attitude regarding one's own, 
or another's, actions and feelings. Broadly speaking, the principal 
determinant of what ‘T’ am and am not, and of how far ‘I’ (or 'you') 
can or cannot control an emotion or my ‘spirit’ (thumos), is what is 
presented as ‘reasonable’ within personal interchange.” 


12 See 1.2 above, text to nn. 70-97. 

3 On the relevant sense of ‘weakness of will’, see text to n. 10 above; on Aris- 
totelian and other Greek analyses of psychological conflict, see 3.6 below, esp. text to 
nn. 219-33... 

4 See 3.3 below, text to nn. 74-80. 

P See 3.3 below, text to n. 53. 

16 See 3.3 below, text to nn. 55, 60, 67-8. The term ‘reason’ (and ‘reasonable/ 
rational’) in English, like logos (and logikos) in Greek, can signify either a norm or a 
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This feature of Homeric (and tragic) psychological vocabulary can 
be connected, again, with certain well-marked aspects of Greek 


philosophical thinking. The idea that the emotional or desiring part 


of the personality is, in human beings, amenable to the control of 
reason is sometimes linked with the idea that human behaviour and 
attitudes are, characteristically, amenable to being shaped by social 
persuasion in the form of praise and blame." Correspondingly, 
ethical education (at least in its earlier phases) is seen, especially by 
Plato and Aristotle, as the shaping of patterns of belief-based 


emotions and desires (dispositions) by interpersonal and communal |. 


interchange.” This process can also be characterized as the develop- 
ment of patterns of action, emotion, and desire which are ‘reason- 
ruled’, ‘as reason directs’, or ‘according to right reason’. In ways 
examined later in this book, ‘reason’ in Greek philosophical thinking 
signifies both a type of psychological function and a psycho-ethical 
norm.” Also, ‘reason’ (in this complex sense) is taken to be, ideally 
at least, the key element in the personality, or ‘what each of us is’! 
The analysis of the parts of the psyche, and of the extent to which 
these parts form a cohesive unity or whole, is closely linked with the 
question of what constitutes a ‘reasonable’ or ‘reason-ruled’ pattern 
of behaviour and attitude. 

These various features of Greek philosophical thinking require, 
obviously, further explication if we are to make proper sense of their 
significance for this enquiry. My point here is that we can find in 
Greek philosophy the expression of a view about the linkage 
between psychological description (including self-description) and 
socio-ethical interchange which is similar to that implied in the 
features of Greek poetic vocabulary just noted. There are philo- 
sophical analogues, of the poetic usage in which statements about 
who T am, and whether ‘I’ am or am not subject to a psychological 
function. I normally use ‘reasonable/unreasonable’ to identify the specifically norma- 


tive sense and ‘rational/non-rational’ to identify the pu i 
rely functional senses. 
Introd., n. 58, and n. 20 below. - E Pi MEE 


7 See e.g. Arist. NE 1. 13, esp. 1102^16-1103*1; 
. 13, ; 3?1; LS 20B, esp. (1)-(2), and 20C, esp. 
e also PI. Protagoras (Prt.) 322a~d, 324a-c, 352c-326e. PO 3 
m. below 4.2, text to nn. 15-31, 45-7, 54-63; 4.4, text to nn. 92-119. 
k ese formulations are Platonic, Aristotelian, and Stoic, respectively: see e.g. Pl. 
- 4416, 442c, Arist. NE 1125"55, LS 65J. See further below 3.6, text to nn. 199-201; 
4-2, text to nn. 15-31, 57-65. : 
is See below 4.2, text to nn. 37; 4.6, text to n. 209-13. l 
See 5.5-6 below, together with refs. in n. 20 above. 
? See further below 4.2, 4.4, 4.6; 5.5—6. 
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part or force, are determined by judgements about what constitutes 


. "reasonable" behaviour. In terms of the model of personality being 
applied here, these features indicate the interconnections between 


the first two aspects of the objective-participant conception of 
personality, as expressed in Greek poetic and philosophical thinking. 

However, to analyse fully the kind of psycho-ethical conflict that 
is present in three of the poetic examples discussed here, we need 
also to refer to a third aspect of this conception, that relating to the 
role of second-order reasoning or reflective debate. What is clear, in 
the Iliad, Ajax, and Medea, is that there is room for argument about 
what, precisely, does constitute a ‘reasonable’ action, feeling, and 
attitude. On the view presented in the preceding chapter, what is 
characteristic of the problematic heroes of Greek poetry is that their 
non-standard (and apparently ‘unreasonable’ ) actions and attitudes 
are motivated by reflective reasoning about the proper goals of a 
human life. The analysis of the examples of psycho-ethical conflict 
offered here constitutes an. extension of that type of interpretation. 
The conflict arises, principally, from the tension between con- 
ventional norms of what is ‘reasonable’ (whose validity the heroes 
themselves acknowledge, at least to some extent) and the contrasting 
ethical stance (or exemplary gesture) which arises from reflective 
reasoning. 

This is an ethical conflict, and one which centres, as I have argued, 
on the question of what constitutes proper shared human norms (it 
is not a conflict between shared and individualistic norms). But it is a 
conflict which is also expressed in psychological (or at least psycho- 
ethical) description and self-description. It is this conflict, I suggest, 
which provides the explanatory framework for Achilles’ charac- 
terization of his ‘swelling’ anger (Il. 9. 646-8, and for Medea’s 
presentation of herself as ‘mastered’ by spirit (thumos, Med. 1079- 
80). The conflict displayed in such lines reflects the hero’s own 
recognition of the competing grounds for describing a given act or 
attitude as ‘reasonable’ or not, and, thus, as the kind of act or 
attitude which one should or should not identify with ‘oneself’. 

I suggested earlier that Snell analyses Medea's self-description in 
the light of a pattern (the conflict between rational will and passion) 
that is psychologically and ethically inappropriate; and the point just 

3 See below 3.3, text to nn. 81-5; 3.5, text to nn. 156-63; in these cases, as in S. Ai. 


(see 3.4, text to nn. 128—43), the hero reaffirms, in one way or another, the exemplary 
gesture based on reflective reasoning. 
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made may help to clarify my reason for holding this view. The stance 
which Medea associates with ‘spirit’ is one that is expressed in an 
exemplary gesture (that of infanticide) based on reflective reasoning; 
as such, it is not properly characterized as merely a non-rational, and 
unreasonable, ‘passion’. Medea’s lines have also been interpreted in 
terms of Greek philosophical analyses of psychological conflict, such 
as that of akrasia. This latter type of analysis is, on the face of it, 
more promising, in that (as I have just suggested) it refers to a 
broadly similar pattern of psycho-ethical thinking.” However, it is 
open to question whether the Greek philosophers’ analyses of 
psychological conflict fasten on precisely the same type of conflict 
that we find here. There are, in fact, two questions involved. One is 
whether there is any equivalent in Greek philosophy for the kind of 
‘psycho-ethical conflict just identified in Greek poetry (that is, 
between the outcome of ethical reflection and the recognition of con- 
ventional ethical claims). The second is whether the equivalent (if 


there is one) falls within the philosophers’ analyses of psycho- 


ethical conflict, such as Aristotle's treatment of akrasia. A further 
question is whether, if such a philosophical equivalent exists, the 
philosophers themselves recognize the similarity. These questions 
take us to the heart of some key issues in Greek theoretical ethical 
psychology and its relation to the poetic tradition, and do so in a way 
that tells us a good deal about the conception of personality 
involved. I broach these questions at the close of this chapter (5.6) 
and pursue their implications in Subsequent chapters. 

I make one further general point; this relates to the form of the 
passages discussed here. These passages include examples of inner 
dialogue: Odysseus’ self-address in Od. 20. 18-21 (3.2), and 
Medea's great monologue (Med. 1021-80, 3.5), and also the quasi- 
monologue or ‘deception-speech’ in Sophocles’ Ajax (646—92, 3.4). 
They also include a passage (Achilles’ words in Il. 9. 645-8, 3.3) 
which, while not couched as inner dialogue, is similar in the kind of 
psycho-ethical conflict which it exhibits. The point made in con- 
nection with the Homeric deliberative monologues can also be made 
here. Such passages are not chosen for consideration because the 
form involved (largely inner dialogue or monologue), as well as the 
content of the passages, is taken to be significant as evidence of a 
growing awareness of ‘innerness’ or self-consciousness, on the 


2 
* See text to nn. 12-14 above: and 3.6 below, text to nn. 193-218. 
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assumption that the history of the conceptions of personality will 
necessarily consist in this kind of development. Rather, the form, as 
well as the ethical content, of the passages is interpreted in the light 
of the role of the types of dialogue associated with the objective- 
participant conception of person.” 

For instance, the occurrence of self-address in Odyssey 20 and 
Medea, and of quasi-soliloquy in Ajax, like the Iliadic deliberative 
monologues, reflects the fact that the person involved is isolated by 
his special situation, and speaks to himself because the normal 
modes of interpersonal dialogue are not available. Also, I emphasize 
the extent to which the ‘monologue’ of Medea, as well as the quasi- 
soliloquy of Ajax, constitutes, in part at least, an interpersonal 
dialogue.” Relatedly, the psychological conflict expressed in these 
monologues, and in the other cases discussed, stems from a crisis in 
interpersonal or communal relationships. The two sides, or voices, in 
this conflict can be seen as expressing ethical judgements about the 
appropriate way to act and feel in a situation of this type. More 
specifically, in three of the cases, the two voices represent the 
expression of standard ethical claims in interpersonal relationships, 
on the one hand, and the outcome of reflective debate on the basis of 
such claims, on the other. In these respects, these actual or quasi- 
monologues constitute a mode of articulating ideas which stem from 
(and could be expressed appropriately within) an interpersonal 
relationship, were it not for the figure's exceptional isolation. Thus, 
the innerness of the form is interpreted here as the (exceptional) 
internalization of the modes of dialogue involved (namely inter- 
personal exchange and reflective debate), rather than as the 
emergence of an understanding of the person as a fundamentally 
inner (self-conscious, first-personal) entity. 


3.2 ODYSSEUS’ BARKING HEART 


I begin with a relatively straightforward example of internal 
dialogue, taken from the start of Odyssey 20. The Homeric passage is 
a striking one and has attracted the attention of those interested 


3 See 1.2 above, text to nn. 58-61, 101-4. The developmental view referred to is 
that of Snell (1.1 above, text to nn. 20-3). On the types of dialogue associated with the 
image of ‘the self in dialogue’, see Introd., text to nn. 39-45. 

% See below 3.4, text to nn. 124-30; 3.5, text to n. 153. For a contrast between the 
form of monologue in E. Med. 1021-80 and the more thoroughly internalized (but 
otherwise analogous) monologue in Sen. Med. 893-977, see Gill (1987). 
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(from Plato onwards) in Homeric psychological patterns.” Odysseus 
is lying awake at night, ‘planning bad things’ for the suitors (5) when 
he hears some of his serving-women (who have been sleeping 
regularly with the suitors) laugh as they go to join their lovers. At 
this, his ‘spirit’ (thumos) is aroused by the wish to kill them; but he 
restrains this wish and makes himself put up. with the serving- 
women’s behaviour until he has achieved his main aim of punishing 
the suitors. However, he is still very anxious about how he, virtually 
alone, is to kill so many suitors, and lies awake, tossing and turning 
until Athena appears to assure him of her help, and puts him to 
sleep. The passage is marked by a number of features which are 
unusual in Homeric phraseology. It is unusual in deploying in one 
context all three of the formulaic modes of Homeric deliberation.” 
These are combined, here alone, with two colourful similes, which 
do not occur elsewhere in Homer. Odysseus’ heart, angered by the 
setving-women’s behaviour, is compared to a dog, standing pro- 


tectively over her pups and barking at a stranger (13-16). Odysseus" 


body, tossing and turning anxiously, is compared to a sausage (or 
haggis) being turned over as it is cooked on a hot fire (24-7). The 
phrasing of the self-address, and of the response, involves more 
personalizing’ of the part addressed (the heart) than we find else- 
where in Homer.” The part is also treated as a whole person with a 
life over time, in so far as it is reminded of past behaviour and urged 
to match this behaviour now: ‘Bear it, my heart: once you bore some- 
thing still more outrageous than this, on the day when the Cyclops 
of overwhelming power ate my strong companions; but you put up 
with that until cunning brought you out of the cave, although you 
expected to die’ (18-21). In effect, the heart becomes a partial sub- 


7 Od. 20. 18-21 is referred to i | 
j n Pl. Phd. 94d6—e1, R. 390d4-5 and 441b. i 
] > ,R. 41b4-c2 (in the 
n ian ze. Homeric Passage is used to support the Platonic picture of the relation- 
EUN pb and 'spirit'). For later Greek philosophical references to the 
E 5e ill (19834), 137; see further, on Platonic responses to the poetic tradi- 
n, 1 , text to nn. 240-3; 4.7, text to nn. 293—316. 
T iniu e (1) he wondered [jepyrjpsLe] whether to . . . or to’ (20. 10-12); 
Pu E OW to’ (28-30); and (3) self-address, as in the Iliadic deliberative 
ii [en uel ben E oniy RUE passage in which a god intervenes to 
ibera $ i 7 i 
2s fuo (1990) es ion (‘wondering how to ...’). See Voigt (1934), 
Thus, it is only here that the : 

; t phrases ‘he rebuked’ (jvérame) and ‘soothing’ 
unen) are used with reference to a psychological M uud ofa pesi A 
n bus 17, 22). Also, the expression "his heart remained, enduring stubbornly' 

S 4 s unique in Homer (with partial parallels in Il. 19. 220, 23. 591), as also is the 
Phrase év sre(ay, “in obedience’ or ‘in bondage’), 
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stitute for ‘much-enduring’ Odysseus himself; it is treated as capable 
of ‘bearing’ short-term pain and outrage, though ‘expecting’ to die, 
until cunning or ingenuity (another Odyssean characteristic) brings 


relief.° 


In any mode of interpretation, these special features of the 
passage require explanation. Christian Voigt’s intellectual position, 
in his study of Homeric deliberation (1934) is virtually identical to 
that of Snell, in his studies in the same period (1928 and 1930). Like 
Snell, Voigt denies that we can find genuine ‘personal’ decisions in 
Homer and does so on similar post-Cartesian and post-Hegelian 
grounds.” However, the unusual features of the passage from 
Odyssey 20 lead Voigt to see some indications of heightened ‘inner- 
ness’ (Verinnerlichung), and fuller ‘psychologizing’ (Psychologisier- 
ung) than we find in the deliberative processes in the Iliad (p. 73). 
These features are taken to show that Homer has reached the histor- 
ico-cultural level at which man is conscious of the need to make deci- 
sions, but not yet conscious of himself as an autonomously deciding 
'T. The passage is taken to display a consciousness of psychological ` 
pressures and ‘helplessness’ (amechania) in the form of the barking 
heart, the tossing body, and the supportive goddess, but not yet the 
cohesive ‘I’, conscious of making decisions that are fully ‘its own’.* 

Snell, similarly, sees the passage as marking the beginning—but 
only the very beginning—of the development towards awareness of 
genuinely inner conflict which he sees as forming a crucial part of 
the growth of self-consciousness. The passage expresses awareness 
of the kind of emotional impulse which, if unrestrained, can lead to 
disaster (characterized here as the barking heart). But there is said to 
be virtually no awareness of the countervailing element of rational- 
ity,” which is the least that would be needed to show an awareness 
of inner conflict. What would also be needed, in Snell's view, are 
indications that the conflict takes place within the self (not between 
the person and an opposing force, such as ‘heart’ or thumos), and 


30 For the incident referred to, see Od. 9. 287 ff., esp. 299-306 and 316-18. 

31 See Voigt (1934), 102~7, including the Hegel ref. on 105; 1.1 above, text to nn. 5- 
12, nn. 31-3. Cf. Voigt, 87-92 (on Il. 11. 404-10) with Snell (1960), 159, discussed in 
1.3 above, text to nn. 130-6. In 82-6, Voigt adds a point not made by Snell: in Homer, 
the gods also fail to make genuinely autonomous decisions. 

32 See Voigt (1934), 70-1, and 73-4. The historico-cultural level reached is the same 
as that found in lyric; see also Snell, refs. in 1.1 above, text to nn. 21-3. 

33 Snell (1964), 53: ‘the element of reason appears only in its negative function asa 
hindrance and prevention of disaster’. 
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also that the conflict between reason and impulse be understood as a 
genuinely moral one.™ In the absence of these features, the passage 
is taken as giving only the most tudimentary picture of what ‘inner’ 
conflict involves. 

In framing an alternative line of interpretation of the passage to 
that exemplified by Voigt and Snell, it is useful to refer again to con- 
temporary non-Cartesian theories of mind, which do not presuppose 
the picture of the person as a unified, self-conscious ‘I’, as Voigt and 
Snell do.” Especially suggestive is a discussion by Daniel Dennett, in 
which he reformulates in functionalist terms the definition of the 
person offered by Harry Frankfurt (1971), namely that of someone 


who acts not just on desires but on desires about desires (‘second- : 


order’ desires). As I suggest later, Frankfurt's theory provides a 
contemporary version of the post-Cartesian and post-Kantian 
picture of the person as a locus of self-consciousness and will.” But 
Dennett's reformulation of his theory offers a picture of human 
psychology which is much more cognate to the picture of the person 
implied in the Homeric passage. 


Acting on a second-order desire, doing something to bring it about that one 
acquires a first-order desire, is acting upon oneself just as one would act 
upon another person: one schools oneself, one offers oneself persuasions, 
arguments, threats, bribes, in the hopes of inducing oneself to acquire the 
first-order desire. (195, his italics) 


Dennett's objective here is to provide a non-Cartesian analysis of 


the kind of self-reflexive capacities which Frankfurt takes as criterial 
of personhood. He analyses self-reflexiveness not as an expression 
of self-consciousness (on the assumption that self-consciousness is a 
basic datum of our existence as persons), but rather as the intern- 
alization of social practices of mutual persuasion. This form of 
analysis has, of course, general implications for the understanding of 


# For the first point, see also Voigt (1934), 70 n. 2; and Böhme (1929), 66-8. On the 
second point, reflecting Snell's post-Kantian standpoint, see Snell (1964), 52-6; 1.1 
above, text to nn. 31—2; and 3.5 below, text to nn. 149-51. 

3 See 1.2 above, text to nn. 38-53, on functionalism and action-theory. 

* Dennett (1976), 192-3. 

Y See 6.3 below, text to nn. 60-6. : 

? Dennett does not deny that this kind of self-persuasion does involve self- 
consciousness ('episodes of conscious thought, in a dialogue with oneself", p. 193). But 
his point is that self-consciousness is an intermittent phenomenon, a product of 
certain special situations, and not a permanent accompaniment of psychological life, 
as in the Cartesian model. See further Gill (1991), 173-4. 
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human psychology. But it has a special interest in connection with 
Homeric (and other Greek) models, in which inner dialogue is 
plausibly understood as a secondary development of interpersonal 
discourse.? As noted earlier, Homeric inner dialogues occur at 
moments of exceptional isolation, in which the figure is unable to 
engage in the kind of interpersonal exchange that is the normal 
mode of Homeric deliberation, and is thus driven to talk to himself, 
in the absence of any other partner.” 

This point applies to all Homeric formulations of deliberation as 
self-address. But it has a special relevance to the passage in Odyssey 
20, in which, as noted earlier, the ‘part’ addressed (the heart) is 
treated more as a person, and as a (partial) substitute for Odysseus 
himself, than in the standard Homeric presentation of self-address 
as dialogue with the thumos." Dennett's characterization of self- 
reflexiveness as 'acting upon oneself just as one would act upon 
another person’ (p. 193) serves to underline the character of the 
Homeric formulation of self-address. Odysseus' speech internalizes 
a version of the type of appeal which standardly forms part of 
Homeric interpersonal discourse: the appeal to suppress indignation 
in the short term, in order to achieve a desirable longer term goal.” 
Also, the striking move made in Od. 20 of appealing to the heart by 
persuasive self-characterization is paralleled by the use of persuasive 
characterization of the addressee and his acts in the appeals made to 
Achilles in the Iliad." Odysseus' aim is, in Dennett's terms, to. 
‘school’ himself to respond in a certain way in this situation; and, in 
doing so, he applies to his heart modes of 'schooling' which are 
based on Homeric patterns of interpersonal dialogue. 

However, to take this line of interpretation further, we need to 
incorporate another non-Cartesian mode of analysing human 
psychology, that is, in terms of ‘self-identification’ and 'self- 
distancing'. The contemporary familiarity of this mode of inter- 
pretation is a product of its role in psychoanalytic theory. The idea 

» For similar use of Dennett's theory, see 1.4 above, text to nn. 190, 193-5. See also 
refs. in n. 40 below, and below 3.6, text to n. 233; 4.2, text to nn. 39-44. 

4 See text to n. 26 above and 1.2 above, text to nn. 101—4; see further Claus (1981), 
39-41; Russo and Simon (1968), 498. 

*! See text to nn. 29-30 above. In the standard form (see text to n. 45 below), the 


figure simply addresses his thumos and subsequently rejects what it says to him. 


2 See 3.3 below, esp. text to nn. 57-63. f 
3 See Il. 9. 553-5, 595, 598 (Phoenix's characterization of Meleager as a cautionary 


parallel to Achilles’ present stance); 628-30, 636-8, Ajax's persuasive (negative) 
characterization of Achilles; see further 3.3 below, text to nn. 62-7. 
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that there are aspects of one's personality (motivating beliefs and 
desires) which one may or may not acknowledge as one's 'self' is 
central to Freud's theory, and to his (partly) anti-Cartesian project.“ 
This form of analysis has helped to shape readings of Greek poetic 
psychology since, at least, E. R. Dodds's celebrated interpretation of 
ate (‘delusion’) in terms of self-distancing. More recently, R. W. 
Sharples has suggested that the typical patterns of Homeric 
deliberative self-address (first speaking to the thumos, then repudiat- 
ing what the thumos says) can also be understood in terms of self- 
identification and self-distancing.5 This is a mode of analysis which 
is not available for scholars, such às Voigt and Snell, who presup- 
pose the Cartesian picture of the self as a unitary, self-conscious ‘T. 
For them, the fact that Homeric psychological processes (including 
psychological conflict) are couched in terms of the relationship 
between T and something other than ‘I’ (thumos or ‘heart’) signifies 
that the processes involved do not occur within the self. Such a 


model leaves no scope for the notions of self-identification or self- ` 


distancing, but only for distinguishing between what does and does 
not constitute the unitary, self-conscious self.‘ 

If we accept the validity of analysing Homeric discourse in these 
terms, the passage in Odyssey 20 exhibits a notable combination of 
self-identification and self-distancing in the delineation of Odysseus’ 
heart. On the one hand, the fact that Odysseus addresses the heart at 
all demarcates it as something that is in some sense ‘other’; and this 
attitude continues the narrator’s presentation of the heart in quasi- 
animal terms, as being like a dog ‘barking’ to protect her pups.” On 
the other hand, the heart is addressed in the style appropriate to a 
person, and responds accordingly (20. 17-24). As we saw, the heart 
is treated as a partial substitute for Odysseus, embodying the 


^ On this aspect of Freud's theory, see e.g. Wollheim and Hopkins (1982), esp. chs. 
7, 8, 12, 13; and Price (1990), 261—7. On Freud's theory as only partly anti-Cartesian, 
and, on the implications of the fact for the relationship between Freud and Greek 
thinking, see 4.2 below, text to nn. 50-2. 

55 See Dodds (1951), ch. 1, esp. 13 ff; Sharples (1983), 3. 

*© See refs. in n. 34 above, and, on Descartes's unitary soul, see Gosling (1990), 88. 

7 See Od. 20. 18-21 and 13-16; the use of the word küvrepov (‘more outrageous’, 
lit. more ‘dog-like’) within the self-address (18, cf. kéwv, ‘dog’, in the simile, 14), 
reinforces this point. As Claus notes (1981), 39-40, self-address in Homer always 
takes the form of dialogue between ‘I’ and one of the more ‘emotional’ parts (such as 
thumos or ‘heart’), but not the ‘intellectual’ parts, phren or noos (mind). See also 
Plato’s characterization of the ‘spirited’ part as dog-like in its response to reason (R. 
440d1—2), an image which may have been suggested by the passage from Od. 20 cited 
in 441b (see n. 27 above). 
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capacity for being ^nuch-enduring' (zo0AdrAas) and sharing his life- 
history. Although the heart is distinguished from the aspect of 
Odysseus that makes him characteristically ‘of much cunning’ 
(zoAdpytis),® the passage emphasizes that it is the co-ordination of 
these aspects that enables him to manifest these two qualities 
effectively, and so to survive situations such as the present one and 
that in the Cyclops’ cave.” The passage is striking for its combina- 
tion of (an unusual degree) both of self-distancing and self- 
identification as regards the heart; and so any interpretation such as 
Snell’s which does not reflect this point,” fails to confront the inter- 
pretative issues raised by the passage. 

However, to complete this mode of interpretation, we need not 
only to use these terms of analysis (those of internalization of inter- 
personal discourse and of self-identification and distancing), but also 
to explain why we find here this particularly striking version of the 
relevant patterns. Part of what is involved here is that, as the action 
nears its climax, the narrative presents the strain placed on 
Odysseus’ capacity for endurance by the continued need for conceal- ' 
ment.” But, to understand the nature of the strain, and the kind of 
psychological conflict presented, we need to refer to the ethical 
factors that generate this conflict. As is clear from the severe 
condemnation and brutal punishment of the promiscuous serving- 
women in Od. 22. 417—72, their offence is regarded by Odysseus as 
especially serious. Correspondingly, the response of Odysseus' 
heart in ‘barking in indignation at their bad actions’ (áyaiouévov 
Kakà ëpya) does not represent, as Snell suggests, ‘the irrational, the 
dangerous, the uncanny elements in human action’ (1964, 53). It is, 
rather, a belief-based response, and one that is combined with emo- 
tions appropriate to the offence involved. However, Odysseus’ situ- 
ation is such that this response needs to be held in check, until (as in 
the Cyclops’ cave) his cunning can enable him to express this 
response in deliberated action. It is in this sense, and this only, that 
the response of the barking heart is ‘irrational’, and it is for this 


See Od. 20. 20: '. .. you put up with that, until metis (cunning) brought you out’; 
on the general contrast in function between ‘emotional’ and ‘intellectual’ parts in 
Homeric psychology, see Claus (1981), 15 ff., esp. 45-7. 

49 See further on the co-ordination of psychological functions in Homer, 3.3 below, 
text to nn. 57—61, and (on analogous co-ordination in philosophical psychology) 4.2 
below. 

50 On Snell (1964), 53-4, see text to nn. 33-4 above. 

5! See Russo (1968), 291-4. f 
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reason that Odysseus distances himself from the response. But he 
does not wholly disown the response; indeed, the extent to which 
the heart is characterized, in his áddress, as a (partial) substitute for 
himself suggests that he is validating the response, provided that it 
is one that can be held in check until the appropriate time. In this 


mode of interpretation, the special qualities of the passage are to be - 


explained by the special character of the ethical situation and the 
competing claims that it generates, as these are expressed in 
Homeric psychological (or psycho-ethical) discourse. This is a 
pattern that we find also in the other, more complex, Homeric and. 
tragic passages discussed here. , 


3.3 ACHILLES” SWELLING HEART 


Everything that you say seems to be acceptable; but my heart 
swells with anger when I remember the disgraceful way 
Agamemnon treated me, as though I were some migrant 
without status, 

l Ul. 9. 645-8) 
These famous lines begin Achilles’ response to the final appeal made 
to him in Iliad 9, that of Ajax. To make sense of the type of conflict 
expressed in these lines, we need to place the lines in the context of 
the psychological language used by the three men appealing to him. 
This brings up an important methodological point. Snell claimed that 
the Homeric picture of man is, in effect, that of a field of internal and 
external forces, with no central, controlling and unifying 'T.® Sub- 
sequent scholars have qualified this claim, pointing out that Homeric 
vocabulary does sometimes present the person (expressed as ‘I’ or 
he ) as having control over the psychological ‘forces’, such as ‘spirit’ 
or ‘anger’, that affect him. However, what needs more considera- 
tion is the question of the criteria that determine whether a Homeric 
figure is presented as psychologically active or passive. As in the 
closely related topic of self-identification and distancing, a crucial 
consideration in Homeric dialogue is that of the ethical attitude 
adopted by the speaker when he characterizes the psychological 
state in question. The selection of the psychological mode (active or 
passive) cannot be explained without reference to the type of atti- 


* See esp. Snell (1960), 20: ‘man is the 
NL : ; 20: n open target of a great many forces which 
impinge on him and penetrate his very core.’ See also 1.1 above, text to nn. 10-12. 
See e.g. Harrison (1960), 74-7; Adkins (1970), 22-3. 
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tude and behaviour which is presented as normative by the speaker, 


' or without reference to the judgement that he is making about his 


own, or others’ behaviour, by reference to this norm.?! 

To put the point differently, the selection of the psychological 
mode deployed cannot be explained without reference to what a 
speaker sees as a 'reasonable' pattern of behaviour. This way of 
putting the point underlines a second general consideration relevant 
to these passages in Iliad 9. I noted earlier certain parallels between 
Greek poetic and philosophical psychology which are relevant to the 
understanding of Greek poetic models of psychological conflict. 
These include the idea that human beings are, characteristically, 
psychologically cohesive in so far as their emotions and desires are 
informed by beliefs and reasoning (3.1 above, text to n. 12). The 
three men appealing to Achilles, though using differing modes of 
psychological discourse, all presuppose that his emotions are 
informed by his beliefs and reasoning, and that the latter can be 
affected by their presentation of the situation. More precisely, they 
presuppose that his belief-based emotions can be affected by their 
judgements about what counts as a reasonable response and about 
whether Achilles' present stance is reasonable or not. Although 
there is no single Homeric equivalent for the idea of ‘reasonable- 
ness’, Homeric discourse anticipates the prevalent Greek philo- 
sophical assumption that patterns of emotional response can be 
characterized as acceptable or unacceptable by reference to shared 
ethical norms for such responses; and this assumption also informs 
the phraseology of Achilles and his interlocutors. In Greek philo- 
sophy, this topic is one on which conflict may arise between con- 
ventional and reflectively-based beliefs about what should count as a 
'reasonable' response; and this is also, 1 think, the basis of the con- 
flict expressed in Achilles’ famous lines. i 

In the course of Iliad 9, Achilles is subjected to various types of 
appeal, each of which combines a particular mode of psychological 
discourse with a particular ethical stance. The first, and most 
straightforward, type takes the form of urging the addressee to 
control an emotion (or a psychological ‘part’ such as thumos, which is 

* Similar factors are relevant in the interpretation of psychological language in 
tragedy: see further Goldhill (1986), ch. 7; Gill (19904), 78-85; also below 3.4, text to 
nn. 144-8, 187-8; 3.5, text to nn. 187-8. 

55 However, some Homeric phraseology is suggestive in this respect: see e.g. Il. 9. 
554, 18. 108, and text to nn. 62, 92 below. On Greek philosophical thinking about what 
is 'reasonable', see 3.1 above, text to nn. 17-22. 
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correlated with the emotion) in response to certain reasons for doing 
so given by the speaker. This mode of appeal is often combined with 
an assumption of 'fatherly' superiority by the speaker over the 
addressee. Thus, Odysseus prefaces his report of Agamemnon's 
_ offer of compensatory gifts by impersonating Achilles’ father, Peleus, 


as a way of assuming the authority to give the younger man fatherly x 


advice." He attributes to Peleus these parting words to his son: 
‘restrain the great-hearted spirit [weyadAjropa Bundy | toyew] in your 
breast, for friendliness [$1Àodpoovy] is better; and put an end to 
strife, the producer of evils, so that you may win greater honour 
among the Greeks, both young and old’ (255-8). He couples this with 


advice of a similar type given in his own person: ‘... stop, lay down . 


your spirit-grieving bitterness [ča ... xóAov ÜvpoAyéa]|; Agamem- 
non offers worthwhile gifts if you abandon your anger [uera AMj£avr 
xóAoto]' (260—1). 

l The succeeding speech of Phoenix is centred on an appeal of a 
similar type. Phoenix refers twice to his own quasi-paternal relation- 
ship to Achilles (one endorsed by Peleus himself) as providing the 

basis for urging the.younger man in these terms: ‘conquer your great 
spirit [Séuacov Üvuóv uéyav]; you should not always have a pitiless 
heart [vgAees sop éyew]'.5? His concluding appeal to Achilles, like 
that of Odysseus, is based on the prospect of enhanced honour 
(time) as well as gifts if Achilles renounces his anger in return.? The 
appeals of this type presuppose that the addressee is, in principle, 
able to exercise control over his emotions (that he can 'restrain his 
apu or ‘abandon his anger’) if he is given sufficient reason to do 
so. ? The adoption of fatherly authority is naturally coupled with the 
direct, imperatival form of this appeal. It is also naturally coupled 


% For other examples of this mode of 
; appeal, see e.g. II. 1. 254-84, esp. 282-3 
Dura ug qud and Achilles); 19. 216—37, esp. 216-20 (Odysseus to Achilles) 
es of discourse in l i B 
NO alba sais general, see Martin (1989), chs. 2—5, esp. 101-9, on 
7 As noted in 2.7 above, text to n. 180, Od i i 
Dm ove, . 180, Odysseus substitutes this preface for 
M ds apology in 4 115-20, a substitution which helps to undermine the 
on's appeal, since it enh itati illes 
E A cua ei) pp nhances the authoritative stance that Achilles 
58 
a = 9. 496-7: see also 438-43 (taken with 254-8) and 485-95. 
Wi n und €: a also 515-17: if Agamemnon were not offering 
ing his anger, Phoenix would not be urgi illes * ide hi 
spin ar Ma lh e urging Achilles ‘to cast aside his 
* This assumption is not confined to the 
M dn ! appeals to control one's anger. See also 
Thetis’ urging to Achilles to ‘rage’ (uy i : 
e jw, Il. 1. 422); and, ^ d i 
action, see 2. 769, 772, 7. 230, 12. ipe ai a E 
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with the implied assumption that the speaker is able to specify what 
. constitutes an appropriate emotional response to the reason given, 
as a result of his experience of properly conducted social inter- 


' chang 


e 61 

However, in his elaborately structured speech, Phoenix employs a 
different mode of psychological language to describe the responses 
of Meleager, whom he uses as a cautionary example to deter Achilles 
from persisting in his wrath. Meleager's responses both in his anger 
and its cessation, are described in passive terms, as those of one 
acting on impulse or under pressure rather than responding to 
reasons. Thus: ‘When anger came over Meleager [č8v xóAos] which 
swells [oi8áve:] also in the hearts of others, even if their minds are 
sensible [vóov «xa mep ópoveóvrov], then he, angered in his heart 
[yeodpevos jp] . . .' (553-5). Here, as elsewhere, the use of psycho- 
logically passive vocabulary seems to signify an intense or impulsive 
emotional response,? a point underlined by the contrast with the 
normally 'sensible' minds. of those involved. Meleager's eventual 
return to battle is presented in similar terms: 'His spirit was aroused 
[dptvero 0vuàs] as he heard of these terrible events ... [and so he 
returned to battle] giving way to his spirit [e£as œ lupa! (595, 598). 
The main point of Phoenix's story of Meleager is to show how the 
latter responded 'unreasonably' in the way that he gave up his 
anger, and how, as a result, he forfeited the compensatory gifts and 
honour that he would otherwise have gained (598—605). The vocabu- 
lary chosen to describe this response, like that used to describe the 
onset of his anger, seems designed to underline its impulsive, 
‘unreasonable’ character; and both types of expression are in pointed 
contrast to the psychologically active, 'reasonable' response that 
Phoenix urges Achilles himself to give. 

Although Phoenix uses a different mode of vocabulary to charac- 
terize Meleager's responses, the use of this mode forms an integral 
part of his overall ‘fatherly’ appeal. Indeed, the use of an allegedly 
appropriate parallel substantiates Phoenix's authority to make such 
an appeal.? The third appeal, that of Ajax, is of a different type, both 
in the stance adopted and the reasons offered. Although the mode of 

61 See also the appeals listed in n. 56 above, taken together with Martin (1989), 102— 


4; Schofield (1986), 28-9. 

8 See e.g. Il. 1. 188, 9. 436 (Phoenix's description of Achilles), 16. 52-5 and 18. 
107—11, discussed in text to nn. 92-6 below. . 

® Analogously, Nestor's allusion to figures and situations known only to him helps 
to substantiate his authority in Il. 1. 260-73. 
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Psychological vocabulary in which he couches his appeal resembles 
the first type, it takes on a rather different colour in this context. | 
noted in Chapter 2 that Ajax’s speech is the one which seems to 
engage most closely with Achilles' reasons for rejecting the gifts, as 
presented in his reply to Odysseus. Ajax cites the willingness of ihe 


ae or brother of a murdered relative to accept compensation from: 
the killer, and so calls into question, by implication, Achilles’. 


restrictions on the kind of person from whom compensation is 
acceptable. Also, he focuses his appeal on the claims of friendshi 

and of aidos (‘shame’), rather than on the advantages to Achilles 2 
gaining gifts and honour, thus taking up Achilles’ emphasis on the 
central importance of properly conducted philia ('£riendship').* To- 
put the point in terms more apposite to the present discussion he 
offers arguments which are more likely to lead Achilles to see the 
positive response as a ‘reasonable’ one, that is, one which answers t 

his ethical position and correlated feelings. l b 


Associated with this difference in the basis of his Tm isa. 


difference in stance on Ajax's part. Whereas the previous two 
“perser made their appeal "from above’, so to speak, from a posi- 
ion of fatherly authority, Ajax makes his as an equal, a fellow- 
dd though one Whose present situation puts him in a position of 
sui This is a type of approach which, as we can tell from 
Ea ed pavers to gain a positive response from Achilles, 
Pee O give a generous or ‘gratuitous’ gesture rather 
pu Ing. im under pressure to act as the speaker claims is 
appropriate. Ajax, first of all, describes Achilles' present response 
in pointedly third-personal form, presenting it as a deliberated one: 
Achilles has made savage the great-hearted spirit [dyprov Bro 
peyadńropa 0vuóv] in his breast, harsh man that he is, and Aves i 
consideration to the friendship of his comrades [ur m "M cv] 
$us p The third-personal form seems designed to e 
we ingly, that Achilles is no longer one of their number and is 
eyond the reach of properly grounded ethical argument, a 


5* See 9. 628-42, and 2.8 above 
Í ; . , text to n. 201; also Cairns (i 2-— 
Du ake i ma ae Phoenix on gaining gifts and ee ee n 
; i chilles’ sense of philia and his pity (247— m j 
PET in the context of their overall at ae aes 
M Kun e relative responsiveness to this type of approach from Patroclus, 16 
, ch see text to nn. 86-91 below: and, more unexpectedly, from Priam, 


who ‘impersonates’ Peleus in hi icati 
` : s suppl i 
gratuitous’ gesture, see 2.7 above, iu oe poe A O 


| 
| 
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suggestion to which Achilles is likely to be highly sensitive, given 
the position taken up in his great speech.“ However, after giving a 
further reason why Achilles should respond positively to their 
appeals (the counter-example of compensation for murder of kin), 
Ajax addresses Achilles directly in similar terms, saying that 'the 
gods have put into your breast a spirit [thumon] that is implacable 
and bad—because of just one girl!’ (636-8). The reference to divine 
influence seems here to be simply a non-significant variant of 
expression.” Here, as in 628-30, Ajax presents Achilles’ emotional 
responses as deliberate, and as reflecting judgements, which need to 
be met with appropriate reasons on the other side. Accordingly, Ajax 
ends with a direct appeal to Achilles, of the kind likely to have most 
validity for him. He urges Achilles to ‘make your spirit mild’ (‘Aaov 
&yÜco Üvuóv), and have respect (ai8eocat, i.e. show aidos) for the 
house ‘in which are gathered those of the Greeks who wish to be 
most worthy of your care [«5:070/, literally, ‘most closely related to 
you'] and most philoi to you’ (639-42). Although Ajax's appeal, like 
the ‘fatherly’ ones which preceded it, uses active psychological 
language to suggest that Achilles’ emotional response falls within 
his agency, this language serves as the vehicle of a different, and 


. more subtle, approach. Whereas his predecessors use such language 


to suggest that they can prescribe what would be a ‘reasonable’ 

response for Achilles to give (one which is in line with normal modes 

of social interchange, as they present these), Ajax uses it as the l 
vehicle of an appeal that Achilles himself is likely to find both most 

reasonable (based on good grounds) and most emotionally com- 

pelling. 

This interpretation of the psycho-ethical significance of Ajax's 
appeal (viewed in relation to that of the earlier appeals) provides the 
basis, I think, for making sense of the the conflict expressed in 
Achilles' answering lines: 


Everything that you say seems to me acceptable [kata thumon]; but my heart - 
swells with anger [or ‘bile’, ofSévera: xpadin xóAo] when I remember the 


6 See 2.7 above, text to nn. 153-62; note also Achilles’ reply to Phoenix, 9. 612-19, 
insisting that Phoenix is still very much his philos, and, therefore, should not act as 
philos to Agamemnon, whom Achilles regards as having put himself outside the 
bounds of properly conducted philia. 

*' See the comparable non-significant variation in 9. 600—1; and see further Lesky 


(1961), 23-5. 
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disgraceful way Agamemnon treated me in the presence of the Greeks, as 
though I were some migrant without status [dr(cgrov ueraváorgv] (645-8). 


What requires explanation is the nature of the contrast between the 
points made in the first two lines (‘Everything . . . but. . .’), and the 


significance of the psychological mode (‘my heart swells with. 


anger’) chosen in the second line. A familiar type of explanation is 


the one offered by Jasper Griffin: "Achilles himself has to admit that ~ 


the arguments for his return are unanswerable. What prevents him 
is the intensity of his anger, his passionate nature.’® Griffin here, in 
effect, ascribes to Achilles a type of akrasia, or ‘weakness of will’, in 
which the person concerned acts, consciously, against his recogni- 
tion of the better course of action.” This line of interpretation would 
be regarded as untenable by anyone who accepts Snell's view that 
Homeric figures do not have enough psychological cohesion to be 
capable of division within themselves.” However, the preceding dis- 


cussion of passages from Iliad 9 may have helped to cast doubt on . 


the idea that Homeric psychology, as exhibited in Homeric dis- 
course, consistently fails to embody a conception of the person as 
psychologically cohesive in the way that Snell claims.”! We may take 
it that Homeric figures can be presented as experiencing some type 
of psychological, or psycho-ethical, conflict within themselves. The 
question, here and elsewhere, is whether they are actually so pre- 
sented, and, if so, how we should analyse the conflict involved. 
Conceivably, the preceding discussion of the appeals to which 
Achilles is subjected, especially that of Ajax, might be taken as lend- 
Ing support to Griffin's interpretation. Achilles does not, of course, 
find the arguments of Odysseus, or Phoenix, in so far as they 
resemble Odysseus’, ‘unanswerable’: he answers them at length in 
his great speech? But he makes no attempt to answer those of Ajax 


$* Griffin (1980), 74. Griffin's inte ion i 
2 1 74. rpretation is coupled with criticism of Redfield’ 
pui (1975), 106, that ‘Achilles is the victim of his own ethic’ (on which n 
a e text to nn. 58-9, 62) as distinct from being the victim of his own nature. 
us n weakness of will and akrasia see 3.1 above, text to nn. 10, 1 3 and 3.6 below, 
i o nn. 219-31. Medea in E. Med. 1078-80 is usually taken as the classic example of 
ee, S or ‘clear-eyed’ akrasia (see 3.5 below). 
ee Snell (1960), 8-22; also (1964), 52-6, di i 
and es beet e IR (ag 4), 52—6, discussed in 3.2 above, text to nn. 33-4 
There are also serious questions about 
: s ; whether Snell's post-Cartesian and post- 
nd] assumptions provide the best available conceptual Pisis for making sense of 
7 Onde ie m and ethical motivation (see Ch. 1). 
n the (partial) similarity of approach between Od i 
ii ysseus and Phoenix, see text to 
nn. 56-62 above and n. 64 above. Achilles does, however, modify his position in 
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and seems to concede their validity (643). Although Ajax's brief 
comments do not begin to confront the complex reflective reasoning 
contained in Achilles’ great speech, they do fasten on some key 
features of Achilles’ position. Thus, the contrast drawn in 645-6 
(‘Everything ... but ...’) might be read as expressing Achilles’ 
recognition of the fact that, as Griffin puts it, only ‘the intensity of 
his anger, his passionate nature’ prevents him from acting in line 
with Ajax’s words. On this view, Achilles’ description of himself in 
psychologically passive or impulsive terms in 646 (‘my heart swells 
with anger’) would be taken as signifying self-distancing from what 
he sees as an unreasonable response. If, as seems likely, his phraseo- 
logy echoes the language used by Phoenix to describe Meleager 
(553-4),? this might seem to underline the self-distancing: Achilles 
presents himself, ruefully, as Meleager-like in his anger, impervious 
to reasonable persuasion. 

But I do not think that this is the most plausible way of inter- 
preting these lines, if one accepts the implications of the discussion 
so far. I am not convinced that the lines should be taken as an 
acknowledgement that Achilles is acting against his better judge- 
ment; or that they express, as Griffin seems to suggest, a contrast 
between the reasonable arguments that Achilles cannot answer and 
the ‘passion’ which prevents him from acting in line with those 
arguments.” The phrasing of lines 645-6, in particular, indicate an 
awareness of conflict on Achilles’ part. But I think that this is better 
understood as an awareness of conflict between two ethical claims 
(and, to some extent, two types of ethical claim) and the belief-based 
feelings associated with these, than between ‘reason’ and ‘passion’. 
Achilles’ phraseology in 645 (what Ajax has said seems to me kata 
thumon, ‘in accordance with my spirit’) does not, in view of the 
strongly emotional connotations of thumos, indicate that Achilles 


response to each of these appeals, as though granting some validity to the claims | 
embodied in each: see 2.7 above, text to nn. 158-62. 


73 Cf. 9. 646, ‘my heart swells with anger’ (or ‘bile’, ofSdverar epadly xó), with 
553-4, ‘anger [bile], which swells in the breasts’ (xóAos, ds ... oi&dve: èv oribecar); 
on this linkage, see also refs. in n. 84 below. 

74 Although Greek psychological discourse, from Homer onwards, has ways of 
expressing the conflict between deliberated, long-term objectives and localized 
impulses (see e.g. Od. 20. 18-21 and 3.2 above), the use of the reason—passion con- 
trast as a standard way of analysing ethical dilemmas belongs to a different thought- 
world, that of Stoicism and its Roman analogues, and of some modern (e.g. Kantian) 
moral thinking. See also 3.5 below, text to nn. 150-1; also n. 99 below. 
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sees Ajax as making an appeal that is distinctively rational (by con- 
trast with the claims on the other side). As we have seen, Ajax's 
speech seems designed rather to combine the reasons that Achilles is 
likely to find most cogent with the emotional appeals (ones corre- 
lated with those reasons) that are likely to have most effect on him. 
Also, it is far from obvious that, in speaking of his heart 'swelling 


with bile’, Achilles is actually disowning his anger (as he might be. 


doing in a vocabulary centred on the reason-passion contrast.)/? He 
does, after all, couple the description of his 'swelling heart' with a 
statement of the reason why it swells; and the reason, Agamemnon's 
humiliating treatment of him, constitutes a reiteration of his basic 
reason, given repeatedly in his great speech, for ‘not being per- 
suaded’ by the offer of compensatory gifts." 

It is worth noting that Aristotle cites part of line 648 to illustrate 
the kind of grounds that activate anger, and specifically, to illustrate 
the response of anger to ‘insolence’ (hubris). Aristotle’s general 


analysis of anger is that it is an affective state (a mode of desire), but: 


one that is activated by certain beliefs, particularly beliefs about the 
conduct of the interpersonal relationships in which one has been 
involved.” Aristotle cites Achilles’ words in connection with the 
response activated by the belief that one has experienced the kind of 
insolence involved ‘in rob[bing] people of the honour due to them’ 
(Rh. 1378°30). In the same context, he notes, as a ground of resent- 
ment, the failure to receive the respect merited by one’s own good 
treatment of others, particularly when such failure is shown by one’s 
friends.” Aristotle’s general discussion, and his citation of line 648, 


73 For thumos as.emotional (this need not mean imperviousness to good reasons), 
see 9. 255, 260, 496, 595, 629, 635 (cited in text to nn. 58—67 above); and see further 


Claus (1981), 39-42. The variant phrase used in the comparable line 1. 286 


(Agamemnon to Nestor), kata moiran, might seem rather to cárry the connotation, 
according to what is proper (in social interchange)’. 

For cases where a figure disowns her feelings in a psychological vocabulary 
centred on the reason-passion contrast, see e.g. Seneca, Phaedra 177~85 (disowning 
lust), Medea 926-32 (disowning anger); on the latter passage, and on the psychological 
language involved (by contrast with Euripides’), see Gill (1987). 


7 Cf. 9. 647-8 with 334-6, 344-5, 367-8, 375-6; 386—7; see further 2.7, text to’, 


nn. 147-8, 157. See also Irwin (1983), 185, dissenting from Griffin (1980), 74. 


7? ‘Anger may be defined as a desire accompanied by pain for a conspicuous: . 


revenge for a conspicuous slight at the hands of men who have no call to slight oneself 
» e n E a 2.2, 1378*30-2, tr. Barnes (1984). See also NE 
49°32-4; see further Fortenbau 1970), 8o; Char —9; 
(1989), 169-71. gh (1970) arles (1984), 177-9; Sherman 
This is, of course, a key theme in Achilles’ t 
and 2.7 above, text to nn. 140-51. P RS SE cum 
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reflect the view that there are some occasions when the fact that 
one's heart 'swells with bile' is a proper part of a 'reasonable' 


response to one's situation;? and a similar view may well be taken as 


underlying Achilles’ statements in 646—8. After all, the embassy as a 
whole, as well as Achilles' great speech, are based on the assump- 
tion that anger is a legitimate response to breaches in the norm of 
interpersonal conduct. Therefore, it is far from obvious that Achilles’ 
phraseology in 645-8 means that he is distancing himself from his 
anger. He is, more probably, affirming it and justifying it, while 
acknowledging the conflict thus generated with other reasonable 
feelings which are activated by Ajax's speech. 

But, to bring out the full significance of the lines, it is not enough 
simply to say that they express a conflict between two ethical claims; 
they also express a conflict between two ethical claims of a rather 
different type. On the one hand, there is the relatively straight- 
forward claim (powerfully articulated by Ajax) that Achilles should 
come to the help of his philoi, and that his objections to accepting 


Agamemnon's gifts are insufficient to override this claim. On the ` 


other, there is the claim generated by the reflective reasoning dis- 
played in the great speech: namely, the desire to make an exemplary 
gesture to dramatize the extent to which Agamemnon's behaviour 
has undermined the basis of co-operative philia. Achilles’ reiteration 
of his grievance against Agamemnon may, thus, be taken not simply 
as a counterclaim to that expressed by Ajax, but as a kind of short- 
hand reference to the pattern of argument and the exemplary stance 
taken up in the great speech.” 

The phrase now added to his earlier statement of grievance, ‘as if I 
were some migrant without status’ (648) may be taken as a signal of 
the underlying issue raised in that speech, namely the question of 
what is involved in treating someone as a fellow-member of one’s 
community.® The apparent allusion in 646 to Phoenix’s (cautionary) 


80 Aristotle does not cite 9. 645 in this connection; but his definition of anger in DA 
403*29—3, as, physically, ‘the boiling of the blood . . . around the heart’ (and, logically, 
‘the desire to return pain for pain’) may be based on such Homeric phrases. For anger 
as an emotion which can form part of the pattern of response of a virtuous person, if 
felt as ‘reason dictates’, see NE 1125^31-5. 


51 See refs. in n. 77 above. 
82 The phrase may take on added resonance in the light of Phoenix's report of 


Peleus’ very different way of treating a ‘migrant without status’, i.e. Phoenix himself 
(9. 480—4). The phrase is reiterated in 16. 59, in a passage discussed in text to nn. 86-8 
below. 
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characterization of Meleager's response may be relevant here.9 As 
part of his exemplary gesture, Achilles now chooses to respond as 
Meleager did: that is, he chooses to have his heart ‘swell’ with anger 
or bile at his ill-treatment, and chooses not to enter the battle until 
the fire reaches his tent.® He thus indicates his willingness to risk 
losing the gifts and honour that are presented as desirable by 


Phoenix (and Odysseus) as well as—more painfully—to fail to meet. 


his friends’ claims on his help, in order to fulfil his continuing desire 
to show that ‘not even so would Agamemenon win over my spirit 
[thumon], at least until he had paid me back all his spirit-grieving 
insult [Oupadryéa Ad fv]'.55 . 

Before summing up the implications of these Homeric passages, I 
note two later passages in the Iliad (16. 52-5, 60-3, and 18. 107-13) 
which are related to 9. 645-8 and which can help to place it in an 
intelligible context. These passages bring out further the capacity of 
Homeric psychological vocabulary to express relatively complex 


psycho-ethical attitudes, which include a degree of self-distancing. - 


However, they also lend support to my reading of 9. 645-8 by show- 
ing that Achilles, even when distancing himself from his anger and 
its consequences, never presents it as unjustified and as being a 


passionate response which is wholly in conflict with soundly based 
ethical claims. 


At the Start of Iliad 16, Patroclus delivers an appeal to Achilles 
which is, in attitude and grounds, an intensified version of that of 
Ajax in Iliad 9. Like that of Ajax, it combines persuasive charac- 
terization of Achilles’ stubbornness with an appeal to his feelings for 
(and commitment to) his philoi in their desperate situation.** 
Achilles’ response is interestingly complex. He uses language to 


8 See n. 73 above. 
m : 
Ne Cf. 9. 650-5 with 587—9; for the idea that Achilles’ variations in his course of 
E Pd (9. 3: 57-60, 428-9, 618-19) represent ways of combining a response to the claim 
m e on him at each point with the desire to make an exemplary gesture, see 2.7 
Pika text to nn. 158-62. On Achilles as choosing to act as Meleager does, see also 
Quen (1958), 191; Claus (1975), 27. 
ee 9. 386-7 and discussion in 2.7 above, text fo nn. 163-8 ( 
: $ , s —81. That couplet (9. 
on ce expresses the idea that there can be grounds, of a special om "e 
ate a i i d 
Rus ; te es (one of anger) that might otherwise seem to be one of ‘unreason- 
*6 C£. 16. 33-5 with 9. 62 i 
Cf 1 ^ - 629-32 and 16. 23—7 with 9. 639-42. Note also the pointed 
combination of active and Passive phraseology in 16. 30: ‘let not this anger hold me’, 
n ene. ^ AMfoi xóħos (distancing use of passive vocabulary, as in 9. 533-4), ‘which 
maintain’, óv od ó$vAácaes (i.e. which you i ; 
636—8, discussed in text to nn. 65-6 shove poe MES ML 
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describe his anger which is more unambiguously passive than that 
of 9. 646: ‘but this terrible pain comes over my heart and spirit [aivóv 
áxos Kpadinv kai Üvpàv ixáve] . .. it is a terrible pain for me, since I 
have suffered grievous pains in my spirit [éAyea 0vuà]' (52-5).7 
However, this passive vocabulary is not used actually to disown his 
anger; and, to this extent, the vocabulary is not self-distancing. Syn- 
tactically, the fact of his continued anger, justified in similar terms to 
those of Iliad 9, is presented as his reason for not re-entering battle, 
in correction to the one suggested by Patroclus. But Achilles does 
go on to qualify his previous position: 


But we shall let these things lie in the past [rà pèv mporerixPa: Edcoper]; it 
was not by any means my intention [rws ... évi ópeoív] to rage without 
ceasing. But I did say that I would not put an end to my wrath [unvibusdr 
korasavoéuev], until the clamour of battle reached my ships’ (60-3). 


So he lets Patroclus go into battle in his place and in his armour. At 
this point, Achilles’ state of mind and ethical position may seem 
hopelessly conflicted; and there are certainly more indications of 
internal conflict here than in 9. 645-8." But the conflict is still one 
that is best understood as being between competing ethical 
responses to reasons (together with appropriate feelings) rather than 
one between an ethical response to reasons and unjustified passion. 
Indeed, his remarks in 60-3 may help to clarify the point that his 
previous position (to stay until the fire reached his ships) repre- 
sented a deliberate decision, and one designed to satisfy his desire 
for an exemplary gesture to dramatize Agamemnon's wrongdoing, 
without ruling out completely the possibility of coming to the help of 
his philoi.” In effect, he reiterates that decision here, while respond- 
ing to the additional grounds that Patroclus now offers (the terrible 
plight of Achilles’ philoi, 16. 23—7) by acceding to the latter's request 
to go in his place (38-43). On this reading, Achilles’ present sense of 


37 The reiterated language of ‘pain’ may echo, and answer, Patroclus’ opening i 

point, that ‘such pain has come on the Greeks’ (roiov yàp dyos Beßinkev ‘Ayatovs, 16. 
22). ; 
38 Cf. 16. 53-4 and 56-9 with 9. 647-8, 334-6, 367-8; see also 16. 36-7. 16. 53-4, in 
particular, ^when a man [Agamemnon] wishes to deprive [of status] one of his equals 
[róv dpoiov], and to take away his prize of honour [geras]’, seems to allude to Achilles’ 
fundamental ethical grounds for his anger (see 2.7 above, text to nn. 148-57). 

9? See esp. the strongly passive vocabulary of 52-5 (more unequivocal than in 9. 
646), and the adversative phrasing and awkward enjambment of 60-5. 

% Cf. 16. 60-3, esp. ‘it was not by any means by intention’, with 9. 650—55, dis- 
cussed in text to n. 84 above. i 
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psycho-ethical conflict, as expressed in these lines, is intelligible as a 
development of the conflict between Achilles’ reflectively-based 
stance and his response to the claims of his philoi on his pity and 
generosity.?! 

A similar general point can be made about a related passage (18. 
107-13), which falls within the speech in which Achilles accepts 
Thetis' prophecy of his imminent death: 


Let quarrelling perish from gods and human beings, and bilé [yóAos], which 
drives even a sensible person [7oAsdpová] to become angry, and which, 
much sweeter than dripping honey, spreads like smoke in people’s breasts; 
in this way Agamemnon, lord of men, recently made me angry [éué .. 
€xéAwoev]. But, pained as we are [dyvópevot], we shall let these things lie in 
the past, subduing by necessity the spirit in my breast [fugóv ... 
9apácavres åváyky]. i 


Here, more fully than in Iliad 9 or 16, Achilles distances himself from 


his ánger, presenting it as something other than himself ('strife', : 


‘bile’) but which has had a powerful impact on him.” The sense of 
self-distancing is heightened by the generalizing phraseology of 
107-10, and the observation (which implies both past involvement 
and present detachment) that anger has its own pleasure and the 
capacity to generate itself? Yet, even here, Achilles does not 
repudiate his anger, in the sense of saying that it was unreasonable 
of him to become angry and to maintain his anger in the way that he 
did. The opposite is implied by the statement, immediately after the 
general comment about ‘strife’ and ‘bile’, that ‘in this way, 
Agamemnon ... made me angry’ (éué.. . exéAwoev, 111). The 


zn This interpretation of Achilles’ position might help to clarify the (admittedly 
puzzling) lines 72-3 and 85-6: part of Achilles’ exemplary objective is that he should 
gain both gifts and girl on his terms, i.e. ina way that involves the counter-humiliation 
of Agamemnon (9. 386-7). His consent to Patroclus’ mission to bring help to their 
philoi is conditional on Patroclus' not jeopardizing this objective. See further 
Tsagarakis (1971), 263-7. . a 
* Distancing is expressed in the ‘let... perish’ construction of 18. 107-8, the con- 
trast between ‘bile’ and ‘even a sensible person’ (108, cf. 9. 553-4), and in the 
depiction of anger as a quasi-physical or organic force with a life of its own (109-10). 
These features helped to make the lines favourite ones among Greek philo- 
sophers: see e.g. Pl. Phib. 47e, Arist. Rh. 1370^10—12, 1378*2—10, Gal. PHP 3. 2. 12 
P. 178 De Lacy, and 4.1.10, p. 236 De Lacy. : 
9 See Achilles' related comments in I. 19, responding to Agamemnon's quasi- 
apology: ‘Father Zeus, you give men great delusions [dras]; otherwise Agamemnon 
would never have stirred up the spirit in my breast in such a lasting way [Üvuóv 
dipwe diaymepés|, nor would he have taken the girl from me so awkwardly against my 
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‘pain’ of his grievance still matters (112); and, although Achilles now 
undertakes to ‘subdue’ or ‘conquer’ his spirit as well as ‘letting these 
things lie in the past’,® this is a response to a new and more urgent 
‘necessity’ (anangke), that of pressing on with vengeance against 
Hector, and not to the realization that the earlier anger was un- 
reasonable.% Although Achilles does now what he was urged to do 
in Iliad 9 by Odysseus and Phoenix ('conquer' or ‘restrain’ his spirit), 
he does so not in response to the type of fatherly appeals made 
there," but in response to a quite different type of claim, and one 
which replaces, rather than invalidates the earlier ones. 

In my discussion of Il. 9. 645-8, and of related passages, my aim 
has been not simply to offer what seems to me the most plausible 
reading of the lines, but also to illustrate the pattern of thinking 
about human psychology expressed there. In particular, I have tried 
to identify one of the types of psychological (or, better, psycho- 
ethical) conflict which tend to arise within this pattern of thinking; 
and to distinguish this from models of psycho-ethical conflict, based 
on a different pattern of thinking about the person, which some 
modern critics have used to analyse these passages. Both here, and 
in the case of Od. 20. 18-21, I have been critical of the use of the 
reason-passion contrast (as deployed by Snell and Griffin) as the 
basis of an interpretative framework for the conflicts involved. Later, 
I criticize its deployment by Snell as the basis for his reading of the 
conflict displayed in Medea's great monologue.” 

The reason-passion contrast, at least as understood by these 
critics, seems to be a poor starting-point for interpreting conflicts in 
a psycho-ethical framework in which it is assumed that people's 
emotions and desires are, characteristically, informed by beliefs and 
reasoning.? The conflicts to which this type of framework gives rise 


will and found himself helpless [£4e9 déxovros dusjxavos|', 270-3. As Taplin (1992), 
209, brings out, Achilles, while acknowledging Agamemnon's explanation for his act 
(by reference to divinely inspired ate, 19. 86-90), restores the customary Homeric 
‘double motivation’, by presenting the act as one in which Agamemnon was also the 
agent. In addition, Achilles presents it as constituting grounds for a response of anger 
which is not unjustified in itself, despite its disastrous consequences. 


5 Cf, II. 18. 112-135 with 16. 60. 

% Il. 18. 98—100. 

Y! See 9. 496, 255-6, 260, discussed above (text to nn. 57-61). 

98 See 3.1 above, text to n. 9; 3.2 above, text to nn. 33-4, 50; text to nn. 68—70, 74-5 


above; and 3.5 below, text to nn. 149-51. 
% At least, this is so if ‘passion’ is taken to be non-rational (not based on beliefs and 


reasoning) as well as ‘unreasonable’ (contrary to ethical norms), as it seeerns to be by 
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centre, typically, on the question of which belief-based emotion or 
desire is to be regarded as ‘reasonable’ (supported by better reasons) 
under the present circumstances. Thus, I suggested that, in Odyssey 
20, Odysseus understandably saw his (belief-based and justifiable) 
desire to kill the serving-women as less reasonable, under the 
circumstances, than the desire to do so after he had punished the 
suitors. In Iliad 9, and also in the passages to be discussed in the 


Ajax and Medea, we find a more complex type of conflict. Here, there 


is a conflict between the kind of response that seems 'reasonable' by 
normal ethical standards and one that the person concerned (the 
‘problematic hero’) sees as justified by her reflective reasoning on 
the basic principles of co-operative conduct. The intensity of these 
conflicts derives from the fact that the hero sees the force of the 
reasons, and the validity of the correlated emotional responses, on 
either side. 

In each of these three cases, as I interpret them, the hero, though 


seeing the force of the countervailing reasons, reaffirms the stance 


based on her reflective reasoning. In terms of the reason- passion 
contest, she reaffirms the course of action urged by ‘passion’: 
Achilles, for instance, acts as his 'swelling heart' urges. Although, as 
is clear from Snell's writings, the reason-passion contest can be used 


to characterize this kind of choice (the response is presented asa 


conscious surrender to passion), the analysis offered is not one 
which, in my view, matches the type of psycho-ethical thinking 
expressed’ in the passages. In particular, it fails to explain con- 
vincingly why the figure opts for the more ‘irrational’ line of action. I 
have offered a contrasting line of interpretation and analysis for 
Achilles' decision to act as his 'swelling heart' urges: and in the next 
up sections I do the same for the analogous decisions of Ajax and 
edea. 


3.4 AJAX'S WOMANIZED SPEECH 


The so-called '"deception-speech' in the Ajax (646-92) is 
(notoriously) difficult to interpret. But I think that its thought- 


Snell and Griffin. The reason-passion contrast seems to have been used in a more 
psychologically appropriate way by the Stoic Chrysippus in discussing Medea; see 3.6 
below, text to nn. 196-213. 


i Snell (1964), 51—6; see 3.5 below, text to nn. 179-84. 
For a survey of interpretations, see Winnington-Ingram (1980), 46 n. 107. 
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forms and mode of expression can be illuminated by being discussed 
in this context. On the question of the interpretation of this speech, I 
accept the main theses of some recent discussions: that the speech is 
not intended primarily to deceive, and that Ajax's real position (one 
unaltered throughout the play) is indicated by his bitterly ironic 
phraseology. However, I question the assumption of these inter- 
preters that the speech is, at a fundamental level, a monologue, 
indeed a soliloquy, and one which expresses the kind of heroic indi- 
vidualism which does not engage with the ethical claims made by 
others.’ It seems to me better understood as being, at a funda- 
mental level, a duologue, in which Ajax responds, though indirectly, 
to the ethical claims made by Tecmessa in an earlier speech (485— 
524). Although Ajax's speech reaffirms the decision made earlier, 
against which Tecmessa had been arguing, to commit suicide as an 
exemplary gesture (430-80), I think that it does so in a way that 
answers, rather than ignores, Tecmessa's arguments. The speech 
seems to me to express the same type of psycho-ethical conflict as 
that expressed by Achilles in Il. 9. 645-8 and by Medea in Med. ' 
1021—80: namely that between the desire to make an exemplary 
gesture based on refective reasoning about ethical principles and the 
recognition of the validity of other, more standard, types of ethical 
claim. Here, as in those other cases, the figure concerned reaffirms 
the deliberated exemplary gesture, but in a way that acknowledges 
the more standard ethical claim made by the other person. 

My suggestion, then, is that the 'deception-speech' (646-92) 
forms a continuation of the argument between Ajax and Tecmessa in 
the preceding scene (430-524), an argument about what nobility 
(eugeneia) requires of Ajax in the present situation. In considering 
this argument in this scene, it is helpful to draw comparisons with 
the dialogue between Achilles and his interlocutors in Iliad 9, a 
prototype which underlies this scene, like other tragic scenes. Ajax 
regards the refusal of the Greek leaders to award him the arms of 
Achilles as being a massive act of humiliation (as Achilles regards 
the seizure of Briséis), and one which, in the light of his exceptional 
services to the Greeks, represents a gross breach in reciprocal 


3?" See Ai. 650-2, 657-9, 666-8, 677-82; see further Knox (1979), 134-44; 
Winnington-Ingram (1980), 46-55; Blundell (1989), 84-5. 

905 Gee text to nn. 124—5 below. 5 

104 See 2.9 above, text to n. 217; Knox (1964), 51-2. 
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friendship and the exchange of acts of favour (charis). However, 


unlike Achilles in Iliad 9, Ajax is not in the position of being able to 
set terms to his philoi for what should count as ‘paying back all his 
spirit-grieving insult'."* His position is rather that of having tried, 
and failed, to make the Greek leaders 'pay back' his insult, and of 
experiencing the more intense humiliation, as well as the greater 


enmity, that is the result of this. He also regards it as ethically and 


emotionally impossible for him to take the step threatened by 
Achilles, of going home. 

It is the dilemma that arises from this situation that is faced by 
Ajax in the latter part of his main speech in this scene (430-80). 
These lines (457-80) have the same general form as the Iliadic 
deliberative monologues; and, like most of those monologues, the 
goal is that of finding an available means, under present circum- 
stances, of acting in an honourable way. In another way, Ajax’s 
goal may be seen (like Achilles’ in Iliad 9) as that of making an 


exemplary gesture to dramatize his sense of the ethical offensiveness 


of his humiliation. To respond fully to Ajax’s statement of his 
dilemma, we need, as in the case of the Iliadic monologues, to recog- 
nize the depth of the values of shame and honour that Ajax pre- 
supposes, and to do so in spite of the countervailing pressure of the 


Kantian strand in our own ethical framework. It is important to see «© 


how shame and honour are interlocked, on the one hand, with the 
maintenance of proper modes of interpersonal reciprocity, and on 
the other, with certain kinds of ‘internalized’ responses by the 
agent." Ajax’s indignation at his loss of honour (time) is based not 
simply on his failure to acquire a valuable status-symbol. It is also 
grounded, as it is for Achilles, in his conviction of the wrongness of 
the Greek leaders’ decision, its inconsistency with his merits, and, 
thus, the breach involved in proper modes of chieftainly reciprocity. 
In other words, it is not just Ajax’s humiliation, but the unjustified 
nature of this humiliation that rankles, as well as what this indicates 


X5 See n, 111 below. 

i: See Il. 9. 386—7 and discussion in 2.7 above, text to nn. 175-81. 
. 7 See Ai. 447-459, esp. éweyyeAdaw (they are laughing at me’, 454), and 
éxGaipojar, moci ... ëyðe: ("Tam hated, loathed . . , detested’, 458-9). 


108 ; 
See Ai. 460—6, Il. 9. 356-67, 393—400; and above 2.7, text to nn. 156-8; 2.8, text 


to nn. 196-8. 
109 See 1.2 above, text to nn. 82-5. 
110 i 
On the former point, see n. 111 below; on the latter, see 1.3 above, text to 
nn. 120-5, 149-54. 
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about the Atreidae's general way of treating their philoi, as these 
lines explain: l 


if Achilles were alive and in the position of deciding about the arms, no one 
else would have obtained them rather than me. But, as things are, the 
Atreidae secured them [érpa£av] for a man of unscrupulous character, dis- 
missing my achievements in war [xpárz |. [But if madness had not presented 
my reprisal] ... they would never again have given judgement in this way 
on another man. (442-9)!!! 


This point, stated in the first part of the speech, needs to be borne 
in mind in considering the role of Ajax's father, Telamon, in his sub- 
sequent deliberations (470—2). In part, Telamon represents what 
Williams calls the ‘internalized other’, the projected figure (like Poly- 
damas for Hector in Iliad 22) before whom the agent feels that he is 
right to feel ashamed.!? But Ajax's shame needs to be seen, in con- 
text, not simply as a response to his failure to bring home 'the 
garland of fame’ (orédavov eUkA«ías, 465). It is the fact that this fail- 
ure embodies an unjustified humiliation, and one that Ajax has . 
proved unable to avenge, that makes it imperative to make a gesture 
to show his father he is not, by nature, lacking in ‘guts’ (dvow ... 
áomAayxvos, 472)!” The gesture of dying in an isolated assault on 
Troy (and thus doing something ^worthwhile', chreston, in the pro- 
cess) is rejected on the grounds that it would 'give pleasure to the 
Atreidae’ (469)—that is, it would presuppose a framework of 
reciprocal risk-taking that is no longer intact." He is thus faced with 
the Achillean ‘choice of lives’ (as presented in Iliad 9 and 18), but 


11 The claim that Achilles himself would have judged in Ajax's favour (442-4) is 
endorsed, in effect, by Odysseus himself in 1338-41, as well as by Teucer’s stress on 
Ajax’s well-known acts of exceptional bravery (1266-87), which he presents as merit- 
ing special gratitude (charis), 1267, as well as, by inference, the award of the arms. Cf. 
Achilles’ complaints about the lack of reciprocity (including charis) in his humiliation 
(IL. 9. 315-37, discussed in 2.7 above, text to nn. 140-6). Note also Ai. 448-9: Ajax 
would have wanted to stop them securing decisions in the case of someone else in this. 
way (8°), i.e., as he sees it, unfairly, and with manipulation. Cf. the way in which 
Achilles presents his own unfair treatment as a cautionary example and warns his 
fellow-chieftains against other such offences against reciprocity (Il. 9. 369-72), taken 
with 2.7 above, text to nn. 156-7. These points underlie Ajax's subsequent statement 
about philia and its abuse (678-83), discussed in text to nn. 136-40 below. 

12 See 1.3 above, text to n. 125; and, on II. 22. 99-110, 1.4 above, text to n. 188. See 
also Williams (1993), 84—5; Cairns (1993), 231. : 

713 This is to read 460-6, 470-2, as picking up the theme of 434—49, discussed in text 
to n. 111 above. 

4 On a context of trust as a necessary basis for the ‘generalized reciprocity’ of 
mutual risk-taking, see 2.6 above, text to nn. 130-3. 
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with none of the options which are open to Achilles." So the only ` 
way for him to realize the Achillean goal of being noble (eugenes) is 
to ‘die honourably’ (kads reÜvnkéva:) if he cannot ‘live honourably’ 
(473-80); that is, to make the exemplary gesture of killing himself, 
when all other (honourable) options have been foreclosed. 
Tecmessa's speech, as is often noted, is framed as a counter- 
argument to the ethical reasoning deployed in Ajax's delibera- 
tions."5 Her speech suggests that the ethical grounds which, in 
Ajax's view, require him to make the exemplary gesture of killing 


himself should be seen rather as requiring him to remain alive and . 


defend his philoi. He will be disgraced by the life of slavery that he 
leaves for his wife and son (rather than by the failure to avenge his 
humiliating treatment by the Greeks).! He should feel shame at the 
prospect of failing to protect his aged father and mother as well as 
his wife and son (rather than at that of failing to show his father that 
he can respond to his maltreatment through an exemplary ges- 
ture).™ His failure to match his spear-bride's willing co-operative- 
ness as a partner (rather than his failure to penalize, or dramatize, 
his fellow-chieftains' humiliation of him) will show a failure in 
nobility (eugeneia)."? The general form of her appeal is similar to that 
of Ajax in Iliad 9: namely that the other's sense of shame and con- 
cern for his philoi should outweigh the considerations that lead him 
to give priority to expressing his sense of outrage.” On the view of 
Ajax's position offered here, Tecmessa's counter-argument engages 
more directly with Ajax's ethical stance than it does on most inter- 


15 fn ff. 9, Achilles talks as if going home is an honourable option for him (356-67, 
393-416); contrast Ai. 460—6; in Il. 18. 95~100, Achilles chooses the course of action 
that will lead to his death, but which will also enable him to engage honourably in 
Bate to avenge his philos; contrast Ai. 466—70. 

St ica e.g. Winnington-Ingram (1980), 29-30; Blundell (1989), 74—7; Cairns (1993), 

1 Cf. 494-505 (esp. ‘disgraceful’, aischra, 505), with 434~56, 470~80 (esp. ‘will 
laugh at’, éreyyeÀdiaw, 454, and ‘disgraceful’, aischron, 473). 

Fae d (esp. ‘feel a sense of shame’, aidesai . . . aidesai, 506-7) with 434-40, 

ns ` * 
: CE. 490-5 (the sun-compounds in 491, 493, signify her willing co-operativeness 
in acting like a proper wife, though she is the prize of his spear); and cf. 514-23 with 
us (taken with n. 111 above). The appeal to the obligation built up by the per- 
e of willing (or 'gratuitous') acts of favour (see esp. 522, 'it is favour which 

a generates favour’, Xápis xdpw ydp éavw Ĥ rixrovo’ det) recalls the ethical 
ep s of Achilles complaints (see esp. Il. 9. 315-45) despite the difference in the 

d of philia involved. Cf. also Ai. 479-80 with 524, summing up her argument. 

Cf. Il. 9. 628-32, 638-42 (esp. 'feel a sense of shame', aidessai, 640) with Ai. 
490—5, 506—13, 522-4. See also 3.3 above, text to nn. 65-7. 
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pretations. If Ajax's suicide is taken as a protest against his fellow- 


‘leaders’ breach of co-operative philia (and not simply at the loss of 
status involved in the failure to win the arms), then Tecmessa’s 
` appeals to refrain from suicide in response to the claims of philia is 


one to which he has good reason to respond." 

On the face of it, Ajax makes no direct reply to Tecmessa's argu- 
ment; but I think that his speech to his infant son (545-82), and still 
more, the ‘deception-speech’ (646-92) are best understood as con- 
stituting such replies. In the first speech, Ajax maintains, in effect, 
that he can satisfy some at least of the claims on his philia which she 
specifies without giving up his exemplary gesture and the principles 
this expresses. He will leave his brother Teucer, 'as a guardian gate- 
keeper' (562), for his son, and one who will take the boy home to 
Ajax's parents to ‘nourish their old age’ (570). However, he also 
makes it plain that he wants his son to perpetuate his own 'savage 
laws’ and ‘nature’ (phusis), and to show his enemies ‘the kind of 
father he has been bred from’; if these conditions are fulfilled, his 
son would be ‘no coward’ (ou kakos, 548-9, 551, 557). The context, 
and a reference to the divisive contests over the arms of Achilles 
(which he will not allow to happen in the case of his arms, 572-7) 
make it plain what kind of ‘enemies’ he has in view and what kind of 
attitude and character he wishes his son to perpetuate. After Ajax’s 
exemplary self-killing, his son is to perpetuate the stance of justified 
hatred and the ‘nobility’ expressed in his suicide.” But, at the same 
time, the son, together with Teucer, is to satisfy the claims on Ajax's 
philia which Tecmessa has put forward. However, asa response to 
Tecmessa’s counter-argument, this speech of Ajax is incomplete in 
certain respects. It is silent on Tecmessa's claim that Ajax should 
reciprocate her willing partnership by staying alive to protect her, 
and, more generally, that ‘nobility’ requires him to defend his philoi 
in this way.? The 'deception-speech' can be seen as returning to 
these questions. 

Those scholars who see the speech as not being designed pri- 
marily to deceive its listeners tend to regard the speech as, in form 


121 See text to nn. 105—15 above, esp. n. 111. 

122 See the conception of Ajax's nature (phusis), and of the ‘nobility’ expressed in 
his suicide, in 470-80, discussed in text to nn. 113-15 above. 

12 The only reference to Tecmessa in Ajax's speech in 545-82 is the passing com- 
ment that their son's blissful ignorance of his situation, during infancy, will be a 'joy' 
(xappovýv) to his mother (558-9). The speech also underemphasizes, though not 
ignoring totally, the problem of Teucer's current absence (563-4). 
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and in substance, a soliloquy. They see this soliloquy as expressing 
the kind of heroic individualism that gives little weight to the claims 
of the philoi of the hero to pity and protection. Mary Whitlock 
Blundell, for instance, describes Ajax as ‘rejecting the values of 
others without confronting them or engaging them in argument, 
which would undermine his self-sufficient isolation’ (1989, 84). She 
refers to Knox's characterization of this speech as a soliloquy, a 
characterization which reflects Knox’s conception of the.hero as one 
who, typically, makes no response to the appeals of others, whether 
they plead for pity and protection or urge self-control and 'good 
sense'."* R. P. Winnington-Ingram also sees the speech as 'the 


supreme—ironic—revelation of the mind of Ajax through the - 


expression of its reverse', a mind which Winnington-Ingram sees as 
being marked by a type of heroism that amounts to ‘megalomaniac 
pride’. I follow these scholars in reading the speech as reflecting 
Ajax’s reaffirmation of his decision, and also as expressing, in 
reflective and ‘philosophical’ mode, the grounds underlying this 
decision. (It is this speech, rather than the earlier deliberative 
: monologue, 457-80, which contains the general, ‘second-order’ 
reasoning that I see as characteristic of epic and tragic problematic 
heroes.)'? But I do not share their view that the speech is best under- 
stood as one in which Ajax, in essence, speaks only to himself, and 
in which he makes no response to Tecmessa. Indeed, | think that the 
speech expresses the type of conflict between the reaffirmation of an 
exemplary gesture, and the principles underlying this, that we also 
find expressed (in different ways) in Il. 9. 645-8 and Med. 1021-80. 

I take Ajax's reference to his wife early in the speech (though 


7^ See Blundell (1989), 84 n. 125; and Knox (1979), 12~14, 20-3, also (1964), 18-24, 
46-7, 51~2 (the last ref. dealing with Achilles). However, as noted in 3.3 above, text to 
nn. 65-7, the distinction between appeals to ‘good sense’ and to pity can be crucial in 
determining the response of problematic heroes such as Achilles. Knox's reference to 
Schadewaldt’s Monolog und Selbstgesprüch (1926), in (1979), 156 n. 74, is significant, in 
that Knox's view perpetuates the Romantic connection between soliloquy and heroic 

inwardness’ implied in Schadewaldt's book, See further Introd., text to n. 38, and 
Snell (1964), 56, discussed in 3.5 below, text to n. 1 52. 

. 13 Winnington-Ingram (1980), 47 n. 109, and 41 (also 47—56); and, on this latter 
idea, see text to nn. 145-8 below. 

T See Knox (1979), 135-44; Winnington-Ingram (1980), 54-5. 

Although the Iliadic deliberative monologues sometimes allude to the long-term 
goal of the kind of life and character implied in the decision (see e.g. Il. 11.408, taken 
with 1.2 above, text to nn. 82-8, 1.3 above, text to nn. 131—2, 144-8), they do not 
normally serve as vehicles for the kind of second-order, reflective reasoning described 
in 2.6 above, text to nn. 125-6. 
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third-personal in form) as an indication that the speech is addressed 
to her claims, and especially to her appeal that he show pity for his 
wife and son, who will be left unprotected by his proposed suicide 
(652-3). However, at the same time, he indicates what it would 
mean, ethically and emotionally, for him to accede to her appeal, and 
to adopt the conception of ‘nobility’ (eugeneia) that she urges on him. 
To gauge the significance of his comments, we need to take account 
of the tone of the relevant lines, which is not only reflective but also 
bitterly ironic and overstated, a tone which recalls parts of Achilles’ 
great speech in Iliad 9.* ‘I, who at one time was terribly tough 
[é«aprépovv], like tempered steel, have been womanized in my 
speech [€0nAdvOnv oróu.a]'? by this woman here; I feel pity at the 
thought of her being left a widow among my enemies, and my child 
an orphan’ (650-3). Ajax's expression of pity in 652-3 (which I take 
to be unironic) signals that he sees the force of Tecmessa's appeal for 
pity in her speech (510-15) and thus, by inference, her presentation 
of the response to this appeal as constituting ‘nobility’. But the pre- 
ceding lines make it plain that he would need to become ‘a woman’ 
to make the response, and to accept the norm of nobility, that she 
urges on him; and, given his attitudes to masculinity and femininity, 
as expressed already, it is clear how unacceptable this would be to 
him.” 

A similar point applies to this notoriously over-stated assertion: 
‘In future, then, I shall know how to yield to [eixew] the gods, and to 
worship [océfew] the Atreidae. They are rulers; and so one must 
submit to them [Uzeucréov]' (666—8).?! Tecmessa's speech had failed 
to explore what it would mean, in practical or in ethical terms, for 
Ajax to be allowed to continue to act as the protector of his philoi, 
after his failed attack on the Greek leaders. Ajax here gives a graphic, 

U8 Cf. esp. Ai. 650-1, 666-8, 677-82, discussed in text to nn. 130-6 below, with Il. 


9. 315-22, 336-41, 356-63, 406-26. (See further 1.3 above, text to nn. 131-2, 144-8.) 
The effect of these lines, taken with the hints of Ajax's suicide (654—65, 684—92) must 


` also colour the tone of the reflective generalizations of 646—9, 669-76. 


73. oróua signifies both ‘speech’ and ‘edge’ (continuing the simile of the sword): see 
Winnington-Ingram (1980); 48, n. 111; and Kamerbeek (1953), ad loc. ` 

39 See Ai. 293, 586 (also Blundell (1989), 77-8), and the strongly male-centred con- 
ception of shame and nobility implied in 434-40, 460-6, 545-59, in which the 
dominant norm is that of the father as ideal or 'internalized other'. For a different 
reading of the lines (by reference to mystery cults) which seeks to explain why Ajax 
says not only that he would become a woman (if he did as Tecmessa asks) but that he 
has become one, see Seaford (1994), 282—4. 

1 On the pointed reversal of the expected phraseology, ‘worship the gods and yield 
to the Atreidae', see e.g. Winnington-Ingram (1980), 49. 
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but not wholly implausible, picture of what this would involve. At 
the same time, the strong language that he uses (taken against the 
background of Ajax's earlier assertions about what ‘nobility’ 
requires) indicate how unacceptable this course of action would be to 
him. The same point applies to his rhetorical question: ‘How shall 
we fail to learn to be self-controlled [sophronein]?' (677).? Tecmessa 
had not couched her appeal to him in the form of an appeal to him to 
be sophron, or with the stance often associated with this appeal, that 
of advising the other to control his emotions in what the speaker 


presents as being in his own best interests. But Ajax signals here. 


that acceding to the course of action that she urges on him would 


involve his becoming ‘self-controlled’ or ‘sensible’ in that sense; and 


that this is unacceptable to him. It is the more so since being sophron 
in this way, and in this context, would seem also to have the con- 
notation of submitting to another’s judgement and authority which 
it sometimes has elsewhere in this play. 

Ajax’s rhetorical question should be taken closely with the follow- 
ing lines: ‘Thave just learned to hate an enemy as much as is compat- 
ible with his becoming a friend again, and to want to help and 
benefit a friend as much as is compatible with his not remaining one 
always’ (678-82). I take it to be clear that Ajax is repudiating the 
kind of ‘sensible’ response embodied in these lines, one that he 
regards as the concomitant of agreeing to Tecmessa's request. Ajax's 


adherence, thus signalled, to the values of friendship and enmity is. 


sometimes taken as indicative of an ethical attitude which the play 
presents as being limited and rigid, and one that is, in any case, 
undercut by Ajax’s own recent attack on his (former) philoi, the 
Atreidae and Odysseus. Although it would be an over-simplifica- 
tion to suggest that the play validates totally Ajax’s ethical attitude, 


™ For the attitudes of the Atreidae to Ajax, see e.g. Ai. 1067-9, 1087-8, 1250-4. 
Thus, Ajax's use of ‘worship’ for the kind of response (abject supplication) that would 
be needed to enable him to be allowed to live may not be too wide of the mark. On 
Ajax’s claims about what ‘nobility’ requires, see text to nn. 110-15 above. 

7? The line has the form of a generalizing plural (‘we human beings’), like the alter- 
nating natural forces specified in 669-76; but the line clearly refers primarily to Ajax 
(cf. the plurals of 666-7, denoting Ajax), as is made explicit in 678. 

: ™ For sophronein used in this way see e.g. Ai. 1264-5, and, for cognate formula- 
tions, see Knox (1964), 12—13. See the appeals of this type by Odysseus and Phoenix 
in Il. 9 (see 3.3 above, text to nn. 57—63) by contrast with that of Ajax (text to nn. 64—7 
above), which Tecmessa's appeal resembles. . . 

I5 See Ai. 586, 1075, 1259; see further Goldhill (1986), 193—7, and, on the various 
senses of sophron, see Gill (19904), 80. i 

1 See e.g. Knox (1979), 128-9, 141-8; Blundell (1989), 85-8. 
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or the problematic acts which derive from this," I think that the play 
. does present this attitude as having ethical depth and consistency. 


The nub of his grievance against the Greek leaders, as I have 
suggested, is that their failure to award him the arms of Achilles is 
incompatible with the principles of fairness and reciprocity that 
should be present within a properly conducted philia. His attack on 
them constituted a protest at this breach in philia; and, though 
massively problematic, this protest is not unintelligible as an expres- 
sion of adherence to those principles. The failure of this protest 
means that, to stay alive, he would need now to come to terms with 
(or ^worship') friends who have, as he thinks, acted as enemies 
towards him; and also, in future, to maintain the kind of qualified (or 
false) friendship presented in these lines. Although, as his earlier 
comments indicate, to do so would meet the legitimate claims of his 
dependent philoi on his pity, this response, that of being 
^womanized' in speech, is incompatible with ‘nobility’, as he under- 
stands this.” His following instructions to Tecmessa, ‘to pray to the 
gods for the fulfilment of what my heart desires’, and to his men, ‘to 
tell Teucer, when he comes, to take care of me and to take thought 
[edvoeiv] for you’ (685-9), can be understood as a natural conclusion 
to the considerations by which he has, though obliquely, reaffirmed 
his original decision to kill himself. 

On this reading, Ajax’s ‘deception-speech’, like other speeches 
considered in this chapter, expresses the conflict between a deliber- 
ated exemplary gesture, based on reflection about general principles 
of co-operative living, and the more standard claims of philia, the 
validity of which are also recognized by the person concerned. The 
peculiar formal character of the speech is to be explained by 
reference to its role as an expression of this conflict. In I]. 9. 645-8, 


77 On the ethical complexity characteristic of the presentation of problematic 
heroes in the Iliad and Greek tragedy, see Ch. 2. 

238 See text to nn. 110~11 above and n. 111. Blundell (1989) goes some way towards 
acknowledging this point in 88-90. On the ethics of reciprocity, see 2.6 above, text to 
nn. 127-30. A 

139 Thus, it is not quite right to say, as Blundell does (1989, 86) that 'Ajax's indigna- 
tion at ingratitude is undermined by his treatment of his dependants’. Rather, there is 
an (acknowledged) tension between meeting the claims of his dependent philoi and 
carrying through his exemplary stance at the ingratitude of his fellow-chieftains; he 
chooses the latter course, but not in a way that negates the validity of the former. 

40 The lines can be seen as restating the position of 545-82, esp. 562~71, which are 
themselves an amplified restatement of the decision of 470-80. Thus, the speech as a 
whole is framed by an indirect (652) and direct (685-6) address to Tecmessa. 
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the conflict is expressed in a straightforward statement of the two 
claims which are involved, and in the reaffirmation (in my inter- 
pretation) of the claim of the exemplary gesture. In Med. 1021-80, 
the two claims are expressed, in part, in the two ‘voices’ with which 
Medea speaks in the course of the monologue. Again, the net result 
is the reaffirmation of the exemplary gesture, though this is not the 


note on which the monologue ends. In Ajax’s case, the two voices 


are, paradoxically, combined in the same lines. In the passages dis- 
cussed earlier, Ajax both expresses the ethical claims on his philia 
made by Tecmessa and indicates, by his bitter and ironic, tone (as 
well as by the contrast with his previous speeches) his rejection of 
the compromises involved in meeting those claims. In this sense, his 
speech contains a kind of internal dialogue, as he both expresses and 
rejects those claims in favour of those of his exemplary gesture." It 
also continues, and terminates, his argument on this question with 
Tecmessa in the previous scene. In the event, it is clear that his 


meaning is not apparent to Tecmessa and the chorus (who, of 


course, desperately want him to meet the claims which Tecmessa 


states), and may not be fully apparent to the audience immediately, . 


though it becomes clear when confirmed by the death-speech.!? 
None the less, the speech is still, I think, to be understood as, at a 
fundamental level, engaging in dialogue with Tecmessa's position, 
and in this way contributing to the larger 'dialectic' about the nature 
of nobility and philia embodied in the play as a whole.!? 

One element present in the other speeches discussed in this 
chapter but not, apparently, in the deception-speech is the use of 
psychological as well as ethical language to convey the complexity of 
the speaker's state of mind and the stance taken (of self-distancing 


" See also Blundell (1989), 84: ‘he gives us precisely the arguments we might have 
expected from some other character trying to dissuade him from suicide'; and 
Winnington-Ingram (1980), 47 n. 109. However, we need also to recognize the extent 
to which he meets those arguments by his implied stance, as described in text to 
nn. 128—40 above; 

2 See Ai. 807, 911-12, and 815-65. It does not follow from the misunderstanding 
of these figures that the audience is encouraged to see Ajax as trying to deceive them 
(why should he?). It is rather a matter of his debating within himself questions which 
they have raised but doing so at a level of generality and intensity which they cannot 
engage with, given their direct involvement with the outcome of his decision. See 
further Gill (19905), 19-20; and, on the comparable question of whether Achilles’ 
Peel involved) listeners understand his speech fully, 2.8 above, text to nn. 199- 

03. 


13 On the idea of Greek tragedies constituti 'di ic’ 
nga e of ‘dialectic’, see 2. , 
text to n. 86. : 8a typ ipiis 
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or affirmation) towards the ‘parts’ or forces within himself which are 
activated by the conflict. There is no obvious equivalent for Achilles’ 
identification of the ‘swelling heart’, or Medea’s identification of 
thumos (‘spirit’), as the force which determines the priority of the 
exemplary gesture. However, the speech can be seen as having a 
significant role within the nexus of psycho-ethical language formed 
by the play as a whole. In the preceding choral ode, Ajax’s men 
describe him, repeatedly, as ‘mad’; and, as Winnington-Ingram has 
brought out, the ‘madness’ they have in view is not so much that 
which made him attack the animals (rather than the Atreidae) but 
rather that which makes him insist on killing himself after the failure 
of his attack, in spite of the pleas of his philoi. The ‘deception- 
speech’ comes directly after this one; and it can be seen (within the 
play’s dialectic) as a kind of counter-argument to the characteriza- 
tion of Ajax's state of mind offered by the chorus. What the speech - 
shows is that Ajax is, in fact, capable of articulating the kind of atti- 
tudes that the chorus see as characteristic of 'sanity' and 'good 
sense’ (being sophron), rather than ‘madness’. However, as: 
explained, he also indicates his rejection of what this kind of 'good 
sense’ involves;'^ and he does so in a way that is thoughtful, though 
bitter, rather than passionate or ‘irrational’. In this sense, we can 
say that his speech disputes their characterization of his state of 
mind as ‘mad’. In effect, he says, that, if he is ‘mad’ to kill himself, 
this is a type of madness that rests on rational reflection and deliber- 
ate choice. Thus, the speech can be seen as contributing to a 


M* See Ai. 610-11, (‘living with [=afflicted by] divine madness’ [feta uavíg 
£óvavAos]); 614-16 (‘now he is pastured in the solitude of his own mind [ópevós 
'oloflóras] and has proved a great grief to his friends’); 625-6, 639-40 (‘no longer 
does he abide firm in the temper to which he was bred [avvrpódois | ópyaís] but keeps 
company outside it [éxrós ójuAei]'), the latter phrase suggesting that he is ‘beside 
himself', i.e. mad. See further Winnington-Ingram (1980), 32-8, also 42, whose trans- 
lation I cite for 614—16, 639-40. 

45 The chorus do not themselves use sophronein as the opposite of *madness' in 
596—645; but the contrast between sophronein and mania seems to be signalled at 133 
(see further Winnington-Ingram (1980), 20—1), and falls within the normal semantic 
range of sophronein. : 

16 See esp. 677 (‘How shall we fail to be self-controlled?', sophronein), and text to 
nn. 133-5 above. 

17 See text to nn. 126-8 above. 

48 Analogously, Achilles, in my view, reaffirms the response of the ‘swelling heart’ 
from which Phoenix tries to dissuade him (Il. 9. 553--4 and 646, taken with 3.3 above, 
text to nn. 83-4), and Medea, decisively, if not whole-heartedly, sides with the ‘plans’ 
that are the vehicle of her thumos (‘spirit’) in 1048-55, discussed in 3.5 below, text to 
nn. 164-8. On this pattern in heroic discourse, see Knox (1964), 17-18. 
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dialogue framed in psycho-ethical terms, even if it is not itself 
couched predominantly in those terms. 


3.5 MEDEA'S SELF-MASTERING ANGER 


The type of analysis offered in this chapter can also help us to frame ` 


an interpretation of another famous and controversial speech, 
Medea's great monologue (Med. 1021-80). Doing so can clarify the 
formal character and psychological thought-forms of the speech, as 
well as advancing the line of argument of this study. D 

As in the case of Odysseus’ address to his heart (3.2 above), my 


reading of the speech can be defined by contrast with Snell’s. For . 


Snell, this speech represents a crucial stage in the historico-cultural 
development of the idea of the self-conscious ‘I’. It represents the 
moment at which the person is sufficiently conscious of herself as a 
unified and autonomous entity to be aware of conflict within the self 
(as distinct from conflict between the ‘F and a quasi-autonomous 
force). "Here, for the first time, a human being is so completely on his 
own that the only motive he knows for his action is his passion and 
his reflection."^ The terms in which Snell analyses the conflict are 
significant: ‘passion’ and ‘reflection’; in place of the latter term, we 
find elsewhere ‘sound considerations’ or ‘reasonable intentions’ 
(1964, 52). The development which Snell seeks to trace is that of the 
idea of the person as an autonomous moral agent as well as a self- 
conscious T': As we have seen, Snell's understanding of what con- 
stitutes properly moral decision-making is Kantian in character. The 
terms of analysis reflect Kant’s view that moral decisions express the 
kind of rationality that abstracts from emotions and desires (at least 
from those emotions and desires not validated by the universal 
principles recognized by the agent's rationality). This understand- 
ing of morality promotes the contrast between (moral) ‘reason’ and 
(immoral, or at least non-moral) ‘passion’ that forms part of Snell’s 
reading of this speech. Snell uses these terms in connection with the 

final lines of the monologue, which he translates in this way: ‘Tam 

overcome by evil and I realize what evil I am about to do, but my. 

thumos [my agitation, my passion] is stronger than my bouleumata 

[sound considerations], that thumos which is to blame for the 


19 y 
i Ens (1964), 56, also 47-55; see further 1.1 above, text to nn. 20-5. 
ee 1.1 above, text to nn. 29-34; 1.3 above, text to nn. 114-15. 
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eatest evils that men commit." It is.clear from his account that he 
regards these lines not simply as the final ones but as the crucial, or, 
as he puts it, the 'decisive', lines in the speech (1964, 52, also 55). 

The interpretation of the speech offered here can be contrasted 
with Snell's on each of these points. Snell sees the significance of 
the speech as inhering in its presentation of individual isolation and 
self-consciousness, expressed, appropriately, in the mode of mono- 
logue, and, more precisely, soliloquy.” I emphasize, by contrast, 
the fact that the speech is, in large part, couched as dialogue, in 
which Medea responds in a real (though sometimes oblique) way to 
those addressed, principally, her children. Also, the speech as a 
whole, in both its dialogue and monologue sections, works out an 
ethical dilemma which derives from Medea’s decision to make a 
stand of principle in her interpersonal dispute with Jason. The 
working out of this ethical dilemma generates certain striking types 
of self-identification and self-distancing, including Medea’s dis- 
tancing herself from the thumos that urges the infanticide (1078- 
80). None the less, ethical reasons, as well as feelings, underlie 
each of the positions that make up Medea’s dilemma, including the 
position identified with thumos. Hence, the reason-passion con- 
trast, as used by Snell, is a poor instrument for characterizing the 
alternative positions in her dilemma. Also, I see the ‘decisive’ lines 
as being those in which Medea reaffirms her decision to commit 
infanticide (1049-55), whereas the final ones (though, of course, 
striking and memorable) are limited to expressing the painful 
impact of this reaffirmation. 

As stated already, I see the speech, like Iliad 9. 645-8 and Ajax’s 
‘deception-speech’, as centred on the conflict between a deliberated 
exemplary gesture, dramatizing Jason’s breach of the fundamental 
principles of philia, and the more standard claims on her philia 
represented by the children. The structure of the speech expresses 
this conflict. Medea’s response to the physical impact of the 

151 Med, 1078-80; as translated in Snell (1964), 52, Greek terms transliterated. Fora 
different translation, see text to nn. 179—80 below. 


152 On this understanding of the significance of soliloquy, see 3.4 above, text to 
n. 124, and refs. in n. 124. f 

33 Med, 1021-41 are addressed (though with veiled meaning) to the children, as are 
1069-77; 1042-8 (and perhaps 1049—55) are addressed to the chorus, see the vocative, 
'women', in 1043, and the echoes of her earlier exchange with the chorus (797, 816— 
18) in 1046-7, 1049-50. Thus, only 1065-9, 1078-80, and (if genuine) 1056-64 are 


. actually monologue; and all these lines (except 1056-8) can be conceived as a con- 


tinuation of the confidential address to the chorus in 1042-8. 
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children, and to the bonds of mother-son reciprocity underlying this 
impact, leads her first to repudiate her planned gesture, and then, in 
a counter-move, to reaffirm it. In the latter part of the speech, this 
sequence is partially replayed: the physical impact of the children, 
and their imminent loss, leads Medea to distance herself from her 


plans, now reaffirmed, but without repudiating them wholly." The’ 
presentation of the conflict differs from the cases considered so far, 


in that Medea herself articulates the more standard type of ethical 
appeal (in her response to the children 1042-8) which, in the other 
cases, is expressed by others (by Ajax in Iliad 9, and Tecmessa in the 
Ajax). However, as we have seen, this move is anticipated partly by 


Ajax's ‘deception-speech’, in which. Ajax indicates both the argu- 


ments against his exemplary gesture and the grounds for reaffirming 
this. Ajax does so in the same lines, by his bitterly ironic phrasing of 
the counter-arguments. But, in Medea's case, the conflict is 
expressed in the different voices, and to some extent, the different 


'selves', which speak in the different parts of the speech. The ` 


resulting dialogue between different voices has been seen, since 
Antiquity, as one of the most striking features of the speech. None 
the less, a single line of argument runs through all, or at least most, 
of the speech, and it is one which derives from the type of ethical 
conflict just described. 

In the discussion of the Medea in the preceding chapter, I cited the 
opening lines of Medea’s speech, addressed to the children (1021— 
41), as an expression of the way in which human lives, with their 
finite time-span, can become deeply bonded by reciprocal acts of 
philia, and, thus, as an expression of the point that underlies 
Medea's exemplary vengeance through infanticide. I also noted the 
paradox that, in order to dramatize the offensiveness of Jason’s 
failure to respect the significance of the bonding of human lives 
through philia, she herself chooses to sever the mother-child bond 


5* See Med. 1040~1, registering the physical impact of the children in 1021-39; 
1042-8, repudiating the plans, and 1049-55, reaffirming them. Cf. 1069—76, register- 
ing the physical impact of the children, and distancing herself from, but not wholly 
repudiating, her plans in 1078-80. On 1056-64, see text to nn. 169-75 below. 

, 5 This is true in so far as the different phases of the speech, and the different posi- 
tions adopted, involve certain types of self-identification and self-distancing. See Gill 
(1987), 25-31, and text to nn. 164-8, 176-84, 189-90 below; also Pucci (1980), 138-44, 
with the qualification made in n. 167 below. 

: "i On Greek philosophical responses to the monologue, see Gill (19834) and 3.6 
elow. 
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in this appalling way.” These lines are marked by the interlacing of 
‘T and ‘you’ that is also a marked feature of Medea's speech in her 
agon with Jason, and that is notable by its absence from Jason's 
response (‘I would have held your bridal-torch, you would have 
wrapped me in my shroud ... you will live [as she pretends] 
deprived of a mother ... I shall live, deprived of you, my 
children.').5 These lines culminate in the agitated questions to the 
children (‘Why do you gaze at me with those eyes, children? Why do 
you smile your last smile at me?’ 1040-1) which generate the crucial 
internal debate of 1042—55, in which she first repudiates, and then 
reaffirms, her exemplary gesture.” 

The internal debate of 1042-55 is couched, on the face of it, solely 
in terms of carrying out a mode of vengeance which wil] maximize 
Jason's pain, without explicit reference to the larger principles 
which, in my view, underlie her revised choice of a mode of 
vengeance.'? However, the suggestive opening lines of the mono- 
logue give a larger significance to the arguments for and against her 
vengeance;’* and those arguments also resonate against other key 
lines in the larger dialectic of the play. When Medea asks herself why 
she should suffer twice as much in order to give pain to the 
children's father, and answers that she will not be humiliated by 
letting her enemies go ‘unpunished’ (é{nuious), the question and 
answer gain significance from their role in this larger dialectic. 
Implicit here is the calculation that it is ^worth' her pain to dramatize 
Jason's breach of reciprocity in philia by the kind of pain she 
imposes.? Also, like Achilles and Ajax before her, Medea's 

157 See 2.9 above, text to nn. 265-7. l 

158 See the reiterated interlacing of ‘you’ and ‘me’ in 1021-2 (odàv . . . uè); 1024~5 
(èyà ... e ddv); 1029 (pds and understood éyà); 1033 (piv . . . ue); 1036-8 (adv 
... poi |úpeis). My translation gives the gist of 1025-7, 1032-4, 1023, 1036-7, in that 
order. On comparable language in the agon, see 2.9 above, esp. nn. 232, 245, 254. 

79 This internal debate stands at the centre of the speech, flanked (if we ignore lines 


1056-64) by the partly similar sections 1021-41 and 1065-80. 

19 Cf. 1046—7, 1049-50 with 797, 817; on the latter passages, see discussion in 2.9. 
above, text to n. 211. 

161 e.g. the point that to be deprived of the type of parent-child reciprocity 
specified in 1021-39 is kakon (1046-7), i.e. bad for the parent as well as the children, 
seems to be part of what Medea tries to bring home to Jason by her exemplary killing: 
see 2.9 above, esp. text to n. 280. 

12 See esp. 1360-2: Medea: '. . . I’ve reached your heart, as is right.’ Jason: ‘But you 
yourself are pained and are a partner in troubles [«axcv xowwvds}.’ Medea: ‘Grasp 
this firmly; it relieves my pain for, ‘my pain gives profit’, Ave. 8' dAyos], if you are not 
able to laugh at me.’ On the final agon, within which this exchange falls, and on its 
significance in the play's dialectic, see 2.9 above, text to nn. 272-81. 
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‘humiliation’ is not just a matter of being worsted in status, but also 
of her being worsted in a way that she sees as unjustified and, 
indeed, deeply offensive by proper standards of philia, thus validat- 
ing the ‘punishment’ that she imposes on him, and the ‘sacrifice’ 
that she makes of the children for this purpose. 


Thus, the ethical conflict expressed in the internal debate of 1042-: 
55 can be understood as being between the recognition of a standard 


ethical claim (the claim of the children on Medea's philia) and that of 
Medea's exemplary gesture. The patterns of self-identification and 
self-distancing in the lines reflect the character of this conflict. For 
Snell, the conflict lies between the 'passion' which urges her to com- 


mit infanticide and the ‘sound considerations’ which oppose this.!5* 


However, the interpretation offered here suggests a different way of 
understanding Medea's psycho-ethical division. In relation to 
Medea's deliberated and ethically grounded objectives, the desire to 
spare the children and to reject her plans represents the more 


‘impulsive’ and (in a sense) ‘unreasonable’ desire. It represents the ` 


equivalent of Odysseus' impulse to kill the women-servants right 
away, as well as the response of Achilles and Ajax to the claims of 
their feelings made by their philoi.!* The fact that this response leads 
her to distance herself twice from her 'plans' (1044, 1048) is sig- 
nificant in this respect. By this stage in the play, the term 'plan' 
(bouleuma) has come especially to signify both Jason's one-sided 
mode of planning and also, paradoxically, the one-sided planning by 
which Medea seeks to dramatize the ethical offensiveness of Jason's 
mode of planning.' Thus, for Medea to abandon these plans is to 


13 On Achilles, see 3.3 above, text to nn. 68-85 (noting, esp., the ref. to 9. 386—7, 
text to n. 85); on Ajax, see 3.4 above, esp. text to nn. 110-13. Medea describes the 
children's killing as a 'sacrifice' in 1054 (contrast 796); on the possible basis in ritual 
for this description, see Pucci (1980), 132-5. The use of the term ‘punishment’ in this 
connection may seem question-begging; Mackenzie (1981), 10—17, 67, 88, reserves 
punishment' for reprisals which are authorized by judicial institutions, and not taken 
by interested individuals. But the fact that Medea (on my view) sees her vengeance as 
validated by Jason's breach of general principles of philia arguably confers on her 
vengeance an analogous status to that of (exemplary) punishment by an institution, a 
point which also applies to Achilles and Ajax. 

1$ Snell (1964), 52, cited in text to n. 151 above: Snell is referring specifically to 
1079-80, but the point would also apply to the conflict expressed in 1042—55. 

15 See Od. 20. 9-21, and 3.2 above, concluding para.; Il. 9. 645, and 3.3 above, text 
to nn. 65-85; 3.4 above, text to nn. 122-30. : 

166 See Med. 567, 772, 886, 893 (Medea pretends that her ‘plans’ have now been 
Pon into line with Jason's). See also 2.9 above, text to nn. 244-5, 265; Foley (1989), 
4-5. 
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give up the ethical stance and objectives that are central to her role in 
the argument of the play. Thus, her subsequent reaffirmation of 
those plans and the mode of ‘punishment’ and ‘sacrifice’ that they 
involve . (1049-50, 1053-4), together with the disowning of the 
“cowardly self’ (rHs éujs «áxys) that allowed such ‘soft argument 
into my mind’ (uaAÜako)s Aóyovs dpevi, 1051-2) is wholly under- 
standable.'* This reaffirmation, while appalling in its consequences 
(to Medea as well as to us), represents the more 'reasonable' position 
in the debate, in the sense of the one that is more firmly grounded on 
reflectively-based deliberation.!6? 

The lines following Medea's reaffirmation of her plans (1055-64) 
present several acute problems of sense and interpretation, which 
have been much discussed in recent years, and have led some 
scholars, such as David Kovacs (1986), to treat them as post- 
Euripidean interpolation.'? The most obvious problem is that, after 
appealing to herself not to kill the children but to take them with her 
to Athens (‘there’, éxei, 1058), she replies by affirming that she must 
kill the children herself rather than have them killed by enemies 
(1059-63); and her enemies, presumably, are here, in Corinth. There 
is a further problem in seeing why Medea rejects the idea of sparing 
the children for this new reason (to avoid their being killed by 
others) rather than for the reason just restated (the fulfilment of her 
revenge plan with its larger ethical implications). Itis true that this 
new reason is couched in a form which is consistent with her general 
stance: to have the children killed by her enemies would be to add a 


167 Pucci (1980), 136-41, also 97-9, 152-4, thinks that, because Medea has a long- 
term plan, the debate in 1042-80 and the shifts in self-distancing and self- 
identification are nothing more than the expression of ‘the maneuver of self-pity’ 
(p. 137). But this does not follow; the conflict of 1042-55 is a real one (i.e. based on 
competing ethical claims, the validity of which Medea recognizes) even if Medea's 
long-term plan entails that preference be given to one position rather than another. 
Pucci's reading reflects his deconstructive mode of interpretation and his view of 
Medea's use of ‘the rhetoric of self-pity’ to mask its inner contradictions: see his 
pp. 16-17, 44-5, 72-7, 154-6. 

168 Rickert (1987) also stresses that Medea has powerful ethical grounds for killing 
the children (as an appropriate punishment for perjury, 106-13), in spite of the con- 
flict of values and feelings that this generates (114-16). 

19 M. D. Reeve (1972) and Diggle (1984) excise the whole of 1056-80; but I accept 
Kovacs's arguments against doing so: see further Gill (1987), 25-6. 

V? This new motive is introduced, more plausibly, after the messenger-speech, 
which brings more urgency to the situation. The fact that 1062—3— 1240—1 and that 
the lines fit better in the later context lends support to the idea that 1056—64 (or at least 
1059—63/4) have been supplied on the basis of the later passage. On the problem of 
translating 1064 in an intelligible way, see Kovacs (1986), 346-7. . 
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new. twist to her unjustified humiliation. Also, her role in pre- 
empting this humiliation by killing the children herself, seems, to 
judge from her oath to the avenging Furies, to be conceived as 
having a kind of religious force." However, there remains the 
. problem of seeing why she needs to introduce any new reason for 
infanticide at all at this point. 

The only possible explanation seems to be that she is so appalled 
by the nature of her own vengeance-plan (a reaction expressed iri the 
urgent self-address of 1056-8) that she needs to find a fresh argu- 
ment, with a ‘clinching’ impact; and the necessity of the children’s 
death (at someone's hands) is the one that she produces. I see no 


clear way of explaining the illogicality noted earlier"? except that it . 


may reflect the idea, which also appears in Greek philosophy, that 
psycho-ethical conflict can manifest itself in incomplete or dubious 
reasoning."? But the fact that such an explanation is needed high- 
lights the fact that, in this part of the speech, unlike the rest, the line 
of argument is localized or strained, and does not turn on the central 
ethical conflict, which is so clearly articulated in 1042-55. Also, the 
type of self-distancing expressed in 1056-8 is more extreme than we 
find elsewhere in the speech, including the final lines, 1078—80.174 
These considerations lend support to the view of scholars such as 
Kovacs that the lines have been interpolated; and that the speech 
runs better if we go from 1055 directly to 1065.75 


71 Cf. 1060-1 with 1049 (also 797, 807—10), and cf. 1059 with 1054. The oath in 
1059 seems to suggest that Medea will herself act as a (pre-emptive) Fury, punishing 
her enemies (who would otherwise kill her children), by killing them first (and so pre- 
venting them from doing so). See further Gill (1987), 29. 

is How does 1059-64 answer the appeal to take the children ‘there’, i.e. to Athens? 

See eg Arist. NE 7. 3 (on akrasia), esp. 1147*14—"17; and Charles (1984), 178— 
81. But the illogicality runs very deep. If the children can be saved (1056-8), they do 
not need to die. And, if they need to be killed to maximize Jason's pain (1046), they do 
not also need to die to avoid their being killed by the Corinthians. Foley (1989), 84-5 
does not quite face the full force of the illogicality involved. 

Vi Don’t, spirit [thumos], don't do this; let them be, wretched one, spare the 


children; living there with me, they will give you joy’. The ‘personalizing’ of thumos. . 


(cf. Od. 20. 18-21, discussed in 3.2 above, text to nn. 29-30) and the allocation of dual 
functions (anger, pleasure) to thumos are not wholly unparalleled; see Gill (1987), 28— 
9, and Foley (1989), 69~71. But the self-division is still much sharper than in 1078-80, 
discussed in text to nn. 180-7 below, and less coherently related to Medea's central 
discussion: see Pucci (1980), 138-9. Aristophanes’ Acharnians might be taken as 
parodying the self-address of Med. 1056-8 in lines 450, 480, 485, but is probably 
better taken as parodying the self-exhortation of Med. 1242-9. 

ij My agreement with Kovacs on this point does not mean that I share his con- 
ception of tragic ‘heroism’, adumbrated in (1986), 350-2, and (1980), 300-3, and 
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The last section of the speech (1065-80), by contrast, is readily 
intelligible as an expression of sorrowful resignation at the con- 
sequences of the reaffirmation of her decision to go through with the 
killing of the children.” This section constitutes a partial replaying 
of the first three stages of the speech (1021~41, 1042-8, 1049-55),1”” 
but with the difference that, after the reaffirmed decision of 1049-55, 
her response to the physical impact of the children, and to the 
ethico-emotional claim on her philia that this represents, is one of 
qualified self-distancing and not the total repudiation, followed by 
reaffirmation, found earlier"? 


It is in the light of this interpretation of the last section of the 
speech that I understand the meaning of the famous final lines: 


` z ` f EJ z z 
kaè uavÜávo pèv ota Spav uéààw kaká, 
Bvp.às ĝè xpeíoamv Thy épðv Povàevuárwv, 
Somep peyiotrwv alrtos xakàv Bporois. 


As we saw, these lines form the basis of Snell's interpretation of 
the speech, and are understood by him in this way: ‘I realize what 
evil I am about to do, but my thumos [my agitation, my passion] is 
stronger than my bouleumata [sound considerations], that thumos 
which is to blame for the greatest evils that men commit.’ The 
translation that I prefer is this: ‘I know that what I am about to do is 
bad, but anger is master of my plans, which is the source of human 
beings' greatest troubles.' The relevant issues emerge more clearly in 


developed at length in (1987), which seems to be informed by the limited view of 
shame ethics criticized by Williams (1993); see 1.3 above, text to nn. 121-4. 


V6 Although 1021-80 is not to be understood quite as a deliberative monologue, of 
the Iliadic type (Medea is rather responding to a decision already made, announced in 
791—810), its structure is similar to the deliberative monologues. The statement of the 
dilemma (1042) is followed first by the consideration of a course of action which the 
figure has some reason to adopt (1042—8) and then by its rejection (1049-55); this is 
followed in this case by a response to this rejection, and one which perhaps develops 
the note of resignation in Il. 11. 410 and 22. 130; see further 1.2 above, text to nn. 63- 
97: : 
V7 The image of herself and her children being set on different 'roads', which are 
painful for each of them (1067-8), picks up the earlier characterization of their future 
(1024, 1036-7). The (unbearable) impact of the children's physical presence is 
registered in 1070-6, as in 1040—4; but, whereas Medea says goodbye to her ‘plans’ in 
1044 and 1048, in 1076 it is the children that she sends away. 

75 Thus, the attitude of 1236-40, in which she urges herself to bring her vengeance- 
plan to its conclusion, despite her countervailing love for the children (1247, 1250), is 
comprehensible as a continuation of the state of mind expressed in 1021—55 (and 791— 
819). 7 

V? Snell (1964), 52, cited above, text to n. 151. 
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Helene Foley's expanded translation: ‘I understand what sort of bad 


things I am about to do, but my heart-determined-on-revenge 


[thumos] is master over my [revenge] plans, a[n avenging] heart that 
is generally the greatest cause of bad consequences for mortals.” 
There are three principal differences between Snell's version and 
that of Foley and myself, and these carry large implications for 
understanding the attitude expressed in the lines. Like Foley, | think 
that bouleumata (1079) must be taken to be the revenge-plans dis- 
missed and reaffirmed earlier in the speech, and not the 'sound con- 
siderations' or 'reasonable intentions' that Medea offers against 
these plans.'?! Also, since the thumos (‘spirit’, ‘heart’, or "anger') in 
1042-9 seems clearly to be treated here as the agent of those plans,’ 
kreisson cannot have its usual meaning of 'stronger than' and must 
have its other possible meaning of ‘is master over’ or ‘controls’. 
Thirdly, kaka should not, in my view, be taken to denote moral ‘evil’, 
a notion closely associated by Snell with emotional ‘agitation’ or 


‘passion’. To say this is not to say that kaka is wholly devoid of 


ethical colour. But the primary sense of kaka in the preceding line 
(1077) and earlier in the speech (1046-7) seems clearly to be 


‘troubles’ or ‘sorrows’. In Medea's ethical outlook, to bring about - 


‘troubles’ for oneself as well as one’s philoi is clearly, in some sense, 
‘wrong’ as well as ‘bad’. But it does not follow from this that kaka 
can be rendered appropriately as (moral) evils, as Snell does. 
Underlying this difference over the interpretation of these famous 
lines are larger differences of intellectual framework. Snell, in his 
post-Hegelian picture of human civilization, sees these lines as the 
first expression in European culture of a crucial type of self- 
awareness: the consciousness of the conflict between reason and 
passion within a single, unified subject. Here as elsewhere, his post- 
Kantian assumptions shape his understanding of the conflict as one 


between morally guided rationality and the non-moral, or immoral, ` 


89 Foley (1989), 71, modified slightly. 

181 See text to n. 166 above. j 

192 See Med. 1056 (if genuine), and Foley (1989), 68-70, countering A. Dihle’s 
suggestion that thumos signifies ‘maternal love’. For the use of thumos in connection 
with the feelings of anger prompted by humiliation and indignation, see I]. 9. 255, 386, 
496, 595, 598, 629, 635; 3.3 above, text to nn. 58-68. - 

183 See Diller (1966), whose interpretation is accepted by Stanton (1987) and Foley 
(1989), 68, though rejected by many other scholars, e.g. M. D. Reeve (1972), 59 n. 2; 
Kovacs (1986), 351 n. 12. 

1 See further Gill (1987), 30, n. 20; Rickert (1987), 95-6. 
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‘agitation’ of passion. This reading implies, both that Medea, in 
these lines, repudiates wholly the 'calamitous passion' (p. 51) that is 
at work on her; and that her characterization of her state of mind in 
these lines is the crucial utterance in the speech, indeed, in the whole 
play. In the contrasting reading of the speech, and of its 
concluding lines offered here, Medea's repudiation of her thumos, 
her motivation for infanticide, is partial, even in the concluding lines. 
Although 'she' distances herself from her thumos, the thumos is still 
acknowledged as the master of ‘my’ plans («peíoowv ràv épàv 
BovAevu rav). In spite of the recognition of the ‘badness’ of the acts 
for which thumos is responsible (1079-80), this badness is presented 
as inherent in what ‘she’ intends to do. The qualified character of 
her repudiation is related to the fact that, earlier in the speech, she 
has endorsed these same bouleumata and the motivation that 
underlies them, in spite of registering the force of the motherly 
claims that are also expressed here (1040—55). It is this endorsement 
that is the decisive assertion in the speech and the one which issues 


ultimately in action which Medea presents subsequently as justi- ' 


fied.'5 Thus, in the larger context of the play it is the reaffirmation of 
her plans that counts as the ‘reasonable’ response, while these final 
lines express an intelligible (but subordinate) response to that 
reaffirmation. 

If we compare this speech, taken as a whole, with the other 
passages considered in this chapter, it clearly exhibits more striking 
kinds, and variations, of self-identification and distancing than those 
other passages. The closest parallel, in this respect, is Odysseus’ 
combination of identification with, and distancing from, his heart 
(kardia) in Odyssey 20, rather than Achilles’ characterization of his 
heart as ‘swelling with anger’ in Iliad 9. 646, which I take as signify- 
ing a more straightforward reaffirmation of his anger.” However, 


385 See text to nn. 149-51 above; and, on Kant, 4.2 below, text to nn. 9-12. 

186 Snell (1964), 51-2, 54-5, esp. (p. 55): ‘Medea’s monologue culminates in this 
distinction [between ‘passion and reason'] and this monologue is the gist of the whole 
drama.’ 

187 Since 1078 (‘what I intend to do is bad’) already contains a sense of submission 
as well as agency, I see no reason to emend Spay wéAAw (“I intend to do’) to roàuýow 
(‘I shall dare’ and ʻI shall undergo’), as e.g. Kovacs (1986), 351-2 and Foley (1989), 71 
n. 36, wish to do. ' 

188 See 1236—50, and Medea's defence of her act in the final agon with Jason, dis- 
cussed in 2.9 above, text to nn. 286-9. - 

!9 See above, 3.2, text to nn. 29-30, 47—50; 3.3, text to nn. 68-85. 
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Medea's monologue is closer to the other passages in the kind of 
conflict which gives rise to this special combination of self- 
identification and distancing. This is the conflict between ‘a 
reflectively-based exemplary gesture and more standard ethical 


claims; and this combination of self-identification and distancing 


constitutes one of the ways in which the person concerned expresses 
this conflict and reaffirms the exemplary gesture.” 


3.6 GREEK POETIC AND PHILOSOPHICAL MODELS 
OF SELF-DIVISION 


I conclude this chapter by taking up a question raised at its . 


beginning, that of the relationship between Greek poetic and Greek 
philosophical models of self-division.'?! The question that interests 
me most is whether or not there is any analogue in Greek philosophy 
for the kind of psycho-ethical conflict on which I have laid most 
emphasis (between the hero's reassertion of the reflectively based 
exemplary gesture and her recognition of conventional ethical 
claims); '? and, if so, whether Greek philosophers themselves show 
any awareness of this resemblance. It is by pursuing this question 
that we can see more clearly the significance of this topic for my 
larger project, that of defining the ‘objective-participant’ character of 
the model of personality which is, in my view, embodied in Greek 
poetry and philosophy. I do so, in the first instance, by considering 
the relationship between the poetic pattern and Greek philosophical 
analyses of psycho-ethical conflicts, such as akrasia. But, as becomes 
clear, it is open to question whether this is the area of Greek philo- 
sophical thinking where the most significant parallels are to be 
found. 

The relationship between Greek philosophical thinking about 
akrasia and poetic patterns has been explored extensively in con- 
nection with one example in particular, namely that of Medea’s 
monologue, especially 1078-80. There has been much debate on 
whether these lines (together with Phaedra’s in Hipp. 373-90) form 


7? The conflict conveyed in Med. 1021-80 by self-identification and distancing is 
conveyed by Achilles in the adversative form of Il. 9. 645-8 and in S. Ai. 646-92 by 
the contrast between the surface, and the genuine, meaning of the lines, the latter 
indicated by the ironic phraseology. f 

P! See 3.1 above, text to n. 24. 

12 See refs, in n. 23 above. 
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part of an argument between Euripides and Socrates about whether 
human beings are psychologically capable of acting against their 
own better judgement.’ However, more helpful for my purposes is 
a discussion of the psycho-ethical significance of the lines in 
Galen,** which brings out clearly the extent (and the limits of the 
extent) to which Greek philosophers interpret such cases in the way 
that I have done here. . 

The question of how to interpret the significance of Medea's lines 
comes up in the course of Galen's criticism of Chrysippus' Stoic 
account of human psychology and of emotion or passion (pathos). 
Chrysippus argued for a strongly unified model of the human 
psyche, according to which emotions depended on (or, more 
strongly, were) beliefs. This reflected the standard Stoic view that 
human motivation is ‘rational’ in the sense that it involves ‘assent’ to 
rational (that is, verbal) impressions. To experience an emotion 
is to assent to a certain kind of impression, namely, the 'fresh' or 
newly formed impression that something is good or bad; to believe 
that it is right to react in a certain way; and to have the correlated 
psychophysical reaction. Galen, on the other hand, argued for 
(what he took to be) the Platonic model of the psyche as a complex of 
rational and non-rational parts. Emotions such as anger and desires 
such as lust are functions of the ‘spirited’ (thumoeides) and 'appeti- 


` tive’ (epithumetikon) parts of the psyche, whereas beliefs and reason- 


ing belong to the rational (logistikon) part." 


This general difference issues in a radically different reading of the 
psychology of Medea’s monologue. Galen takes it as the portrayal of 


13 Plato, Prt. 352b-357e is usually taken as providing relevant evidence for the 
approach of the historical Socrates; for the (supposedly) Socratic theory, see text to 
n. 221 below. On the question whether there was such a Socrates—Euripides debate, 
see e.g. Snell (1948), (1964), 47-69, Irwin (1983); for a review of the debate, see Rickert 
(1987), 91—105; for a re-examination of the relationship between Euripides, Socrates, 
and the sophists, see Evans (1994). 

14 Gal. PHP. 3—4; for specific passages, see nn. 197-8, 200-2 below. . 

35 Gal, PHP. 4. 1. 14-2. 44, De Lacy, pp. 238-47. See also LS 65B, D, J, K; 1.2 
above, text to nn. 68-9. . 

19$ Galen sees himself as maintaining the theory of Pl R. 435c-444a (on 
which, see 4.2 below) and Phaedrus (Phdr.) 253c-256e, which he sees as 
consistent with the type of Stoic psychology maintained by Posidonius (on the 
latter, see LS 65], K, N). The reliability of Galen’s account of Posidonius, and of 
the latter's criticisms of Chrysippus, has been questioned by Fillion-Lahille 
(1984), 121-99, and Cooper (1998); see further Price (1995), 175-8. See also Gill 
(1998b) on the adequacy of Galen's reading of Platonic as well as Stoic 


psychology. 
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the struggle of reason (logismos) against anger ( thumos) in Medea's 
psyche: 


She knew what an unholy and terrible thing she was doing, whendhe set 
out to kill her children, and therefore she hesitated . . . Then anger dragged 
her again to the children by force, like some disobedient horse that has over- 


powered the charioteer; then reason in turn drew her back and led her away, 
then anger again exerted an opposite pull, and then again reason. Con- 


sequently, being repeatedly driven up and down by the two of them, when 
she has yielded to anger [she utters lines 1078-80], l 


Galen contrasts the process depicted with that presented in Od. 
20. 18-21, a passage noted by Plato in connection with psychic 
division (R. 441b): ‘she says that anger overpowers her reason, and 


therefore she is forcibly led by anger to the deed, quite the opposite 


of Odysseus, who checked his anger with reason.” 
To understand Chrysippus’ contrasting reading, which Galen 


reports, we need to be clear about the precise sense in which- 


emotions (pathe) are ‘rational’ in Chrysippus’ theory. They are 
rational in the sense that they involve (or are) beliefs, that is, assents 
to verbal impressions. But they are not rational (or, to mark the 
different sense, 'reasonable')'? in the sense of being the beliefs that 
a perfectly reasonable, or ‘wise’ (sophos) person would have. They 
constitute false, and, in this respect, unreasonable, beliefs about 
what is really good; their falsity is sometimes conveyed by the idea 
that pathe consist in the ‘rejection’ or ‘disobedience’ of the reason- 


17 PHP 3. 3. 14-16 ; 

: . 3. ; pp. 188-9 De Lacy, tr. De Lacy. For other comment 
Mea s monologues which reflect Galen’s m ieepietation see 3-4. 23-5, pp. es De 
fom the ref iar. 202 below, taken with PHP v a dr D a. [seem clear 
Cie cee 2 j , 4. 1. 14-17, pp. 238-9 De Lacy, that 
RRA aponde l o Chrysippus reading of Medea's monologue in the latter’s 

18 PHP 5. 3. 17, tr. de Lacy: 
. 17, tr. y; also 3.3.17—22, pp. 188-91 De Lacy. See al 
e y. See also Pl. R. 
ue D. 2 aed a eee esp. n. In fact, Galen's analysis differs from these 
I r T. 253-6) in being couched not just in terms of the 
epay Sereen psychic parts but also of a ‘she’ (adr#) who is Magd alternately 
: i DE ee : E n Dui (partial) Platonic analogues for the latter formulation, 
son (1993) ; 145-6, n. 6; on Galen's psychological model in general, see Hankin- 
‘Reasonable’ signifies the ethicall i i i 
7” "Reasor : y normative use of rationality; see n. 16 above. 
HDD CA Ut be drawn in quite this way in Greek, in which logos (reas) 
"m Kd a ( rational/reasonable’ ) carries both descriptive and normative significance 
ut the distinction is crucial in Stoic and other Greek theories and needs to be con- 


veyed in other ways (though the fact that this distinction is i i i 
Sce frihet a Below, bs is at this distinction is involved is often missed); 
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ableness of which all human beings are constitutively capable. 
They are also fresh beliefs, and correlated with certain intense 
psychophysical reactions, such as 'shrinking' at a supposedly bad 
thing and 'swelling' at a supposedly good thing. The pathos is 
characterized as an ‘irrational [that is, "anreasonable'] and unnatural 
movement of the psyche and an excessive impulse [horme]'. It is 
compared to the movement of running rather than walking legs; the 
process of running involves human choice, but, when the movement 
gets going, it cannot be controlled in the way that walking can.” 
Chrysippus seems to have introduced these lines of Medea's into 
his discussion of pathe as an illustration of the difference between a 
mistake of judgement (hamartema) and an emotion or passion 
(pathos). Both states involve false, misguided beliefs, but it is only 
the pathos that also involves the affective features described in the 
preceding paragraph."? A related difference is that in the case of a 
pathos, though not a hamartema, conflict can arise between judge- 
ments (at least, between some judgements) and emotional responses. 
This occurs even though, in Chrysippus' theory, emotions too 
depend on beliefs or judgements. In some cases, the conflict derives 
from the fact that the belief causing the emotional response is not 
fully recognized by the person concerned (or that change in belief is 
not fully recognized). This generates conflict with beliefs that the 
person is aware of having.” Medea's case represents a much starker 
type of conflict. Chrysippus' interest in her monologue (which is 
well-attested)?* seems to have centred on the fact that she is acutely 


209 See LS 65] (—- PHP. 4. 2. 10-18, pp. 240-3 De Lacy). The point that a rational 
animal naturally follows (normative) reason but sometimes disobeys or rejects it is one 
of the ways in which Chrysippus conveys the idea identified in n. 199 above. See also 
PHP 4. 2. 19-27, pp. 242~5 De Lacy; 4. 4. 16-18, pp. 254-5 De Lacy. 

21 See PHP. 4. 2. 1-18, including the quoted characterization of pathos in 4. 2. 8, 
pp. 238-43 De Lacy. See also LS 65A-D, J, K. 

9" PHP 4. 2. 24-7, pp. 242-5 De Lacy; also 4. 6. 19-22, pp. 274-5 De Lacy (also 4. 4. 
23-8, pp. 256-7 De Lacy); I take it that the first two passages refer to the same passage 
in Chrysippus' work on the passions. Lam grateful to Richard Sorabji for clarifying my - 
understanding of the nature of this distinction. 

23 This seems to be the core of Chrysippus’ explanation for two kinds of case: (1) in 
which the affective reactions (e.g. crying in grief) occur (apparently) without the 
appropriate belief, and (2) in which the belief (apparently) persists but the affective 
reactions cease; see PHP 4. 7. 12-19, esp. 15-16, pp. 284-5 De Lacy, also n. 209 


below. 
28 On Chrysippus’ special interest in E. Med. see Diogenes Laertius (DL) 7. 180, as 


well as refs. in n. 202 above. Although Chrysippus may have cited E. Med. 1078-9 
only once, he seems to have given it a prominence which stimulated Galen's repeated 


responses (n. 197 above). 
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aware, and aware at the relevant time, of the fact that her emotional 
response derives from misguided beliefs. She is, thus, a particularly 
clear example of someone whose misguided action (as Chrysippus 
sees it) does not just derive from ethical (hamartema): 


Medea, on the other hand, was not persuaded by any reasoning to kill her. 


children; quite the contrary, so far as reasoning goes, she says that she 


understands how bad the acts are that she is about to perform, but her anger . 


is stronger than her deliberations; that is, her affection [pathos] has not been 
made to submit and does not follow reason as it would a master, but throws 
off the reins and disobeys the command." 


Chrysippus' point here is not that Medea's response does not 
involve any rationality. It would be as true for him as it is for a later 
Stoic, Epictetus, that Medea's lines imply her assent to the impres- 
sion that it is better to take vengeance on her husband than to save 
the lives of her children.*6 But Chrysippus' interest here is not 


centred on this point, but on the way in which a passion can coexist . 


with, and overcome, the awareness that the passion is based on a 
false or unreasonable judgement. 

It is not Chrysippus' view that all passions are of this type. He 
seems also to have cited, in this connection, instances of ‘blind’, 
inarticulate rage, in which there is no such awareness." But 
Chrysippus seems to have been especially interested in the pheno- 
menon represented by Medea, in which people persist in the pas- 
sion, in spite of being aware of its unreasonableness. He comments, 
in this context: ‘For that reason we can hear utterances of the follow- 
ing kind both in the case of lovers and persons with other violent 
desires, and of angry persons, that they want to gratify their anger 
and to let them be, whether it is better [&pewov] or not.’ Chrysip- 
pus’ interest in such cases seems to be twofold. First, he is concerned 
to provide an explanation, within his unified psychological model, 
. 2° PHP. 4.2.27, pp. 244-5 De Lacy; tr. De Lacy, ‘evil’ revised to ‘bad’. This passage 
is not presented as quotation but as summary of Chrysippus; and the verb 'throws off 
the reins’ (ddqridLew) may reflect Galen's theory rather than Chrysippus’, evoking 
the horse-charioteer image of Pl. Phdr. (see n. 196 above). But the key idea of 'dis- 
obeying' or 'rejecting' reason matches Chrysippus” quoted words in 4. 2. 10-12, 
pp. 240-1 De Lacy. 
ccn Diss. 1.28. 7-8; see further Long (1991), 114-15. See also text to n. 218 

207 
Nd UI RE De Lacy; also 4. 6. 9 and 19, pp. 272-5 De Lacy, 


Tus PHP 4. 6. 27, pp. 274-5 De Lacy, tr. De Lacy. See also 4. 6. 38-42, pp. 278-9 De 
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for cases which, by the type of conflict that they exhibit, seem to 
challenge the validity of this model.” Second, in such cases, the per- 
son directly involved articulates what Chrysippus sees às the key 
features of a pathos. Thus, when Medea says 'that she understands 
how bad the acts are that she is about to perform, but her anger is 
stronger than her deliberations’, she is expressing, as well as embody- 
ing, two crucial features of a pathos. One is that it depends on a 
false, misguided belief; the other is that it involves an 'excessive' 
impulse, which can become out of control, like running (runaway) 
legs rather than walking ones.” As noted earlier, a pathos is some- 
times characterized by Chrysippus as the 'rejection' or 'disobedi- 
ence’ of reason.?! This ‘rejection’ is not necessarily a conscious one 
(it is not so in the cases of ‘blind’ rage cited earlier); but in Medea’s 
case, it is. She thus herself articulates this conception of what a 
pathos is, and also shows how human beings can recognize this fact 
and still be unable to resist the force of the pathos. 

Galen thinks that the ambivalence, and perversity, exhibited in 
such cases can only be explained by the idea that there are two forces `` 
at work in Medea, her anger and her reason, and that she is (and is, 
presumably, aware of being) dragged in different directions by 
these.?? Chrysippus' view, by contrast, seems to be that it is only by 
taking into account the way in which human beings function as 
psychologically single (though not, therefore, simple) and constitu- 
tively rational animals that we can make sense of such cases. The 
rationality manifests itself in forming the kind of impression that 
implies a (verbal) judgement, and in assenting to the judge- 
ment in a way that triggers the intense psychophysical reaction that 
is characteristic of a pathos. In the kind of case represented by 
Medea, it also manifests itself in the retention of the assent, arid of 
the associated affective state, in spite of the recognition of the false 
or unreasonable character of the judgement to which assent is given. 
Both these types of process are conceivéd as functions of a single 
(rational) psychological entity. Medea's case is unusual in the degree 
to which the unreasonable character of the pathos is accompanied by 
the recognition of this. But Medea is simply articulating what 

w See text to n. 203 above; Posidonius (a later Stoic) as well as Galen, questioned 
the effectiveness of Chrysippus’ explanation. See LS 65 I, K, M-P; and for a reassess- 


ment of the ancient debate, refs. in n. 196 above. 
20 See quotation, text to n. 205 above, and text to nn. 200—1 above. 


41 See refs. in n. 200 above. 
72 See text to nn. 197-8 above. 
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Chrysippus would take to be true of all passions, including cases of 
blind rage: namely that they constitute a ‘rejection’ or negation of the 
reasonable response of which all human beings, as rational animals, 
are potentially capable.?? 

. Do these contrasting readings of Med. 1078-80 help us to make 


progress with the question raised earlier about the relationship .: 


between Greek philosophical models of self-division and poetic 
ones, as these have been analysed here?” As regards the psycho- 
logical model (leaving ethical considerations aside, for the moment), 


Chrysippus' approach is clearly much closer to that adopted here 


than Galen's. Indeed, there is a clear analogy between the nature of 


the disagreement on this point between Galen and Chrysippus, on . 


the one hand, and between Snell and myself. As in the reading of 
Medea's monologue offered in 3.5 above, Chrysippus sees Medea's 
conflict as one that occurs within a psychologically single, and con- 
stitutively rational, entity (rather than between a rational and a non- 
rational part).”° Chrysippus’ reading implies the thought that Medea 
has a reason for thinking that she should kill the children, in spite of 
seeing the reason for not doing so.?™ Also striking is the parallel 
between my view that Medea's conflict takes the form of self- 
identification and self-distancing (on the basis of what seems 
‘reasonable’ to her) and Chrysippus' idea that Medea is a rational, 
and potentially reasonable, person who (consciously) ‘rejects’ the 
reasonableness of which she is potentially capable. Both readings 
accommodate, in their own way, the idea that Medea is a psycho- 
logically single, though complex, agent who generates and sustains 
her own self-division, as well as being aware of doing so.” 


78 See further Gill (19834), 140-1, 144-5. On Stoic thinking on akrasia, more 
generally, see LS 65G; M. Frede (1986), 97-8, 106-10; Nussbaum (1987), 155-8, 
(1994), 383-6; Gosling (1987), (1990), 48—68; Price (1995) 157-78. 

74 See text to nn. 191-2 above. There are two aspects to this question: whether 
Greek philosophical models of self-division correspond to poetic ones (as analysed 
here) and whether Greek philosophers recognize any such correspondence; in the case 
of these ancient readings of Medea, but not in all cases, these two aspects come 
together. 

75 See text to nn. 197-213 above and 3.5 above, esp. text to nn. 179-88. A relatively 
minor difference between Chrysippus’ reading and mine is that he seems to read 
xpeicowv (Med. 1079) as ‘stronger than’ rather than ‘master of’, though the latter 
reading would fit better with his psychological model. See 3.5 above, text to n. 183, 
and text to n. 205 above. 

75 See text to n. 206 above and text to n. 218 below. 

?7 See text to nn. 208-11 above; and 3.5 above, text to nn. 154~5, 176-8, 181-4, 
187-8. See also Gill (19834), 142-4. 
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However, as this summary of the parallels indicates, there are also 
differences between Chrysippus' reading and that offered earlier, as 
regards ethical considerations, and, relatedly, the psycho-ethical 
pattern identified. Although Chrysippus' reading, like Epictetus', 
must imply that Medea regards it as, in some sense, ‘more beneficial’ 
(cupdopdrtepov) to take vengeance on her husband than to save the 
lives of the children, he does not Jay stress on this point, or consider 
the factors that lead her to form this ‘impression’ or to ‘assent’ to 
it. Above all, neither he nor Epictetus puts forward any idea that 
corresponds to the claim, central to my interpretation, that the 
vengeance seems ‘more beneficial’ as an exemplary gesture, based 
on reflective reasoning about the proper goals of a human life and 
about the place of philia within these. To this extent, a substantive 
difference remains between Chrysippus’ reading and that offered 
here. 

If we leave on one side, for the moment, the question of Greek 
philosophical responses to poetic presentations, how far should 
Chrysippus’ picture of psychological (or psycho-ethical) conflict 
(rather than Galen’s) be taken as representative of Greek philo- 
sophical thinking on this topic? Although the interpretatation of the 
relevant material is not uncontroversial,” I think that the general- 
ization made earlier is defensible. This is that psycho-ethical conflict 


is conceived, typically, in Greek philosophy as being that between 


two sets of belief-cum-reasoning, and the emotions or desires 
dependent on these, rather than between (wholly rational) will (or 
reason) and non-rational passion.” Socrates’ model (as presented 
in Plato’s Protagoras) is, roughly speaking, one of a state of mind in 
which a short-term belief about what is good/pleasant is (incor- 
rectly) given greater weight than a long-term, and better grounded, 
belief about this.?' Analogously, Aristotle's famous analysis of 
akrasia in NE 7.3 is couched, in a key passage, in terms of the 
competing claims of two (contrasting) sets of belief-cum-reasoning 


715 See refs. in n. 206 above. A similar point is made by Foley (1989),72 n. 38; hence, 
the kind of analysis of the conflict given by Rickert (1987), 114-17, made in terms of a 
‘conflict of values’, is not offered by Chrysippus. 

49 For a detailed analysis of the evidence and the issues raised, see Price (1995), 
also Gosling (1990), chs. 1—5. 

220 See 4.1 above, text to n. 13. I do not defend this generalization here, but propose 
to do so elsewhere. 

221 See Prt, 352b-357e, taken with Gosling (1990), ch. 1, esp. 10~12; Price (1995), 
ch. 1, esp. 20-3. 
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about what is good or pleasant. It is true that Aristotle, at a crucial 
stage in his analysis, explains the ineffectiveness of one set of 
belief-cum-reasoning (the correct one) by reference to the psycho- 
physical impact of epithumia (‘appetite’ or sensual desire)” But 


there is no reason to leave out of account Aristotle’s usual view that 


the desiring and emotional functions of human beings are con- 
stitutively capable of being shaped by beliefs and reasoning; thus 
we do not need to suppose that epithumia here signifies a purely 
non-rational appetite or drive? Aristotle’s analysis is more 


plausibly taken as being of someone whose patterns of desire are: 


not fully shaped by the value-laden beliefs that the person, in some 
sense, holds. It is the partial failure of the relevant beliefs to inform 
the motivating process that is analysed in NE 7. 3, not the conflict 


between a wholly rational (and wholly reasonable) function and - 


wholly non-rational appetite. 


Plato’s Republic does not contain any equivalent full-scale analysis 
of psycho-ethical conflict. But it does contain a short account (439e— 
4400) of an example of unsuccessful self-control, analysed as the 
(ineffective) contest between the 'spirited' part of the psyche, acting 
in line with the rational one, and the appetitive part. On ihe face of 
it, this account expresses a pattern of the same general type that 
Galen uses to interpret. Medea's conflict, namely as a conflict 
between a non-rational (and non-reasonable) part of the psyche and 
an (at least partly) rational (and reasonable) part.” However, as 
explained in the next chapter, there are grounds for thinking that 
Plato's initial presentation of the model of the tripartite psyche in R. 
4 underdescribes the degree of psychological (and psycho-ethical) 
cohesion that the theory involves. I think that the Republic’s theory 
requires that the appetitive part of the psyche should be, in 
principle, capable of being 'harmonized' with reasonable beliefs, 
and, to this degree, rational (and reasonable). Correspondingly, I 
take it that what is involved (439e-440e) is a conflict between aspira- 


?? See Arist. NE 7. 3, es 7 

1 - 3, ESp. 1146*35—1147*10, 114724-^1 ?31—53. T 

ing that there are t i ; f o h ATAT ur epe qan assum- 

re two practical syllogisms involved; see further, e.g., Wiggins (1980b), 
Ea eS 4.2 below, text to nn. 15-31. 
7" For this kind of interpretati i E i 

- MARS Pas ation of Aristotle's analysis, see e.g. Burnyeat (1980), 
*5 On Galen's picture, see text to nn. 1 i i 

; ; - 197—8; Plato's ‘spirit’ is partl j i 

it me the rational part rather than being identical witk it (R. e S 

See R. 442c10~d1, 443d1-e2, and 4.2 below, esp. text to nn. 32-7. 
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tions?" which have been effectively informed by reasonable beliefs/ 
reasoning and desires which (while, in principle, capable of being so 
informed) have not been so informed in this case. Thus, I think that 
Plato's example presupposes a model of psycho-ethical conflict that 
is much closer to Aristotle's analysis of akrasia, or Chrysippus' 
reading of Medea, than it is to Galen's model.?* 

This survey suggests that Chrysippus' model of psychological 
division, in which the conflict occurs within a psychologically single, 
and constitutively rational, entity, has more in common with other 
Greek philosophical accounts than is usually supposed.” These 
other Greek philosophical accounts are not generally coupled with 
readings of poetic examples of self-division, in the way that 
Chrysippus’ is.” But the same general point made about Chrysip- 
pus' reading (considered in relation to the interpretation of the poetic 
examples offered here) also holds good for these accounts also. 
These accounts suggest, in different ways, that the person involved 
has a reason for desiring, feeling, and acting, as she does, even 
though this reason is in conflict with what she herself (in principle) 
sees as being the correct or best reason for acting. But, as my survey 
suggests, the accounts are not concerned to bring out the ethical 
basis for the incorrect reason, that is, to bring out why someone 
might think that it was right to act as she does (in spite of the reasons 
for not doing so). The thrust of the philosophers' interest is in pro- 
viding a model which can explain how it is psychologically possible 
for someone to act in contradiction to her (ethically correct) beliefs.” 
In particular, no Greek thinker, in this kind of discussion, suggests 


27 For the idea that the spirited part (thumoeides) is best characterized as the seat of 
aspirations, or of ethical ideals combined with the correlated feelings, see Ch. 4 nn. 36 
and 93. 

28 Although explicitly based on Plato’s model, Galen's, arguably, differs from it in 
these crucial respects; see also n. 196 above. 

79 The Stoic theory is more strongly differentiated from other Greek theories by 
e.g. Gosling (1990), 57-68, Price (1995), 157-78, also 3-7, though both studies under- 
line some of the features that I see as uniting Stoic and other Greek theories. 

230 For a partial exception, see R. 441b (text to n. 198 above); and, on the treatment 
by Plato and other Greek philosophers of Greek poetic presentation of psycho-ethical 
states, see text to nn. 240-2 below. 

231 The problem arises in this form in any psychological framework in which human 
beings are conceived as acting, feeling, and desiring on the basis of beliefs and reason- 
ing; e.g. Davidson's accounts of akrasia in (1980), Essay 2, and (1982), start from a 
similar conception of the problem to that of the Greek theories, a point brought out in 
Gosling (1990), ch. 8, esp. 97-105. On the general relationship between Davidsonian 
action-theory and Greek philosophical psychology, see 1.2 above, text to nn. 42-53. 
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that the akratic desire or act should be understood as dramatizing 
reflective reasoning about the proper goals of a human life, in the 
way that I have. i i 
This point can be put in another way, and one that clarifies the 
relationship between this question and my larger objectives in this 


book. At the stàrt of this chapter, I identified three ideas that are 


central to the objective-participant conception of person, each of 
which are linked with different kinds of dialogue. These are: (1) that 
human psychological life centres on the interplay or 'dialogue' 
between parts or functions; (2) that ethical life is shaped and 
expressed by participation in interpersonal and communal discourse; 
(3) that reflective or dialectical debate constitutes the means by. 
which human beings can properly determine the basis of this shared 
life.?? The Greek philosophical accounts of akrasia (and psycho- 
logical division generally) discussed so far centre on the connection 
between the first two ideas. They are concerned to analyse the 


psychological interplay (in particular, the internal conflict) of some- ` 


one whose character has not been fully shaped so as to come into 
line with the norms of his ethical community. This point can be 
stated in this form (one which at least partly coincides with the 
Greek philosophers' characteristic way of presenting this matter). 
The internal dialogue which expresses conflict within the parts of the 
psyche reflects the fact that the person's belief-based desires have 
not been fully shaped so as to come into line with the action-guiding 
discourse of his ethical community.?? This is a different type of con- 
flict from the one emphasized here, in connection with the poetic 
examples: namely between reflectively-based ethical reasoning and 
conventional ethical claims; and between the affective states which 
derive from these different ethical claims. 

However, the kind of Greek philosophical acounts surveyed do 
not exhaust the contexts in which psycho-ethical conflict is dis- 
cussed, A central interest in Greek ethical philosophy is that of the 
relationship between the second and the third ideas noted earlier. 


?? See 3.1 above, text to n.2. 

33 For this form of analysis of akrasia and other such states, see text to nn. 224, 227 
above. The presentation of psycho-ethical conflict as an internal argument is clearest 
in PL. R. 439e-440a (cf. 441b); see also Arist. NE 1147*51-4 and DA 432*26-433^3. On 
the presentation of human motivation in general (i.e. not just conflicted motivation) as 
a type of internal discourse, see 1.2 above, text to nn. 62-3. On the connection 
between internal discourse and interpersonal and reflective discourse, in Greek philo- 
sophy, see below 4.2, text to nn. 38—47, 54-6; 5.7, text to nn. 312-24. s 
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Some of the central issues in Greek theory arise out of the question 
of the relationship between the norms of communal ethical discourse 
(whether in conventional or ideal communities) and those which are 
the outcome of reflective debate or dialectic.” We sometimes also 
find the idea that the psycho-ethical state which has been shaped by 
properly conducted reflective debate is qualitatively different from 
that which has been shaped only by pre-reflective ethical discourse. 
This point is made explicitly in connection with Plato's normative 
psycho-ethical type in the Republic, that of the philosopher-rulers; 
and there are parallels in other Greek theories.” Correspondingly, 
just as an issue sometimes arises in Greek philosophy about the rela- 
tionship between pre-reflective and post-reflective ethical ideals, so 
an issue may arise about the relationship between pre-reflective and 
post-reflective psycho-ethical states. 

In these respects, there may be conflict, or at least disparity, . 
between the two types of ideal recognized by the relevant Greek philo- 
sophical theory. As Plato's Republic especially brings out, this dis- 
parity may generate conflict within the motivational patterns of the ` 
person concerned. It is a conflict of this general type that, I think, 
underlies Plato’s (complex) presentation of the philosopher-ruler's 
atttitude towards re-entering the cave. Although Aristotle generally 
presents the conflict in NE 10. 7-8 as that between competing ethical 
ideals rather than competing psycho-ethical states, the latter type of 
conflict is also implied by his characterization of the issue in terms of 
‘what each of us is’. "7 Similar questions arise in the case of the 
relationship between pre-reflective and post-reflective psycho-ethical 
ideals in Epicurean and Stoic theory.” It is, arguably, this aspect of 
Greek philosophical theory, rather than the analyses of psychological 
conflict surveyed earlier, that provides the context in which we may 
find the closest analogue to the kind of self-division emphasized in the 
poetic examples considered here. It is in this area that there arises the 
question of the way in which reflective (second-order) reasoning 
about the proper goals of a human life can generate conflict (including 
intra-psychic conflict) regarding the relationship between pre- 
reflective and post-reflective ethical norms and psycho-ethical states. 


zi On this issue, see 4-3-7, 5-5-7, below. 

35 See 4.6 below, text to nn. 186-8, 206-13. | . 

26 See R. 519b—521b and 4.6—7 below, esp. 4.6, text to nn. 226—9, 243-9. 
237 See 5.6 below. L. 
38 See 5.7 below. text to nn. 325-64. 
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The philosophical versions of this conflict are, perhaps, less violent 
and extreme than the poetic ones. But they are, none the less, deeply 
problematic in their nature and iniplications.?? 
Whether the Greek philosophers themselves recognize this point 
of resemblance is open to question. Certainly, there is no explicit 
acknowledgement of this resemblance. Although Greek philo- 
sophers show considerable interest in poetic material that might be 
interpreted in the light of such a conflict; the tendency (in Plato, and 
the Stoics, for instance) is to interpret it as displaying (or as promot- 


ing) incomplete or defective ethical development.” However, the. 


position is less clear-cut than this last point might suggest. The ques- 
tion whether Greek philosophers recognize ‘any resemblance 
between the kinds of psycho-ethical conflict identified in Greek 
poetry and philosophy forms part of the larger question whether 
they see any resemblance between the problematic heroes of the 
poetic tradition and their own psycho-ethical norms and the figures 
who exemplify these. Broadly speaking, Greek philosophers seem to 
have regarded the poetic heroes partly as cultural rivals to be 
replaced by their own norms, and partly as vehicles for ethical ideals 
that they wished to absorb or transform." There is some reason to 
think that Greek philosophers had some awareness of the idea 
emphasized in Chapter 2: that the special status of the problematic 
heroes is linked with their role as vehicles of reflective reasoning 
about the proper goals and form of a human life.?? Whether this 
recognition goes as far as seeing the kind of resemblance highlighted 
in the previous paragraph is more doubtful; and there may be special 

reasons why they do not pursue this point of connection.” 
However, whether or not the Greek philosophers themselves see 
this resemblance, it is useful to highlight this resemblance in this 

?9 See 4. i i i i 

veri of te conflict i, i one respec wove petet n mei 
On the Stoics, see text to nn. 199-218 above, esp. text to nn. 214-18. On Plato 


see 2.2 above, esp. n. 26, and 4.7 below, text to nn. 2 indi i 
; , t dow, . 294—300. (As indicated in 2.2 
above, Aristotle offers a less ethically negative view of the poetic heroes.) 

à For heroes as cultural rivals to be replaced, see e.g. Pl. R. 386a~392¢, 603c-606d, 
in. pa Pg as vehicles of ethical attitudes to be absorbed or transformed, see e g 

. Ap. 28b-d, Arist. NE 4. 3, esp. 112456-1125?12, 9. 8 41 8b 7. 
di uae p 4 5°12, 9. 8, esp. 1169?*18—^1. See also 4.7, 

?* See 4.7 below, text to nn. 301-10. 

26 The desire to replace the poetic figures as cultural paradigms with the 'heroes' of 
the philosophical tradition (e.g. Socrates and the various versions of the ‘wise’ person) 
is not necessarily compatible with the acknowledgement that both sets of figures tend 
to generate similar psycho-ethical conflicts. 
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enquiry, together with the associated similarity between the 
problematic heroes of the Greek poetic tradition and Greek philo- 
sophical normative figures. The key general point which emerges 
from this. similarity is that, in both these areas of Greek culture, 
psycho-ethical conflict is conceived in (what I am calling) 'objective- 
participant' terms. This is so in that the conflict arises out of the role 
of reflection in validating, grounding, or correcting conventional 
thinking about shared, communal values. Reflection, in both areas, 
typically takes the form of shared debate or argument rather than 
solitary introspection; and the desired outcome of such reflection is 
conceived as the proper understanding of the goals of a human life 
rather than the subjective determination of a private ethic. In other 
words, the ethical conflict involved is that between two shared 
ethical frameworks (pre- and post-reflective) rather than between 
conventional (shared) ethical values and the search for 'self- 
realization’, as conceived in subjective-individualist terms.” The 
psychological framework assumed is 'objective' in that it is couched 
in terms of the relationship between parts or functions rather than of 
'T-centred subjectivity or will. It is ‘objective-participant’ in that it 
presupposes that these functions (such as the formation of belief- 
based emotions and desires) are typically shaped by shared ethical 
discourse, either of a pre-reflective or post-reflective type." 5 Thus, 
underlining the analogy between the most important type of psycho- 
ethical conflict in the two areas does not only serve to highlight an 
important feature of cultural similarity; it also serves as a means to 
define the conception of personality displayed in a profound and 
suggestive area of Greek psychological and ethical thought.” 


?^ In Greek philosophy, see esp. 4.5-6, 5.6-7 below; in Greek poetry, see Ch. 2 
above, esp. the critique of the ‘subjective-individualist’ account of the role of heroic 
reflection offered by Whitman and Parry (2.5 above). 

?5 See below 4.5, text to nn. 122-37, and 5.2, for an interpretation of the nature and 
content of ethical reflection in Greek philosophy which is 'subjective' in being couched 
in terms of 'self-realization', but is conceived in (broadly Kantian) objectivist- ' 
individualist terms rather than the kind of subjectivist-individualist mode noted in 
n. 244 above. ] 

46 Gee 3.1 above; also below 4.2, 4.4, 4.6; 5.3, text to nn. 100-9, taken with 5.5-7. 

47 On the relationship between these features of Greek poetic and philosophical 
thought, and on the broader parallel between the problematic heroes of the poetic 
tradition and Greek philosophical psycho-ethical norms or exemplars, see below 4.7; 
5.6, text to nn. 263-74; 6.7, text to nn. 215-27. 


$ 4 ene 
The Personality Unified by Reason's 
Rule in Plato's Republic 


4.1 PRELIMINARIES 


So far in this book, the focus has been on the patterns of thinking ` 


about personality embodied in Greek epic and tragedy. When Greek 
philosophical theories have been introduced, the aim has been to 
elucidate poetic patterns of thinking by comparison with philo- 
sophical ones. In the remaining chapters, this procedure is reversed. 
My focus is on Greek philosophy, and, when poetic material is intro- 
duced, the aim is to underline certain connections with philosophical 
` patterns of thinking.! 

As in the case of the Greek poetic material, I think that we can gain 
a better understanding of certain key questions in Greek philosophy 
by pursuing the thought that the relevant theory expresses an 
objective-participant, as distinct from a subjective, individualist, or 
subjective-individualist conception of the person. In this chapter, I 
focus on a theory that might be considered important in any account 
of thinking about personality in Greek philosophy. This is the theory 
of the tripartite psyche in Plato’s Republic; more specifically, the 
ideal of a psyche harmonized by reason’s rule. I think that this 
theory can be illuminated by taking it as expressing two key themes 
of the objective-participant conception of personality, summarized 
in the next paragraph. At the same time, what is meant by calling 
this conception of personality ‘objective-participant’ can be clarified 
by exploring Plato’s theory. This is so, not because Plato’s theory 
represents the only form that an objective-participant conception of 
personality can take, or, indeed, the only form that it can take within 
Greek ethical philosophy. But it is a theory which offers a striking 
exemplification of one possible combination of an ‘objective’ (non- 


1 On the rationale for combining poeti i i ; 
s c and phil ial i i 
Us ee E ing yas philosophical material in a single study 
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subject-centred) psychological model and a ‘participant’ ethical 
model. It also offers a clear statement of an ‘objectivist’ position on 
psycho-ethical questions, and one that is defined, in part, by 
reference to the relationship between first-order (practical, delibera- 
tive) reasoning and second-order (reflective) reasoning, both types 
of reasoning being understood in an objective-participant form? 

I take the theory of the Republic as exemplifying two of the ideas 
offered in the Introduction (p. 12) as key features of the objective- 
participant conception of personality. 


To be a human being is to participate in shared forms of human . 
life and ‘discourse’ about the nature and significance of those 
shared forms of life. The ethical life of a human being is expressed 
in whole-hearted engagement with an interpersonal and com- 
munal role and in debate about the proper form that such a role 
should take. The ultimate outcome of these two forms of participa- 
tion is both (a) objective knowledge of what constitutes the best 
human life and (b) a corresponding character and way of life. 


To be human is to be the kind of animal whose psycho-ethical life 
(typically conceived as interplay or ‘dialogue’ between parts of the 
psyche) is, in principle, capable of being shaped so as to become 
fully ‘reason-ruled’ by (a) the action-guiding discourse of inter- 
personal and communal engagement and (b) reflective debate 
about the proper goals of a human life. 


The former theme can be restated in the following terms, which 
bring us closer to the specific form of the argument in the Republic. 


The full development of human ethical rationality consists of two 
distinct, but interdependent, processes. One is the development 
through interpersonal and communal participation of the kind of 
belief-based dispositions that would be characterized as ‘reason- 
able’ by someone with objective ethical knowledge. The other is 
the conversion of these beliefs into objective ethical knowledge by 
properly conducted argument among dispositionally and intel- 
lectually prepared participants. 

The presence of this pattern shapes the form in which the ideal of the 

reason-ruled psyche is conceived. There are, in fact, two such ideals, 


2 On these contrasting frameworks, see Introd., text to nn. 28-55, and 6.7 below, 
text to nn. 195—214. 
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each one correlated with one of the two stages of the educational 
programme designed for the guardians of the ideal state. Both stages 
of development are presented as yielding a specific type of reason- 
ruled psycho-ethical harmony (the second type being more complete 
than the first). One of the key questions raised by the theory is that 


of the kind of rationality (and 'reasonableness')' and of ‘virtue’, 


present in each of the two types of psychic harmony. 


As in other chapters, I define the objective-participant character of 


the conception of the person which is present in the Greek material 
by contrast with certain analogous features of the contrasting con- 
ception, including those which seem to inform the interpretations of 


some other scholars. In this topic, the relevant ideas include those: 


formulated in the Introduction (p. 11) in this way: 


To be a ‘person’ is to be capable of grounding one’s moral life by a 
specially individual stance (for instance, that of ‘autonomy’, in one 


of the possible senses of this term). To treat others as persons is to — 


treat others as autonomous in the same sense. 


To be a ‘person’ is to be capable of disinterested moral rationality, 
involving abstraction from localized interpersonal and communal 
attachments and the correlated emotions and desires. 


Both of these ideas are especially associated with Kant’s moral 
theory, and reflect his ‘individualist’ (as distinct from ‘participant’ ) 
ethical approach. Although there are subjectivist-individualist 
versions of the idea of moral autonomy,‘ Kant's version of this idea 
(and of that of moral rationality) is better characterized as 
objectivist-individualist. It is the Kantian version of these ideas that 
is most relevant to the interpretation of Plato's Republic. On the one 
hand, Terence Irwin, writing from a broadly Kantian standpoint, 
and, on the other, critics of Kantian ethical theory, such as Bernard 
Williams and Martha Nussbaum, interpret Plato's thinking in the 
light of these ideas (see 4.5, 4.5). The thrust of my argument, by 
contrast, is that it is the objective-participant ideas stated earlier, 
rather than these Kantian ideas, that enable us to make the best 


2 On the distinction between ‘rational’ and ‘ reasonable', and on 'reason' as both a 
function and a norm, see Ch. 5 n. 16; and 4.2 below, text to n. 37. 


4 
See 2.5 above, text to nn. 99-109; also, on the relationship between this con- 
ception of autonomy and the Kantian one, Ch. 2 nn. 45 and 105. 


MTM meme 
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possible sense of Plato’s psycho-ethical ideal in the Republic. It is 
partly by debating with these scholarly responses to Plato's work 
that I bring out the relevance of my larger contrast between 
objective-participant and subjective-individualist conceptions of the 
person to the study of this key text in Greek ethical psychology. 

I begin (4.2) with the question whether Plato's ideal should be 
understood, in (roughly) Kantian terms, as the control of non- 
rational desire by the rational, and potentially reasonable, element in 
us or as the shaping of all parts of the psyche, including desire, by 
reasonable norms. Although the answer to this question is not 
wholly clear-cut, I argue that Plato’s theory in the Republic as a 
whole requires the latter answer; and that this implies that the 
appetitive or desiring part of the psyche is, to some extent, rational. 

In the light of this view, I consider the contribution of both of the 
stages of the Republic's educational programme towards producing a 
psyche which is ‘harmonized’ by reason's rule. As regards both 
stages, I define my interpretation, in part, by contrast with Irwin's 
account in Plato's Moral Theory (1977), outlined in 4.3. Although this 
is one of the most powerfully argued of modern analyses of the 
moral theory of the Republic, it is, I think, informed by a broadly 
Kantian approach that does not provide the best possible basis for 
understanding Plato's psycho-ethical ideal.? I think that the Kantian 
aspect of his standpoint leads Irwin to understate the contribution of 
the first stage. I take this stage as providing the kind of shaping of 
the personality as a whole (including emotions and desires) through 
interpersonal and communal participation that does not figure as an 
important dimension of Kant's moral thinking, though it is 
emphasized by anti-Kantian thinkers such as Maclntyre and 
Williams. I suggest, in partial qualification of Irwin's account, that 
this stage is conceived as yielding properly virtuous motivation, 


5 [rwin's Plato's Ethics (1995) reached me only when this book was already in press; 
otherwise, I would have based my discussion on Irwin's latest views on this subject (I 
have been able to indicate some of the distinctive features of the later book in foot- 
notes). Though originally intended as a znd edn. of Irwin (1977), and retaining the 
same general approach (1995, ix), it does so in a fuller, more qualified, and (J think) 
more convincing form. However, Irwin’s account of R. in (1977) remains a useful basis 
for my argument here. It has been, for nearly 20 years, an important and influential 
book on Plato, reprinted 4 times, most recently in 1989. Also, and more relevantly for 
my project, it exemplifies in a clear form (rather more starkly than in Irwin (1995)) the 
outcome of an engagement between a broadly Kantian (in my terms, 'objectivist- 
individualist') moral approach and Plato's argument; see further text to nn. 71-2 and 
n. 72 below. 
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though not.to the same degree as is yielded by the full two-stage 
programme (4.4). 

As regards the second stage of education, my main concern is to 
define the relationship between the kind of psycho-ethical harmony 
produced by this stage and that produced by the first stage. How- 
ever, this question needs to be placed against the background of a 
general characterization of the type of reflection involved and of its 
outcome (4.5). I suggest that the Kantian dimension in Irwin's 
approach leads him to offer an inappropriately individualist account 


of the type of reflective reasoning involved. However, anti-Kantian . 


theorists such as MacIntyre and Williams (who do not see ethical 
reflection, however grounded, as capable of achieving objective or 
universal knowledge) are of only limited use in helping us to define 
the conception of reflection involved. What Plato seems to have in 
view is a type of reflection which both validates the norms of reason- 
ableness already built into the communal structure and does so by 
reference to objective norms which are independent of this structure. 
This conception of reflection is both ‘participant’, in several senses, 
and ‘objectivist’; and both aspects need to be taken seriously if we 
are to make sense of the psycho-ethical ideal involved. : 

I then take up the question of the psycho-ethical harmony pro- 
duced by the second stage of the education programme and of its 
relationship to that produced by the first (4.6). Plato seems to con- 
ceive the former as a type of virtue which is deeper and better 
grounded than that yielded by the first stage, but which also pro- 
vides a model for that produced by the first stage. I consider some of 
the tensions that arise from this conception, notably in connection 
with Plato's (seemingly ambiguous) presentation of the motivation 
of the philosopher-rulers for re-entering the cave. I argue that any 
resolution that we offer of this tension should be framed in terms of 
an appropriately objective-participant conception of personality, and 
I offer some proposals of this kind. 

As suggested earlier (3.6, text to nn. 234-47), the tension which 
arises in connection with the philosopher-rulers' re-entry to the cave 
seems to resemble those that arise in connection with the 
problematic heroes of Greek epic and tragedy. This raises the larger 
question of the relationship between the types of reflective reasoning 
involved; it also raises the question whether Greek philosophers 
recognize this resemblance (4.7). I suggest that the points of contact 
both between the Greek poetic and philosophical conceptions of 
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reflection, and between the resulting psycho-ethical tensions, are 
` significant, despite some important differences; and that exploring 


these points of contact can help us to define the conception of per- 
sonality involved. 


4.2 WHAT IS REASON'S RULE? 


The ideal of the psyche whose functions are harmonized by reason's 
rule figures prominently in two key passages in the Republic and is 
implied elsewhere. What larger picture of psycho-ethical life and 
development is implied by this ideal? I approach this general 
question by focusing on a more specific one: is this ideal that of the 
conscious control of one part (or set of parts) by another or the 
unforced cohesion of the parts? To ask this question, as I bring out. 
shortly, is to raise the issue whether Plato's psycho-ethical model is 
closer to Kant or to Aristotle. It is also to begin to clarify the sense in 
which Plato's ideal here can usefully be described as 'objective- 
participant’ in the conception of personality which it implies. 

An initial difficulty is that the Republic seems to give contrasting 
indications at different points about whether the ideal is that of 
psycho-ethical control or cohesion. For instance, when the idea of the 
tripartite psyche is introduced in Book 4, we are told that the rational 
(logistikon) and spirited (thumoeides) parts must be ‘put in charge of’ 
(ropijoerov) the appetitive or desiring part (epithumetikon). This is so, 
because the latter 


is the largest part of the personality [psyche] in each of us and by nature the 
most insatiable [dwAyorérarov] of possessions. [The other two parts] must 
prevent it from taking its fill of the so-called "bodily pleasures', in case it 
becomes so great and powerful that it does not mind its own business but 
tries to enslave and rule the other parts—something that does not suit its 
character—and so wrecks the life of all of them.’ 


This passage seems to suggest that the Platonic ideal is that in which 
the rational part, supported by the spirited one, coerces recalcitrant 
desires into accepting its rule; in other words, that virtue necessarily 
involves internal struggle and (possibly conscious) self-restraint. On 


* See R. 441d—-444e, esp. 441e-4422, 442c, 443¢~e; and 589c-592b, esp. 589a-b, 
590a-b, 591b-d. 

7 R, 442a6—b3; see also the comparison of this part to a many-headed beast or 
vegetable in 588c—592a, esp. 589a-b, 591b; on which see Gill (1985), 22-4. 
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the other hand, in the same context, we are told that the temperate 
(sophron) psyche is characterized ‘by the friendship [philia] and 
harmony [sumphonia] of these parts, when the ruling and the two 
ruled parts agree [óio80£co1] that the rational part should rule and 
do not engage in factional strife [oraovdfwow] with it’ (R. 442c10— 
d1). Of the other passages that point in the same direction, one of the 
most telling is one in Book 8 which explains why the oligarchic 
person is ‘never free of internal strife’ (doraoíaoros) and is a ‘double 
» person’ (StaAods), by comparison with the genuinely ‘unanimous’ 


(6novonrixys) and ‘harmonized’ (jppoopévys) psyche (R. 554d9-10,. 


e4). Although the oligarchic person seems to be just in his business 


dealings, in fact: ‘by means of a certain decent self-constraint [ême 


kei rut ... fiq], he restrains other, bad desires present 
in himself, not persuading them that this is the better way, or taming 
them by reason [or ‘argument’, Aéyw] but by compulsion and fear, 
in his concern for the rest of his property' (R. 554c12-d2). These 
comments about one of the defective types carries implications about 
the kind of psycho-ethical unity achieved, by contrast, in the ideal 
type. In the ideal type, we can infer, desires are not left unchanged 
by the two-stage educational programme but are ‘persuaded’ by it, 
so as to yield ‘agreement’ between the desiring and the other parts. 

In adjudicating between these interpretations of Plato's ideal, it is 
useful to hold in view two alternative conceptions of the relationship 
between reason and emotion/desire, namely those of Kant and 
Aristotle. Kant does not presuppose that the properly moral 
response necessarily involves the conscious suppression of emotion 


and desire. His ideal is rather that in which the person, responding | 


to the overriding claims of duty, acts from motives of disinterested 
rationality, setting aside the kinds of emotion and desire that derive 
from individual inclinations and attachments.’ This response is 
allowed by Kant to include one type of feeling: namely the ‘reverence 
for the law’ which is the subjective accompaniment of self- 
subordination to universal laws recognized by the person as rational 
being. But Kant stresses that this is nota ‘feeling’, in the usual sense: 


although reverence is a feeling, it is not a feeling received through outside 
influence [that is, influence falling outside the rational will] but one self- 


* See also R. 431c5-d2 7 
. , 548b6—c2, 549b6, 571b, 586e. 
? See Kant, ML, pp. 66-8, 83-7. TRIES 
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| produced by a rational concept, and therefore specifically distinct from 
` feelings of the first kind, all of which can be reduced to inclination or fear . . . 


reverence .. . means merely consciousness of the subordination of my will to 
alaw...?- 

Kant's idea seems to be that, in the face of one's rational recognition 
of the absolute claims of duty, feelings (in the ordinary sense) cease 
to have any weight. However, since, in Kantian theory, there is no 
scope for complete modification, through moral education, of 
feelings and desires," the exercise of the rational will may, neces- 
sarily, involve the conscious exercise of self-restraint, as Kant him- 
self recognizes: 'Man must therefore judge that he is able to stand up 
to [his inclinations] and subdue them by reason—not at some time in 
the future but at once (the moment he thinks of duty).'? In a further 
development of this view, some modern thinkers have suggested 
that the ‘subduing’ of emotion by reason is a necessary part of what 
constitutes the properly virtuous response. For W. D. Ross, 'Vice is 
passive obedience to natural instinct, virtue the controlling of 
instinct by sense of duty or by some higher motive. For G. von 


Wright: 


Action in accordance with virtue may therefore be said to be the outcome of 
a contest between 'virtue' and 'passion'. If we raise the question: what has 
the man of virtue learnt .. . the general form of the answer is: He has learnt 
how to conquer the obscuring effects of his passions upon his judgement of 
good and evil." 


Aristotle’s conception of ethical virtue (that is, ‘virtue of charac- 
ter’, ethike arete, as distinct from virtue of intellect) is instructively 


V Kant, ML, p. 66, n. 16, his italics: see also Williams (1985), 190-1. Underlying 
this comment is Kant's general view that each human being constitutes a combination 
of a rational being, capable of ‘transcendental’ freedom and rationality, and a natural 
creature, subject to natural causes and sensuous instincts; see ML, pp. 111-18, and 6.6 
below, text to nn. 150-2. 

1! The promotion of appropriate feelings, in children and adults, is seen as a process 
which is merely preliminary to the properly moral response: see Kant (1960), 18, 83-4; 
(1964), 14 and 126; see also nn. 15 and 80 below. 

12 Kant (1964), 379. Contrast also Kant's conception of moral ‘character’ with that of 
Aristotle, discussed in text to n. 15 below: ’... simply to have a character relates to 
that property of the will by which the subject has tied himself to certain practical 
principles which he has unalterably prescribed for himself by his own reason.’ Kant 
(1978), 203. 

3 Ross (1923), 206, a comment made in criticism of Aristotle’s conception of virtue. 

4 See von Wright (1963), 147, his italics; the Kantian tone is the more striking in the 
light of von Wright's generally Aristotelian approach. 
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different. In essence, it consists in the unforced cohesion of beliefs 
and reasoning with emotions and desires, in which both sets of func- 
tions operate in a right or 'reasonable' way. It is true that Aristotle 
sometimes analyses the human psyche as a combination of a rational 
part which is the natural ruler, and a non-rational (or partly rational) 


part, the locus of emotions and desires; and characterizes ethical - 


virtue as the obedience of the former by the latter. However, this 
should not be taken as implying the kind of control of (non-rational 
and non-reasonable) instinct and passion by (reasonable) reason and 


will that seems to be envisaged by Kant, Ross, and von Wright.. 


Aristotle also stresses that the emotional and desiring part of the 
psyche is naturally capable of this type of obedience; and that, in this 
respect, it can be treated as a subdivision of the rational part. This 
part is said to be open to persuasion' by reason, as is shown by our 
use of advice, either in the form of criticism or encouragement (NE 
1102^33—1105*1). The relationship of this part to reason is also com- 
pared to that of a child to father or tutor. In such passages, 
Aristotle's use of the term ‘reason’ (logos) is ambiguous between the 
idea of ‘reason’ as a function and as a norm.?? But it seems clear from 
his overall theory that both senses of ‘reason’ are required. Aristotle 
wants to say both that, in an ethically virtuous person, emotions and 
desires are amenable to rational persuasion (and are, to this extent, 
rational functions) and that, in such cases, emotional and rational 
functions are working in line with normative reason. 

This view comes out even more clearly in passages which stress 
the idea that ethical virtue involves the co-operation of both types of 


15 . " es . : 
On Aristotle's distinction betweeen virtue of ‘character’ (ethos) and of ‘intellect’ 


or ‘mind’ (dianoia), see e.g. NE 1103*3-10, EE 1220'4—12. On the contrast between 


Kant's psycho-ethical ideal and Aristotle's, ; 
Len rtgni , see e.g. Sherman (1989), 45-50, 119-24; 
$ See e.g. EE 1220°10~11: ‘ethical virtues belon ich i i 
e eg : g to the part which is non-rational 
e which is naturally obedient [dxoAovbyrix0d] to the part which has reason’; see 
also 1220*1-2, in which reason (logismos) is said to be the natural ruler of desire 
(orexis) and the emotions (pathemata). In NE 110230, the non-rational or partly 
eee part of the psyche is said to be ‘concerned with appetite and desire in general’ 
meovytixdyv kat Aws dpexricdv). On Aristotle’ h i i 
s a ee adie n. e's psychological model, see refs. in 
See NE 1102°30-1103°3. See also EE 12205-7; ' i i 
. ; ; 5—7: ‘Character (ethos) . . . is a qualit 
in accordance with governing reason of the non-rati ich i 
capable ndis Sali g non-rational part of the psyche which is 
8 NE 11032—3, 11191214. For the linkage f i i 5 
: L03*2—5, i ound here bet 
intrapsychic discourse, cf. text to n. 55 below M. S 
For this distinction, see n. 37 below; also Introd. n. 58; Ch. 3.n. 199. 
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function (both working in accordance with normative 'reason'). For 
instance, Aristotle says of the desiring part of the temperate 
(sophron) person that it ‘agrees in every way [mávra .. . óuoßwvei] 
with reason' (logos, meaning here the rational part of a virtuous 
person).? The same thought is also put in this form: 


Therefore, the appetitive part [epithumetikon] of the temperate person 
[sophron] must agree with [sumphonein] reason [logos, the rational part of a 
virtuous person]. For their shared goal is the fine [kalon], and the temperate 
person desires what he should and as he should and when he should; this is 
what [normative] reason commands. (NE 1119^15-18) 


These comments show a clear resemblance to the passages in the 
Republic, noted earlier, in which the virtuous psyche is presented as 
one in which the desires have been 'persuaded' by education or 
‘agree with’ (óuo8o£Go:) with the rule of the rational part.” How- 
ever, Aristotle's account, more clearly than Plato’s,” indicates that 
the 'agreement' involved is both that between the emotional/ 
appetitive part and the rational part and that between both these 
parts and normative reason.” Several of his most characteristic 
accounts of ethical virtue underline the thought that it is a state in 
which both wholly and partly rational functions work (and work 
together) in the right way, or ‘as [normative] reason directs’.* The 


: same point is implied in his comments about the co-functioning of 


(proper) patterns of emotions and desire (hexeis) and of (the proper 
use of) practical reasoning in a person of virtuous character. Thus, 
for instance: 'since ethical virtue is a disposition to make choices, 
and choice is deliberate desire, therefore both the reasoning must be 


2 NE 1102*26-8, taken as part of 1102%25~110371. On the significance of Aristotle's 
distinction between temperance and self-control, see text to n. 30 below. 

?! See text to n. 8 above. On the relationship between the subdivisions, whether tri- 
partite or bipartite, in the Platonic and Aristotelian psycho-ethical theories, see e.g. 
Fortenbaugh (1970), 241—50, (1975), 23-31; Kenny (1978), 167-8. 

% This point is not explicit in Aristotle, but is a clear implication of his theory. On 
this point in Plato, see text to nn. 36-7, 66-8 below. i 

23 This is so except in so far as the rational part is seen as possessing (normative) 
reason in a more direct way (i.e. as the object of belief or knowledge) than the other 
parts, as may be the case in the EE refs. in n. 16 above and NE 11031-3. This point 
may help to explain why Aristotle does not see the need to make explicit the dis- 
tinction between reason as a function and as a norm. 

^! See e.g. NE 1115^12 and 19, in which the verb ‘directs’ is supplied by analogy 
with e.g. NE 1125935; see also the general definition of ethical virtue in NE a. 6, esp. 


1106^18—23, 1106”35—1107°2. 
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true and the desire right, if the choice is to be good, and the latter 
must pursue just what the former asserts,’ . 
Sometimes, indeed, Aristotle makes it seem as though the 
emotional or desiring part of an ethically virtous person is, in some 
sense, the more directive part, as in his comment that 'ethical virtue 


makes the aim [skopos] right and practical wisdom [phronesis] makes: 


the means to the end right’. However, his normal view is that 


ethical virtue inheres in the co-operation, and interaction, of the - 


emotional or desiring and rational aspects of virtue." Without ethical 
virtue, even effective practical reasoning expresses mere 
cunning or cleverness (deinotes) and, without practical wisdom 


(phronesis), even a person of good ethos cannot reason out the best. 


means to achieve her good ends. An illustration of the co- 
functioning of a (‘reason-ruled’) pattern of emotion or desire and 
(‘reason-ruled’ ) practical reasoning is given by Aristotle’s analysis of 
courage (andreia) discussed earlier in connection with Odysseus’ 
deliberative monologue.” What is clear from this analysis as also 
from Aristotle’s distinction between the complete viue of tem- 
perance (sophrosune) and the partial virtue of self-restraint 
(enkrateia), is that someone who needs to make herself react in the 
right way, by the conscious control of emotions or desires, is not 
virtuous in the full sense.” Thus, Aristotle would take the character 
izations of virtue given by Kant, and still more by Ross and von 
Wright, cited earlier, as being descriptions of incomplete virtue.?! 

If we seek to correlate Plato's ideal of psychic harmony with the 
ethical ideals of Kant and Aristotle, we encounter a number of dif- 
ficulties in the Republic’s presentation of this ideal The initial 
characterization of the parts of the psyche in Book 4 differentiates 
them by reference to functions, one of which is appetite or desire 


5 See NE 113922-6 tr. Barnes ifi ited i t 
Á m Seas NAM dr modified; also cited in 1.3 above, text to 
NE 1144*8-9; on means~end reasonin 
i -9; , See 1:2 ab -4, i i 
me point made in n. 84; see also Sorabji Tous zia. dq cd S E 
i See e.g. NE 114430-2, 1178*16—19. 
. See NE 1144720-1144°17; also refs in n. 26 above: 
T ts e Il. 11. ENS see 1.3 above, text to nn. 141-8 
1117'18—-22, taken with 1115°7~24: the distincti 
sophrosune and enkrateia, NE 1102°26-8 e : TROC ipia 
(980, VER RUOTE 34 5276. See further Burnyeat 
ee text to nn. 12-14 above. For modern philosophical views on this point which 


are close to Aristotle's, 
Dp see e.g. Blum (1980), ch. 8; Solomon (1980); Williams (19734), 
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(epithumia ), whereas, in Book 9, each of the parts is characterized as a 
mode of desire (epithumia) for a certain class of objects.” The parts 
are defined initially by a relatively narrow range of functions, but the 
argument, as it proceeds, requires each of the parts to exhibit a wider 
range of functions. The initial presentation of the theory stresses the 
sharp distinction betwen two of the parts, the rational and the 
appetitive (R. 436b—439d), whereas the argument as a whole requires 
there to be a complex, and mutually informing, relationship between 
these functions as well as between them and the spirited one.? 
Although these difficulties are real,” it is possible to offer an out- 
line of Plato's theory which meets the needs of the present enquiry. 
The parts of the psyche are, indeed, characterized by their functions; 
but these functions need to be understood, from the start, in a rela- 
tively broad way, and in a way that allows them to communicate 
with, and be affected by, each other.” The functions of the rational 
(logistikon) part are those of practical and theoretical reasoning and 
of ‘learning’; the latter function must include the capacity to gain 
knowledge. The functions of the spirited (thumoeides) part are those 
of forming and expressing emotional responses, both positive and 
negative (such as admiration and shame) to ethical ideals. The 
functions of the appetitive (epithumetikon) part are those of forming 
positive and negative responses, such as desire and fear, regarding 


pleasures and pains linked especially with the body and material 


possessions. The psychological model is unintelligible unless we 
assume that the parts have some common functions, notably that of 
responding to beliefs, whether conscious or unconscious.” The 


32 See R. 436a8-b1 and 58od-e, esp. d8. 

33 See further on these difficulties Annas (1981), 124-46; Irwin (1977), 191-5, 226~ 
33; also Williams (19730), who sees the theory as fundamentally incoherent. 

34 See also the related difficulties identified in 4.3 below, text to n. 92. 

35 For this line of approach see Moline (1978), 10-15; Annas (1981), 124-46; Lear 
(19924), 194-208, Irwin (1995), 217-22. For a more fully schematized account of the 
relationship between ethical psychology and epistemology in R., see C. D. Reeve . 
(1988), 135-69. : 

36 On these functions, see R. 436a9-b1, 439d5-441c1, 441e4-6, 442a4—b5, 442c10— 
d1. The distinction between spirited and appetitive elements has sometimes been seen 
as psychologically implausible, and as a product of the need to find a psychic equiva- 
lent to the auxiliaries in the polis. But the central role of the emotions linked by Plato 
with thumos, as distinct from epithumia, in the Greek poetic tradition (on which see 
3.2, 3.5 above) should be enough to correct this view. On ‘spirit’, see further Gosling ` 
(1973), ch. 3; Annas (1981), 126-8; Gill (1985), 8-9; C. D. Reeve (1988), 136-7; Price 
(1995), 65—7; Irwin (1995), 211-13. On Plato's psychological model and conscious- 
ness, see text to nn. 48—52 below. : 
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model also requires that we see the parts as capable of communicat- 
ing with each other and (in ways to be explained) of modifying each 
other's aims by their intercommunication. Each of the three parts 
can also be understood (as in R. 580d-e) as a mode of desire 
namely, the desire to fulfil its correlated function. 


Plato's model is also unintelligible unless we supply a distinction. ' 


not made explicitly: namely that between 'reason' as a function and 
as a norm. Plato's ideal is not that in which rational functions 
informed by any beliefs direct other functions. Rather, it is that in 
which rational functions informed by right ('reason-ruled') beliefs, 
and, ultimately, knowledge, direct functions of emotion and desire 


which are also so informed, and which are, in that sense, also . 


‘reason-ruled’. These two preconditions are interdependent. As the 
account of the defective psycho-ethical types of Books 8-9 brings 
out, unless the other functions are themselves 'reason-ruled', the 
prevent the rational function (1) from ruling, and (2) from ruling in : 
(normatively) ‘reason-ruled’ way. Also, unless we supply the idea 
m reason' signifies a norm as well as a function, we cannot make 
Enc 7 a SUR arguments for the separation of reason and 
In exploring the psycho-ethical model presupposed by the argu- 
ment, and in seeing what kind of ‘harmony’ this model allows, it is 
helpful to refer again to the idea of ‘the self in dialogue’, which Thave 
taken as a central image for the objective-participant conception of 
personality, and to take account of its three, related aspects. 
Regarding the first aspect, the Republic, as-we have seen presents 
intrapsychic activity as an internal dialogue: one part (or the erson 
himself) ‘rules’ or ‘persuades’ other parts, which do or do not oes 
with this rule.” As elsewhere (in Homer as well as Greek philo- 
sophy), there is no reason to take this as indicating the (quasi- 
Cartesian) assumption that all intrapsychic activity is accompanied 


3 

"d H TERA of R. 439a-d and 439e--440b, in particular, which are used to illus- 
Ra psych m ie s Ur E the claim of the separation of the func- 

ons, t ) erms of a conflict between (rational or spirited 
M [EUN UH de e M (appetitive) functions not so evi D 
: int, ical standpoint), Williams (1993), 42-3. On a fu 

ira ? namely as a certain mode of desire, see n. Rr. ME 

fid " Introd., text to nn. 39-45. The three aspects relate to intrapsychic life, inter- 
p if s interchange, and reflective reasoning or debate. i 

ee refs. in text to nn. 7-8 above; also Moline (1978), 13-14; Annas (1981), 1 31. 


On the significance of the i i 
Pu bu dd interplay between the psychic part and 'he' in the Platonic 
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by a conscious inner dialogue. Rather, it seems that, when this 
psychological language corresponds to conscious dialogue, this 
indicates an exceptional degree of intrapsychic conflict, as in the 
examples of Leontius’ struggle with his voyeuristic desires, and 
Odysseus’ rebuke to his ‘spirited’ heart.” 

More often, the language of dialogue seems to be used to analyse 
forms of intrapsychic relationship which are not experienced as 
internal dialogue by the person concerned. The analysis of defective 
psycho-ethical states in Books 8-9 is particularly suggestive in this 
respect. This analysis brings out a point which is not wholly 
apparent in Book 4: that the psychic parts function in a closely inter- 
connected way, and that the functions of the appetitive part, even 
though sometimes presented in ‘animal’ or even ‘vegetable’ terms, 
involve beliefs, as do the functions of the other parts." Thus, for 
instance, in the development of the democratic psycho-ethical type, 
the disposition to refuse to give priority to necessary over non- 
necessary desires is brought about by the replacement of one set of 
arguments and beliefs (logoi and doxai) by another such set concern- 
ing what should count as ‘virtues’ and ‘vices’. Similarly, the 
emergence of the psycho-ethical type presented as 'tyrannized' by 
lawless desire (574e) occurs through the replacement of the beliefs 
(doxai) implanted in childhood about what is fine and disgraceful by 
beliefs which were formerly suppressed and which manifested 
themselves only in dreams.? Thus, although the emergence of the 
tyrannized psycho-ethical state is described as the onset of ‘mad- 
ness' (mania) the madness is of a type that involves 'rationality', in 
the sense of the emergence of a set of beliefs about what are desir- 


able goals to pursue.“ 


9 See R. 439e-440a, in which Leontius’ struggle (displayed in inner dialogue, 
440a3) is analysed in terms of psychic parts ‘forcing’ or ‘reproaching’ each other 
(440b1—2); see also 441b3—c2, referring to Hom. Od. 20. 17, discussed in 3.2 above, 
esp. n. 27. See also above 1.2, text to nn. 98—104; 3.6, text to nn. 225, 235; and Gill 
(1991), 176, 186—8. Even when intra-psychic conflict is analysed by reference to 
internal dialogue (as in Aristotle’s analysis of akrasia, ‘weakness of will in NE 
1147*31—4), such dialogue need not necessarily be taken as signifying conscious con- 
flict. 

*1 See text to nn. 7 and 35-6 above. 

42 R. 560c2-d6, taken in the context of 559d~561e. 

9 R, 573b1~4, 574d5-—e2; see also 571b—572b. ; , 

^ The mania involved is defined by contrast to sophrosune ('temperance' or 
'moderation') 573b4: see also 573c9, 5746-575b, 579d-e. See the analogous con- 
ception of ‘madness’ in S. Ai. (3.4 above, text to nn. 144-8). The belief-based nature of 
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The analysis of defective psycho-ethical states in Books 8-9 does 


not only bring out the point that there is localized interplay betweeri 
the functions of the parts of the psyche. It also shows that these 
functions are themselves modified, in their objectives, if not their 
basic character, by modifications in the power-structure of the 
psychic parts, modifications which can themselves be presented asa 
kind of internal ‘discourse’ or relationship. Thus, when the oligarchic 
type hands over dominance to ‘the appetitive and materialistic 
[ptAoxpyjparov] part of himself ... he sets the rational and spirited 


parts on either side of the appetitive part, and beneath it, as its. 


slaves, and allows the former to reason [Aoyíteota:] and enquire 
[okoreiv] about nothing but how to make more money out of less, 
and the latter to admire and respect nothing but wealth and the 
wealthy ...'? Also, the progressive analysis of appetite or desire 
(epithumia) shows that its character is also subject to modification 
along with other changes in the psychic power-structure, changes 
which are themselves brought about by changes of belief. 
Relatedly, we learn, contrary to what we might infer from Book 4, 
that epithumia is not necessarily correlated with a determinate set of 
objects (body-based pleasures) Any given psychic part or psychic 
structure can be said to have its own overall epithumia; and one 
which allows a certain role, whether minimal or maximal, to the 
body-based desires linked to the epithumetikon part in Book 4.” 
Some of the features just noted are among those which have led 
several scholars to link Plato’s psychological model with Freud 
rather than Descartes. Features in the Republic most relevant to this 
comparison include these: the tripartite psyche; the idea that desire 
is displaceable in its objects; and the idea that powerful, partly 
unconscious (and often suppressed), beliefs and desires underlie 


the process involved is more fully emphasized in the emergence of the other three 
types: 550a—b, 553b-d, 555d—561d, discussed in text to nn. 45, 55-60 below. On the 
belief-based character of the process involved, see Lear (19924), 200—4, esp. 200 n. 79, 
and 212-15, esp. n. 156; also Irwin (1995), 283—7 (see further n. 60 below). On the idea 
of emotions as belief-based, see e.g. Rorty (19804), chs. 15-21; G. Taylor (1985), 1-5; 
Cairns (1993), 5-6, esp. refs. in n. 8. 


* R.553cs, 553d1—5; on the key role of money or property as the primar 
OR r ; means of 
satisfying body-related desires, see Boda aa. ae ; : i : j 

% See e.g. the subdivision of desires into necessary and non-necessary, lawless and 
lawful, and the deployment of these categories to analyse the oligarchic, democratic, 
and tyrannical types (R. §58a—562a, 571a--575b). 

See R. 580d—581e, esp. 580d8, 586a-587a; also 485d and text to nn. 42-4 above. 

Contrast 436a10-b1, 439d6-8, 442a5-b3. 
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human actions. A more general point of comparison, also relevant 
` to the contrast with the Cartesian model, is the idea that human 
' motivation in general is best analysed in terms other than those of 
© which human beings are generally aware.” However, this com- 


parison needs to be qualified by acknowledging that Freud, though 
seeking to modify the Cartesian model in important ways, still 
operates in what is, in certain key respects, a post-Cartesian frame- 
work. Thus, the distinction between what is conscious and un- 
conscious matters for Freud (because of the central role of 
consciousness in. the post-Cartesian understanding of human 
thought) in a way that it does not matter for Plato. Similarly, 
although Freud wants to limit drastically the psychological scope of 
the Cartesian ‘F (the self-conscious locus of thought and will), the 
notion of an ‘T (Ich or ego), and the contrast with what is ‘not-I’ (es 
or id), is central to Freud's psychological model in a way that it is not 
for Plato, or for any Greek thinker.” For Plato, the central question 
is: what are the conditions that need to be fulfilled for the psyche to 
be fully reasonable (reason-ruled in a normative sense)? This 
question is not centred on the notion of a self-conscious ‘I’ in the 
way that the central questions are for Freud.” In this respect, Plato’s 
psychological model is closer to that of a functionalist such as 
Dennett (who also deploys the notion of internal dialogue as a means 
of analysing the interplay between functions), than to that of 


Freud.” 
So far, I have discussed only one aspect of the idea of ‘the self in 


8 See R. 439c-441c, 485d, 571b-572b. See Price (1990), 254-67; also Kenny (1973), 
10—14; Santas (1988), 72-9. On Lear (19924), see n. 52 below. 

? On this point, see Ferrari (1990), 116-17; and, on the content of the Platonic 
analysis, Mackenzie (1981), chs. 9-10. 

3 Thus, there is no reason to give special weight to places where Plato analyses 
intrapsychic life in terms of the relationship between ‘he’ and parts (as distinct from 
doing so in terms of the relationship between parts), e.g. in R. 550a-b, 553c-d, 
554c12-d3. There is no reason to think that Plato's use of ‘he’ (rather than ‘reason’ or 
‘the rational part’) carries the same kind of significance that the idea of ‘T has for 
Freud; see also text to nn. 57—60 below. 

?! This point is noted, but not developed, by Ferrari (1990), 117—18. 

* See Dennett (1979), ch. 9; and on the analogy between Dennett's 'anthropo- 
morphism' of psychological parts and Plato's model, Annas (1981), 142-6. To say this 
is not to overlook other differences betweeen Plato's thinking and functionalism; see 
further 6.5 below, text to nn. 139-44. Lear (19924), esp. 184-5, focuses on the parallels 
between Plato and Freud concerning the interplay between intrapsychic and inter- 
personal relationships. This approach is of special interest for my enquiry; I would like 
Lear to offer a more analytic account of the relationship between the conceptions of 
personality (Platonic and Freudian) within which these parallels occur. 
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dialogue’, that relating to the interplay betwen parts or functions. 
But this kind of 'dialogue' needs to be taken in conjunction with both 
of the other kinds (interpersonal or communal dialogue, and 
reflective reasoning or debate) if we are to form a full and coherent 
picture of the Republic’s psycho-ethical framework. In Chapter 5, I 
suggested that (what we call) ‘psychological language’ in Homer 
could not be discussed adequately without situating such language 
in the context of the discourse among Homeric figures about what 
constitutes a ‘reasonable’ psycho-ethical response, or, in some cases, 


without reference to the heroic figure's reflectively-based stance. 


within this discourse.? Similar points apply to the conception of 
human psycho-ethical life that seems to inform the presentation of 
key choices made by the defective types in Republic 8—9. 

The figures are represented, as they reach adulthood, as making a 
choice of dominant (life-shaping) goal and of the correlated psycho- 
ethical structure, and of doing so in the context of the discourse 
within their family and community about what constitutes desirable 
life-shaping goals and values. The dialogue within the self is 
closely connected with the dialogue between persons or ‘selves’; and 
the character-type that emerges is a product of the combined out- 
come of these two types of dialogue.” For instance, the timocratic 
type is presented as emerging in response to the competing claims 
about desirable life-goals of his father, a just person in an unjust 
community, and his mother and family slaves, who point out the 
disadvantages, as they see it, of the father’s priorities and way of life. 


(R. 549c-550b). 


Then the young man, seeing and hearing all these things, and hearing, on 
the other side, what his father says, and observing his way of life from close 
at hand and comparing it with that of the others, was pulled by both of 
these. The father fostered the rational element in the psyche and helped it to 
grow, and the others the appetitive and spirited elements . . . [As a result] 
pulled by both of these, he came to an intermediate position, and handed 
over the dominance within himself to the intermediate element, the spirited 
part that loves victory . . . (R. 550a4-b6) 


® See above 3.3, text to nn. 52—5; also, in tragedy, 3.4, text to nn. 141—8, 3.5, text to 
nn. 164—8, 185-8. 

* On the extent to which these choices are to be seen as ‘rational’ (in a functional 
and normative sense), see text to nn. 57-65 below. 


* A similar idea is implied in Arist. NE 1102°30~1103"1 (cited in text to nn. 20-1 
above. 
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' A broadly similar pattern can be seen in the processes by which the 
‘other types acquire their pattern of priorities and correlated psychic 
- structure." l 


How far are the processes by which they acquire these patterns 
presented as ‘rational’, and as ‘reasonable’ ('rational', in a normative 
sense)? The processes are ‘rational’ to the extent that, in all cases, 
including, to some degree, the emergence of the tyrannical type, they 
involve the adoption of action-guiding beliefs,” In three cases, the 
figures are presented as adopting deliberately a pattern of priorities 
and, in two cases, an associated psycho-ethical structure. There is 
no reason to suppose that Plato’s descriptions are intended to corres- 
pond to the conscious thought-processes of the person involved, or 
that, if the choices were conscious, this would give them some 
special status for Plato. The descriptions seem designed rather to 
analyse the process by which a person's psycho-ethical state and 
way of life takes on a certain character, regardless of how conscious 
of this the person himself is.? The analysis brings out the way in 
which the interplay between a given psycho-ethical state and set of 
social influences leads a given set of life-shaping beliefs to become 
dominant, and so to shape the personal character and way of life. 
When we are told that ‘he’ chose his goals and psychic structure, this 
is what such a ‘choice’ means.” 

. The reasoning involved in the adoption of these goals is, broadly 
speaking, of the type I have been calling ‘second-order’, or 
‘reflective’. The figures do not simply make localized decisions in the 
light of their existing goals but choose one set of life-shaping goals in 


5€ See R. 549c—550c, 553a-e, 559c-561c, and (to some extent) 572c-573c. 

7 See R. 549d—550a, (by implication) 553b-554b, 560b—561c, 572b-d, 573b1-4; 
574d5-e2. f . 

358 See R. 550a-b, 553c-d (involving a choice of psycho-ethical structure as well as 
priorities); 561b—c (a refusal to discriminate between necessary and unnecessary 
desires). The transition to the tyrannical (or ‘tyrannized’) character-state (572e-573b) 
does not involve a clearly-marked choice, though it is not wholly non-rational; see text 
to nn. 43-4 above and 61 below. ; 

*? It is particularly implausible to think that, in what are most clearly marked as 
choices (550a-b, 553c-d), we are meant to conceive the figures as choosing con- 
sciously to put one part of the psyche in charge of the others; this is, clearly, a way of 
presenting the observer's analysis of the situation. 

9" See refs. in n. 50, 58 above; see also Lear (19924), page refs. in n. 44 and 52 
above. Irwin (1977), 226—532, and, esp. (1995), 283-8, gives more weight than I do to 
the idea that (a single) ‘he’ chose the life-goals, taking this to denote a way of present- 
ing a defective use of reason's capacity to take care of the psyche as a whole. 
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preference to another.! The pattern clearly reflects the ‘choice of 
lives’ theme, which appears in Achilles’ great speech, and is then 
firmly embedded in the Greek poetic tradition and its philosophical 
continuation, and is central to the structure of the Republic as a 
whole.” As in the poetic cases (and in the philosophical theories), 


the choice seems to be conceived in ‘objective’ terms, in the sense. 


that the life is chosen as being what the chooser sees as being the 
best type of human life. Although it is made plain that each type of 
person chooses as he does because of the specific form of the inter- 
play between his psycho-ethical structure and interpersonal in- 
fluences, there is no suggestion that any of them chooses a life as 
being a mode of individual self-realization.9? 


However, there are certain features of the defective figures' 


choices which differentiate them both from that of heroic figures 
such as Achilles and from the reflective reasoning of Plato's norma- 
tive figures, the philosopher-rulers. I presented Achilles' great 
speech as expressing, by implication, sustained reflection about the 
values and life-goals embodied in his community's practices and, 
more generally, about what constitutes a worthwhile human life. For 
the Platonic defective figures, there is no single set of communal 
values but rather competing versions.* Also, there is little evidence 
that the Platonic defective figures reflect, in any sustained way, or 
engage in systematic and well-grounded argument. The decisions 


$^ The preferential pattern is clear in three cases (refs. in n. 57 above); even the 
emergence of the 'tyrannized' type involves a competition between advocated values 
and life-goals (572e) and the rejection of one set of these (573b1-3). 

8 See Hom. Il. 9. 410-16, S. Ai. 473-80; also 2.8 above, text to nn. 193-4, and 34 
above, text to nn. 113-15. See also Xenophon, Memorabilia 2.1.21—34, Pl. Gorgias 
(Grg.) 484c-487e, R. 358-68, 617d-618b; see further Gill (19834), 469—70, esp. n. 8. 

: Even the democratic type, who might seem, on the face of it, to be most likely to 
make an ‘individualistic’ choice, selects his life as being the best in general, 'pleasant, 
free, and blessed’ (R. 561d6—7, also 561c3-4, 572d2—3); see also the relative valuation 
of different lives in 549e-550a, 553a—d. On 'self-realization' as a life-goal, conceived in 
subjectivist-individualist form, see above, 2.3, text to nin. 47-8; 2.5, text to nn. 98-104. 
For a distinct, objectivist-individualist, conception of self-realization, see below 4-5. 
text to nn. 122-37 and 5.2. 

** Apart from the situations described at each end of the cycle of defective types (R. 
549c-5 5ob, 575¢-576b), it is not easy to correlate precisely the cycle of psycho-ethical 
types with the parallel cycle of politico-ethical types, or to provide any other deter- 
minate socio-political context for the psycho-ethical types. But the fact that the 
reflection does not derive from a cohesive set of ethical principles in the community 
clearly marks one significant point of difference from the normative pattern of 
reflection in R. (4.5 below), as well as from Achilles’ reflection, as interpreted here (see 
above 2.6, text to nn. 127—30; 2.8, text to nn. 187—203). 
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: that they make are presented simply as the outcome of the struggle 

"between their received pattern of values and priorities and those 
' recommended by new influences on them, with little in the way of 
- reflection about the nature or basis of either set of values. 


These points take us some distance towards answering the second 


3 question raised earlier: how far are the life-choices of the defective 


figures presented as embodying (normative) rationality or 'reason- 
ableness’? The defective figures’ choices lack two elements con- 
tained in the two-stage programme of ethical education as 
preconditions of valid reflective reasoning. These are: (1) proper 
psycho-ethical grounding in the principles of a cohesive, reason- 
ruled community, and (2) proper -intellectual training for shared, 
systematic analysis (dialectic). By contrast, in Republic 8-9, when the 
defective figures reject their received life-guiding principles, they do 
so not as a result of intellectually well-grounded examination but in 
response to the attraction exerted on their psycho-ethical state by 
the new pattern of beliefs. The new set of beliefs are presented as 
derived from, as well as validating, certain—unreasonable—kinds of 
desires. The desires are, progressively, more unreasonable, not 
because desires are, in themselves, non-rational (or unreasonable), 
but because they express patterns of priorities and psycho-ethical 
states which are progressively more remote from that which is pre- 
sented as normatively ‘reasonable’. 

This discussion of the implications of Republic 8-9 puts us in a 
better position to answer the question raised at the start of this 
section about the understanding of desire, and thus of the kind and 
degree of psycho-ethical harmony allowed by the theory. If we 
follow through these implications, it seems clear that the depiction of 
the appetitive or desiring part of the psyche as ‘insatiable’, capable of 
‘wrecking the lives’ of the other parts, and proliferating like a wild, 
many-headed beast or plant, is a characterization not of desire as 
such, but of desire as shaped by ‘unreasonable’ beliefs and life- 
goals. Correspondingly, it seems clear that desire, including the 
body-based desires especially associated with the epithumetikon part, 


8 See refs. in n. 57 above, and text to nn. 42-6 above. 

€ See text to n. 6 above. This point goes some way towards answering the question 
raised in Gill (1985), 22-3: why does the picture of psychic harmony in 588c-592b 
seem to underline the unassimilably 'animal' character of desire? In so doing, it con- 
firms the cautionary picture of desire which is shaped by ‘unreasonable’ life-choices in 
R. 8-9; for the depiction as ‘bestial’ of desires which are not shaped by rational and 
reasonable norms, see 571b-d, 572b, also 586a—b. 
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can be rendered ‘reasonable’, if shaped by the belief- -patterns and: 


life-goals of a (normatively) ‘reason-ruled’ psyche.” It follows that 
the Republic's thinking about what constitutes psycho- -ethical 
harmony is much closer to the Aristotelian, than the Kantian, con- 
ception of the relationship between emotions and properly ethical, 
or moral motivations. However, to confirm and develop this con- 
clusion, we need to take account of the Republic's ideal programme of 
education, and to see how far this embodies the psycho-ethical 
assumptions that seem to underlie Books 8-9. 


4.3 THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMME: IRWIN'S 
INTERPRETATION 


How does the psycho-ethical harmony produced by the ideal educa- 
tional programme differ from the condition of the defective types 
presented in Republic 8~9? In the interpretation of the tripartite 
psyche just offered, the rational element in the defective, as well as 
the normative, psyche ‘does its job’ of reasoning and ‘taking care of’ 
the psyche as a whole, in the sense that it works out the means to 
implement the objectives which the psyche sets for itself.” Also, the 
psyche acquires these objectives by a form of ‘second-order’ reason- 
ing, reflection (albeit of a limited kind) about the goals which a 
human life should have. Each of the defective types is also ‘harmon- 
ized’ and ‘unified’ in the sense that it has an overall goal and that the 
goal adopted shapes the way in which the three functions of the 
psyche operate and relate to each other.” What is it, then, that 
entitles Plato to say that the psyche which is the product of the ideal 
educational scheme is, in some distinctive way, harmonized by 
reason’s rule. 

These questions are also raised, in broadly similar terms, by 
Terence Irwin in his study of Plato’s moral theory in (1977), 236-50. 
Irwin also highlights the related problem that Plato offers a general 
characterization of the harmony of the reason-ruled at a point in the 


argument (Book 4, 441c-444e) when he has presented only the first. 


stage in his educational programme, and not the second stage which 


9 See R. 586d—587a, and text to n. 47 above. 

585 See text to nn. 9-31 above. 

$ On the functions of the rational part, see R. 439d5-6, 44184-5, and text to 
nn. 35-6 above. 

7? See text to nn. 45-7, 54-63 above. 
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provides the intellectual basis for ‘reason’s rule’ in the full sense.” 
Irwin's discussion of the Republic in (1977), ch. 7, provides a pene- 
' trating analysis of this aspect of the argument. However, it is, I 


think, informed by a combination of Kantian and post-Kantian 
strands, which do not, in my view, provide the best possible basis 
for understanding Plato's theory. Roughly speaking, Irwin adopts a 
Kantian view of what counts as a properly ^moral' theory, and of the 
role of emotions (as shaped by interpersonal and communal engage- 
ment) in moral life. He adopts a partly Kantian and partly post- 
Kantian view of the nature of ethical reflection and the function of 
ethical theory.” His analysis seems to me to understate the ‘partici- 
pant’ aspect of Plato’s ethical thinking (both at the interactive and 
reflective level), and thus to miss the connection between this and 
(Plato’s version of) objectivism about ethical knowledge and 
standards. Close attention to Irwin’s account can help us to define, 
by contrast, these aspects of Plato’s argument, and the (objective- 
participant) conception of the personality that they express. 

In saying that Irwin's. interpretation of Plato is informed by 
Kantian thinking, I do not not mean to suggest that Irwin claims that 
Plato and Kant have moral theories of the same general type. In 
(1977), ch. 8, Irwin draws a clear distinction between the eudai- 
monistic moral theories of Plato and Aristotle, in which happiness is 
assumed to be the overall human goal, and the deontological 
approach of Kant and others, in which the absolute priority of duty 
is taken as the basic principle.” None the less, it is clear that, in 


7 See Irwin (1977), 202, 208, 211-12, 216-17; also Annas (1981), 133-5; Gill (1985), 
12—15. The same point applies to the corresponding presentation of the virtues in the 
polis, 427d—434d, esp. 428b—429a. Stage one of the educational programme (R. 2-3, 
3764-4122) is designed for (childhood) education of ‘auxiliaries’ (R. 413c-414b), and 
stage two (R. 6-7, 502d—541b) for the adult education of the subgroup of auxiliaries 
who are dispositionally and intellectually capable of becoming guardians, of whom a 
tiny minority become philosopher-rulers (503a—504a, 537b-d, 539d—-540c). 

7? On the way that Kantian thinking shapes Irwin's account of Plato's argument as a 
whole, esp. the first stage of education, see text to nn. 72-87 below; on the combina- 
tion of Kantian and post-Kantian strands in Irwin's thinking about the second stage of 
education, see 4.5 below, text to nn. 125-8. On Irwin (1995), see n. 5 above. The 
general approach in (1995), chs. 11-18, esp. chs. 17—18, is similar to that of (1977), but 
less clearly Kantian, and with a number of significant qualifications and clarifications, 
some of which are noted in nn. 102, 105, 133, 230, 239 below. 

73 Irwin (1977), 259-67. His position is, thus, distinct from that of e.g. Prichard 
(1968), ch. 1, for whom the Greek theories, since they are not deontological in charac- 
ter, are not properly moral at all. Prichard's type of position underlies Adkins's views 
about the primitive understanding of psycho-ethical cohesion in Plato and Aristotle: 
see Adkins (1970), 166—7, 194—7; and 1.1 above, text to.nn. 34-6. 
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setting.the standards which he thinks that the Greek theories (as 
moral theories) should reach, within their eudaimonistic framework, 
he presupposes broadly Kantian standards. For instance, he asks 
how far the Greek eudaimonistic theories can accommodate the 
assumptions that moral principles ‘(1) benefit other people and (2) 


that anyone has reason to pursue them as his overriding prin- ` 


ciples’. Also, in considering whether Plato's theory meets these 
requirements, he presupposes what seem to be Kantian assumptions 
about the conception of ethical motivation, and ethical rationality, 
that Plato’s argument does—or should—contain. 

I think that the influence of Kantian thinking leads Irwin to give a 


misleading picture of the psycho-ethical states which are the pro- _ 


ducts of the two stages of ethical education, and of the relationship 
between these. As regards the outcome of the first stage, he claims 
that the psycho-ethical state produced is not properly virtuous, and 
is, indeed, not properly ‘reason-ruled’ (202-3): 


[This phase of education] only trains someone to take pleasure,-suffer pain, 
feel shame, anger, and pride in the right objects before he acquires reason 
' ... He is still dominated by appetite and emotions [i.e. the appetitive and 
spirited elements in the psyche], not by the rational part’s deliberation about 
the goals of the whole soul. . . . He still regards virtue as a source of pleasure 
or honour, and that is why he chooses it; he would not choose it without 
these consequences and so he does not choose it for its own sake. 


How does Irwin interpret the outcome of the second phase of educa- 
tion, which he sees as contributing the crucial element of the 
direction of reason and ethical motivation which is missing in the 
first phase? He presents this stage of the programme as designed to 
promote self-conscious, critical examination of one's life-shaping 
goals, and a reasoned selection of one's primary goal. He under- 
stands the dialectic which forms the concluding stage of the educa- 
tional programme as constituting ‘rational deliberation to guide the 
choice of ultimate ends.” Knowledge of the Form of the Good, and 
of the relationship between this and other Forms, is interpreted by 
him as constituting the systematic co-ordination of one's goals and 


^ Irwin (1977), 250. These ideas can be seen as versions of the two forms of the 
‘categorical’ (i.e. absolute, non-contingent) imperative presented by Kant as funda- 
mental to morality; see ML, pp. 83-93. See significant refs. to Kant in Irwin (1977), 
271-6, 282, 284. On the larger issue of the relationship between Greek and modern 
accounts of ethical motivation, see 5.3 below. 


3 See R. 531d—534e; Irwin (1977), 235, taken with 223-6, 233-6. 
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the identification of ‘a single unified goal for [one’s] life’. However, 
given that, as Irwin recognizes, the defective types also deliberate, in 
some sense, about their life-shaping goals, the problem arises of dis- 
tinguishing their deliberation from that of the normative person. 
Irwin thinks that Plato has not made the nature of this difference as 
clear as he should have done; but that it is possible to construct an 
answer on Plato’s behalf which will meet Irwin’s requirements for a 
properly moral theory.” 

The deliberation of the normative philosopher-ruler is character- 
ized by two main features. One is that: ‘His rational second-order 
decision prefers the ends . . . acquired by deliberation about the good 
of the whole soul, The deviant men allowed no rational reflection to 
influence their acquisition of first-order goals, but simply endorsed 
some appetitive or emotional goal they already pursued.” The 
second is that the philosopher-ruler’s reflection leads him to give 
absolute priority to virtue, including other-directed virtue, in a way 
that the defective types do not. Critical reflection leads reason to 
make ‘a second-order decision in favour of “its own" [rational] first- 
order ends’ (232). The ‘rational’ end which reason prefers must 
include the desire ‘to express [one’s] knowledge of Justice, Beauty, 
and the other moral Forms in actions which embody them’ (237). In 
the light of this understanding of what reflective rationality is taken 


to yield, Irwin states the kernel of the Republic’s argument about 


justice in this way: '[Plato's claim is] that someone who rationally 
reflects on the kind of life which best suits his whole soul, all his 
interests, desires, and capacities will find that he has reason to 
include just action in his life . . .' (245). Thus, Plato's ideal of psychic 
harmony, when fully explained, can be shown to be ‘an account of 
real [that is, other-benefiting] justice, when [the idea of] "control by 
the rational part” is rightly understood’ (242). 

Before examining Irwin’s claims more fully, it is worth noting the 
extent to which Plato’s argument, as formulated by Irwin, takes on a 
strongly Kantian pattern, both in the understatement, as I see it, of 
the role of the first phase of education, and, to some extent, at least, 


7 See R. 505a-509e, 534b—c; Irwin (1977), 237, also 225-6. See further on Irwin’s 
account of Plato's idea of reflection, 4.5 below, text to nn. 121-37. 

7 See Irwin (1977), 233: ‘Unfortunately and inexcusably, Plato has no direct or 
detailed answer to these questions.' See also 233-46, in which he supplements R's 
account of dialectic by reference to the presentation of 'the ascent of desire' through 
critical reflection in Symposium (Smp.) 210a-212a and Phdr. 252c-256e. 

78 Irwin (1977), 245; see also 230-2, 236. ` 
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in the revision of the role of the second phase: As noted earlier, Kant’ 


conceives the properly moral response as one in which the person 
acts out of disinterested rationality, abstracted from localized attach: 
ments and from the emotions and desires that derive from these.” 
Correspondingly, Kant, unlike Aristotle, gives no substantive role 
within moral education to the training of emotions and desires 
through interpersonal and. communal relationships. It is true that 
Kant allows some value to the public propagation of right beliefs and 
the promotion (in oneself as well as others) of the appropriate feel- 


ings. But he makes it plain that such a process is merely preliminary, | 


or supplementary, to the adoption of a properly moral (that is, 
purely rational) stance.? Irwin does not refer explicitly to Kant in 
connection with his view that the first phase of education is being 
merely preliminary to the development of properly rational (moral) 
motivation. But it seems likely that the Kantian assumptions which 
shape his general NUR of the argument are influential on this 
point too. 

Irwin does cite Kant in connection with his understanding of the 
contribution of the second phase of Plato's educational programme 
to properly moral motivation (284): 


[The] demand for knowledge and justification [implied in this phase] insists 
on first-hand rational beliefs; the really virtuous man must choose virtue for 
himself, for his own reasons, not on some second-hand support—custom, 
authority, training, and the rest. To value this pattern of choice, we must 
think it worthwhile in itself that a man should exercise his own independent 
rational capacities in adopting his beliefs; that is, we must value one part of 
what Kant includes in autonomy. 


The part of the Kantian conception of autonomy to which Irwin 
refers is, presumably, the idea that the properly moral stance 
involves a specially individual stance, namely the self-legislative 
exercise of her will as a rational being.” Irwin evidently sees a con- 
nection betwen Kantian autonomy and Plato's programme—as Irwin 
conceives this—of rational reflection on, and selection of, life- 
shaping goals, as distinct from the communal shaping of beliefs, 
emotions, and desire in the first phase of education. Like Kant, Irwin 


7 See 4.2 above, text to nn. 9—12. 

% See Sherman (1989), 46, referring to Kant (1964), 14 and 126. See also Kant 
(1960), 18, 83-4. 

*! See Irwin (1977), 202—3 (cited in text to n. 75 above), and 220. 

® On this, see Kant, ML, PP. 93-5; and 1.1 above, text to nn. 29-30. 
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stresses the importance of the idea that, in a properly moral 
` response, the individual performs this self-legislative act for herself. 
` His assumptions on this point inform his reading of the second 
' phase of education, which (I argue later) misses the linkage between 


the communal and the objectivist aspects of Plato's conception.? The 
other main feature of Kant's idea of autonomy is that it is expressed 
in the self-legislation of principles which apply universally, to others 
as much as to ourselves. Also, it is a function of our nature as 
rational beings, as Kant understands this, that we are constitutively 
capable of recognizing the absolute ('categorical') nature of the 
imperative embodied in this self-legislation. Analogously, in 
Plato's argument, as reconstructed by Irwin, it is a necessary out- 
come of the exercise of rational, or reflective deliberation that the 
person concerned makes a second-order decision in favour of the 
rational goal, and that the rational goal is taken to involve, as a key 
element, other-benefiting justice.” Thus, for Plato too, in this 
analysis, it is a function of our existence as rational beings that we 
are capable of the kind of independent (autonomous) rationality that 
issues in the recognition of the absolute priority of (other-benefiting) 
virtue. 

The closeness of Irwin’s interpretative framework to Kant's 
theory, in this respect, is indicated by the fact that Plato's theory, as 
thus analysed, seems to be liable to the same type of objection that 
Williams makes against Kant's. The objection, in essence, is that it is 
by no means self-evident that critical reflection on one's life-shaping 


goals will necessarily lead one to give priority to other-directed 


virtue. 

It is true that I can stand back from my desires and reflect on them, and that 
this possibility can indeed be seen as part of the rational freedom at which 
any rational agent aims . . . but [this] still does not give the required result in 
relation to morality. The I of the reflective practical deliberation is not... 
committed from the outset ... to making a rule from the standpoint of 


3 See 4.5 below, text to nn. 129-41. 

9 See Kant, ML, pp. 63-8, 78-101, esp. 84 and 91. See also Hill (1989), 96-101; 
and, on the correlated notions of 'autonomy' and 'freedom' of the will, see 6.6 below, 
text to nn. 150-2. 

55 See Irwin (1977), 232, 237, 242, 245, cited in text to nn. 78-9 above; see also, on 
Irwin's reformulation of Kant's theory of transcendental freedom, 6.6 below, text to 
nn. 156—60. Irwin (1977), 233-43, is presented explicitly as supplementing the argu- 
ment of R. in order to provide what is needed to meet Irwin's conditions for a properly 
moral theory. 
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equality ... and it is not, simply by standing back in reflection, converted’ 
into a being whose fundamental interest lies in the harmony of all interests. 
It cannot, just by taking this step, acquire the motivation of justice.% 


As I bring out later, Plato’s theory is not liable to this type of 
objection, in part because of the crucial role of the first stage of 
education in promoting the belief-based dispositions that are the 
prerequisite for the reflectively-based ethical understanding which is 
developed in the second stage." Irwin’s reduced emphasis on the 
first stage, together with the revision which he makes to the aims 


and methods of the second stage, seem to render Plato’s programme ` 


of ethical education as liable as Kant's to the objections made by 
Williams. To say this is not to deny that there are substantive 
problems in understanding the relationship between the two stages 
of the educational programme, and, in seeing how the second, 
reflective stage contributes the kind of ethical motivation, including 
other-benefiting motivation, that the theory seems to require. But, in 
approaching these problems, it is crucial to do so in the light of an 
appropriate ethical and psychological framework; and I do not think 
that Irwin's Kantian (and post-Kantian) framework provides this. 


4.4 THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMME: 
THE FIRST STAGE 


I now consider in more detail Irwin's account of Plato's educational 
programme, focusing first on the first stage, and outline an alterna- 
tive account, which develops the earlier discussion of the psycho- 
ethical model presupposed (4.2). The main thrust of Irwin's view of 
the outcome of the first phase of education is that, because a person 
so trained has not carried out the reflective deliberation about ends 
involved in the second phase, she does not choose virtue 'for its own 
sake’ but only ‘as a source of pleasure or honour'. This view is also 
expressed in the claim that the person so educated ‘is still dominated 


*é Williams (1985), 69, his italics; see also 61-6. Williams himself seems to think 
that a similar objection can be made to Plato's theory: see 4.5 below, text to nn. 164-8. 

7 See text to nn. 115-19 below, and 4-5 below, text to nn. 142-6, 171—3. 

% See Irwin (1977), 202—3, cited in text to n. 75 above. See also 220: ‘[A] musically 
educated man . . . cannot explain what it is in virtue which would justify his choice of 
those actions ... and so he does not choose virtue for its own sake, for what it is in 
itself.’ On Irwin (1995), see n. 102 below. 
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by appetites and emotions’ and not by.'reason'.? I accept Irwin's 
underlying point, that Plato's characterization of justice in the 
` psyche (and, hence, his defence of the thesis that ‘justice pays’) is 
not complete by Book 4 (441-4); and that this should have been 


made plainer in Plato’s argument than it is.” But I do not accept that 
this carries the conclusions which Irwin draws about the outcome of 
the first stage; or that the role of this stage in Plato's programme is 
rendered fully intelligible by Irwin's type of analysis. i 

In essence, I see the first stage as an integral element in a cohesive, 
interdependent, two-stage development of full ethical rationality. 
Each of the two stages yields a type of 'reason-ruled' psychic 
harmony, with a correlated type of ethical motivation, although the 
second is more complete than the first. The first stage provides 
‘reasonable’ belief-based patterns of emotion and desire, and the 
capacity to perform practical reasoning in line with these, through 
engagement with the practices and ideals of a reason-ruled com- 
munity. The second stage, for which the first is a prerequisite, pro- 
vides, through intellectual education culminating in dialectic, 
objective understanding or knowledge of the (reasonable) principles 
embodied in the first stage. The psycho-ethical harmony produced 
by this stage differs from that produced by the first stage in its cogni- 
tive basis, and, relatedly, in the degree of harmony attained. The 
latter point raises significant questions about the relationship 
between the outcome of the two stages which are pursued later (4.6 
below). But these problems do not invalidate the essential structure 
of Plato's argument, and the fact that it presents two correlated types 
of (properly) ethical motivation. The second stage of education, like 
the first, is conceived as taking place within a certain type of com- 
munity; and this fact carries important implications for the condi- 
tions under which Plato sees the second type of psycho-ethical 
harmony involved as attainable. I suggest later that there are 
important similarities between this pattern of thinking about ethical 
rationality and that found in Aristotle; and subsequently I point to 
(partial) connections with Stoic and Epicurean theories?! [ think 


8 See Irwin (1977), 202; also, on ‘reason’, as Irwin understands this, refs. in n. 85 
above. 

9? See refs. in n. 71 above and text to nn. 91~2 below: on the central thesis that 
‘justice pays’, see R. 357b-368c. 

A See text to nn. 106—14 below (on Aristotle), and see further below 5.5, text to 
nn. 213-33; 5.7, text to nn. 360-4; 6.5, text to nn. 122-9. See further, on types of 
Greek ethical theory, 4.6 below, text to nn. 179-88. 
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that, on the points that matter for my enquiry, these theories are 
closer to each other than any of them is to the Kantian pattern pre- 
supposed by Irwin. : l DES 
A potential problem for my view of Plato's programme (as also, in 
a different way, for Irwin's) is that, as noted already, the Republic 
offers its main characterization of justice as reason-ruled psychic 
harmony between the two stages of the educational programme 
(441c~444e). This passage, like the adjacent account of the virtues in 
the polis (427d-434c), seems to suggest that the first stage of educa- 


tion is all that is required to provide the virtues and the correlated 


psychic harmony, though it seems clear from the Republic asa whole 
that this cannot be wholly the case. Although this problem may not 
be fully resolvable, a partial solution is to say that these two 
passages are designed to characterize the virtues (in polis and 
psyche) both in the form in which they have been produced by the 
first stage and in which they are to be produced by the educational 
programme as a whole. In other words, there must be pre-reflective 
(or pre-dialectical) and post-reflective versions of the virtues and 
also of the correlated psycho-ethical states.” 

The nature of these pre-dialectical virtues and psychic states is 
indicated in those passages in Book 4 which summarize the outcome 
of the preceding first stage of education. Thus (441e8—442à5): 


the combination of artistic and athletic education [mousike and gymnastike] 
will make them [the rational and spirited elements] harmonized, tensing and 
nurturing the former by fine speeches and studies, and relaxing and sooth- 
ing the latter by harmony and rhythm ... When these two elements have 
been brought up in this way, and have learnt and been educated to ‘do their 
job’, in the true sense of this phrase, they should be put in charge of the 
appetitive element [a rule with which the latter should ‘agree’; 442d1]. 


This summary can be correlated with the detailed account of the first 
stage of education (and with the interpretation of the tripartite psyche 
offered in 4.2) in this way. The first stage can be seen as implanting the 
action-guiding beliefs that both (a) give the rational element the 
material with which to fulfil its job of (practical) reasoning and ‘taking 
care of the psyche as a whole’, and (b) give the spirited element the 


i ii This is virtually explicit in R. 429c, in the specification of the courage involved as 

citizen's courage’ (politike andreia); in terms of R.'s political scheme, such courage 
must belong to the auxiliaries as distinct from the guardians who may eventually 
attain dialectical knowledge (see n. 71 above). See also n. 98 below. 
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material on which to base its (value-laden) emotional responses of 


indignation, shame, tough-mindedness, and so on.” In addition, the 


first stage, through the media of musical form and physical move- 
ment, shapes these responses in a more directly psychophysical (and 
emotional) way, though one which carries ethical significance, and 
thus reinforces these belief-patterns.™ (3) The combined effect of this 
is to develop integrated patterns of belief-and-aspiration® which, in 
turn, shape the body-linked responses of appetite and fear, pleasure 
and pain. The fact that this stage of the programme is directed primar- 
ily at the spirited part of the psyche (in conjunction with some of the 
functions of the rational part) does not mean that the appetitive 
element is conceived as wholly non-rational and incapable of respond- 
ing to beliefs. It is rather that the shaping of appetite in line with (nor- 
mative) reason is seen as being brought about primarily through the 
development of patterns of belief-and-aspiration.” It is in this way, it 
seems, that the first stage enables each of the parts of the psyche, and 
the psyche as a whole, to be ruled by (normative) reason, and thus to 
express the virtues, as far as is possible at a pre-dialectical level. 

The model involved can also be illustrated by the account of the 
development of courage in the characterization of the virtues in the 
polis (427d—434c). Courage (at least pre-dialectical courage, politike 
andreia) is defined as the ‘preservation . . . of the belief [doxa] created 


95 | am assuming that there are pre-dialectical versions of wisdom as well as 
courage (see 441e4-6, 442b11~c8). On the psycho-ethical functions involved, esp. 
those of ‘spirit’, see n. 36 above. See also n. 99 below. 

% See R. 401d6—7: ‘... rhythm and harmony penetrate most into the psyche and 
take a powerful hold on it’, coupled with the claim in 400c-401c that all such media 
constitute ‘encoded’ versions of ethical ideals (on which see nn. 103-4 below). On the 
idea that the right combination of physical and musical education can play a crucial 
role in producing psycho-ethical harmony, see 410a~412a, and, on the outcome of this 
phase of education, see 522a, and, by implication, 548b7~c2. 

% ‘Aspiration’ is a better term for the spirited part than Irwin’s term (in 1977) 
‘emotion’, because the emotions concerned are conceived as responses to ethical 
ideals: see refs. in n. 36 above. 

% On the first stage of education as directed esp. at the shaping of the spirited part, 
see Gill (1985), 8-12. That desires are capable of responding to beliefs is implied by 
e.g. the characterization of the desires (epithumiai) of those who are best in nature and 
education as ‘associated with reason’ or ‘mind’ and led by the reasoning of right 
opinion (perà vod re xai S6&ys dp bys Aoytop@), 431c5-6. See also 442d1, 443d4-e2; 
also 4.2, above, esp. text to nn. 66-68. 

? See R. 441e8-442a5 cited in text to nn. 92-3 above. A rather different model 
seems to be presupposed in Lg. 653a-c, 654c-d, 655d—656b, 658e—660a, 790c—792c, in 
which the training of pleasure and pain is more closely integrated with the shaping of 
value-laden beliefs and emotional responses. On the relationship between the think- 
ing of R. and Lg. on this level of ethical education, see Belfiore (1992), 34-5. 
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by the law through education about what, and what sort of things, 
are to be feared'.?? Plato goes on to compare the process of choosing 
guardians with the appropriate natural qualities, and of educating 
them in music and poetry (mousike) and athletics (gumnastike), with 
that of selecting, preparing, and dying wool. The aim is that the 
'combination of nature and the appropriate nurture' should make 
them ‘accept the laws by conviction [reto6évres] like a dye, so that 
their belief about what is to be feared should be indelible’ (429e7— 
430a3).” This passage should be taken together with the preceding 


description of the way in which the first stage of the educational pro- . 


gramme promotes (by explicit statements as well as by use of narra- 
tive, poetic impersonation, musical mode and rhythm, and 
structured movement) emotional engagement with normative 
exemplars of courage.’ The overall result is the development of 
cohesive belief-and-aspiration patterns, which ensure that the 
relevant beliefs will not be ‘washed out’ by such 'detergents' as 
pleasure, pain, fear, and appetite, that is, by the body-linked 
responses associated with the appetitive part.'?! 

If we take the first stage of education as developing, in this way, 
pre-dialectical virtues and psycho-ethical harmony, this enables us 
to offer a different general characterization of the outcome of this 
stage from that given by Irwin. Instead of saying that a person so 
educated does not choose virtue 'for its own sake' but only 'as a 
source of pleasure or honour’ (Irwin (1977), 202-3), we should say 
that those functions of the psyche which are correlated with honour 
and pleasure, as well as that of practical reason, are disposed to 
make someone choose virtue ‘for its own sake’, in the ways appro- 
priate to those different functions. Also, instead of saying that such a 
person ‘is still dominated by appetite and emotions’ rather than 
reason (Irwin, 202), we should say that the appetitive and aspira- 
tional functions, as well as the rational ones, are al! ruled by (norma- 


?* See R. 429c6-8, and, on politike andreia, 42967 -430c5; on Aristotle/s (differently 
conceived) idea of politike andreia, see NE 1116717-'3 and 1.3, above, text to n. 150. 


? The beliefs involved include general, life-shaping ones arid not simply localized — 


assertions such as: ‘Situations of type x are/are not to be feared’. See e.g. R. 377e- 
378b, 379c—380c, 386a—387e, 392a-b, and see further Halliwell (1984), 53-5; Ferrari 
(1989), 111—12. 

1 See R. 386c-388d, 395c-d, 399a-400a, 401b-402c, 410c-412a. On Plato's pro- 
gramme as a development of pre-existing Greek conceptions of education, see Gill 
(1985), 10 and refs., esp. Havelock (1963), ch. 9. 

9* See R. 430a—b, 436210—b1, 439d6-8, 442a5-b1. 
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tive) reason, as far as this is possible before the development of 


` dialectically-based knowledge.’ 


The difference between our views on this point can be illustrated 
by reference to Plato’s characterization of the person educated by the 
first stage as someone who: 


. would rightly praise and enjoy fine things [kala]... and rightly condemn 
and hate disgraceful things |aischra], when he is still young, before he is cap- 
able of acquiring reason [logos]; but, when reason comes, someone brought 
up in this way would welcome it very much, recognizing it through kinship 
[8t oikeiórgra). (R. 40164-40224). 


This comment needs to be taken with the connected point (402b-c) 
that a person educated in this way would go on to recognize concrete 
manifestations of the virtues of temperance, courage, and so on. As 
the phrasing of this latter point may imply, such a person is not yet 
capable of acquiring 'reason', in the sense of having knowledge of 
the Forms of the virtues and of their 'copies', that is, their embodi- 
ment in concrete actions. But this does not mean that he is not 
capable, prior to dialectical education, of ‘reading’ the concrete mani- 
festations of the virtues which are encoded in the art-works and 
social forms of the reason-ruled community.’ In other words, he is 
capable of engaging in practical reasoning and 'caring for his psyche 
as a whole' in a way that is based on a pre-reflective grasp of 
(objectively right) ethical principles, and of responding whole- 
heartedly, in aspirations and desires, in line with this grasp. 


9? In (1995), 235, Irwin qualifies this view, allowing that the well-educated 
auxiliary is not simply motivated by the desire to win honour but rather to win honour 
for being virtuous: ‘it matters to him that he is honoured for his readiness to do the 
brave action without further incentive.' (For this type of analysis, though seen as 
yielding a more fully ‘internalized’ conception of the honourable than Irwin envisages, 
see 1.3 above, text to nn. 151-2). However, he retains the general claim that even the 
well-educated auxiliary, because he has not received dialectical education, does not 
choose virtue ‘for itself’ (233-5), comparing this with Aristotle's ‘citizen bravery’ (384, 
n. 15), rather than with Aristotle’s conception of full (but pre-reflective) virtue, as I do 
in text to nn. 106-19 below. See also n. 105 below. 

93 See ‘copies’ (eikonas), R. 402b5, c6, and ‘forms’ (eide), 402c2; also the more 
theory-laden deployment of such terms in 508e3, 514a—517a, 520c. See further Ferrari 
(1989), 120—1, who points out that, even read in this way, the passage does not ascribe 
dialectically-based knowledge of the Forms to the people educated by the first stage. 

104 See R. 400c-402c; see also Gill (1985), 10. 

X5 See R. 402d-403e for a more positive aspect of the shaping of appetitive 
responses (the conversion of sexual lust into an orderly and temperate [sophron] desire . 
for the beautiful, 403a7—8, c6—7) than the countering of the influence of pleasure and 
pain in pre-reflective courage (text to n. 101 above). Irwin (1995), 217-18, gives more 
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I take it that Plato’s thinking about the psycho-ethical outcome of : 


the first stage is broadly similar to Aristotle's thinking about the co- 
ordinated development of the patterns of emotion and desire (that is; 
dispositions, hexeis), and of practical wisdom (phronesis), that make 
someone virtuous in 'character' (ethos). We can say of the person 
produced by the first stage of Plato's programme (with a reason- 
ruled psyche), that, like Aristotle's virtuous person, she is disposed 
to act and to feel ‘as (normative) reason directs’. In Aristotelian 
terms, her acts are performed ‘for the sake of the fine’, and derive 


from ‘a firm and consistent character’. Aristotle himself connects - 


his views and Plato’s on the crucial role in the development of ethical 
virtue of habituation or ‘rehearsal’ in appropriate feelings and atti- 
tudes, as well as actions, through participation in the appropriate 
kinds of interpersonal and communal practices.” We may also see 
similarities between Plato’s conception of the pre-reflective wisdom 
acquired by the rational element in the first stage and Aristotle’s 
understanding of the intellectual virtue which is inseparable from 
ethical virtue, namely, practical wisdom or ‘reasonableness’ (phrone- 
sis)."? Although it is clear that Aristotle believes that practical 
wisdom is properly applied in reflective debate about the proper 
goals of a human life, he does not stipulate explicitly that such reflec- 
tion is a precondition for the possession of 'reasonableness'. The 
essential criterion is the consistency of practical wisdom with what 
(objectively right) reason would direct; it is not also specified that 
such consistency must depend on post-dialectical understanding of 


weight to R. 401e~402a than he does in (1977), 202, 204, 330, n. 28.5; he takes it to 
refer to the acceptance by the appetitive part of the rule of the rational part (and thus 
its ‘kinship’ with this part), see also (1995), 218-22; for similar ideas, see 4.2 above, 
text to nn. 8, 35-6. : 


6 See above 1.3, text to nn. 139—40; 4.2, text to nn. 15-30. Aristotle's key term, 
ethos, is used extensively by Plato in R., sometimes to denote the 'quality' of the 
psyche that is the product of the combination of nature and education: see e.g. R. 
400d7, e3, 401b2, 492e4, 496b2, 549a8, 577a2. 

"7 Arist. NE 2. 3, esp. 1104511—15, seems to refer to PL Lg. 653a-c; but the content 
of this passage in Lg. is close to that of R. 395c-d, 401d—402a (with the qualification 
noted in n. 97 above). See also, on ‘rehearsal’ in virtuous practices, NE 2. 1, esp. 
1103'31—"6, and on the importance of the right kind of communal context, n. 110 
below. 

18 See NE 6.5, 8, 12—13, and refs. in n. 25 above. ‘Reasonableness’ is not a 
standard way of translating phronesis; but it may be preferable to ‘intelligence’, 
favoured by some recent translators, which sounds too ethically neutral. 
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the principles involved.” Also, it seems clear that for Aristotle as 
"well as Plato, it is difficult, and perhaps impossible, for anyone to 
‘develop reasonableness and ethical virtue if she has not been 


brought up in a community guided by reasonable principles. 
Although Plato’s Republic seems to set much higher standards for 
such a community than Aristotle does, both theories have in com- 
mon (1) a stress on the commmunal foundation of ethical develop- 
ment and (2) the idea that the community concerned must be of the 
right general type." Although these points of analogy between 
Platonic and Aristotelian thinking require fuller exploration than I 
can provide here, simply to outline them may help to clarify the 
substantive contribution to ethical rationality of Plato's first stage, 
which Irwin's account tends to obscure. 

The character of Plato's thinking about the relationship between 
the two stages of education in the Republic, and their respective con- 
tributions to ethical rationality, can also be defined by reference to an 
Aristotelian distinction, the importance of which has been under- 
lined by Myles Burnyeat. Aristotle maintains that, unless someone 
already has ‘the that’ or ‘the fact’ (rò 671), she will gain no value from 
engaging in ethical reflection or debate, which is designed to provide 
‘the why’ or ‘the explanation’ (rò dié7). One gains ‘the that’ by 
being properly habituated by one’s upbringing; this leads one to 
recognize ‘that’ this act is fine or just and to have the appropriate 
emotion or desire in response to this recognition.“ The point needs 
to be coupled with Aristotle’s assertion that the young (and those 
who are ‘young in character’, ethos) gain no benefit from attending 
lectures or discussions on ethics because they pursue their objectives 


10 See NE 6. 8, esp. 1142?11—20, also 6. 11, esp. 1143°11~14: ‘Therefore, we should 
give no less attention to the undemonstrated statements and opinions of experienced 
and older people or reasonable people [phronimoi] than to [logically argued] demon- 
strations. Such people acquire an "eye" [omma] from their experience and so see 
correctly.’ See further, on the relationship between practical and reflective reasoning 
in Aristotle, below 5.5, text to nn. 160—208; 5.6. 

"0 These points are less clear in Arist. than in PI. R. because of the separate study 
by Aristotle of ethics and politics. But see NE _1179°31~1180°32; also Pol. 7. 13 and 
Irwin (1988), ch. 19, esp. 416-18. On the question in Greek philosophy of the right 
social context for the development of virtue, see below 5.7, text to n. 362-3; 6.6, text to 
n. 172. : 

11 See further below on points of similarity and difference between Platonic and 
Aristotelian theories: 4.6, text to nn. 179-88; 5.7, text to nn. 325-9; 6.5, text to 
nn. 121-4. 

12 See NE 1095°3~8, 1098*33—"4, and Burnyeat (1980), 71-3. See also EE 1216°35— 
1217*10, and Sherman (1989), 196-7. ü 
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‘impulsively’ (kata pathos) instead of ‘reasonably’ (kata logon) and so 
will not be able to use the results of reflection to shape their lives." 
The point needs also to be taken with Aristotle’s concluding remarks 
in the Nicomachean Ethics, that the kind of argument contained in his 
lectures can only help people to become better if they bring to the 


discussion a natural goodness which has been developed into good- ` 


ness of character (ethos) by habituation in the right feelings and 
practices in the right kind of community.!' l - 
In Plato's case, I have already noted the claim that the first stage of 


education provides a pre-reflective grasp of the concrete manifesta- 


tions of virtue and the associated responses of emotion and desire (in 
Aristotelian terms, ‘the that’), which ‘when reason comes’, can be 
converted into an understanding of (in Aristotelian terms) ‘the 
why’. This passage should be taken with a series of comments in 
which Plato emphasizes the role of the first stage of education as a 
prerequisite for the second stage (which culminates in dialectical 
analysis of key ethical ideas), and the disastrous effects of engaging 
in such dialectic without this preparation. Those who are to proceed 
_to the second stage are those who show themselves to be most 
retentive of the action-guiding beliefs embodied in the first stage, 
and who show that this has become part of their character, or, in 
Platonic terms, the ‘harmony in the psyche’, created by this stage." 
In comments anticipating those of Aristotle in NE 1.3, Plato 
demands, as a prerequisite for dialectic about ethics, the kind of 
maturity and. stability of character that will enable someone to be 
challenged about the ethical beliefs acquired in childhood without 
necessarily abandoning all such convictions and coming to regard 
dialectic as an amusing and purely destructive game. He also 
stresses that even someone who has the right combination of dis- 


15 See NE 1095%2~11; in this respect, they are like 'akratics', or the ‘weak-willed’. 
See further Burnyeat (1980), 82-8. : 

M4 See NE 1179>4~31. See also Burnyeat (1980), 75; Sherman (1989), 164-5; and 
n. 110 above. : Pus 

95 See 401d-402c, and text to nn. 103-5 above. 

NS See R. 412c-414a. On pre-dialectical ‘harmony’ in the psyche, see 413c3-4, 
taken with 400c-402a and 411e~412a; also 442c-d, 443d-e; and on póst-dialectical 
harmony, see 4.6 below, text to nn. 203-13. For a comparable Aristotelian emphasis 
on the need for ethical beliefs to "become part of one’s nature’ (cuudu7jvat), see NE 
1147°21~2, and Burnyeat (1980), 73-4. ? 

V? See R. 503a~e, 537e~539d, esp. 539d; on NE 1. 3, see text to n. 113 above. On 
the (contrasting) damaging effect of the loss of childhood ethical beliefs, see R. 8-9, 
refs. in nn. 42—3 above; also 550a4—b6, cited in text to n. 56 above. 
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positional and intellectual qualities to be able to complete the full 
` educational programme is virtually bound to become corrupted by 


the public discourse of existing communities (which are not ‘reason- 
ruled’) and by the ethical beliefs propagated in this way.!? Thus, the 
preconditions for engaging in valid ethical dialectic (for seeking to 
understand ‘the why’, in Aristotelian terms) include the develop- 
ment of firmly-based ethical dispositions (a grasp of ‘the that’) in a 
community shaped by reasonable principles, which, for Plato, means 
that they must be based on objective ethical knowledge.” 


4:5. THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMME: 
THE SECOND STAGE 


In analysing the specific type of psycho-ethical harmony that is pro- 
duced by the second stage of the educational programme,” it is use- 
ful again to define my view by contrast with Irwin's Kantian 
interpretation. One of the merits of Irwin's account is that it brings 
out well a point also made here: that, in the Republic, defective as 
well as normative psycho-ethical types are presented as deploying 
‘first-order’ and ‘second-order’ rationality in making concrete deci- 
sions and in shaping their lives.” This necessarily raises the 
question of what it is that makes the normative person (the product 
of the two-stage educational programme) ‘reason-ruled’ in a way 
that defective people are not. Irwin’s answer is that only the norma- 
tive person has carried through the process of critical reflection 
(second-order reasoning) to the point of making a fully rational 
choice of goals.” Irwin also believes that the product of the first 
stage of education (although, in some sense, ‘reason-ruled’ ) ‘is still 
dominated by appetite and emotions, not by the rational part's 
deliberation about the good of the whole soul'.?? It is only the 


“8 See R;490c—502c, esp. 492b-c, 498a—c; see further Gill (1985), 5, 16-17. 

75 This gives rise to one of the central cruces of R.: the precondition of the ideal ` 
State's coming into existence is the presence of the kind of ethical knowledge which 
requires the prior existence of the educational scheme of the ideal state: see refs. in 
n: 118 above, and R. 497b—-502c, 592a—b. i 

1 For post-dialectical harmony, see R. 586d-587a, also 485d-486b, soob-d (and, 
by inference, 549b, 554d-e); on 589a—b, 590a-b, sgib-e, see 6.6 below, text to 
nn.175-94. . 

7! See Irwin (1977), 226-33; also 4.2 above, text to nn. 54-64. . 

7? Irwin (1977), 245, cited in text to n. 78 above; see also 230-2, 236. See also the 
similar account of Irwin (1995), 282-3, 288-97. : 

735 Irwin (1977), 202: see 4.3 above, text to nn. 74—5. 
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product of the second stage of education in whom "the rational part 
makes a second-order decision in favour of "its own" first-order 
ends—the ends accepted on rational . . . grounds’ (1977), 232. 

` But what are the ends selected by such rational deliberation; and 
how does Plato's presentation of the normative (fully rational) 


psycho-ethical type serve his larger objective in the Republic of ` 


showing that justice constitutes happiness (357b-367e). Irwin 
believes that, in the Republic, Plato offers two views of the outcome 
of rational reflection on ends: (1) the contemplative view ('that con- 


templation of the Forms will be pre-eminently worthwhile for the. 


philosopher’), and (2) the practical view (that ‘the philosopher will 


want to express his knowledge of Justice, Beauty, and the other . 


moral Forms in actions which embody them’ (237). Irwin acknow- 
ledges that Plato (misguidedly, as Irwin thinks) is sometimes 
inclined to adopt the contemplative view of what constitutes fully 
rational ends. Thus, Plato ‘mistakenly suggests that the philosopher 
will want to stay contemplating the Forms and will not voluntarily 
undertake public service (519c4-6)' (242). However, Irwin argues 


that Plato's larger objectives in the argument require him rather to 


adopt a conception of the rational end which includes, at least, the 
practical view. Therefore, he constructs, on Plato's behalf, an 
account of the way in which second-order reasoning might yield this 
result. In essence, the idea is that rational évaluation of ends neces- 
sarily produces an understanding of oneself as a rational agent 
which is consistent with the practical view. Plato is held to claim that 
‘someone who rationally reflects on the kind of life which best suits 
his whole soul, all his interests, desires, and capacities, will find that 
he has reason to include just action in his life . . .’.24 On this basis 
Irwin thinks that Plato has, finally, shown how this idea of justice as 
psychic harmony ‘is an account of real’ [that is, other-benefiting] 
justice, when [the idea of] "control by the natural part" is rightly 
understood' (242), and has thus completed his argument that justice 
constitutes happiness. 

How should we characterize the philosophical approach under- 
lying this interpretation, and the conception of the person implied in 
this approach? As explained in 4.3 above, the approach is broadly 


*^ Irwin (1977), 245, cited in 
: , 245, 4-3 above, text to nn. 78—9; see also 233-43 for alleged 
Pol with ae and ie A similar line is followed in Irwin (995). ch. 18 EX 
—302, 310-13, but stated in a more qualified form and wi i 
Plato’s text; see also nn. 133-4, 230, 239 kelaa Gii 
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Kantian; more precisely, it seems to represent a combination of 
Kantian and post-Kantian strands. Kantian is the idea that the 
properly moral response involves a distinctively individual, and 


specifically rational, stance (‘autonomy’ for Kant, ‘rational delibera- 
tion’, in Irwin's analysis). Kantian too is the implied assumption 
that all human beings are constitutively capable of making this type 
of rational stance, and that, if made, it will yield the kind of under- 
standing that serves as the basis for moral motivation."* Character- 
istic of philosophy after Kant (including philosophy influenced by 
Kant) is the presentation of this type of understanding as a form of 
self-understanding, namely understanding of oneself as a rational 
agent. Also characteristic of more recent philosophy, rather than 
Kant, is the presentation of moral theory as a means by which, in 
principle, anyone can be led to see that realization of one’s selfhood 
as a rational agent involves moral (understood as other-benefiting) 
motivation. As I suggest more fully in the next chapter, this com- 
bination (which can also be found, in another form, in the scholarly 
approach of Troels Engberg-Pedersen), represents a coherent 
synthesis of Kantian and post-Kantian thinking.” It can also be seen 
as one way (though not the only available way) of interpreting Greek 
ethical philosophy, with its consistently eudaimonistic framework of 
thought, so as to make it clear to modern thinkers that this is 
properly moral theory.” 

How should we characterize the kind of thinking exhibited in 
Irwin’s interpretation, in terms of the categories (subjectivist- 
individualist and objective-participant) that 1 am using to define 
Greek thinking about the person? On the face of it, some of Irwin's 
language seems to express a subjectivist-individualist way of 
thinking about the role of reflective reasoning, of a kind that we find 
in Sartre, Nietzsche, or, in a less explicit form, in Harry Frankfurt's 
acccount of personhood.” The ideal dialectic described in Republic 


25 See 4.3 above, text to nn. 75-85. 

2% See 4.3 above, text to nn. 84-6. In effect, Irwin's model implies a naturalistic 
version of Kant’s claims about the ‘transcendental’ capacity of humans (as rational 
beings) to recognize the ‘categorical’ claims of morality. For such a version of Kant's 
theory, see Irwin (1984), outlined in 6.6 below, text to nn. 156—9. 

17 See 5.3 below, text to nn. 68-74. : 

28 See 4.3 above, text to nn. 73-4; 5.3 below, text to nn. 67, 75-7. A different, and 
less Kantian, version of this project is undertaken in Annas (1993); see her ch. 22, esp. 
452-5. . 

99 On Nietzsche, see 2.3 above, text to nn. 46-8; on Frankfurt (and Sartre), see 6.3 
below, esp. text to nn. 60-6. f 
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6—7 is presented by Irwin as a mode of deliberative introspection, in 
which the individual becomes self-conscious about his goals and 
modifies these in the light of his developing 'ideal' of himself: 
'someone proposes candidates for ultimate end, and, when he 
reflects on them, expresses demands which he could not have 


expressed previously, and realizes their deficiencies ... he is con- `- 


cerned not only with his future self, but also with his future self.’ 
Irwin offers little indication that this process of self-scrutiny is 
guided by objectively determined ethical norms. Indeed, his charac- 
terization of the Form of the Good as 'an ordered compound of what 


we accept after examination as goods in themselves’ gives the . 
impression that the Good becomes normative because it is the result _ 


of introspective examination rather than because its objective worth 
is disclosed through such examination.” Relatedly, he claims that 
the philosopher-ruler's valuation of, and desire to engage in, philo- 
sophical contemplation is not 'rational because it is a desire for 
theoretical reasoning, but because it is a desire arising from practical 
reasoning'!? Thus, when Irwin presents the outcome of the 
reflective process as being ‘knowledge’ (pp. 237, 239), it is difficult to 
see that any more is involved than the kind of 'knowledge' that 
someone gains when he 'exercise[s] his own independent rational 
capacities in adopting his beliefs’.1 

However, it is clear from the larger shaping of Irwin's inter- 
pretation that he does not presuppose this type of subjectivist- 
individualist model of the role of reflective reasoning. The passages 


8 Irwin (1977), 235, 241. See also Irwin (1995), 306—13, taken with 278—9, 288-97, 
301-2. i 

181 frwin (1977), 225, taken in the context of 324-6, and of his contrast between 
Platonic and Socratic conceptions of ethical knowledge, summarized in 177-8. 

3? Irwin (1977), 237; see also 244—5, 246—7. This passage is emphasized by 
Nussbaum (1986), 462-3 n. 45, also 138-40, in her criticism of Irwin for reducing 
Plato's (objectively conceived) theory of moral truth to a formalist or procedural 
account of moral decision-making, allowing free (subjective) choice to each individual 
agent. 

83 See Irwin (1977), 284, cited more fully in 4.3 above, text to n. 82. Irwin (1995) 
goes some way towards dispelling these impressions about the nature of his view. On 
the Good, his point is that the understanding of this depends on our understanding of 
the virtues and of their interconnéctions (272-3). On the relationship between practi- 
cal reasoning and contemplation, he presents ‘deliberation from the holistic point of 
view’ (that is, directed at the good of the psyche as a whole) as ‘an exercise of rational 
thought aiming at the truth’. The valuation of the ultimate preferability of contempla- 
tion derives from a recognition of the truth; but it does not carry with it a devaluation 
of the (truth-directed) practical deliberative function of reason, which achieved this 
recognition (293). 
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“cited in the previous paragraph are best understood in the light of 
synthesis of Kantian and post-Kantian strands described earlier. 
© What Irwin is describing is the way in which (in his view) the pro- 


cess of rational deliberation, or conscious self-realization, will lead 
anyone to conclude that it is rational to become morally good and to 
benefit others.’ The interpretative model is ‘subjective’ in the sense 
that it is couched, in part, in terms of ‘self’, rather than, for instance, 
what it means to be ‘human’ or ‘divine’.™ Jt is also individualist, in 
that reflection is characterized in terms of individual deliberation, as 
well as deliberation about the individual's self-realization. But it is 
not subjectivist, or subjectivist-individualist, as is the kind of 
modern thinking about self-realization considered in connection 
with some critical approaches to Homer's Achilles." Rather, Irwin, 
like Kant, presupposes an objectivist-individualist model.” It is a 
model in which, in Irwin's case, properly conducted individual 
rational reflection leads anyone to an objectively correct self- 
understanding, thus providing the basis for moral (including other- 
benefiting) motivation. 

I now outline an alternative, objectivist-participant, rather than 
objectivist-individualist, account of the function of dialectic in the 
Republic's educational programme. I define this account of the role of 
reflection by contrast with that of modern anti-Kantian thinkers such 
as MacIntyre and Williams as well as by contrast with Irwin's 
approach. In outlining such an account, a useful first move is to con- 
sider the implications of the analogy with the reflective reasoning of 
the poetic heroes suggested earlier.’ Central to the presentation of 
these heroes, in my view, is the idea that their problematic stances 


and ethico-emotional states depend on reflective (second-order) 


reasoning, though of a kind that may be implied rather than explicit. 
However, it is not just any reflective reasoning that can be taken, in 
principle, as validating their stances, but only reasoning that fulfils 
certain conditions. Their reflective reasoning is often expressed in 


™ See text to nn. 125-7 above, and (1995), 312-13 (taken with refs. in n. 130 
above); also below, 5.2, text to nn. 12-22, 5.3, text to nn. 68-74. 

135 For the latter terms of analysis, see R. 588b—592b (discussed in 6.6 below, text to 
nn. 175-94) as well as Arist. NE 10. 7-8 (discussed in 5.6 below). See also n. 156 
below. 

136 See 2.5 above, text to nn. 98-109. 

33 For the contrast between Kantian and subjectivist-individualist conceptions of 
autonomy, see 2.5 above, text to nn. 102-3; 6.6 below, text to nn. 153-5. 

95 See 3.6 above, text to nn. 234-47. f 
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what is, actually, or in effect, dialogue, or argument, with fellow- ` 


members of their ethical community;? and the fact that they use 
this mode of expressing reflection is significant in two ways. One is 
that this presents a pattern for the normal mode of ethical reflection 
(namely as shared argument or debate rather than introspection) 
which, I think, remains dominant in other areas of Greek culture, 
including philosophy. The other is that the legitimacy of their 
reflective reasoning is taken to depend on the extent to which it 
defines ethical principles whose validity can, or should, be recog- 


nized by other members of their community. It also depends on the 


extent to which the person concerned is entitled, by her previous 
engagement in the shared life of her community (or friendship- 
bond) to serve as the exponent of such principles.'? My point is not 
that Homer and the tragedians present their central figures as, 
unequivocally, meeting such conditions and thus as justified in their 
problematic stances. It is rather that the presentation of these figures 
expresses the idea that, in so far as their stances are justifiable by 
reflective reasoning, it is by reflection which presupposes effective 
participation in the shared forms of life and shared values of their 
group. In both these respects, the model of reflection involved is 
‘participant’ rather than ‘individualist’. 

Taking note of this pattern of thinking in Greek poetry may take 
us some distance towards understanding Plato’s preconditions in the 
Republic for the valid practice of dialectic as well as his conception of 
the character and content of such dialectic. These preconditions 
include the demand that the behaviour and emotional responses of 
the person concerned show that the ethical principles of her com- 
munity have become an integral part of her character. Only such a 


1? T have argued that even what seem to be, in form, actual or quasi-monologues, 
e.g. Il. 9. 308-429, S. Ai. 646-92, E. Med. 1021-80, are better understood as argument 
with other members of the ethical community or, at least, as generated by the issues of 
such argument. See above 2.6, text to nn. 134-5; 2.8, text to nn. 187—203; 3.4, text to 
nn. 101-4, 124-453; 3.5, text to nn. 152-6. 

10 See refs. in n. 139 above, and above, 2.7, text to nn. 140-57; 2.9, text to nn. 222- 
38; 3.4, text to nn. 105-8, 138-40. 

1 See further, on the parallels between Greek poetic and philosophical presenta- 
tions of reflective reasoning, 4.7 below, including the question whether the poetic 
presentation prefigures the objectivist, as well as the participant, aspects of the Greek 
philosophical conception of reflective reasoning, text to nn. 273-8. 

™ To say this is not necessarily to say that Plato's thinking on this is directly, and 
specifically, shaped by the poetic pattern; rather it is to say that the same cultural 
paradigm and the same (objective-participant) conception of the person are operative 
in both cases. See further 4.7 below, esp. text to nn. 293-316. | 
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person will be able to engage in dialectical analysis of these prin- 


` ciples in a way that does not undermine her pre-reflective beliefs and 
` the patterns of aspiration and desire which depend on these." Post- 


dialectical knowledge and virtue are described in terms which can be 
seen as correlated with these requirements. The philosopher-rulers 
are entitled both by their character and by their post-reflective 
understanding to define the ethical principles which are central to 
the life of the community. They act as the ‘reason’ of the community 
both in the sense that they deploy rational functions in 'caring for' 
the community and that they do so according to right (‘reason- 
ruled’) norms.“ They are, thus, appropriately described as 'equal- 
ized’ (raptowpeévov) or ‘assimilated’ (Gjouopévov) in virtue (arete) to 


` the community in which they play this role. In the Aristotelian 


terms deployed earlier, they understand 'the why' of the ethical 
principles of their community, an understanding which both 
depends on a properly developed grasp of 'the that', and which legi- 
timates the determination of 'the that' for the rulers themselves and 
for their polis.“ Regarding the last point, there is, of course, the 
important difference that Aristotle deploys the idea of 'the that' to 
describe the ethical beliefs and practices of actual (properly run) 
communities, whereas Plato, in the Republic, has in view the dia- 
lectical and political role of rulers only in an ideal state. But this dif- 
ference, while significant for some enquiries, does not affect the 
substance of my point here. This is that both Greek philosophers see 
ethical reflection as properly based on the reflective thinkers' par- 
ticipation in, and understanding of, the ethical beliefs of the relevant 
communities, and thus assume a different picture of the role of 
ethical reflection from that presupposed by Irwin (and Kant). 

As so described, the reflective reasoning of the philosopher-rulers 
plays a role which is analogous to that of the poetic heroes. In the 
Republic, reflective reasoning seems to take the form of systematic 
dialogue or argument (not introspection) about the fundamental 
ethical principles of the community, conducted between those who 
are dispositionally and intellectually prepared to engage in this. The 


“3 See 4.4 above, text to nn. 116—17 above. 

M4 See R. 428c-d, 484b—-d, 500c-501b, 519c—520c; also 412c-e, 413c-414b. On 
reason as both a function and a norm, see 4.3 above, text to n. 37. 

95 See R. 498d8—499a2, esp. 498e3. On the interpretative i issues raised by such pas- 
sages, see 4.6 below, text to nn. 189-203. 

M6 See refs. in n. 144 above, and R. 401e-402c; also 4.4 above, text to nn. 112~19. 
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mode of dialogue envisaged is not deliberative in form but analy- 


tic." The dialectician seeks to provide a definition of these prin- 
ciples, of a kind which can survive criticism by fellow-dialecticians 
with the same dispositional and intellectual preparation. The ideal 
dialectician is one who is able to ‘give an account’ of ‘the essence 


(ousia) of each thing . . . to himself and to another’. A prerequisite of | 


his having objective knowledge (episteme) of the Form of the Good is 
that he can ‘define it in argument [logos], distinguishing [it] from 
everything else, and, as though in battle, surviving every critical 


analysis [elenchos], determined to analyse [elenchein] by reference to 


essence [or “being”, ousia] not opinion [doxa] .. .'.9 Although, 
obviously, what is envisaged is more systematic and abstract than 
anything to be found in Greek poetry, it can still be seen as fulfilling 
a similar function to that of the reflective reasoning of the prob- 
lematic heroes: namely that of articulating the essential principles 
underlying the shared ethical life of the community." 

The function of dialectic in the Republic can also be understood as 
a version of the Socratic project, as represented in Plato's early 
dialogues: that of a shared search (ovlijryois), through analytic 
question-and-answer, of objective definitions of key ethical ideas. 
Plato, imagining this dialectic being practised under ideal conditions 
(different from those represented in the early dialogues), also 
imagines this project reaching the definitive, knowledge-based con- 
clusions which are not reached in the early dialogues. He also makes 
Socrates emphasize in the Republic itself that the fact that the partici- 
pants (including Socrates) have not had the kind of two-stage educa- 
tion in the kind of community described means that they too do not 
possess the kind of knowledge that they are trying to formulate. 


17 On the contrast implied between the account of dialectic offered here and 
Irwin's, see text to nn. 154~6 below. 

MB R. 534b—c, esp. b4—5, b7-c3. On the significance of the fact that the mode of 
analysis involved is dialectical, see Gadamer (1980), 113-23, (1988), 264-5; Gill 
(1992), 159-60; and text to nn. 150-3 below. 

1 See text to nn. 138-41 above; and see further 4.6 below, text to nn. 189-205, 
223—5. 

1 On Socratic ‘shared search’, see e.g. Charmides 166c7-d6, Grg. 505e-506a, Pro- 
tagoras (Prt.) 348c5—e1, Meno 80c6—d4; also Gill (1992), 156-8. 

31 See R. 506c-e, Socrates is only able to provide ‘beliefs without knowledge' (c6) 
about the Form of the Good (505a-b); and 532d—533a, only someone who has passed 
through the programme of dialectic described can state fully the kind of knowledge of 


truth that it would yield. See also R. 490e—501e (with the qualification noted in 496b- — 


497a) and 517b-s21b. See further Ferber (1989), 154-8, (1992), 144-6; and Gill 
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One of the ways in which the Socratic project is sometimes pre- 


` sented in the early dialogues is as an ethico-political one. His mode 
` of cross-examination is offered as a means of articulating the shared 


truths underlying the belief-patterns of the fellow members of his 
community, or, at least, of providing the analytic basis for doing 
so.’ Under the circumstances portrayed in the early dialogues (and, 
by inference, in late fifth-century Athens itself), such claims could 
only be seen as massively contentious and paradoxical. The mis- 
match between the beliefs expressed in the dialogues and those 
general statements which (as Socrates argues) can survive analytic 
examination is evident. But, under the ideal conditions for dialectic 
posited in the Republic, it is possible to conceive the Socratic type of 
dialectic as realizing its stated goal of encapsulating in general terms 
the ethical truths underlying the belief-patterns of the community, 
and embodied in its ethical discourse. 

The preceding paragraphs (text to nn. 142-53 above) have 
sketched an interpretation of the Republic's conception of the role of 
dialectic which is designed to form a contrast with Irwin's account. 
Irwin presents Platonic reflection as introspective in form and 
deliberative in its objectives: the individual who engages in rational 
reflection modifies her life-shaping goals in the light of her develop- 
ing conception of her ideal self. I have stressed rather the idea that 
Platonic reflection is collaborative in form (an ideal version of 
Socratic ‘shared search’ through dialectic), and that it is directed at 
defining the ethical principles underlying the belief-patterns and 
life-forms of the (reason-ruled) community. In other words, 
Irwin’s account expresses an individualist-objectivist model of 


(19934), 61-2, 67-8. For another philosophically significant use of dialogue form by 
Plato, see 6.6 below, text to n. 181, and refs. in n. 181. . 


3 See e.g. Ap. 21a-25b, 29d-31a (Socrates' divine mission to Athens is to practise 
cross-examination, elenchos); Grg. 521d—522c (Socrates is the only person in Athens 
who practises the true art of politics). 

3 See further, on the methodology and truth-claims of Socratic dialectic, Vlastos 
(19834), esp. 54-5 (1985); these appear in revised form as chs. 1—2 of Vlastos (1994). 

154 See text to nn. 121-37 above. 3 

135 Irwin, of course, recognizes the key role of dialectic in the second stage of the 
educational programme and the connections with Socratic dialectic (though also, as he 
emphasizes, certain differences from Socratic dialectic); see (1977), 220-6, (1995), 
ch. 16, esp. 262-4, 276-9. But in analysing the form and function of ethical reflection, 
he does so in terms of individual rational deliberation directed at self-realization (refs. 
in nn. 130, 134 above) rather than of the shared analysis of truths underlying com- 
munal life, as I do here. ; 
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ethical reflection, while my alternative account focuses on the con- 
nections between participation and ethical objectivism. My account 
has been designed both (1) to stress the links between participation 
(dialectical shared search) and the achievement of ethical objectivity 
in the second stage, and (2) to stress the links between this process 


and the development of objectively good character and beliefs 


through communal Participation in the first stage." 

The character of Plato’s thinking on this point can be defined 
further by contrast with the anti-Kantian approaches of MacIntyre 
and Williams as well as with Irwin's broadly Kantian approach. In 
particular, this can clarify the relationship between the ‘participant’, 
or communal, aspect of Plato’s thinking, and the objectivist aspect. 


In Chapter 1, I suggested that these thinkers can help us to recognize ` 


the validity of a conception of ethical motivation which is centred on 
the internalization of communal and interpersonal standards. I 
argued that, in this Way, we can reach a better understanding of 
Greek poetic and philosophical patterns of thinking than that pro- 
vided by Kantian ethical theory.” Similarly, I think that this aspect 
of their thinking can help us to understand Plato's view of the first 
Stage of education, and of the role of this Stage as a basis for the 
second stage, as well as the comparable aspects of Aristotelian 
ethical theory. Although both thinkers mark the closeness of their 
thinking to Aristotle, in this respect,” they do not do so as regards 
Plato. In Williams’s case, Particularly, this reflects a different inter- 
pretation from that offered here of the nature and coherence of 
Plato’s account of psycho-ethical development and its outcome.!9 
Both thinkers are also aware of certain substantive differences 
between their thinking and Plato's on the scope of rational reflection 
and its role in ethical life. Noting these differences can serve to 
define the distinctive character of Plato's conception of the relation- 
ship between the communitarian and objectivist aspects of his 


P5 A further topic that might have been relevantly explored is the significance of 


the nature of the ultimate goal of dialectic, the Form of the Good (R. 505a—b), and the - 


idea that this conception of the goal, taken as part of the account of ideal dialectic, 
expresses an objectivist-participant framework of thinking. But to do so adequately 
would require a fuller and more technical discussion that I can offer here. 

8” See 1.3 above, text to nn. 110~25, 

8 See above 4.2, text to nn. 20-37; 4.4, text to nn. 106~19, 

7? See Introd., text to n. 24-5; 1.3, text to n. 127, 

10 See Williams (19735), and (1993), 42-4. 
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ethical thinking, in a way that has implications for the understand- 
ing of comparable features of other Greek theories.1% 

Central to the argument of Williams’s Ethics and the Limits of Philo- 
sophy (1985) is a conviction that philosophers have overstated the 
ethical power of reflection. More precisely, Williams has two, con- 


extent to which reflection, by itself, can make someone acquire 
properly ethical motivation. The other is that philosophers have 
overstated the extent to which ethical theory (in particular, the kind 
of theory that claims that it is rational to be ethically good) can make 
people good.’ Williams takes both these complaints to be applicable 
to Kant, and to certain post-Kantian (as well as some other modern) 
theories.’ But he also sees Socrates and Plato, by (partial) contrast 
with Aristotle," as liable to these criticisms. For instance, he 
describes as ‘Platonic’ the assumption ‘that the reflective agent as 
theorist can make himself independent from the life and character he 
is examining’, and can ‘look critically at all [his] dispositions from 
the outside, from the point of view of the universe .. . without tacitly 
taking for granted a picture of the world more locally familiar than 
any that would be available from there’.15 This characterization of 
what is ‘Platonic’ should be taken in conjunction with Williams’s 
description of Plato’s Project in the Gorgias and Republic as that of 
meeting Socrates’ ‘demand to show to each person that justice is 
rational for that person’, and doing so by grounding his answer ‘in an 
account of what sort of person it was rational to be’. Williams’s 
Scepticism about the ethical efficacy of reflective theory (including 
theory about what should count as ‘rational’) is also expressed in the 


55! On links between Plato’s thinking on this subject and other Greek theories, see 
below 4.6, text to nn. 177—225; 6.5, text to nn. 122-9. 

12 I do not think that these two strands are always distinguished clearly in Williams 
(1985); but they are conceptually distinct parts of his argument, 

'9 Williams (1985), ch. 4, including the comment on P- 69, cited in 4.3 above, text to - 
n. 86; and pp. 100—4 (on Rawls). On the relevant modern theories, see below 5.3, text 


. ** Williams (1985), 34-5, 39-40, with the partial qualification on Aristotle in 38-9. 
1 Williams (1985), 110; the comment forms part of a critique of Utilitarianism, and 
the phrase about ‘the point of view of the universe’ is taken from Sidgwick (p. 105). 
But the description of the assumption as ‘Platonic’, and the similarity to Williams’s 
characterization of Kantian thinking, show that his critique has a more general 
application; see also 6.6 below, text to nn. 161-4. A similar (and similarly Kantian) 
picture of Platonic aspirations to the ‘standpoint of perfection’ or 'god's eye view’ is 
given by Nussbaum (1986), 138, 154-8, 160-3... 
16 Williams (1985), 31, his italics; see also 22-8. 
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idea that there is no reason to think that the ‘thick values’ that guide 
ethical practice in a given community gain additional efficacy by 
being redescribed in the 'thin' (more general) categories of ethical 
theory, such as those of ‘rationality’ and 'personhood'.!* Indeed, at 
.one point, he suggests precisely the opposite: that, if reflection dis- 


turbs ethical understanding (at the pre-reflective level) without - 


replacing it, then this leads to ‘the notably un-Socratic conclusion 
that, in ethics, reflection can destroy knowledge’ 1 : 
MacIntyre gives a rather more positive account of the role of 


reflection within ethical life, but with certain important limitations.. 


In After Virtue (1985), MacIntyre presents reflection on such general 
questions as ‘What is the good life for a human being?’ as a valid and 
integral element of ethical life. However, he also insists that, if such 
reflection is to play a significant part in ethical life, it must be 
grounded in an understanding of virtue which is itself based on 
engagement with a nexus of interpersonal and communal activities 
and relationships. He also insists that, if such reflection is to have 
ethical validity, it must be conducted within, and in the light of, a 
determinate intellectual as well as ethical ‘tradition. This latter 
theme is developed in Whose Justice? Which Rationality? (1988), in 
which Maclntyre underlines his belief in the impossibility of 
stepping wholly outside one’s tradition and of taking up a neutral 
standpoint from which to gain objective knowledge of ethical truth. 
MacIntyre sees the ethical theories of Plato and Aristotle as valid 
examples of reflection, of increasing depth and complexity, within a 
determinate intellectual tradition. But he rejects the Platonic aspira- 
tion to objective understanding of human nature and rationality, 
except in so far as such aspirations are conceived as making up the 
intellectual horizon of a given tradition-based line of enquiry"? 
Reference to these views of MacIntyre and Williams can help us to 


17 Williams (1985), chs. 6-8, esp. 129-30, 140-8, and, on the category of ‘person’, 
114-15; 

^5 Williams (1985), 148, his italics. See also 18-21, esp. 21, where the Socratic claim 
that ‘the unexamined life is not worth living’ (Pl. Ap. 38a5-6) is taken as indicating 
that ethical knowledge can only be reached through critical reflection on one's ethical 
beliefs. For some more positive suggestions about the role of reflection in ethics, see 
Williams (1985), 152-5, discussed in Gill (1990c), 152-3. 

1 MacIntyre (1985), 128-9 (cited in 1.3 above, text to nn. 109-10), 186-7, 218-22, 
also 273-7: see also Gill (1990c), 153-5. : 

7? Macintyre (1988), 78-81, 98-103, 140-2, 144-5; also chs. 18-20, esp. 401-3. See 
further, on the views of Macintyre and Williams on Greek and modern thinking about 
the scope and limits of ethical reflection, 6.5 below. 
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H 


define more precisely the relationship between the communitarian 


` and the objectivist dimension of Plato's thinking about the ethical 


role of reflection in the Republic. On the one hand, Plato insists, as 
strongly as Williams or MacIntyre, that valid ethical reflection (dia- 
lectic) must be grounded in the development of ethical dispositions 
through engagement with the practices, and the conception of the 
virtues, of a determinate community. On this point, Williams's 
criticisms of Plato seem more applicable to Kant, or to Kantian 
readings of the Republic, such as Irwin's, than to Plato, as interpreted 
here."! On the other, I take it to be beyond question that Plato thinks 
that, if reflection is grounded in this way, as well as by a systematic 
intellectual and analytic programme of study, it can, in principle, 
lead to objective knowledge of ethical truth of a kind that is not 
limited in its application to a specific community or intellectual tradi- 
tion."? Indeed, these two points are closely interconnected in the 
argument and educational programme of the Republic. There is no 
route to the dialectic in which we can gain knowledge of the sun-like 
Form of the Good which does not pass through the cave in which we 
acquire our pre-dialectical beliefs. And we can only acquire the 
necessary basis of (reason-ruled) pre-dialectical beliefs in a cave 
where such beliefs are shaped by rulers who have gained objective 
knowledge of ethical truth."? 


4.6 WHY DO THE PHILOSOPHER-RULERS 
RE-ENTER THE CAVE? 


Against the background of this account of the role of reflection, I 
take up a question which bears on Plato's understanding of the kind 
of psycho-ethical character produced by reflection under ideal con- 
ditions. This is the question why Plato presents the fully-trained 
philosopher-rulers as apparently reluctant, and needing to be 


V! See 4.4 above, esp. text to nn. 106—19; and text to nn. 165-8 above. To put my 
point in Williams's terms, in so far as Plato advocates adopting 'the point of view of 
the universe’, he also insists that we cannot do so ‘without tacitly taking for granted a 
picture of the world more locally familiar than any that would be available from there' 
(1985, 110, cited in text to n. 165 above). 

72 Tt is a separate, though related, question how far Plato thinks that human beings 


.can ever attain fully to this ideal level of knowledge: see Gill (1992), 156-60 and 


(1993c). 
7* On this vicious (or virtuous) circle, see above, n. 119; also 4.4, text to nn. 115-19; 
text to nn. 140—6, 150-3; and Gill (19935), 42-3, 61-2. 
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‘compelled’, to re-enter the cave of pre-reflective communal life to do 
their job of caring for the polis as a whole.” This is a problem for any 
interpretation of the ethical theory.of the Republic. Irwin deals with 
this problem by suggesting that Plato is mistaken about the implica- 
tions of his theory, and by constructing an account of the role of 
reflection (based partly on other Platonic dialogues) which shows 
why the philosopher-rulers should be motivated positively towards 
doing this job. This solution, though drastic, is consistent with 
Irwin's (broadly) Kantian approach; the conceptual pattern, in which 
rational self-understanding is taken to generate other-benefiting 
motivation, is one whose philosophical roots are examined later.” I 
do not think that this kind of pattern matches the conception of 
psychological and ethical life expressed in the Republic. But I accept 
fully that Plato's seemingly paradoxical presentation of the attitude 
of the philosopher-rulers forces us to. raise questions about the 
psycho-ethical state and motivation generated by rational reflection 
(dialectic) of the best possible type. 

At the start of this chapter (p. 241), I presented the following 
statement as a key feature of the objective-participant conception of 
person: ; 


To be human is to be the kind of animal whose psycho-ethical life 
(typically conceived as interplay or ‘dialogue’ between parts of the 
psyche) is, in principle, capable of being shaped so as to become 
fully ‘reason-ruled’ by (a) the action-guiding discourse of inter- 
personal and communal engagement and (b) reflective’ debate 
about the proper goals of a human life. 


One of the questions to which this statement gives rise is that of how 
we should understand the relationship between (a) and (b). This 
question is the more pressing when, as in the case of the philo- 
sophers re-entering the cave, we seem to find a conflict between the 
ethical outcome of (a) (interactive engagement) and (b) (reflective 
debate). If, as I claim, the Republic is understood best as expressing 
an objective-participant conception of person," it is important for 
me to show how this point can illuminate the interpretative crux of 


v4 See nn. 227, 234—5 below. f 
73 See e.g. Annas (1981), 266-71; C. D. Reeve (1988), 199—203. 


vé See 4.5 above, text to nn. 123-4; below, text to nn. 230-1; 5.3, text to nn. 67-74. 


77 Irwin's account, by implication, embodies the claim that the contrasting 'indi- 
vidualist ideas are expressed in R.; see 4.1 above, text to nn. 4-5 and n. 5. 
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the philosophers' attitude to re-entering the cave as well as the 


' (partly parallel) crux of the poetic psycho-ethical conflicts examined 


in the previous chapter. ES 

First, I outline two possible models of the relationship between 
interactive engagement and reflective debate which can be found in 
Greek philosophy.” I then seek to place the Republic's thinking in 
relation to these models. In the first model, virtue is conceived as 
substantially the same in its pre-reflective and post-reflective forms. 
The principal role of reflective debate is to provide analytic (and, 
ideally, objectively true) understanding of the nature and basis of 
this (single) type of virtue, and so to confirm it. In the second model, 
the effect of reflective debate is to reshape the understanding of what 
virtue means, and thus to counteract, in significant respects, the out- 
come of interactive exchange. It does so ina way that makes a quali- 
tative difference to the psycho-ethical state and the mode of life of 
those who engage in properly conducted reflective debate. Both 
models carry implications, of differing kinds, for the proper conduct 
of post-reflective interpersonal and communal relationships, includ- 
ing relationships with those who do not have post-reflective virtue. 
For instance, a key theme associated with the second model is the 
idea that the most profound way to benefit other people is to make 
them aware of the special kind of human happiness which is yielded 
by post-reflective virtue, even though this way of benefiting other 
people may not correspond with the pre-reflective understanding of 
what it means to benefit others. Determining which of these models 
is applicable to a specific Greek theory is not wholly straightforward. 
As becomes clear in the next chapter, the criteria relevant to this 
question intersect with issues which are important to Greek philo- 
sophers themselves as well as with those which are important to 
their modern interpreters. But it is useful, none the less, to outline 
these competing lines of thought in Greek philosophy, in order to 
provide a context in which to place the interpretative problems 
raised by the Republic. 

One strand of Aristotle’s ethical thinking is sometimes taken to 
represent a clear example of the first model. In NE 1. 7, for instance, 
Aristotle characterizes the life ‘according to virtue’ (kat' areten) as a 


VE On the relationship between this interpretative issue in R. and that raised by the 
poetic psycho-ethical conflicts, see 4.7 below. 

V? As becomes clear, the first model is rather more difficult to identify securely with 
specific Greek theories than the second, x 
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distinctively human life, actualizing the: constitutively human 
capacity for rationality. The kind of virtue that he has in mind 
includes, at least, the combination of ethical virtue and practical 
reasoning that is presented elsewhere as the outcome of inter- 
personal and communal engagement rather than of reflective debate. 
To this extent, reflective debate, as exemplified in NE 1.7, has the 
role of providing an analytic account of a type of virtue produced by 
other means (including interactive exchange) rather than that of 
reshaping the pre-reflective conception of virtue. Arguably, a 


broadly similar pattern can be found in Stoic thought. The crucial. 


stage in ethical development, namely the recognition that virtue is 
the only real good and proper object of choice, and that the other so- 
called 'goods' are, in relation to virtue, matters of indifference, is not 
presented as depending on reflection.! As I suggest later, it is a 
stage which may be conceived as developing out of proper forms of 
interpersonal and commmunal engagement.’ What reflection 
shows is that the life centred on this recognition is the natural life for 
a human being to lead. For instance, the order and regularity 
embodied in such a life can come to be understood as cognate with, 
and part of, the order and regularity of the kosmos as a whole.!*? 

The preceding comments on Aristotelian and Stoic theory are 
defensible, as far as they go, and serve to exemplify the first model of 
the role of reflection. But they do not represent a complete account of 
Aristotelian and Stoic thinking on this subject. Both the theories also 
express the idea that reflection, even when grounded in pre- 
reflective virtue, brings with it some enlargement or modification in 
the understanding of what virtue involves. For instance, the kind of 
reflection contained in Aristotle NE 10. 7-8 presents the ‘human’ life 
centred on ethical virtue as, ultimately, less valuable than the 
‘divine’ life centred on philosophical contemplation. Although this 
conclusion builds on, and presupposes, the pre-reflective recogni- 
tion of the value of ethical virtue, it also modifies this, and does so in 

1 See NE 1097*22—1098*18, esp. *7-18. To rephrase the point, reflective debate 
provides the analytic ‘why’ to explain a pre-developed 'that' (4.4 above, text to 
nn. 112-15). On this strand in Aristotle's thinking, see e.g. Burnyeat (1980); McDowell 
(1980). On virtually any account, the ‘virtue’ designated here includes the ethical 
virtue acquired by a grasp of the ‘that’. On the question whether Aristotle’s con- 
ception of happiness as a whole is an ‘inclusive’ or ‘dominant’ one, see text to n. 184 
below; and 5.6, text to nn. 240-2. 

7^ See LS 59D, taken with Gill (1990c), 143-8. 


s See 5.4 below, text to nn. 220-4. 
9 See N. P. White (1979), 156-9, 165—78; and LS 63A—E. 
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a way that, if accepted, carries with it a modification in the mode of , 


life adopted."** The Stoics do not, I think, draw the same conclusion. 
` But Stoic theory does contain the idea, which some Stoic thinkers 


emphasize, that (for instance) the post-reflective recognition of the 
absolute priority of virtue over matters of indifference, or of the pro- 
vidential shaping of the universe and human action, brings with it a 
qualitative modification in the understanding of what ‘virtue’ is and 
how it should be expressed.” l 

The latter features of Stoic, and more especially, of Aristotelian 
thinking bring us closer to the second model of thinking about the 
role of reflection. This model is also displayed, in a more radical or 
extreme form, in two Platonic dialogues other than the Republic and 
in Epicurean thinking. The Phaedo, for instance, contains the claim 
that only post-reflective virtue is virtue in a real sense. The philo- 
sopher's pursuit of wisdom (understood as objective knowledge of 
the Forms) brings with it a ‘purification’ from the fears and desires 
generated by the body. This purification constitutes real courage and 
temperance (sophrosune), whereas conventional or pre-reflective 
virtue consists simply'in exchanging one (body-based) pleasure or 
pain for another." Analogously, the ‘mysteries’ of Diotima in the 
Symposium convey the claim that it is only the ‘ascent of desire’ (in 
which the lover’s pattern of desire is reshaped by post-reflective 
guidance) that yields ‘true’ temperance and other virtues.” 
Similarly, Epicurean thinking expresses the idea that the real or true 
virtues are those which are informed by the Epicurean, reflectively- 
based world-view, rather than by conventional thinking.’ 

These two models of thinking about psycho-ethical states can also 
be correlated with patterns of thinking about the right way to treat 
other people in the light of a post-reflective understanding of virtue. 
These patterns of thinking can be couched (in line with the objective- 
participant theme cited earlier, text to n. 177 above) in terms of types 
of discourse. Cognate with the first model is the idea that a prime 
function of post-reflective debate is to analyse what is valid in the 


184 See further 5.6 below. à 
95 Epictetus is sometimes thought to emphasize the first point and Marcus Aurelius 
the second: see e.g. Sandbach (1975), 166-7; Annas (1993), 160-2, 174-6. See also 5.7 

below, text to nn. 360-4. 

96 Phd. 68c—69c, 83e-84a. 3 

87 Smp. 210a~212a, esp. 211d, 212a; on the crucial role of the post-reflective guide, 
see 5.7 below, text to nn. 310-20. 

188 5.7 below, text to nn. 355-7. 
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psycho-ethical norms of pre-reflective discourse (or, alternatively, to 
ensure that these norms are valid and well-grounded). Cognate with 
the second model is the idea that the norms of pre-reflective dis- 
course should be modified, or transformed, in the light of post- 


reflective debate, if the benefits of such debate are to be extended, at 


least in a preliminary way, to those who have not engaged in this. 
There are features of the Republic that might seem to be inter- 
preted best in terms of the first model, including the description of 
the outcome of the first stage of education (401a-402c), noted earlier. 
This stage is presented as developing the kind of ethical attitudes 
and emotions that will be confirmed when ‘reason’ comes and 


validates the ‘kinship’ (oi«evérqjs) created in this way. This process is | 


also presented as that of acquiring the pre-reflective ability to ‘read’ 
the concrete manifestations of the virtues (Plato’s language suggests 
the idea of copies of the Forms) embodied in the art-works and social 
forms of the reason-ruled community.’ It is plausible to connect 
this passage with the later comparison of the philosopher-rulers to 
artists who look up at the Forms of the virtues and who then ‘mould’ 
(wAdrrew) or ‘blend’ (like colours), communal practices and charac- 
ter (76), as well as their own, so as to match these Forms. One 
may also note here the characterization of the philosopher-ruler as 
someone who is ‘equalized’ (zaptowpeévov) and assimilated (jporw-~ 
#évov) in virtue to the community that he rules.’ 

In thinking about the possible implications of these passages, it is 
worth bearing in mind that, in the account offered earlier, those 
trained by the first stage of education are ‘reason-ruled’ in the sense 
that their belief-based practical reasoning, as well as their aspira- 
tions and desires, are in line with ‘reasonable’ norms. The relevant 
beliefs may even include (pre-dialectical) ideas about the nature of 
the world of which human lives form a part.’ In these respects, the 
structure of pre-reflective and post-reflective virtue may seem very 
similar. The only obvious difference, though a highly significant one, 
is that the philosopher’s version of these virtues rests on dialectically 
based knowledge (episteme) rather than on the kind of opinion or 


189 See 4.4 above, text to nn. 103-5, esp. refs. in n. 103. 
99 R, 5oob-so1b, esp. 500d4—8, 501b1—5; also Ferrari (1989), 121-2. 
11 R, 498e; see also 4.5 above, text to n. 145. 


. See 4.4 above, text to nn. 92-102. In this sense, people with pre-reflective virtue. 


(as well as post-reflective virtue) are capable of ‘taking care of" their lives arid psycho- 
ethical states. 
F3 See text to nn. 198—200 below. 
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belief (doxa) that derives from participation in the pre-dialectical dis- 


course of a given community. Thus, it might seem, the philosopher 
` differs from the fully-trained auxiliary only in that she understands, 
analytically, the reason (in Aristotelian terms, ‘the why’) for the 


pattern of virtue that both types of person express, and that she uses 
this understanding to inform the pre-reflective discourse of the com- 
munity.” 

To this extent, it may seem that Plato’s thinking about the role of 
reflection corresponds to the first model outlined earlier. However, 
to see how far this line of thought can be taken, I consider the case 
of courage, a virtue of which Plato explicitly distinguishes pre- 
reflective and post-reflective versions.’ As noted earlier, pre- 
reflective courage is defined as the ‘preservation ... of the belief 
[doxa] created by the law through education about what, and what 
sort of things, are to be feared’.’” If we take the account of pre- 
reflective courage together with the preceding account of the first 
stage of education, it is clear that the type of beliefs involved go 
beyond statements of the kind 'situations of type x or y are to be 
feared'. Also cited, as relevant to promoting courage or its opposite, 
are general statements about the nature of life after death as well as 
specific comments by major heroic figures (presented as playing a 
normative role in the poems) which express the belief that the death 
of oneself or a friend is something terrible. This point may be 
linked with the presentation of poetic and musical education as 
propagating general, life-shaping beliefs about the ethical character 
of the gods, both in themselves and in their interventions in human 
life, and about the connection—or lack of connection—between 
human happiness and virtue. Contained within these latter 


*** On the knowledge-belief/opinion distinction, see e.g. R. 476d—480a; also 505a— 
506e, 517b—e, 518e-519a, 520c. For the claim that this distinction need not carry with 
it a radically divided 'two-worlds' view (and hence, that beliefs can be converted into 
knowledge), see e.g. Annas (1981), ch. 8.; Fine (1978), (1990). 

5 This sentence suggests one way of interpreting the passages in R. cited in text to 
nn. 189~91 above. 

96 R, 430c2-5, 'citizen's courage’ (politike andreia); the reference in c475 seems to 
be to 486a8—-b4. 500d7—8 suggests that there are ‘popular’ (demotike) versions of (at 
least) temperance and justice as well. 

77 R, 429c6-8; see 4.4 above, text to n. 98. 

9* R, 386a—387c, and 387d—388c (also 386c). On Plato's belief that heroic figures 
are treated as normative in Greek poetry and that they invite imitation, see 2.2. above, 
n. 20. On the psychological model involved, see text to nn. 202, 205 below. 

8 R. 379a—383b, esp. 379d-380c, and 392a-b, taken with Halliwell (1984), 53-5; 
Ferrari (1989), 111-12. bi 
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passages is the idea that the ‘falsehoods’ uttered by poets about ‘the 
greatest things [rà uéyiora] in human life’ promote 'falsehood in the 
psyche', that is, 'being deceived ... about the most important 
things’ (rà xvptórara), a condition which has adverse effects on the 
whole personality.” 

In gauging the significance of this set of passages, it may be useful 
to hold in mind the general claims made earlier (4.4 above) about the 
psycho-ethical effect of the first stage of education. I take Plato’s 
account of this stage as reflecting the pervasive Greek philosophical 
(and poetic) view that human emotions and desires are, character- 
istically, shaped by beliefs and reasoning. The presentation of the 


defective types in Books 8-9 of the Republic suggests that Plato sees 


human beings generally as capable of a certain type of reflective, or 
'second-order' reasoning (involving reasoning about what kind of 
human life is most desirable), which shapes the resulting pattern of 
belief-based emotions and desires.” The role of the first stage of 
education in promoting the kind of beliefs (including general, life- 
shaping, beliefs) that produce 'citizen's' courage (430c) can be placed 
_ against this background. On this basis, we might offer the following 
account of the relationship between citizen's and philosopher's 
courage. Both types consist in the possession of 'reason-ruled' 
psycho-ethical harmony, but, whereas the first depends on beliefs, 
including beliefs about human life and its place in the kosmos, 
acquired by participation in conventional discourse, the second 
depends on knowledge, yielded by the kind of systematic dialectic 
that (for Plato) constitutes the only mode of reflection that is capable 
of achieving knowledge of objective truth. In this account, the 
general beliefs propagated in the first stage of education constitute 
pre-dialectical versions of the truths (about 'the most important 
things’) grasped in analytic form through dialectic.” This account 
fits the picture of the two-stage educational programme offered 
earlier, in which pre-reflective beliefs and the associated psycho- 
ethical harmony are both esseritial prerequisites for properly con- 


fis R. 392a13-b1, 382a—b, esp. a7—8, taken with Gill (19935), 44-6. 
f 71 See 4.2 above, text to nn. 34—65; for the point that the choices of the defective 
figures involve beliefs about which kind of human life is most desirable, see text 


to nn. 60-5 above. On this pervasive Greek philosophical and poetic psychological ` 


model, see above 1.2, text to nn. 72-6; 3.1, text to nn. 12-14. 
72 On ‘the most important things', see text to n. 200 above; and, on the second 
stage, e.g. R. 505a—b, 517c-e, 519c, 520c; see also 4.5 above, text to nn. 147—9. 
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ducted dialectic and are (under ideal conditions) informed by the 


` shaping direction of post-dialectical knowledge. 


The comments on post-dialectical courage that form part of the 
characterization of the ‘philosophical nature?" might seem to 
support this view, at least to some extent. We are told that the philo- 
sopher's attempt to grasp 'the permanent totality of things, both 
divine and human', and to survey 'all time and all reality' means that 
he will not ‘think that human life is something important’ (uéya i). 
Thus, he will not think that death is ‘something terrible’ (8ewóv rı) 
and will not have a cowardly nature (SeiAq . . . doer, R. 486a5-b3). 
This account of courage is parallel in structure to that of pre- 
dialectical courage as summarized earlier. In both cases, a set of 
general beliefs (in the philosopher's case, knowledge) about the nat- 
ural order in which human life occurs informs the shaping of emo- 
tions in a way that helps to make someone brave or cowardly. The 
underlying model can be seen as that in which dialectic, if grounded 
in pre-dialectical ‘harmonization’ of the psyche, provides a fully ana- 
lysed (and objectively true) theoretical basis for the pre-reflective 
world-view which, under ideal circumstances, underlies non-philo- 
sophical courage. 

Ithink that, up to a point, the Republic does embody this model of 
the relationship between pre-dialectical and post-dialectical virtue. 
But the model is more complex than I have suggested so far. Also, 
one of the factors that makes it more complex introduces certain 
tensions even in the more complex version of the first model. The 
factor that I have in mind is that certain passages in the Republic 
seem consistent rather with the second model outlined earlier, in 
which post-dialectical knowledge transforms, rather than consoli- 
dates, pre-dialectical virtue. 

For instance, the temperance (sophrosune) of the philosophical 
nature is analysed in this way. The intensity of the philosopher's 
desire (epithumia) for knowledge is such as to cause a corresponding 


95 See above, text to nn. 189—91; 4.4, text to nn. 115-19; 4.5 above, text to nn. 171— 


3. 

?^ R, 485a—487a, esp. 486a-b. The virtues are not presented as, explicitly, ‘post- 
dialectical’, since the account of dialectic and the associated images of post-dialectical 
knowledge come later in the argument, 505a—521b and 531d—534e. But the account of 
the virtues given here implies the outcome of the type of dialectic described sub- 
sequently, and is compatible with e.g. 583b—587a, discussed in text to nn. 209-13 
below. Ds 1 

5 See text to nn. 198-203 above. Cf. R. 38746, 8, the good (émieuc)s) person will 
not think that death is ‘terrible’ (Sewóv) with 486a5--b3, esp. a9-10, bt. 
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diminution of the body-based desires associated elsewhere with the 
epithumetikon part of the psyche. Therefore, the philosopher will be 
temperate (sophron) in the sense that her pattern of desire is directed 
predominantly away from sensual and material pleasures (485d—e). 


_In the first stage of education, by contrast, temperance is analysed by 
reference to the idea that patterns of belief and aspiration, if `- 


developed according to ‘reasonable’ norms, can shape in a corres- 
ponding way the body-linked responses of pleasure and pain, desire 
and fear.” The later passage (485d—e) depends on the rather dif- 
ferent ideas: (1) that there are desires (epithumiai) associated with 
the rational part of the psyche (specifically for knowledge, ultimately 


of a post-dialectical kind); and (2) that human beings have a single | 


flow (rheuma) of desire (epithumia), and that an increase in one 
diminishes that in another.” Relatedly, R. 486a—b suggests that the 
philosopher's knowledge of ‘all time and all reality’ (a8-9) provides 
a quite different type of motivational basis for courage from that 
available to the auxiliaries, and one that, by analogy with the case of 
temperance, may be more complete in its elimination of fear. 

The general claim implied here is that the philosopher's desire to 
gain dialectically based (and, ultimately, objectively true) know- 
ledge, his experience of such knowledge, and the content of such 
knowledge transform his psycho-ethical structure and provide an 
independent motivation for virtue. A similar claim is implied in the 
arguments of Book 9 about the relative merits of the three pleasures 
that are correlated with the three psychic functions (R. 580d—587b). 
A key point in these arguments is that it is the philosopher alone 
who is in a position to recognize that a more ‘real’ pleasure comes 
from knowledge of what is more ‘real’ (that is, ‘that which is always 
the same and immortal and truth’) than comes from the transient 
and relativized physical experiences which are the goal of body- 
based desires.” 


26 See 4.4 above, text to nn. 94-7. : 4 

9! The first idea is, in effect, that ‘reason’ is a mode of desire as well as a function 
and a norm. See further refs. in nn. 32, 47 above, 4.2 above, text to n. 37, and text to 
n. 212 below. See also e.g. Annas (1981), 141-2; Sorabji (1993), 67. On the second 
idea, see Price (1990), 254—6, and, more generally, refs. in n. 48 above. 

28 R, 485d6—e1 does not claim that the body-based desires (and, presumably, fears, 


. 486b1—4) linked with the epithumetikon part, 439d6-8, are totally eliminated (nor does 


586e—587a), and such a claim might be incompatible with 571b—572b. But a more com 
plete modification of desires and fears seems to be envisaged in 485d—486b than in 
441e-442d (see 4.4 above, text to nn. 93-7). . 

29 Ri 581b, 582b-d, 585c1—2 (quoted in text), 585d—586b. 
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The psycho-ethical pattern that is the outcome of this process is 


` indicated in this passage: 


when the personality [psuche] as a whole follows the lead of the philo- 


sophical part and does not cause internal strife, it is open to each part to do 
its own job and be just in other respects, and also for each part to enjoy the 
pleasures that are most appropriate to it (literally, ‘its own'] and that are the 
best, and, as far as possible, the truest. (R. 58664—587a1) 


In this passage, the substitution of 'the philosophical part' for (what 
we would expect) 'the rational' (to logistikon) is rather unexpected, 
and is one of the features that has made some scholars claim that 
Plato here confuses (or slides illegitimately between) the practical 
functions of psyche and the contemplative.?? On any interpretation, 
there is some shorthand here, but also, I think, an intelligible line of 
thought. The thought is similar to Aristotle's idea that, in the best 
possible psycho-ethical state, practical reason shapes long-term, life- 
shaping deliberation with a view to maximizing the opportunities for 
contemplative wisdom, which is presented as the best possible 
human (or 'divine') activity.?! In more Platonic terms, the psyche 
functions in the best (most 'reason-ruled' way) when the practical 
functions of reason (including taking care of the psyche as a whole) 
are shaped by the goal of realizing the best possible function (and 
desire) of reason, that of achieving post-dialectical knowledge.?? 
This mode of rational direction brings with it a reshaping of the 
pleasures associated with the other parts of the psyche in a way that 
may be indicated by the characterization of the temperance of the 


philosophical nature.” 


210 See e.g. Annas (1981), 310-14; Irwin (1977), 338-9 n. 62. See Irwin's more sym- 
pathetic reading of the argument in (1995), 201—4, summarized in n. 133 above. 

711 See 5.6 below, text to nn. 278-85. : 

72 In this analysis, ‘reason’ appears as a set of functions (including practical reason- 
ing based on belief/knowledge and gaining knowledge), as a norm, and as a mode of 
desire (the desire to fulfil the best possible function of reason). See further 4.2 above, 
text to nn. 32—7, and n. 207 above. On the practical functions of reason as including 
‘taking care of the psyche as a whole’, see e.g. R. 441e4—5, 442c5-8. This analysis is 
not dissimilar from that of Irwin (1995), 291—4, esp. 293 (see n. 133 above), except that 
I stress the outcome of practical reasoning about life-goals rather than the valuation of 
reason's capacity for deliberation. 3 

213 See text to nn. 206—7 above. An alternative picture, which may perhaps fit better 
with the idea of the proper management of all three types of desire for pleasure (R. 
586e), is a version of the ‘persuasion’ of desires envisaged in R. 554c12-d2 (4.2, text to 
n. 13 above), in which the desires of the other two parts are reshaped (as well as 
reduced) by the dominance of the goal of philosophical knowledge; for the latter idea, 
see also n. 205 above. | 
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These features of the Republic's presentation of post-dialectical 


virtue seem to bring us close to the Phaedo's claim that the only real 
virtues (including courage and temperance) are those based on the 
recognition of the supreme value of philosophical knowledge.” This 
point of resemblance is stressed by Martha Nussbaum in her account 
of the ethical psychology of the Republic. She sees these, and some 
other, Platonic dialogues as validating a 'divine' (post-dialectical) 
perspective in a way that involves the radical devaluation of the pre- 
dialectical or ‘human’ perspective.?? Writing in a study of Greek 
poetry.and philosophy that is presented explicitly as an application, 


and development, of Williams’s ethical philosophy, she tends (like 


Williams) to see the Plato of the Republic as the exponent of a quasi- 
Kantian ideal of impersonal moral rationality.” 

I think that Nussbaum's reading of the Republic understates the 
features of Plato's argument which are compatible with the first 
model, in which pre-dialectical virtue is presented as a necessary 
preliminary for post-dialectical virtue and as validated by dialectic.?” 
However, she does fasten on significant features of Plato's argu- 

ment, which make it difficult to see the Republic as a whole as an 
expression of the first model of the relationship between pre- 
dialectical and post-dialectical virtue.” On the other hand, if we 
adopt the second model, we need to do so in a form that does not 
involve the radical devaluation of pre-dialectical virtue, and that 

?^ See text to n. 186 above; 

?5 Nussbaum. (1986), 138-9, 141-2, 153-8. Her synthesis of parts of different 
Platonic dialogues (including Grg., Phd., and Phib., as well as R.) in (1986), ch. 5, is, 
arguably, at odds with her stress on the importance of Plato’s decision to write in the 


form of distinct and exploratory dialogues rather than of systematic treatises, pp. 126- 
9. For similar problems in Irwin's (1977) synthesizing treatment of early and middle 


Platonic dialogues, see Roochnik (1988) and Gill (1979). On the larger significance of 


Plato's use of dialogue form, see Ch. 6 n. 181. 

46 See e.g. Nussbaum (1986), 163 (Plato and Kant), and, on her general philo- 
sophical and interpretative position, critical of Kant and developing Williams's 
approach, see 4-8, 18-19. On Williams's reading of Pl. R., see 4.5 above, text to 
nn. 162-8; 6.6 below, text to nn. 16154: 

47 See text to nn. 189—203 above. To put the point more broadly, Nussbaum tends 
to contrast the idealization of the 'divine' perspective in Pl. R. (and other dialogues) 


with Aristotle's approach, in which philosophy validates, rather than seeking to trans- ` 


form, the pre-reflective ethical standpoint: see Nussbaum (1986), refs. in n. 215 above; 
162-3, 291—4, also 255-8. This understates both Plato's emphasis on the foundational 
role of pre-reflective virtue (4.4 above, text to nn. 106-19) and Aristotle’s advocacy of 
the ‘divine’ (post-reflective) standpoint in NE 10. 7-8, noted but de-emphasized by 
Nussbaum (1986), 373-7 (see further 5.6 below). ' i 

28 On the first model, see text to n. 179 above, applied to PI. R. in text to nn. 189— 
203. 
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“accommodates the role of dialectic in validating pre-dialectical virtue 
` (in a way that is not true of, for instance, Plato's Phaedo or 


Symposium). What we require, if it is conceptually available, is 
some type of synthesizing or intermediate model, which incor- 
porates the deepened and modified character of post-dialectical 
virtue without negating the complementary (and independent) rela- 
tionship between pre- and post-dialectical virtue. 

Is such a synthesizing model conceptual available, and, if so, does 
it account for the full range of the Republic’s thinking about the rela- 
tionship between pre- and post-dialectical virtue? I think that it is 
possible to provide a model of this type which covers all the 
capacities and functions allocated to both types of virtue in the 
Republic.” But I also think that there are difficulties in providing a 
wholly coherent picture of the type of motivation that corresponds to 
the full range of functions associated with post-dialectical virtue. In 
particular, given the emphasis, in R. 484-5 and 583-7, on the way in 
which the recognition of the value of post-dialectical knowledge 
transforms one's whole pattern of motivation, it is difficult to see 
why someone so transformed should be motivated to pursue any 
other objective.?! I think that Plato acknowledges both these points, 
and that the second one, in particular, is highlighted in his presenta- 
tion of the attitude of the philosopher-rulers towards re-entering the 
cave. This point does not invalidate the synthesizing account of the 
relationship between pre- and post-dialectical virtue, nor does it 
invalidate Plato's theory (as interpreted in the light of this account); 
but it does indicate the tensions to which it gives rise. As I underline 
later, the tensions to which the theory gives rise illustrate the 
psycho-ethical thinking (the conception of personality) involved in 
the theory.?? 

219 See text to nn. 186-7 above, also n. 188, on Epicurean thinking. Aristotle's posi- 
tion in NE 10. 7-8 (taken in the context of NE as a whole), summarized in text to 
n. 184 above and discussed in 5.6 below, goes some way in this direction, but without 
the complications associated with Plato's complex political-cum-psychic framework in 
Tun What is required i$ a model in which (1) pre-dialectical virtue is valid both in 
itself (at its level) and as a necessary preliminary to post-dialectical virtue; and (2) 
post-dialectical virtue is both grounded in pre-dialectical virtue and constitutes a sig- 
nificantly deepened, and thus modified, version of this; and also (3) post-dialectical 
knowledge both validates pre-dialectical virtue (at its level) and informs this with its 
deepened understanding. 

71 At least, it is so in any model of ethical motivation that we can apply plausibly to 


Plato's theory; on this point, see text to nn. 230-42 below. 
22 See further 4.7 below, text to nn. 268-80. 
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As regards the functions of post-dialectical virtue, Plato indicates 
in R. 500-1 that he sees the person with the philosophical nature, 
in the right political context, as able, by his understanding of 
ordered and permanent realities (including the Forms of the 


. virtues) both to become ‘divine’ and ‘ordered’ (kosmios) in a special 
way and to mould the practices of his community, as well as him- : 


self, in line with his knowledge of the Forms.?? Applying this 
model to the virtue of courage, we might modify the points made 
earlier about pre- and post-dialectical courage in this way. We 
should say that it is precisely by providing a more fully analysed 
(and objectively true) world-view, and by thus enabling a more 


complete psycho-ethical harmony, that post-dialectical knowledge. 


both substantiates and sets standards for pre-dialectical courage. 
For instance, the post-dialectical knowledge of 'the permanent 
totality of things, both divine and human' (R. 486a5-6) can be seen 
as substantiating the pre-dialectical (reason-ruled) world-view by 
providing a better grounded account of pre-dialectical ideas about 
cosmic order and objective ethical standards.?* Although, as this 
passage indicates, the courage that derives directly from post- 
dialectical knowledge is more complete in the psycho-ethical 
‘harmony’ produced, the structure of both virtues is fundamentally 
the same, and so post-dialectical courage can be seen both as a 
deepened version of pre-dialectical virtue, and as setting standards 
for it.” 


75 R. 5o0b—-501b, esp. 500c2-d1, d4-8, 501b1-c2. Notice that the practices or 
character (49) moulded in this way become ‘beloved of god as far as is admissible’ 
(501c1~2, eis ov évbéxerar 0codiAj), just as the philosopher himself becomes 
‘divine, as far.as is possible for a human being’ (500d1, etos eis rò Buvaróv dvOparw). 

24 This is to combine the points made in text to nn. 196-200 and nn. 204-5 above. 
The suggestion is that knowledge of the Forms (centred on the Form of the Good) and 
of the associated world-order provides a post-dialectical version of the picture of the 
afterlife, and of the role of the gods, which ensures that death is not regarded as 
‘something terrible’. The thought may be (roughly) that, in an ethically (pro- 
videntially?) ordered kesmos, death is not appropriately regarded as a bad thing. For 
the idea of a pre-reflective vehicle of (what can be grasped analytically as) truths, see 
Gill (19936), 52-5, on the ‘noble falsehood’ of R; 414b+415d. The idea that action- 
guiding communal discourse should be pervaded by pre-reflective ethical virtues 
(including those relating to the conception of the kosmos) is developed much further in 
Pl. Lg. (see esp. Book 10, and Laks (1990), Bobonich (forthcoming), and Gill (1995), 
303-4); but it is also indicated in R. 400d- 402c, see text to nn. 189-90 above. 

75 See text to nn. 196-9, 201-5, above. The point that post-dialectical courage sets 
the standards for pre-dialectical courage is not made.explicitly, but seems implied by 
the combination of the two claims that the philosopher (1) sets standards for the pre- 
dialectical virtues (R. 500~1, n. 223 above) and (2) embodies the virtues (including 
courage) in a specially well-grounded way (484-5). 
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In presenting the return of the philosopher-rulers to the cave, 


' Plato, similarly, indicates that they have all the capacities needed to 


carry out the functions required in this model. Having absorbed, to 
an exemplary degree, the highest standards of pre-dialectical virtue, 
they are now enabled, by their post-dialectical knowledge of the 
Form of the good, to inform, in a well-grounded way, the ethical and 
political lives of those living by pre-dialectical standards.” On the 
other hand, Plato also highlights, unmistakably, the point that there 
is some question about whether people so prepared will be fully 
motivated towards performing the latter part of their function. The 
point is reiterated that they must be 'compelled' to re-enter the 
cave.?" This emphasis is puzzling because the language of 'compul- 
sion' seems to be at odds with what one might otherwise expect to 
be the reactions of the philosopher-rulers to the prospect of doing 
their job of taking care of the polis as a whole.?* It is also at odds 
with the fact that the philosopher-rulers are said, when given good 
reason to do so, to be ‘not unwilling’ (or, even, by implication, 
‘keen’) to do this job.”” 

As noted earlier, Irwin (1977) responds to this puzzle by arguing 
that Plato has misunderstood the implications of his own theory, and 
by reconstructing a pattern of motivation (based on the idea of 
rational self-understanding) according to which the philosopher- 
rulers will, indeed, be motivated positively towards doing their job. 
Plato ‘mistakenly suggests that the philosopher will want to stay 
contemplating the Forms and will not voluntarily undertake public 
Service' (242). Irwin insists, by contrast, that the effect of 'con- 
templation of the Forms' must be to make the philosopher ^want to 
embody the virtues in his own and other people's lives for its own 
sake’ (ibid.)."? As I argue in the next chapter, in reconstructing the 


26 See R. 412c-e, 413c-414b, 503a-b, taken with text to nn. 189-91 above; and 
519b--d, 520c. 

27 R, 519c8-d7, e4, 52028—9, ct, e2, 521b7—10 (also 499b5, 500d4). 

28 R, 520b5-c6; see also refs. in nn. 234—5 below. 

229 R. 520d6-8, b3-4- 

?9 See also Irwin (1977), 243: ‘Plato’s argument requires him to accept the practical 
view of the philosopher as a virtuous man who values virtuous action for itself.' See 
text to nn. 176 above; and 4.5 above, text to n. 124. Irwin (1995) gives a significantly 
modified version of this thesis, allowing that Plato's presentation implies the prefer- 
ability of contemplation, but not at the expense of failing to perform 'just action 
required by principles of justice that demand action for the common good and proper 
return for the benefits one has received' (300, see also 298-301 and n. 239 below). 
However, as in (1977), he draws on Smp. to construct a line of argument showing that 
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required pattern of motivation, Irwin presupposes that properly 
virtuous motivation is that which is animated by the wish to benefit 
others (to display altruism), above all other objectives.?"! ; 

On the face of it, Plato explains the philosopher-rulers’ motivation 
to re-enter the cave in terms of ‘justice’ (though, as I suggest shortly, 
this is not a complete explanation of the ethical pattern involved). 
When the philosophers see the reason why they should do so 


(expressed in the imagined dialogue with the founding lawgivers of 


the ideal state, 520a~-d), then, despite the talk of ‘compulsion’ else- 
where, ‘surely they won't refuse. . . or be unwilling to take their turn 
in joining the work [ámei8/joovouw . . . odx éÜcAjoovow oupTovelv . .. 
èv uépei] in the city’. They will respond in this way because ‘we shall 
be making a just demand of just people’ (dikaia . . ; dikaiois)."? This 
comment does not only allude to the first (highly traditional) defini- 
tion of justice (dikaiosune) considered in the Republic, that of ‘paying 
back what is due (ó$eAóueva) to each person’. It also 


evokes one of the central ideas of the Republic, that justice in the. 


ideal polis is constituted by each person doing ‘his own job’, that is, 
the job for which he is suited by nature and training.” The ‘Just’ 
demand which the philosopher-rulers accept is that they should 'do 
their job’ in acting as the rational part of the community by 


exercising their distinctive (and actualized) capacity for applying |: 


their dialectically based ethical knowledge in shaping the life of the 
community.” : 
But the. question remains: on what model of ethical motivation 
should we understand the willingness of the philosopher-rulers to 
respond to the ‘just’ demand? Is it on the model of the recognition of 
the overriding priority of other-benefiting motivation proposed by 


` the philosopher-rulers must be motivated positively towards other-benefiting action 
as a way of realizing their own happiness (301—14, esp. 312-13). 


21 See 5.2 below, esp. text to nn. 20—9; also his definitions of ‘moral’ principles in 
(1977), 250, sumarized in 4.3 above, text to n. 74. 

7? R. 520d6—e1. The point is both (1) that the demand is just (underlined in 519d8, 
52026) and (2) that the philosopher-rulers, being just people and recognizing its 
justice, will respond positively to this demand. 

73 R, 331e3—4; see Irwin (1977), 243. 

7* R. 433a—c (also 428a-429a), and, for the corresponding principle in the psyche, 
443c-444b. The close linkage between justice and unity posited in R. (e.g. 443e, 444b. 


also 422e-423b) is also referred to in 519c-520a, esp. 520a4 (esp. sundesmos, "binding . 


together’ the city). - 
?5 R. 520b5-c6, also e.g. 473d-e, 499b, 500b—501b. See further 4.5 above, text to 
nn. 142—5; text to nn. 189—205, 220 above. 
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Irwin, or on some other model? I think that here, as in a number of 
other ethical questions in Greek philosophy, the most appropriate 
model is a version of the ethics of reciprocity discussed earlier in 
connection with Homer's Iliad.?* It is implausible to think that the 
Homeric ethical framework survived intact until the fourth century 
Bc. But there is good reason to think that many of the attitudes and 
ideas associated with the Homeric ethics of reciprocity persisted 
until this period or later, in a way that co-existed with the emergence 
of ethical attitudes centred on the polis 2? 

The ethics of reciprocity, rather than of altruism, seem relevant 
here partly because the key ethical response, the philosopher- 
tulers’ acceptance of the ‘just demand’ made of them, is presented 
as an act of reciprocal exchange. Unlike philosophers in other com- 
munities, the philosopher-rulers in the ideal state should ‘be keen 
[mpobvpeiaba.] to pay back [éxrivew] the cost of their upbringing 
[rà tpodeia]’, which has made them uniquely capable of looking 
after themselves and the city by developing the dual capacities for 
dialectic and government.’ This response seems better explained 
as an attitude associated with a polis-centred version of the (mutu- 
ally benefiting) relationship of generalized reciprocity than as an 
attitude which expresses the desire to benefit others for its own 
sake.*” Also, the Homeric parallel goes some way towards explain- 
ing two seemingly opposed features of Plato’s presentation: (1) the 
idea that the philosopher-rulers need to give up something valu- 
able in order to meet the demands placed on them; and (2) the idea 
that they are willing to do so (without denying the loss entailed) as 
an act of reciprocation."" Analogously, in the Homeric context, 


98 See 2.6 above, text to nn. 128-30, 5.3 below, text to nn. 78-83, and Gill 
(1998a), esp. 313-17. : 

27 See Millett (1989), esp. 41-3; and, more generally, Gill, Postlethwaite, and 
Seaford (1998). ; . 

38 R. s20b4-c1. The idea that justice consists in reciprocal exchange between 
parties with complementary needs is well embedded in the argument of R.; see e.g. , 
371e-372a, and refs. in n. 234 above. For the idea that the parent-child relationship 
constitutes a set of reciprocal exchanges, see e.g. Aeschylus, Seven Against Thebes 16— 
20, E. Med. 1024~35 (on the latter passage, see 2.9 above, text to n. 258). 

23 The relationship between philosopher-rulers and the city as a whole is especially 
comparable with the Homeric relationship between chieftains and people rather than 
between chieftains: see 2.6 above, text to nn. 127~35. Irwin (1995), 314, also refers to 
the idea of reciprocity between sections of the community, but does so in the context 
of an interpretation of the philosopher-rulers’ motivation centred on the development 
of altruism (as the highest form of self-realization); see n. 230 above, 

20 For these two features, see: (1) R. 519d-520a, the point underlined by Glaucon's 
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both Sarpedon and Achilles express, in different ways, the cost (the 
risk to their lives, or the loss of a peaceful way of life), required by 
their participation in the chieftain—people or chieftain-chieftain rela- 
tionship."^ But both also signal their willingness, in principle, to do 
so, as a generous gesture, provided that the gesture is made in a con- 
text of properly reciprocated acts and attitudes.?? 


But, even if the parallel with the ethics of reciprocity as exem- 
plified in Homer is a valid one, it does not, by itself, explain Plato’s ` 


repeated stress on the idea that the philosopher-rulers must be 'com- 
pelled’ to re-enter the cave.” The latter stress reflects clearly a 
number of features in Plato's argument. These include the logical 
‘necessity’ involved in working out the implications of Plato’s 
innovative conception of philosophers-cum-rulers, and the idea 
that the only good rulers are those who rule reluctantly, rather than 
those who regard rule as an end in itself (or as a means to their own 
private ends).* But the latter idea depends, in turn, on what I take 


to be Plato's main objective in stressing the ‘necessity’ or 'compul- . 


sion' required to make the philosopher-rulers re-enter the cave. 

I noted earlier that Plato's characterization of the virtues of the 
philosophical nature, like the arguments on pleasure, depends on 
the thesis that post-dialectical knowledge of objective truth (taken, 
in the Republic, to centre on the Form of the Good) constitutes the 


interjection in 519d8-9, also 519c4-6, 520d2—7, 520e4-521a4, bg-10; and (2) 520b4 
“be keen’ (wpo@upeio@ar), d7, ‘will not be unwilling’ (€@eAjaovaty). 


%1 In Il, 12. 310-28, the preferability (if it were available) of an immortal peaceful 
life (322-5) or, by implication, one of undisturbed status and prosperity (310-14) is 
indicated by Sarpedon, despite his ready commitment to fight to deserve such status 
and prosperity (315-21, 326-8). In Achilles’, more mordant, speech, the cost of 
reciprocal risk-taking is more strongly marked (e.g. in 9. 321-33) and contrasted to 
what is (under present circumstances) the more desirable life of peaceful prosperity in 
Phthia (363-7, 412-26). 

242 See 2.6 above, text to hn. 131-3; 2.7 above, text to nn. 142—6; 2.8 above, text to 
nn. 188-94. 

?9 See refs. inn. 227 above. The idea of ethical ‘compulsion’ is, indeed, at odds with 
the emphasis on the voluntary or generous gesture in the Homeric version of the 
ethics of reciprocity (see 2.7 above, text to nn. 156, 186); on the Platonic analogue to 
the latter emphasis, see n. 240 above, refs. in (2). 

%4 [f there are to be such rulers, they must (‘be compelled’) to go up and gain 
knowledge of the Form of the good (519c9—10), and then they must (‘be compelled’) to 
come down and express their knowledge into action (520a8, 521b7, also 519c8-d7). 
For anangke used to express what is ‘necessary’ or ‘required’ by a certain line of 
thought, see also 519b7, 520d3. For the idea of philosophers-cum-rulers as a highly 
innovative one, see R. 473d-474b. 

^5 R. 520d2—4, 520e4—521a8. 
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highest possible mode of human happiness." Plato's stress on this 
point, in connection with post-dialectical virtue (R. 485-6), might 
seem to jeopardize the role which Plato also allocates to dialectic, of 
validating, and explaining the reason for, pre-dialectical virtue (R. 
401-2, 500-1). But it is possible to bridge this potential gap by 
seeing post-dialectical knowledge as deepening and modifying, but 
not therefore invalidating, pre-dialectical virtue.” In presenting the 
philosopher-rulers' return to the cave, by contrast, Plato emphasizes 
a different, but related, gap: that between the motivation to achieve 
post-dialectical knowledge and to put such knowledge into practice 
in caring for the polis as a whole. Although Plato also provides a 
means of bridging this gap (in the reciprocal response to a just 
demand discussed eaxlier)/"? the fact that he underlines the potential 
gap at all is striking. What he is, presumably, signalling in this way is 
the point that dialectically based knowledge of objective truth (taken 
here to culminate in knowledge of the Form of the Good) is the 
highest mode of human happiness;?? and he is prepared to acknow- 
ledge that this point is one which carries some risk for the coherence 
of his crucial innovative idea of a philosopher-cum ruler. 

Does Plato's larger framework of argument in the Republic allow 
us to go further in bridging this gap than he himself does in 520a-e 
(without going so far as to eliminate the gap altogether, as Irwin 
(1977) does)??? I see one possible way of doing so, by developing a 
point made earlier about post-dialectical virtue and the management 
of pleasure?! A key point to bear in mind is that those who are 
selected to be philosopher-rulers are naturally disposed to care for 
the community as a whole, and have shown, in the course of their 
education, that this inclination has become integral to their charac- 
ter.?? ft seems to follow, then, that Plato sees no fundamental incon- 
sistency between (1) being disposed to care for the community as a 
whole, and (2) forming a dialectically based world-view in which 
other-benefiting virtuous action is not seen as the highest human 


7$ See text to nn. 206-13 above. 

47 See text to nn. 220, 223-5 above. 

938 See text to nn. 232-42 above. : 

2? For this point, see refs. in n. 240 above, (1) and 519c4—-5: those who have 
experienced philosophy come to regard it as like ‘being transplanted [dvwxic@a:| to 
the islands of the blessed'. 

350 See text to nn. 230—1 above. 

351 See text to nn. 206-13 above; also n. 257 below. 

72 R, 412c-e, 413c-414b, 428b-d, 503a-b. 
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activity. But how can Plato fail to see these two points as incon- 
sistent? A possible solution to the problem is this. A crucial part of 
the way that the philosopher-rulers exercise their care for the com- 
munity is by guiding it in the light of their understanding of the truth 
. (as Plato sees it) that the possession of objective ethical knowledge is 


the highest human function, and one that is higher than knowledge- - 


based virtuous action.” It is not only the philosopher-rulers' know- 
ledge of objective ethical truth but also their recognition of the 
superior status of the possession of such knowledge that constitutes 
the wisdom that entitles them to 'shape' the community in the light 
of the ‘divine’ understanding of the permanent truths of reality.?* It 


follows, in a paradox which the Republic seems to underline, that the. 


philosopher-kings will undertake knowledge-based virtuous action 
only as a ‘second-best’ activity by comparison with the possession of 
objective ethical knowledge.* But, in holding this view, and in 
allowing it to inform their government of the community, they are, 


in a real sense, fulfilling their inclination to care for the community. - 


as a whole.™ If they failed to shape the community in the light of 
their knowledge of this truth, they would be failing in their inclina- 
tion to care for the community in the special way in which only they 
can, as a result of the combination of their nature and education. 

I think that this line of thought is compatible with the larger 
framework of thinking in the Republic; as indicated, it is parallel to 
the role allocated to reason at a crucial point in the argument about 
pleasure in Book 9." However, I see no explicit evidence that Plato 
is disposed to pursue this line of thought. Also, even if he did, it 
would not close the motivational gap between the desire for post- 
dialectical knowledge and the desire to rule but would rather 


. 5? The philosopher-rulers see dialectically based knowledge of objective truth 
(centred on the Form of the Good) as the highest available human happiness, as 
suggested by R. 519-21, taken with 485-6 and 583—7 (see text to nn. 206-13 above 
and refs. in n. 240 (1) and 249 above). 

?5* See R. 500b-501c, taken with text to n. 223 and refs. in n. 223 above. 

35 See R. 519-21 (together with text to nn. 240, 245, 249 above), developing a point 
implied in 499b5—6, 500d4~5. 

=é This is only an implication of the argument of R.; but it is conceivable that the 
‘encoding’ of the virtues in the life-forms of the community (401a-402c, 500b—5o1c) 
can convey this message, as a preliminary statement of a truth that some auxiliaries at 
least will eventually learn for themselves. 

37 In the account offered in text to nn. 206-13 above, reason shapes the desires of 
all the psychic parts in the light of the overriding pleasurability of post-dialectical 
knowledge, and the philosopher-rulers shape the government of the polis in the light 
of a similar kind of knowledge, and one that entails their reluctance to rule. 
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translate it into institutional form: ruling:reluctantly would be part of 
` the philosopher-rulers' job, but they would still rule reluctantly.” 
. Since I see no other obvious way of closing this motivational gap, I 


conclude that Plato highlights this gap, despite the apparent risk to 
his picture of the relationship between pre- and post-dialectical 
virtue, in order to underline the status of post-dialectical knowledge 
as the highest human activity. Any account of the significance of this 
picture for the conception of personality that is implied here needs, 
therefore, to take account of the resulting tension. 


4.7 PHILOSOPHER-RULERS AND 
PROBLEMATIC HEROES 


Iclose this chapter by considering the implications of the tension just 
described, and of the Republic's thinking about pre-reflective and 
post-reflective virtue, for my larger enquiry into conceptions of per- 
sonality in Greek thought. I do so, in the first instance, by taking up 
a question raised earlier: that of the relationship between the conflict 
highlighted in R. 519-21 (which has analogues in other Greek 
theories) and that discussed in connection with the problematic 
heroes of Greek poetry in Chapter 3.*? Although there are some 
specific differences in the nature of the conflicts involved, there are 
also significant points of similarity, which are suggestive for the 
larger question of the relationship between Greek poetic and philo- 
sophical psycho-ethical thinking. 

In the poetic cases discussed in Chapter 5, the key area of tension 
or conflict is not, precisely, that between conventional ethical norms 
and norms which are established as the result of reflection (between 
pre- and post-dialectical virtue, in the terms used in the preceding 
section). In my interpretation, at least, the problematic heroes see 
themselves as adopting stances which are consistent with, and 
derived from, conventionally recognized ethical claims: those of the 
ethics of chieftainly reciprocity, in the case of Achilles and Ajax, and 
those of the mutual and lasting ties created by familial philia, in 


*8 To put the point differently, this line of thought would confirm the point made in 
text to nn. 220-2 above, that Plato conceives the philosopher-rulers as capable of ful- 
filling all the functions allocated to them (as conceived in the model outlined in n. 220 
above), but not as motivated positively to fulfil one of these functions (i.e. that of 
informing pre-dialectical virtue with post-dialectical knowledge). 

3% See 3.6 above, esp. text to nn. 234-9. 
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Medea's.?9 The conflict centres, rather, on the exemplary gesture by 
which they choose to dramatize (what they see as) gross failures to 
observe these conventional norms of interpersonal relationships on 
the part of Agamemnon, the Atreidae and Odysseus, and Jason. It 


, derives from the tension (which the heroes themselves acknow- 
ledge) between the maintenance of the exemplary gestures and the : 


normal ethical claims of interpersonal relationships. 

In Greek philosophy, we find a pervasive belief that properly con- 
ducted reflective debate (usually conceived as dialectic) can play a 
substantive role in validating ethical norms. In some theories the 
norms thus validated are, broadly, the pre-reflective norms pro- 


moted by interactive exchange in a well-run community. Other . 


theories, by contrast, stress the thought that post-reflective virtues 
are significantly different from (even sound) pre-reflective virtues, 
and are, in some sense, ‘real’ or ‘true’ virtues.? The Republic, as 
interpreted here, advances a relatively complex position in which 
(under ideal conditions) reflection both depends ón, and validates, 
pre-reflective virtue, while at the same time establishing, and 
generating, a type of virtue that is distinct even from ideal pre- 
reflective virtue.’ In these ideal circumstances (though not under 
other circumstances), there is no direct conflict between properly 
grounded post-reflective and pre-reflective virtue, though there is a 
distinction. The conflict or tension which arises in connection with 
the philosopher-rulers' return to the cave is not this conflict. Nor is 
it, precisely, the kind of conflict that arises in the case of the 
problematic heroes (between the post-reflective exemplary gesture 
and pre-reflective ethical claims); indeed, in the ideal state, that 
particular kind of conflict could not arise. Rather, the conflict is 
between two aspects of post-reflective virtue: namely, between the 
recognition (1) that post-reflective knowledge represents the highest 
human activity and (2) that it carries with it the obligation to inform 


F See above 2.6, text to nn. 134-5; 2.9, text to nn. 228-38; 3.4, text to nn. 109-15. 

5 See above 33 text to nn. 81—5; 3.4, text to nn. 124~43; 3.5, text to nn. 180-90, 

? On dialectic in Plato, see 4.5 above, text to nn. 147—53; in Aristotle, see Irwin 
(1988), chs. 2-3 (taken with Ch. 5 below, n. 30); in the Stoics, see LS 31. 

%3 See 4.6 above, text to nn. 180-3. 

%4 See 4.6 above, text to nn. 186-8. 

* See 4.6 above, text to nn. 219-25. . 

%6 Under other circumstances, there will be, necessarily, conflict between well- 
grounded dialectic (if this is possible in non-ideal communities, on which see 4.4 
above, text to nn. 116—19) and the normative discourse of a non-ideal community; see 
R. 491e-492c, 497b-d, 592a-b. 
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pre-reflective virtue with post-reflective knowledge. As I put it 


` earlier, the conflict lies between the pattern of motivation generated 
. by properly grounded post-reflective knowledge (which leads one to 


give the highest value to such knowledge) and one of the roles that 
the possession of such knowledge, in an ideal society, requires one 
to fulfil.” 

However, although the two types of conflict that arise in each area 
are, in this way, dissimilar, they express a broadly similar pattern of 
psycho-ethical thinking. The pattern of thinking is of the type that I 
am calling ‘objective-participant’, and the key relevant themes are 
those summarized at the start of this chapter.” As stressed already, 
both Plato’s Republic and the poetic genres presuppose a psycho- 
logical model that is ‘objective’ in the sense of not being centred on 
the idea of the self-conscious ‘I’ or subject, but on that of interplay 
between the functions or parts of the psyche, especially between 
beliefs and reasoning, on the one hand, and emotions and desires, on 
the other"? Also, both areas presuppose that human psycho-ethical 
life, as conceived in this psychological model, is shaped (and is 
properly shaped) by the combination of (a) the action-guiding 
discourse of interpersonal and communal engagement and (b) reflec- 
tive debate about the proper goals of a human life. The specific forms 
of conflict described earlier, in connection with the problematic her- 
oes and the philosopher-rulers (text to nn. 260—7 above), arise in dif- 
ferent ways from this same framework, though neither conflict 
consists of a straightforward conflict between (a) and (b). 

Both the poetic and the philosophical versions of this type of con- 
flict seem to me to be animated by a shared character and structure, 
which can, first of all, be described negatively. In discussing 
Achilles’ rejection of Agamemnon's gifts, I argued against the 
'subjectivist-individualist' interpretation of Whitman and Parry, in 
which the rejection is the expression of a search for a purely personal 
ethic, distinct from the ethical norms of the community.?” Argu- 
ments of a similar (though not quite identical) kind could be 
mounted against any attempt to interpret the philosopher-rulers’ 
reluctance to re-enter the cave, in spite of the communally based 


%7 See 4.6 above, text to nn. 220-2 (taken with text to nn. 206-13). 

%8 See 4.1 above (p. 241), the second theme restated in 4.6 above, text to n. 177. 
69 See 3.1 above, text to nn. 1-22; 4.2 above, esp. text to nn. 48-52. 

7 See 2.5 above, text to nn. 95-110, taken with 2.6-8. 
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reasons for doing so, in similarly subjectivist-individualist terms.” 
In the case of the latter conflict, as of the Republic's psycho-ethical 
theory in general, I have also argued against Irwin's tendency to 
interpret Plato in the light of a (very differently conceived) ‘indi- 
. vidualis model, of a broadly Kantian, and objectivist, type. The 


kind of ‘individualism’ that I have in view is that which sees the - 


properly moral response as depending on a specially individual 


stance, regarded by Kant as a certain kind of rational autonomy; and ` ` 


by Irwin as a certain kind of rational deliberation. As Irwin, like 
Kant, sees the matter, this stance necessarily issues in other- 
benefiting motivation; hence, the philosopher-rulers' reluctance to 


re-enter the cave (to benefit others) is not explicable, as it stands, in. 


this interpretation.” 

Neither the poetic nor the Platonic versions of this conflict seem to 
be best interpreted in individualist terms (in either of the forms 
described), whether what is at issue is the mode of reflection or its 
goal As regards the mode, the poetic heroes function as isolated 
individuals by force of circumstances (because of the response that 
they feel that they must make to their situation), not because that is 
the appropriate mode of ethical reflection. Their reflectively based 
stance, though in conflict with conventional ethical claims, is con- 
ceived as derived from; and dramatizing what is essential in, con- 
ventional ethical norms.” Plato's philosopher-rulers reach their 
valuation of reflectively based knowledge by functioning as a group 
whose proper role is that’ of establishing the fundamental truths 
underlying both pre- and post-reflective virtue (under ideal condi- 
tions). The latter point bears on the goal, as well as the mode, of 
reflection. Although, for reasons already indicated, there are diffi- 
culties in specifying the precise content of the philosopher-rulers' 
knowledge, it seems better described as providing the ethical basis 
for a proper human life than as relating in some special way to the 
‘self’ of the person as individual? In the poetic cases, there are 
reasons of a rather different kind that make it difficult to specify the 


71 See 4.6 above, text to nn. 227-9. The arguments would need to be different so as 
. toreflect the different forms of the conflict, defined in text to nn. 260-7 above. 

7? See 4.5 above, text to nn. 122—37, 4.6 above, text to nn. 230~1. On the intel- 
lectual background to these different forms of ‘individualist’ approach, see 1.1 above, 
text to nn. 17-30; 2.5 above, text to nn. 99-109; 5.3 below, text to nn. 67-74. 

73 See refs. in n. 261 above. 

71 See 4.6 above, text to nn. 189—205, 219-25. 

75 See 4.5 above, text to n. 151 (and n. 151), taken with texf to nn. 150-3. 
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analytic content of the reflection underlying the hero's stance. But, in 


` these cases too, reflection seems plausibly described as centring on 
` the question of the proper form of a human life, and, in particular, on 


the kind of interpersonal relationships that should form part of such 
a life.?” In the case of the Republic, as emphasized earlier, reflection 
is conceived in objectivist terms, and is envisaged as achieving, 
under ideal communal and intellectual conditions, knowledge of 
Objective truth.”” Although it is, clearly, difficult to transfer such 
categories to the discussion of Achilles' and Medea's reflectively 
based stances, the implied grounds of their stances seem better 
understood in objectivist than subjectivist terms. Indeed, if this were 
not so, their stances would be 'problematic' in a different, and more 
extreme, sense than I have taken them to be.*” 

This point is related to the second major parallel between the cases 
of the problematic heroes and the philosopher-rulers. I have 
described the hero's problematic act as an 'exemplary gesture'; and 
this is meant to suggest that the hero is seeking, in this hugely 
controversial way, to convey the fact that her stance is seen as 
grounded in values shared with other members of her ethical com- 
munity. This point is not negated by the fact that those others (who 
are reactively engaged in the outcome of the hero's stance) are 
unable or unlikely to recognize its exemplary character.” In another 
sense, the gesture functions as a contribution to the larger ‘dialectic’ 
made up by the poetic work as a whole, which can be viewed as 
forming part of the reflective debate of its society.? Can we also 
describe the philosopher-ruler's reluctance to enter the cave (though 
coupled with their responsiveness to arguments that they should do 
so) as an exemplary gesture of this sort? To whom could this gesture 
be exemplary, and for whom does the message of this gesture apply? 

At the end of the previous section, I considered the idea that the 
philosopher-rulers' reluctance to rule could form part of the 


% This form of reflection is most explicit in Il. 9. 406—16, a key prototype for the 
'choice of lives' theme in Greek thought, and 12. 322-8, but is implied elsewhere. See 
above 2.6, text to nn. 131—5; 2.7, text to nn. 183—5; 2.8, text to nn. 187—94; 2.9, text to 
nn. 228—9, 249-60; 3.4, text to n. 115. l 

77 See 4.5 above, text to nn. 138-61, 171-3. 

78 On my general approach to the ‘problematic’ héroes see above 2.4; and, for a 
contrasting, subjective-individualist approach, see 2.3, text to nn. 40-8; 2.5, text to 
nn. 99-110. 

77? See above 2.8, text to nn. 190—203; 2.9, text to nn. 223-34, 261—2, 272-81; 3.4, 
text to nn. 121-43. 

?9? See 2.4 above, text to n. 86. 
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structure of virtues (an aspect of wisdom, for instance) that they 
'encode' in the pre-reflective world-view of the ideal state. This 
idea seems to me to be compatible with the Republic's larger frame- 
work of thinking and with the implied belief that the ultimate 
preferability of reflectively based knowledge applies, in essence, to 


all human beings as such. However, I see no clear indication that `- 


Plato sees the philosopher-rulers' reluctance as a gesture directed 
specifically at the ideal community, even at the auxiliaries, for some 
of whom this truth will eventually be recognized for themselves.?5! 
However, it is clear that the presentation of the philosopher-rulers' 
reluctance, the problematic character of which is well marked in the 


Republic, is conceived as a gesture to someone, as is Aristotle's ana- _ 


logous stress on the competing claims of ethical and contemplative 


wisdom, and certain other partly parallel features in Greek ethical . 


philosophy (5.6-7 below). 

I see two possible ways of characterizing the intended audience of 
this gesture, both of which have a larger relevance for my enquiry. 
So far, in discussing the Republic, I have followed (and will mostly 
follow) the usual practice of treating Socrates as the mouthpiece for 
Plato and the dialogue between Socrates and his interlocutors as a 
continuous argument by Plato. However, it is a fact of some signific- 
ance both for the interpretation of Plato's writings," and for my 
project here, that this is not how the Republic is presented. As I have 
noted already, the dialogue of the Republic should not be taken as'the 
equivalent for the philosopher-rulers' knowledge-yielding dialectic 
but rather as a 'shared search' by Socrates and his interlocutors for 
the best way to characterize such dialectic and the ethical objectivity 
that it yields. A related idea, pursued later, is that the extent to 
which Socrates’ interlocutors can be expected to understand fully, 
and to respond to, his picture of what it means to be fully ‘human’ 
(or ‘divine’ ) varies according to the ethical and intellectual prepara- 
tion that they bring to the dialogue.” Here, the relevant point is that 
the philosopher-rulers’ reluctance to rule is presented as an 
exemplary gesture to Socrates’ interlocutors, and as a contribution to 
their shared search for the best form of human happiness, a gesture 


781 See 4.6 above, text to nn. 251-8. 

782 See further refs. in Ch. 6 n. 181. i i 
755 See 4.5 above, text to n. 151 (and n. 151); see further Gill (1992). 
?^ See 6.6 below, text to nn. 175-94, discussing R. 588b—592b. 
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which some at least of them should be in a position to understand.” 


' In another sense, the gesture is directed at ‘us’, Plato's readers, a 


gesture which will be fully intelligible as far, and only as far, as we 
too bring to the dialogue the requisite combination of ethical pre- 
paration and intellectual engagement. 

In other Greek philosophical theories, the claim that post- 
dialectical knowledge of objective truth constitutes the highest 
human happiness is coupled with the attempt to communicate this 
idea to those others who are, in principle, capable of understanding 
it. As I suggest later, this fact is relevant for understanding the 
ethical implications of this claim. Although achieving knowledge is 
presented as, ultimately, preferable as a mode of human happiness 
to practical other-benefiting action, communicating this claim is also 
conceived as the most profound way to benefit others." I think that 
this point is relevant to understanding the ethical implications of the 
similar claim made, in effect, through the presentation of the 
philosopher-rulers' reluctance to re-enter the cave. The presentation 
of this reluctance can also be treated as an ‘exemplary gesture’ of a 
Sort, and one that is also intended to benefit others by communicat- 
ing this claim. This gesture is not made for the benefit of those living 
in the cave, by the standards of pre-dialectical virtue, nor is it fully 
intelligible to them.’ Jt is made for the benefit of Glaucon, 
Adeimantus, and those of Plato's readers who are similarly equipped 
to form some understanding, at least, of what this gesture implies. 
As in the case of Aristotle NE 10. 7-8, the significance of this gesture 
is not uncomplicated, since it is combined with the recognition that 
practical action, of a more immediately other-benefiting kind, also 
has substantive claims on us. Plato’s Republic, taken as a whole, as 
well as the presentation of the philosopher-rulers' attitude to re- 
entering the cave, underlines the need to acknowledge this fact in 
the way that we shape our lives, and so does NE 10. 7-8.** But both 
works stress, above all, that we should shape our lives in the light of 

285 On the differentiated character of Socrates’ interlocutors in R., see ref. in n. 284 
pom 5.6 below, text to nn. 252-69, 286-91; 5.7, text to nn. 321-7, 345-9. 

87 This suggestion is considered, but set aside, in 4.6 above, text to nn. 251-8. 

88 See 4.6 above, text to nn. 228-9, 232-42; 5.6 below, text to nn. 255-61. Despite 
the emphasis on the objective preferability of philosophical knowledge in R. 584—7 (cf. 
485-6), the conclusion of the main part of the argument of R. (588b-592b, esp. 591b— 
592b) is relatively neutral as regards the kind of life that constitutes ‘justice’. On the 


synthesizing model in R., validating both pre- and post-dialectic virtue, see 4.6 above, 
text to nn. 219-25. i 
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(what is presented as) the objective fact that such knowledge repre- 
sents the highest form of human happiness;"* and I take this to be 
the central significance of Plato's presentation of the philosopher- 
rulers' reluctance in R. 519—21. 

If we return to the question of the relationship between this 
exemplary gesture, as thus interpreted, and that of the problematic 
heroes of Greek poetry, two significant differences now emerge. One 
is that, whereas the reflection underlying the heroes' exemplary 
gesture represents a theorization of principles that already form part 
of pre-reflective discourse, the philosophers believe that (properly 
grounded) reflection can provide access to truths which are inde- 


pendent of such discourse. In this instance, well-grounded reflection _ 


is taken to yield a (true) conception of human happiness which is 
different from that embodied even in well-grounded pre-reflective 
discourse.?? A second, and related, consequence is this. The tension 
which is identified in the philosophical cases is less easy to resolve 
than that in the poetic cases. Since both the problematic hero’s 
exemplary gesture and the more conventional ethical claims derive, 
ultimately, from the same ethical framework, they are, essentially, 
compatible, and could be rendered fully compatible by altered cir- 
cumstances.”! In the philosophical cases, however, the tension 
arises from distinct frameworks, pre- and post-reflective; and, 
although the Republic offers ways of negotiating between these, R. 
519-21 (like Arist. NE 10. 7-8) highlights this distinction. In the 
nature of things, the philosopher-rulers cannot give the highest 
possible priority both to achieving dialectically based knowledge and 
to using this to inform pre-dialectic virtue (though they can, of 
course, give some priority to both), and the motivational tension thus 
highlighted reflects this fact. In this respect, the conflict indicated in 
R. 519-21, and also in NE 10. 7-8, is more problematic than that 
which is expressed in the poetic cases, since it cannot, ultimately, be 
resolved.?? 
?9 See 4.6 above, text to nn. 204-13, 246-9, 257-8; and 5.6 below, text to nn. 278- 

1. 
E. On this contrast, see also text to nn. 259-67 above, taken with refs. in n. 289 
above, 

1 This would be so if e.g. Agamemnon were prepared and able to ‘pay back all his 
spirit-grieving insult’, If. 9. 387, and Jason to acknowledge in action and attitude the 
ties of philia that bind him to Medea. See above 2.7, text to nn. 175-81; 2.9, text to 
nn. 222-9, taken with text to nn. 260-1 above. ; 


P? ft cannot be resolved if defined in this form; for another way of defining and. 
(partly) resolving this tension, see text to n. 286 above. 
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However, despite this, rather striking, differerice between the two 


` areas, the two types of conflict, and of exemplary gesture, have the 


general similarity described earlier, which renders them more 
appropriately described in objectivist-participant terms than in indi- 
vidualist ones (whether of a subjectivist or objectivist type). The 
question with which I conclude derives from this similarity. How far 
does Plato, in the Republic, show any awareness of the kind of 
similarity that I am suggesting? I have in view both the (partial) simi- 
larity between the philosopher-rulers' psycho-ethical conflict in R. 
519-21 and those discussed in connection with the problematic 
heroes of Greek epic and tragedy in Chapter 3, and the more general 
similarity between Greek philosophical and poetic views of the roles 
of ethical reflection. In raising this question, I am aware that, if my 
general account of Greek thinking about the person holds good, 
there is no special reason why Plato should be aware of any such 
similarity (since both kinds of case reflect a pervasively objective- 
participant way of thinking about the person). None the less, given 
the notable (though not complete) nature of the parallel involved, 
there is a special interest in seeing whether such similarities also 
strike Greek thinkers themselves. This point has particular relevance 
in the case of the Republic, since Plato gives some prominence in this 
work to the significance of the stances and psycho-ethical states of 
problematic heroes. 

On the face of it, the answer to this question, in both its aspects, is 
clearly negative. As noted in Chapter 2, the Republic gives special 
emphasis to the violent acts and emotional states of epic and tragic 
figures, particularly the grief of Homer's Achilles. However, Plato's 
main point, in doing so, is to contrast such actions and attitudes with 
those which are, and which can help to promote, 'reason-ruled' 
psycho-ethical harmony.?* He does not focus on the actions which I 
am calling ‘exemplary gestures’ (though he comments obliquely on 
Achilles’ rejection of the gifts of Agamemnon);” nor is there any 
equivalent in his account for the idea of an exemplary gesture. He 
also does not focus on the kinds of psycho-ethical conflict discussed 
in Chapter 3 or interpret these conflicts in the way I have 


533 See text to nn. 268-80 above. 

24 See 2.2 above, text to nn. 12-13, 25-7, 32-48. See further Gill (19935), 42-51; 
Ferrari (1989), 110—19, 131-9. : 

55 See R. 390e, 391c; and text to n. 312 below. 
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done.” He does present intense emotional states such as 
Achilles’ grief in Iliad 18 as constituting a form of psycho-ethical 
conflict. But this is only in the rather special sense that they fail to 
correspond to the kind of psycho-ethical unity or ‘harmony’ that is 
taken to be characteristic, in different ways, of both pre- and post- 


dialectical virtue." It is true, of course, that Plato also suggests that ` 


‘even the best of us’ are inclined to become sympathetically engaged 
in the poetic protrayal of intense emotional reactions such as the 
grief.of Achilles (even though we disapprove, in principle, of such 
reactions). I have taken this suggestion as an indication that he too 
recognizes the psycho-ethical complexity in certain Greek poetic 


figures that makes it appropriate to call them ‘problematic’. But his - 


explanation for this, as far as it goes,” is very different from the kind 
of explanation offered in Chapters 2 and 3, which is centred on the 
idea of the audience's engagement with the heroes' reflectively 
based exemplary gesture (maintained in spite of the recognition of 
conventional ethical claims). 9? 

However, I think that there are reasons for seeing the position as 
more complex than these considerations suggest, and for supposing 
that Plato (like other Greek philosophers) has some sense of the idea 
that intense heroic stances rest on a special kind of ethical depth or 
thoughtfulness. In the Apology, for instance, Plato shows Socrates as 
presenting his own insistence on practising philosophy (in spite of 
the danger to his life in doing so) as comparable to the stance of, for 
instance, Achilles in Iliad 18, who regards the possibility of his 
imminent death as unimportant compared with the dishonour of 
failing to avenge Patroclus’ death.?" It is of special interest that 
Socrates' own stance in the Apology (a reflectively based stance in 
conflict with conventional ethico-political claims) shows a strong 

756 On Plato's way of analysing the psycho-ethical conflict of R: 439e—440e, see 3.6 
above, text to nn. 225-8; and, on the absence of the interpretative model deployed in 
Ch. 5, see 3.6 above, text to nn. 231—3. 

*” R, 603c-605e, esp. 603c-d, 604b, 604e-605b; 603d5-7 refers back to 436b-441¢: 
On links with Achilles’ grief see refs. in ri. 311 below. On the contrasting norm of 
psycho-ethical unity or harmony, see above 4.2, esp. text to nn. 8, 66-8; 4.6, text to 
nn. 201—13. 

*8 R. 605c10-d5, e4-6, taken with 2.2 above, text to nn. 11-14. 

?99 See 2.2 above, text to nn. 13-14, and n. 20. 

300 See text to nn. 260-1 above. 

9" PL Ap. 28b~30b, esp. 28c-d; Achilles regards danger to life and death as less 
important than avoiding acting ‘in a dishonourable way’ (aischron, c3, kakos, di) by 


failing to avenge Patroclus’ death; the passage refers to Il. 18. 95-104, citing 98 and 
104. See also Pl. Smp. 179e. 
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general resemblance to the exemplary gestures of the poetic heroes, 


‘as analysed here. It does not follow, of course, that Plato is 
` implying that Achilles’ stance in Iliad 18 is to be understood as an 


(ethically problematic) reflectively based stance of the same type. 
The point of comparison is more localized, and, in any case, this kind 
of interpretation does not wholly fit Achilles' attitude in this 
passage.” However, the fact that Plato cites Achilles’ grief-stricken 
affirmation in connection with Socrates' stance indicates the recog- 
nition of much closer links between the poetic and philosophical 
presentation of ethically acceptable attitudes than we would expect 
from reading the Republic. Also, the presentation of Socrates' 
reflectively based stance in (broadly) ‘heroic’ colours leaves open, at 
least, the possibility that Plato might recognize the type of analysis 
offered here of the exemplary gesture of poetic heroes.?* 

The idea that heroic attitudes represent prototypes for especially 
deep (and, in some sense, thoughtful) expression of the virtues can 
also be attributed, by implication at least, to Aristotle and the Stoics, 
in ways that represent a continuation of Plato's comment here. This 
is true, for instance, of Aristotle's presentation of the good person as 
willing to give up his life for his friend (and for the sake of acting 'for 
the sake of the fine'). This passage, together with his account of the 
willingness of the magnanimous person (megalopsuchos) to take great 
risks in order to perform major, honour-yielding virtuous acts, is 
often, and plausibly, taken to express a heroic, and perhaps speci- 
fically Achillean, ethos.” The heroic background may help to 
explain the combination in such passages (which Aristotle himself 


9? See esp. Ap. 29c-30b: Socrates regards his continuation of (what he sees as) a 
divine mission (21a-23b) as more important than obeying the court, if it discharged 
him on the proviso that he stopped philosophizing. A similar stance (though leading 
to a different attitude to legal authority) is taken by Socrates in Crito 44e~53d; where 
Socrates’ reflectively based commitment to the laws of the state (commanding him to 
stay and be punished) is presented as overriding Crito’s urging of the conventional 
ethical claims of Socrates’ philoi (friends and relatives); see, esp. 45c—46a, 46b—d, 48c- 
d, 50b-c. The Crito debate is partly parallel to the Ajax- Tecmessa debate in S. Ai.; see 
3.4 above, text to nn. 116-43; also refs. in n. 261 above. , 

?** Achilles’ expression of grief and commitment to avenge Patroclus is not itself an 
exemplary gesture of the same type as his rejection of Agamemnon's gifts in Il. 9. But 
the recognition of his own (partial) contribution to Hector's death (Il. 18. 98-104) and 
the knowledge that this vengeance will cost him his own life (18. 95-6, contrast 9. 
410-20), make this an unusually considered and life-shaping decision. 

** See nn. 301-2 and 316 below. ; 

95 See NE g. 8, 1169*18-36, esp. 18-20, 22-6; 4. 3, esp. 1124*6-12, 1124!17- 
112571. See also 5.5 below, text to nn. 135-6. ~ 
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notes as puzzling in one context) of indifference to (good and bad) 
fortune and unwillingness to accept dishonour, a combination which 
is exemplified, strikingly, by (among others) Achilles, Ajax, and 
Socrates.96 In Stoic thinking, magnanimity sometimes takes the 
place normally assigned to courage in the typology of the virtues. It 


is sometimes defined by reference to indifference to fortune and ` 


willingness to undergo risks to perform great and other-benefiting 
acts, a form of definition that displays some continuity with the 
ethical attitudes discussed in Aristotle and Plato’s Apology.” 


Although this conception of magnanimity is not explicitly connected 


by the Stoics with heroic figures, they are willing in some cases to 


see heroes as exemplars of virtue; and virtue is taken by them to. 


involve treating conventional 'good things', such as continued life, 
as ‘matters of indifference’. None of these points constitute the 
more precise claims about the parallels between heroic and philo- 
sophical reflection (and the conflicts to which they can give rise) 
suggested earlier.” On the other hand, when coupled with Plato's 
comment in the Apology and elsewhere??? they indicate that the kind 
of connections made earlier might have been conceptually available 
to Plato at the time of writing the Republic." > 

This opens up an alternative reading of Plato's treatment oi heroic 
stances in the Republic. Perhaps it is not so much that he shows no 
awareness of the connections between heroic and philosophical 
stances made in other areas of Greek thought (including his own), 
but that he deliberately excludes these. There are certain features of 
the Republic that might point in this direction. One is the prominence 
given to Achilles' expression of grief at the death of Patroclus, 


306 Posterior Analytics (APo.) 97915—26. I am suggesting that these two features are 
present both in the Aristotelian passages and the heroic passages, such as Il. 18. 98- 
104, which may underlie these, provided that we allow ^not allowing dishonour' (APo. 
97°24) to have the ethically rich sense of avoiding dishonour by not acting dishonour- 
ably (non-virtuously). On the relationship between Homeric and Aristotelian ethical 
thinking, see 1.3 above, text to nn. 137-54. For a different estimate of the coherence of 
Aristotle's thinking on magnanimity, see Annas (1993), 116-18; and, for an alterna- 
tive, (broadly) Aristotelian analysis of a similar character type, exemplified again by 
Socrates, Ajax, and Lysander, and made in terms of ‘melancholy’ (excess of black bile), 
see [Arist.] Prob. 30. 1, esp. 952*19-31. 

97 See e.g. Cic. Off. 1. 66-7; also Annas (1993), 119, referring to Arius Didymus 61: 

` 15—17, DL 7. 128; and Dyck (1981). 

99 See e.g. on Heracles/Hercules as a pre-Stoic exemplar of other-benefiting virtue, 
Cic. Fin. 3. 66, and refs. in Wright (1991), 178 n. 286; also 1.3 above, text to nn. 155-9. 

39 See text to nn. 268-80 above. 

3199 See refs. in n. 301 above. 
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treated in the Apology as a context in which Achilles displayed 


` special courage, but singled out as a key example of an ‘un- 
` reasonable’ psycho-ethical response in Republic 3 and, by implica- 


tion, 10. The idea noted earlier that pre-reflective (like post-reflec- 
tive) courage rests on the belief that death (for oneself or a philos) is 
not 'something terrible' is, explicitly, contrasted with the grief- 
stricken reactions of Achilles in Iliad 18.°" A possible implication of 
this network of connections is that Plato is, in the Republic, speci- 
fically counteracting the more familiar characterization of Achilles 
as, in Iliad 18, both justifiably grieved and brave in his response, a 
characterization which seems to be presupposed in the Apology. We 
can combine this point with what can only be described as a highly 
satirical treatment of other key incidents in the unfolding story of 
Achilles’ problematic heroism, including the rejection (and final 
acceptance) of Agamemnon's gifts and the acceptance of Priam's 
ransom for the body of Hector, both treated as expressing "lack of 
generosity combined with acquisitiveness [dveAevepíav perà diAox- 
pnuarias | .5? Comments of this kind display something rather more 
than is required by the Republic's programme of converting the tradi- 
tional educational pattern into a vehicle for promoting pre-dialectical 
virtue. There seems to be a deliberate attempt to subvert a received 
cultural reading of the ethico-emotional stances of the problematic 
heroes of the poetic tradition??? and this attempt pre-empts any 
move towards highlighting possible connections between poetic and 
philosophical ideals. 

It is worth noticing, none the less, that the Republic contains some 
of the materials with which one might, in a different project from 
Plato's, construct a picture of heroic psycho-ethical stances which 
underlines the similarity with the philosophical ideal, as interpreted 
here. For instance, it is possible to interpret the discussion of poetry 
in Books 2-35, as well as the succeeding account of the pre-reflective 
virtues, as presuming a psychological model in which emotional 

31 See R. 388a-c, 391b; 605c11-d5 alludes to this type of epic-tragic grieving, 
perhaps with Achilles specifically in mind. 603e-605a, esp. 603e4—5, refers explicitly 
to 387d-e (coupled with criticism of Achilles’ grief). On the relationship between 
387d—-e and 486a—b, see 4.6 above, text to nn. 198, 202, 205. 

5? R. 390e, 391c, esp. c5; the implication, bizarrely, is that Achilles’ behaviour in Il. 
19 and 24 is motivated principally by the desire to maximize material gain. For a 
similarly satirical treatment of Achilles' successive modification of his stand in Il. 9 (on 
which see 2.7 above, text to nn. 158-62), see Pl. Hp. Mi. 370-1. 


33 For parallel Stoic attempts, see Epict. Diss. 1.28, taken with 3.6 above, esp. text 
to nn. 240—1; also n. 316 below. 
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responses such as Achilles’ depend on beliefs, including general, 
life-shaping beliefs, about the nature of life after death. The general 
beliefs cited in the Republic include Achilles' famous reflective 
declaration, in Iliad 24, about the arbitrariness of the way in which 
Zeus distributes good and bad to human beings.?^ Such comments 
are, explicitly, presented as the kind of ideas which promote ‘false- 
hood in the psyche’ about ‘the most important things’ in the 
educated auxiliaries.” In a rather different reading, they could be 
treated as examples of the reflective (second-order) reasoning to 
which problematic heroes are stimulated by their situation, and 
which underlies the exemplary gestures such as those satirically 
referred to by Plato in this context. My point is not that Plato, in 
effect or by implication, does adopt such a reading of the poetic 
material, but rather that his psychological and ethical framework is 
one which could allow him to adopt such a reading. That he does not 
do so reflects a complex of features of the Republic, and of Plato's 


thinking elsewhere, which express the desire not so much to analyse - 


the problematic heroes of the poetic tradition dispassionately (in a 
way that might highlight links with philosophical ideals) but rather 
to replace these with new ideals, such as the philosopher-rulers, and 
Socrates himself, as portrayed in the dialogues.” Thus, the thought 
that these philosophical ideals might also be ethically problematic 
(indeed, in some ways more problematic than their poetic equi- 
valents), while compatible with the psycho-ethical thinking 
expressed in the Republic, is not pursued in that work and is, indeed, 
excluded by its project. 


4 R. 379d, referring to Il. 24. 527-32, taken to illustrate falsehoods about the gods 

(and promoting the view of divine management of human affairs criticized in 392a-b). 
: 35 See 4.6 above, text to nn. 198-200. 

316 On Socrates as a new type of ‘hero’, see, e.g., Pl. Ap. 28b—30b; Phd. 115a5-6, 
taken with 115a~118a; Smp. 219e-221c, esp. 202c2 and 221c6—-8. See further e.g. 
Halliwell (1984), 55-8. Note also Pl. Lg. 811c-e, where the Athenian Stranger, in 
effect, envisages the Platonic dialogues as replacing the poetic tradition in Creek 
education. Plato's success in this respect is indicated by the role of Socrates, among 
other exemplars, as a ‘hero’, because of the kind of 'Stoic' fortitude displayed in the 
passages cited above. See e.g. Seneca, De tranquillitate animi 5. 2—4 (taken with Gill 
(1994), 4619-20; Long (1988), 150—1). 


2 E 
Being Yourself and Meeting the 
Claims of Others 


Someone is said to be weak-willed or self-controlled depending 
on whether the mind [or ‘reason’, tous] is in control or not, - 
implying that this [the mind] is what each of us is. What people 
do in a reasoned way [meta logou] are thought to be especially 
their own, voluntary acts. It is clear that this is what each of us 
is, for the most part at least... 


Arist. NE 9. 8, 1168°34~1169%2 


If the mind [nous, capable of contemplation, theoria] is divine by 
comparison with the human being [as a whole], the life of the 
mind [karà ro9rov] must be divine by comparison with the 
[purely] human life . . . This [contemplative mind] would seem 
to be what each of us is, if it is the authoritative and better part 
of us. It would be odd if we chose someone else's life instead of 
our own. 

Arist. NE 10. 7, 1177^30—1, 1178*2—4. 


5.1 PRELIMINARIES 


In this chapter, I take up, in connection with a number of Greek 
philosophical theories, especially Aristotle's, a general question 
which raises similar issues to that raised by Plato's presentation of 
the philosopher-rulers' attitude to re-entering the cave. The question 
is how to describe, and to resolve, the conflict between pursuing 
your own happiness and meeting the ethical claims of other people. 
As well as recalling the issue of how to understand the attitude of the 
philosopher-rulers (4.6), this question also recalls those raised in 
connection with the problematic heroes of Greek epic and tragedy 
(chs. 2-3). It thus provides a context in which to pursue the ques- 
tions about Greek ethical and psycho-ethical thinking already con- 
sidered, and to extend my claim that such thinking is best 
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understood in the light of an ‘objective-participant’ framework of 
thinking about the person. Since Aristotle, at least, sometimes 
frames his response to this issue by urging us to realize our true self 
(more precisely, ‘what each of us is'),! this issue brings to the fore 
the questions about the relationship between Greek thought and 


modern thinking about ‘self’ and ‘person’ that are central to my . 


enquiry in this book? 

I consider the conflict between pursuing your own happiness.and 
meeting the claims of others, first of all, in connection with 
Aristotle’s theory of friendship (philia). The conflict does not arise so 
much from Aristotle's account of ideal friendship (NE 8: 3-5, EE 


7. 2), though this account does raise the question of the appropriate . 


type of ethical framework for understanding Aristotle’s ideal. It 
derives rather from the fact that, in reflecting further on his ideal, 
Aristotle analyses even the closest type of friendship as an extension 
of self-love and as a means of developing your own happiness.? A 
related problem is raised by the claim (NE 10. 7-8) that the highest 
form of happiness is constituted by the 'divine' life of philosophical 
. contemplation rather than the ‘human’ one of practical action 
expressing the ethical virtues (though the latter is the more 
obviously other-benefiting kind of life). The two Aristotelian discus- 
sions are connected by the fact that, in both cases, Aristotle makes 
significant use of the idea that we should realize ^what each of us is' 
(or ‘what each of us seems to be’), though apparently attaching 
rather different senses to this notion in the two contexts.* 

There are analogies between the problems raised by these 
Aristotelian passages, particularly when taken together, and those 
raised by certain Platonic and Epicurean theories. In the final 
mysteries of Diotima (Symposium 210a-212b), it seems, on the face 
of it, that the quest for the quasi-divine state of achieving knowledge 
of the Form of the Beautiful supersedes erotic (and other-benefiting) 
relationships with other people. In Epicurean philosophy, there is a 
problem, as later Epicureans themselves recognized, in understand- 
ing how a life shaped by the pursuit of one’s own pleasure, as the 
Epicureans conceive this, can accommodate full-hearted commit- 


t See refs. in n. 4 below. 
? On these questions see Introd., esp. text to nn. 34-7; Ch. 6, esp. 6.1-2, 6.7. 
3 NE 9. 4, 8, 9; EE 7. 6, 12. 


4 


the two latter passages are cited at the head of this chapter. 


NE 9. 4, 1166°13-23 and 9. 8, 1168°28-1169°3; 10. 7, 1177°26-1178°8. Sections of 
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ment to one's friends. The Stoics present the achievement of the 


` highest form of human happiness (‘wisdom’) as bringing with it the 
` wish to benefit humankind in general, as a result of a process of 


development which they call oikeiosis (‘familiarization’ or ‘appro- 
priation’). This Stoic claim is not problematic in itself in the same 
way as the other claims noted. But it raises the question whether this 
claim is conceived as resolving the same kind of problem that is 
generated by the other theories; and, if so, on what understanding of 
the problem and of its resolution." 

In considering the implications of this issue for my larger project, I 
give special attention to one version of a type of scholarly inter- 
pretation that has become relatively common in recent years. The 
key point of this type of interpretation is the idea that moral develop- 
ment brings with it the recognition that altruism (other-benefiting 
virtue) forms an integral part of one's happiness. In the version of 
this interpretation that I examine most fully, moral development is 
conceived as bringing with it the recognition that altruism con- 
stitutes the deepest kind of 'self-realization', namely, that of one's 
‘self’ as a rational agent. In the preceding chapter, I have considered 
Irwin's use of this idea to resolve the problem raised by Plato's pre- 
sentation of the attitude of the philosopher-rulers to re-entering the 
cave. The same interpretative pattern also appears in his account 
of the role of Aristotle's theory of friendship in his larger 
ethical argument. Troels Engberg-Pedersen applies a similar pattern 
to the Stoic theory of oikeiosis, though with a stronger emphasis on 
the role of self-consciousness (consciousness of one’s self as a 
rational agent), which is seen as fundamental at every stage of moral 
development.’ ; 

I give prominence to these scholarly approaches not because they 
are the most representative or influential of current discussions of 
Aristotelian or Stoic ethics ? but because they enable me to pursue 


5 On the theories outlined in this para., see below 5.5, text to nn. 213-33; 5.7. 

5 See above 4.3; 4.5, text to nn. 122-37; 4.6, text to nn. 230-1. 

? On key features of their interpretative approaches, see below 5.2; 5.5, text to 
nn. 67-74. 

5 Irwin and Engberg-Pedersen are representative of recent Anglo-American 
scholarship in emphasizing the relevance of altruism (see below 5.2, text to nn. 34~5, 
39—41; 5.6, text to nn. 243—4; 5.7, text to nn. 330—36) but less so in their presentation 
of altruism as a mode of 'self-realization'. For a full-scale study of the issue in Greek 
ethical philosophy treated in this chapter, see Annas (1993), part 5, esp. chs. 10-12, 
which both surveys recent scholarship and offers an independent interpretation; see 
further n. 85 below. ` 
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further the relevance of the contrast between conceptions of the 
person that is central to this study. I take up two aspects of these 
scholars’ assumptions: one relating to the norm of interpersonal 
relationships and one relating to the role of theory or reflection in 


_ ethical life. On the first point, like some other scholars, they assume 

the relevance of the norm of altruism (more precisely, of the egoism- - 
altruism contrast) to Greek ethical philosophy. On the second, they | 
assume that a crucial role in ethical development is played by : 


reflection on the idea that the growth of altruistic motivation con- 
stitutes the deepest kind of self-realization. I question both these 
assumptions, and offer alternative accounts which seem to me to be 


more in line with the kind of psycho-ethical thinking expressed in. 


Greek philosophy. On the question of the norm of interpersonal 
relationships, I suggest that the dominant Greek ideal is best under- 
stood as a combination of ‘the shared life’ and a proper set of 
reciprocal relationships, both of these being, in principle, beneficial 


to both partners. On the question of the role of ethical reflection or - 


theory, I suggest that this is best conceived as a means of developing 
shared understanding of what a (shared or common) human life, at 
its best, consists in. I think that adopting this view of the dominant 
patterns of Greek thinking about the interpersonal norm and the role 
of ethical theory can help to explain why at least two major thinkers, 
Plato and Aristotle, present as the best possible human life the one 
which is not the most obviously other-benefiting one. 

In developing this line of thought, I stress here, as in connection 
with Plato's Republic, the importance of recognizing certain Greek 
patterns of thought about the relationship between pre- and post- 
reflective virtue (4.6 above). As in the Republic, Aristotle claims both 
(1) that post-reflective virtue needs to be grounded in the develop- 
ment of pre-reflective virtue through interpersonal and communal 
participation, and (2) that properly grounded reflection can modify 
and transform our understanding of what virtue involves. Both these 
points bear on his deployment of the idea of ‘what each of us is’ in 
ways that are quite different from those suggested in Irwin's inter- 
pretation. In some other Greek theories, notably in Plato's Sym- 
posium and in Epicurean theory, the central thought is rather that the 
only ethically worthwhile kind of interpersonal or communal par- 
ticipation is that which is shaped by the outcome of properly con- 
ducted reflective debate. An idea that is shared by these two forms of 
Greek theory is that reflective debate is able validly to extend and 
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reshape the understanding of what a human life, at its best, consists 


‘in. This idea, I suggest, forms a key part of the background for the 
` Platonic and Aristotelian preference for the contemplative over the 


practical (and more obviously other-benefiting) life. A crucial 
feature of the thinking involved is the idea that communicating the 
ultimate preferability of post-reflective knowledge is the most pro- 
found way to benefit others, and that doing so is an integral part of 
living the best possible human life? In proposing this line of inter- 
pretation, I indicate how it fits into the conception of person that I 
am calling ‘objective-participant’ (and objectivist-participant). I 
define this view, in part, by contrast with the kind of conception 
implied by the interpretations of Irwin and Engberg-Pedersen, 
which combines a focus on the individual agent with subjectivity 
(in the form of an emphasis on ‘the self’) as well as a certain type 
of objectivism. 

This chapter is arranged as follows. First, I discuss the inter- 
pretation of these problematic issues in Greek philosophy in terms of 
the recognition that the development of altruism constitutes the 
deepest type of self-realization (5.2). Then, I analyse the ethical and 
philosophical assumptions underlying this line of interpretation, and 
outline an alternative ethical and philosophical framework in which 
to place these problematic issues (5.3). I suggest that this alternative 
ethical framework provides a better basis for understanding the 
general form of Aristotle’s thinking about the best type of friendship 
than does the line of interpretation offered by Irwin, which is centred 
on the ideas of altruism and self-realization (5.4). I develop this point 
by offering, in the context of my alternative framework, an account of 
the significance of Aristotle’s use of the idea that we should realize 
‘what each of us is’, as deployed both in connection with the ideal 
friendship (NE 9. 4, 8) (5.5) and in connection with the presentation 
of contemplative wisdom as the highest form of human happiness 
(NE 10.7-8) (5.6). I consider certain parallels in Platonic and 
Epicurean philosophy to the ethical and philosophical move made in 
NE 10. 7-8 as well as noting, more briefly, a variant move made in 
Stoic theory. At various points in this chapter, especially in 5.3, I 
indicate how this line of argument relates to my larger contrast 
between subjective-participant and objective-participant concep- 
tions of personality, and underline this point further in Chapter 6.” 


? For this idea, see 4.7 above, text to nn. 286-90; 5.7 below, text to nn. 325-8. 
1 See below 5.3, text to nn. 100—4; 5.7, text to nn. 365—7; 6.7, text to nn. 215-43. 
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| 5.2 ALTRUISM AND SELF-REALIZATION 


I begin by exploring the type of interpretative approach deployed by 
Irwin in connection with Plato and Aristotle, and by Engberg- 
, Pedersen in connection with the Stoics. In their discussions, there 


are two interlinked strands which it is important both to recognize - 


and to distinguish. One is the idea that full moral development 
involves a certain understanding of ‘self-realization’: namely, the 
realization of that ‘self’ which is disposed to benefit others. The 
other is that this idea is designed to play a pivotal, or ‘Archimedean’, 
role in moral theory. It is an idea which is seen as capable, in 


principle, of persuading anyone (even an immoralist) of the desir- 


ability of the morally good life. A related feature is that the self- 
understanding involved is that of the person as a rational agent." 

Both strands are evident in Irwin’s analysis of the central moral 
argument of Plato’s Republic, discussed in the previous chapter. A 
crucial feature of Irwin's interpretation is the claim that the second 
phase of Plato’s educational programme consists of the kind of 
critical appraisal of one’s goals which, if carried through to its con- 
clusions, yields a certain understanding of oneself as a rational 
agent.” The outcome of this sélf-understanding is that one ‘chooses 
just action and cares about other people’s interest for its own sake’ 
(Irwin (1977), 243). Irwin also claims that Plato’s account of rational 
self-understanding constitutes a defence of justice which is valid for 
‘any rational.man aiming at a final good’ who accepts that this good 
should be chosen ‘by rational reflection'.!? ‘Plato has argued that 
someone who rationally reflects on the kind of life which best suits 
his whole soul, all his interests, desires, and capacities, will find that 
he has reason to include just action [understood as altruistic, other- 
benefiting action] in his life . . .' (1977, 245). Thus, Irwin sees Plato's 
picture of rational reflection as scrutiny of goals and revision of self- 
understanding as designed to persuade anyone, even an immoralist 
such as Thrasymachus, that he has reason to be just and benefit 
others.“ 


7 On the idea that ethical theory can be used as an ‘Archimedean’ point in this way, 
see Williams (1985), 28-9; Williams himself sees the idea as illusory. 

?? See refs. in 4.5 above, text to nn. 122—37, esp. Irwin (1977), 240-1: ‘... [the 
rational self-lover] is concerned not only with his future self, but also with his future 
self, with acting in a way that expresses his ideal of himself.’ 

P Irwin (1977), 254; see also 266—7. 

™ Irwin (1977), 209-11, 217, 246-8. 
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As noted earlier, it is a problem for Irwin’s interpretation that 


` Plato, in the Republic, fails to explain fully how critical reflection (as 
understood by Irwin) generates altruistic motivation. Irwin 
: acknowledges this problem; but he finds support for his reading of 


the Republic in parts of other middle-period dialogues, especially the 
account of the ‘ascent of desire’ in the final mysteries of Diotima’s 
speech in the Symposium (210a~212b)." The ascent of desire is often 
interpreted as showing how the love of objective knowledge (the 
Form of the Beautiful) replaces the love of particular people.” Irwin, 
however, like some other recent scholars, interprets the ascent- 
passage as showing how knowledge of the Form reshapes, rather 
than replaces, love-relationships with other people." More precisely, 
he understands the ascent of desire, like the ascent from the cave in 
the Republic, as constituting the rational appraisal of one’s life- 
shaping goals that is the prerequisite for autonomous recognition of 
the morally ‘fine’ (which is how he interprets to kalon, usually trans- 
lated as ‘the beautiful’). This point is coupled with Diotima's claim 
that the fundamental form of desire (underlying all other desires) is 
to ‘propagate’ in (or on) the beautiful.” Diotima’s account shows 
how rational appraisal of one’s goals leads progressively to the kind 
of understanding of what is ‘fine’ or ‘beautiful’ that, in turn, 
generates the desire to ‘propagate’ on this by means of virtuous, 
other-benefiting actions.” In this way, Irwin thinks that the 
Symposium clarifies how the self-understanding that derives from 
rational criticism of one’s goals promotes altruistic motives, and thus 
supplements the Republic’s account of the motivation of the 
philosopher-rulers.” 


1 See 4.3 above, text to nn. 84-7. 

16 On the methodological problems involved in supplementing the argument of one 
Platonic dialogue by drawing on another in this way, see Gill (1979) and Roochnik 
(1988). 

V This is sometimes called the ‘exclusive’ interpretation (adopted by e.g. Vlastos 
(1981), ch. 1), by contrast with the ‘inclusive’ interpretation adopted by Irwin and 
‘some others, including Kosman (1976) and Price (1989), 43-5. 

?* Irwin (1977), 167-9. . 

? Irwin (1977), 170-2, 234-5. In Phdr., the role of ‘recollection’ and the virtuous 
person's ‘madness’ is interpreted as conveying the same point, 172—4, 239-41. On the 
basically Kantian pattern presupposed, see 4.3 above, text to nn. 79-85. 

2 Smp. 206c—e, esp. es. On the fact that this propagation or procreation (yévyats) 
has the further aim of self-immortalization (a fact not emphasized by Irwin), see 
206e7—20724 and see further 5.7 below, text to nn. 300-5. : 

4 Smp. 208e-209e, 210c1—2, 212a3-7; Irwin (1977), 167-9.. 

? Irwin (1977), 169, 234-5, 237, 240-2, 267-8. For an alternative reading of 
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A similar line of interpretation is also applied by Irwin to Aristotle, 
making use of texts which, in certain respects, seem to provide more 
promising material for this approach. Irwin (1988) is a study of 
Aristotle’s ‘first principles’, that is, of the interconnections between 


_ different areas of philosophy which can be validated by properly 
grounded argument. Although there are some significant conceptual `: 


changes in the approach from (1977), Irwin's treatment of the 
present topic reflects the (broadly) Kantian framework which 
informs this reading of the Republic. Aristotle’s ethical approach, like 
Plato’s, is taken to be shaped so as to meet the challenge of ‘a radical 
critic of common ethical beliefs’. The kind of critic which Aristotle 


confronts is one who is capable of seeing herself as a rational agent, ` 


whose life is organized around an overall goal.” The claim, in NE 
1. 7, that the distinctively human good consists in the actualization 
of our rational capacities ‘according to virtue’ (kat’ areten) is taken to 
form an important part of this response to the moral critic or 
sceptic.” The general form of Aristotle’s argument is thought to be 
that it is only the development of a virtuous character that brings 
with it the co-ordination of our psychic functions and the stability of 
this psychic structure over time; and it is only this stability that 
realizes and perpetuates our existence as rational agents. ‘Virtue’ 
includes other-benefiting (altruistic) virtue, as manifested in inter- 
personal and communal activities. But such virtue can still be con- 
ceived, and presented to a moral sceptic, as an extension of the form 
of life that enables us best to realize our existence as rational 
agents.” ; 

In developing this interpretation, Irwin draws especially on three 
chapters of the Nicomachean Ethics (9. 4, 8, 9) in which Aristotle 
reflects on issues raised by his account of the best type of friendship 


Diotima's mysteries, see 5.7 below, text to nn. 293-328. Irwin (1995) contains a 
broadly similar line of argument; see chs. 17—18, esp. 288-91, 292-4, 296-7, 298—303, 
310-13, 316-17; see also Ch. 4 n. 72 above. 


3 A key innovation is the idea of ‘strong dialectic’, ch. 3 and 476-81, which 
deepens substantially the conception of dialectic deployed in (1977), 223-6. However, 
for the claim that this conception of strong dialectic is also Kantian, see Wardy (1991), 
93—6; see also 5.5 below, text to nn. 167-8. 

% Irwin (1988), 348-9 (also refs. in nn. 167-8 below), and 345-6, 359-61. Cf. 
Irwin's similar reading of the function of Plato's argument, text to nn. 13-14 above: 

5 NE 1098*7-8 and 16-17; Irwin (1988), 364-5... 

5 Irwin (1988), ch. 16, 368—72; ch. 17, esp. 376-81, 385—8; ch. 18, esp. 390-3, 395- 
9, 404, 406. See further, on the relationship between Irwin's account of the argument 
of NE and current scholarly debate, 5.6 below, text to nn. 240-4. 
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(8. 3-5). Irwin draws, in particular, on two ideas which figure in 


‘those three chapters: the idea—as we are inclined to put it—that we 
` have a ‘true self’ (in Aristotelian terms, ‘what each of us is’ or “seems 


to be’), and that, in the best type of friendship, the friend is ‘another 
self’ or ‘another oneself’ (allos or heteros autos). These ideas are taken 
in conjunction with two points which figure in Aristotle’s account of 
the best kind of friendship: that friendship includes concern for the 
other ‘for his sake’ (ekeinou heneka); more precisely, that such con- 
cern must be for what the friend is ‘in himself’ (kath’ hauton) or 
‘because of himself’ (di’ hauton).” 

These ideas are used to illustrate Aristotle’s claim (as Irwin under- 
stands this) that the development and exercise of virtue constitute 
the most effective way of realizing our nature as rational agents. The 
idea that the virtuous person acts ‘for the sake of the reasoning part 
[to dianoetikon], which is what each of us seems to be’ is taken to 
express the rational agent’s proper concern to perpetuate her ‘self’ 
and ‘essence’ as a (practical) rational agent.?? Aristotle’s claims that 
the virtuous person is psychologically integrated and stable in a way 
that the non-virtuous person is not and that she is, therefore, 
capable of consistent self-love are taken to be part of this line of 
argument.” The underlying point is thought to be that a fully 
rational selection of long-term goals necessarily leads one to give 
priority to virtue, and that living a life in line with this priority will 
promote the rational agent's goal of stabilizing and perpetuating her 
essential ‘self’ as a rational agent.” 

Other aspects of Aristotle’s argument in these chapters are seen as 
supporting the claim that the kind of virtue which brings about 
rational self-realization must include altruism. Aristotle presents as 
conventional the idea that proper friendship involves concern for the 


” See refs. in nn. 28-33 below. 

2 NE 1166°16—17 (more broadly *14—25), 11692-3 (more broadly 1168528—1169*6); 
Irwin (1988), 376—7, 379. On the contrasting use of the idea of realizing ‘what each of 
us seems to be’ in connection with theoretical contemplation (NE 1178'2-5, more 
broadly, 1177^26—1178"7), not discussed by Irwin, see nn. 37-8 below. 

% NE 1166°10-29, 1168528—1169*18; Irwin (1988), 377-81. 

3 See e.g. Irwin (1988), 384 (taken in the context of 381—7): ‘The virtuous person 
expresses his rational agency in choosing the ends he pursues and in guiding his 
actions in accordance with that choice. In subordinating other ends to his rational 
agency, he forms a stable self for which he has the proper sort of concern.' For the role 
of second-order reasoning (reflection on ends) in giving priority to virtue and realizing 
one’s selfhood as a rational agent, see above, 4.3, text to nn. 75-87; 4.5, text to 
nn. 122-37. 
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friend ‘for his sake’ (ekeinou heneka), that is (as Irwin renders) 
‘altruistic concern’. But Aristotle adds the further requirement that 
such concern should be with what the friend is ‘in himself’ (kath’ 
hauton) or ‘because of himself’ (di' hauton). This is taken by Irwin as 
_ signifying that the virtuous person is concerned with the friend's 


virtuous character, which realizes the friend's essence as a rational’. 


agent, just as he is concerned with his own virtuous character, which 
realizes his own essence as a rational agent.?! Indeed, the virtuous 
person is as concerned with the friend, in this respect, as he is with 
himself, a point conveyed in the Aristotelian idea of the friend as a 
‘second self’ (allos or heteros autos). But, because of the completeness 
of his other-concern, the friend can serve as a means of extending his 


own self-concern (since the friend is ‘another self’). Thus, the 


virtuous person’s altruism constitutes a further dimension of his 


concern to realize his own essential self as a rational agent.” In this. 


way, in Irwin's view, the contrast between egoism and altruism is 
resolved in a way that enables Aristotle to meet the objections of a 
moral sceptic (provided that the latter accepts Aristotle’s conception 
of what rational agency involves).?? 

Some other recent discussions of Aristotle’s theory of friendship 
share aspects of Irwin’s analysis. Thus, for instance, several scholars 
take the view that, in NE 9: 4, 8, and 9, Aristotle should not be seen 
as explaining the (apparent) altruism of friendship in egoistic terms, 
but rather as showing how (real) altruism forms a valid part of the 
virtuous person's happiness. It is precisely because the good person 
is as concerned with the friend (and concerned with him 'for his 
sake’) as he is with himself that the friend can serve as a ‘second self 
and thus play an equal role in promoting the good person's happi- 
ness.” The main points on which Irwin draws to support the idea 
that altruistic friendship can form an integral part of one's self- 
realization as a rational agent are also emphasized by other recent 
accounts.” However, no other account gives this nexus of ideas quite 


3 NE 1155°31—4, 1156*11—12, 16 19 115610-11, 1157*18— b 5 
; ; , , 1157*18—19, 1157°3, 1159*9—10, 
1160274; EE 1237^1-6. See Irwin (1988), 376-7, 390-1, 395-7. T 
NE 1166°31-2, 1169°6~7, 1170*6—7; EE 1245*30. See Irwin (1988), 391-6. See 
also Irwin's comparable analysis of Platonic thinking in (1977), 240-2; (1995), 306-13, 
esp. 312. 
y Irwin (1988), 389-90, 396-7; see also n. 24 above. 
See e.g. Annas (1977), esp. 542, 544; Kahn (1981), esp. 28-9; Kraut (1989), 131— 


44- 
% See refs. in nn. 28, 29, 31 above: also e.g. Kraut (1989), chs. 2 and 6; Price (1989), 
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“the same (broadly) Kantian shape as Irwin does, for whom the 
` altruism (other-benefiting virtue) of the good person's friendship is a 
' crucial precondition of the good person's self-realization as a rational 


agent. One point not noted by Irwin (and one that clearly raises 
difficulties for his analysis) is that Aristotle, in NE 10. 7-8, deploys 
the idea that we should realize ^what each of us would seem to be' in 
connection with theoretical contemplation rather than the practical, 
other-benefiting action which Irwin emphasizes.” The question 
whether, and (if so) how, this claim is compatible with the kind of 
‘self-realization’ associated with other-benefiting friendship has 
been taken up by some recent discussions, and is one that I pursue 
later.?* 
An analogous problem in Epicurean thinking about friendship has 
been analysed in a broadly similar way to these problems in 
Aristotelian thinking, but without reference to the idea of ‘self- 
realization'. The problem lies in seeing how Epicurus' commenda- 
tion of friendship (and, indeed, friendship of a kind that involves 
deep commitment to the friend) is compatible with the pursuit of 
one's own pleasure, understood as freedom from pain (aponia) and 
freedom from distress (ataraxia), taken to be the proper goal of a 
human life. This problem seems to have been recognized as a prob- 
lem by later Epicureans, who proposed various means of resolving 
it.? Epicurus himself seems to have framed his position in a way that 
accentuated the issue most strongly. He both, allegedly, 'takes on 
the greatest pains on behalf of his friends’ and insists that you 
should ‘refer each of your actions on every occasion to nature's end’; 
that is, to one's own pursuit of pleasure. The line of explanation 
considered, and embraced with more or less conviction, by some 
recent discussions, is that Epicurus both sees friendship as a means 


ch. 4. On Price's approach, see 5.7 below, text to nn. 297 and 306; on Kraut's, see 5.6, 
text to nn. 243-50. 


% On the modern philosophical parallels to Irwin’s post-Kantian approach, see 5.3 
below, text to nn. 67-74. 

Y NE 10.7 (117772611787, esp. 1178?2-5). The analogous issue in Plato is, of 
course, emphasized by Irwin (1977), 236-7, 242-3; (1995), 298—301; see 4.6 above, text 
to nn. 176, 230-1. : 

%2 See e.g. Rorty (1980b), 388--91; Kahn (1981), 34-40; Kraut (1989), 128-31, 347- 
53; and see 5.6 below. 

® See LS 23E-I, O, taken with discussion in LS vol. 1, 137-8, LS 21B esp. (1); also 
Mitsis (1988), 101—12. 

1 LS 22H and 21E(2), tr. as in LS. On the special difficulties raised by the latter 
point, see Annas (1987), 15-16. : 
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of maximizing one's own happiness (conceived as pleasure) and 
insists that, if friendship is to fulfil this role, it must be ‘real’, that is, 
altruistic friendship.“ : : 
There are some points of similarity between this latter line of 
thought and Irwin's approach to Plato and Aristotle. However, the 


line of interpretation which is closest to Irwin's, in the relevant `. 


aspects, is that of Engberg-Pedersen, as applied to the Stoic theory 
of oikeiosis ('familiarization').? Both discussions stress the ideas that 
full moral development centres on becoming aware of oneself as a 
rational agent, and that such self-awareness plays a crucial role in 
acquiring altruistic motivation. Both also stress the idea that the 


Greek philosophers’ presentation of this process is designed to - 


persuade, in principle, anyone that it is desirable for a rational agent 
to become ethically good.“ These ideas feature prominently in 
Engberg-Pedersen's analysis of the Stoic theory, which is based 
especially on Cicero's account.“ On virtually any reading, Cicero's 
account of the process of full human moral development identifies 
three, more or less closely linked, stages.“ The first is common to all 
animals and consists in a rudimentary self-consciousness and in the 
development of patterns of behaviour that are adaptively directed at 
preserving one's own constitution. The second, which is peculiar to 


human beings, consists in the development of rationality. This is 


expressed, firstly, in the deliberate pursuit of those 'goods' (such as 
health and property) for which, as human beings, we have a natural 
preference, and, secondly and more importantly, in doing so in the 
right (that is, virtuous) way. Carried to its conclusion, this process 
leads to the recognition that the ‘primary natural goods’ (such as 
health and property) are ‘matters of indifference’ (adiaphora) in com- 
parison with virtue, which is the only thing that is truly valuable and 
the proper object of choice. Thirdly, human beings extend their con- 
cern and ‘familiarization’ (oikeiosis) from those who are naturally 


^! See further 5.7 below, text to nn. 329-49. i 

*' Engberg-Pedersen (1986) and (1990b), summarized in (19904), 118-27. Oikeiosi 
is an abstract noun cognate to the adjective oikeios (‘one’s own’), i.e. part of one’s own 
house (oikos). It is variously translated as ‘appropriation’, ‘familiarization’, 'self- 
extension’, 

# On the latter point, see Engberg-Pedersen (1986), 158, (1990b), 43-4, 72; on 
Irwin's parallel view, see text to nn. 13-14, 24 above. 

“ De finibus (Fin.) 3. 16-26, 62-8. i 

5 This threefold division is relatively uncontroversial; there is much more dispute 
about how to subdivide these stages further, and about how closely the second and 
third stages are connected; see further Annas (1993), 275—6. 
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seen as 'their own' (oikeios) to all human beings as such, and are thus 


' motivated to work for the benefit of humankind.” 


What is striking in Engberg-Pedersen's interpretation is the stress 
on the close interconnection of these stages, especially the first two, 
and, relatedly, the presentation of the whole process as the progres- 
sive development of self-consciousness and self-love. Although he 
acknowledges that the first stage (the one in which the idea of self- 
consciousness is mostly emphasized by Cicero) is common to all 
animals, he sees this stage as providing the basis, in human beings, 
for a relatively complex type of self-consciousness (consciousness of 
oneself as an individual ‘I’ or subject) and for attachment to the ‘self’ 
as so understood." The second stage is presented as the growth of 
consciousness of, and attachment to, oneself as rational; in his 
account, it is crucial that it is oneself (the individual ‘I’ or subject) that 
one sees as rational. This process is taken to bring with it the (post- 
reflective) awareness that rational self-realization inheres in acting 
virtuously rather than in pursuing the natural goods that are the out- 
come of one's earlier (pre-reflective) self-love. The third stage is 
seen as the recognition that one's virtuous rationality carries with it 
'an other-regarding attitude of care' not only for the people who are 
specifically ‘one’s own’ but for all rational agents as such, who share 
the core element of one’s own identity.” Thus, in this account, as in 
Irwin's account of Plato and Aristotle, consciousness of oneself as a 
rational agent is seen as a crucial element in the development of 
altruistic motivation; and the presentation of the idea by Greek 
philosophers is seen as designed to persuade any rational agent of 
the benefits of becoming ethically good. 


46 Fin. 5. 16, 20—1, 50-4, 62-3, summarized in Gill (1990c), 143-51; for text, transla- 
tion, and commentary, sée Wright (1991); key extracts given as LS 57F, 59D. 

? Engberg-Pedersen (1986), 150—3; (19904), 120—1; (1990b), 66—71, referring esp. 
to Fin. 3.16. 

? Engberg-Pedersen (1986), 156-62; (1990b), 84-7, 100-15, esp. 104—6, 114-15, 
referring to Fin. 3. 20—1, 50-3, 58-9, and subdividing this process into several linked 
stages. 

? Engberg-Pedersen (1986), 175-7; (1990b), 123-5, quotation from p. 125. 

9! See n. 43 above. For an alternative reading of the Stoic theory, see 5.5 below, text 
to nn. 209-33. k 
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5.3 ALTERNATIVE ETHICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
MODELS 


In this section, I explore (what seem to me to be) the ethical and 
_ philosophical underpinnings of the interpretative approach adopted 


by Irwin and Engberg-Pedersen and offer an alternative framework `. 


for understanding the Greek theories that they discuss and others 
which raise comparable issues. I am concerned both with their 
assumption that Greek thinking about interpersonal ethics is best 
analysed in terms of the norm of altruism, and with their belief that 


Greek ethical theory is designed to show any rational agent that - 


altruism constitutes the deepest kind of self-realization. I deal first 


with the question of the Greek interpersonal norm, and then with 


Greek philosophical thinking about the role of ethical theory. The 
contrast between subjective-individualist and objective-participant 
conceptions of the person is relevant to the question of the role of 
ethical theory rather than that of the interpersonal norm. But I 
indicate ways in which Greek or modern thinking about inter- 
personal norms helps to set the framework for thinking about the 
role of theory (and for doing so in a subjective-individualist or 
objective-participant way). The points made in general terms about 
Greek thinking are pursued in more detail later in the chapter. 

I assume that any actual or imaginable moral framework gives 
scope for the negotiation of possible conflicts between the pursuit of 
one's own goal and the claims of others. Relatedly, I assume that any 
moral framework provides some way. of characterizing, and 
commending, the motivation to benefit others. However, I think that 
the characterization of this issue in terms of the contrast between 
egoism and altruism is not universal, but is a function of certain 
moral frameworks, specifically, the modern Western one.?! There are 
various ways of framing the egoism-altruism contrast in modern 
thought, which carry different ethical and conceptual implications.” 

3! The egoism-altruism contrast is sometimes used as an acultural absolute, e.g. in 
ethology and anthropology. What I am assuming, however, is that this contrast repre- 
sents one, culturally laden, version of a more general pattern, which should be charac- 
terized in the more neutral terms of the conflict between one's own, good and the 
claims of others (though even this formulation may be culturaily laden). See further 
Gill (19982), esp. 304-8, on the way in which different ethical frameworks can give 
scope for other-benefiting motivation. 

5 Kahn (1981), 20-1, 24-5, and Kraut (1989), 78-86, assume ways of thinking in 


which egoism and altruism are less sharply opposed than they are in the models out- 
lined in text to nn. 55-66 below. See also n. 130 below. 
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I outline three such models, each of which are relevant, in different 


ways, to understanding the interpretative approaches of Irwin and 


Engberg-Pederesen, and the issues that these raise. 

These three models display certain features in common. One is 
the grading of interpersonal actions by reference to whether they 
express egoistic (selfish) motives or altruistic (selfless) ones. 
Secondly, each model offers some kind of explanatory framework for 
the idea that moral (understood as other-benefiting) claims have 
priority over self-benefiting ones. A third feature is the framing of 
moral life in terms of a contrast between T (or ‘the self’) and ‘the 
other’. A fourth feature is the idea that altruism is displayed, above ` 
all, in contexts in which it is any other who is being benefited, rather 
than an ‘other’ who has a specially close reationship towards one- 
self. Of these features, it is the contrast between ‘self’ and ‘other’ 
that is most relevant to the distinction between conceptions of the 
person with which I am principally concerned here. This way of 
analysing ethical motivation helps to focus attention on the indi- 
vidual moral agent and her state of mind rather than on the quality 
of the forms of shared life in which she participates." This way of 
thinking lays the basis for understanding ethical motivation as a 
form of self-denial or self-negation. Also, it provides the starting- 
point for the apparently paradoxical move in which altruism (or self- 
denial) can come to be understood as the deepest type of 
self-realization. Thus, although the egoism-altruism contrast is not, 
in itself, part of the way of thinking about the person that I am 
calling ‘subjective-individualist’, it can be seen as, in this way, giving 
the basis for a subjective-individualist account of the role of ethical 
theory or reflection. 

The first model of thinking about egoism and altruism which I 
note here, the influence of which on modern Western thought can 
hardly be overstated, is the Christian one. Central to Christian 
thought (in stark contrast to Greek religion) is the idea of God as a 
source of unlimited love, and also the idea that each individual | 
creature has a special status as the recipient of this love.” The key 


53 In other words, the conception of altruism involved is systematic (it applies uni- 
versally, not just to particular others) as well as impartial or disinterested; 1 owe this 
formulation to Richard Seaford. 

** For a contrasting way of understanding ethical life and motivation, see text to 
nn. 78-86 below. 

3 Matthew 6: 26, 10: 29, Luke 12: 6. 
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symbol of this love is the cross, signifying that self-sacrifice has 
supreme value both in itself and as the necessary preliminary (which 
is not the same as the instrumental means) to a higher state of 
being.” Relatedly, Christianity places a specially strong demand on 
each individual person: namely, that one should return God's love in 
one's relationship with others, more precisely with any other, ‘my 
neighbour’, as well as with God.” A corollary of this is that such love 
should be, like God's, unqualified and self-sacrificing, and not 
` informed, even by implication, by self-interest.® l 


Kant's moral theory is explicitly presented as independent of any _ 


religious basis (though, from a historico-cultural perspective, it can 
be regarded as a secularized version of a specifically Protestant type 
of Christianity)? As we have seen, central to Kant's theory is the 
idea that, as human beings, we are all (at the 'transcendental level, 
at any rate) capable of acting as 'rational beings' or 'persons'. As 
rational beings, we are capable of exercising autonomy of the will by 
legislating for ourselves universal principles which have overriding 
priority (the 'categorical imperative').9 One formulation of this 
imperative, which can be understood as a secularized version of 
God's command to love one's neighbour as oneself, is that: ‘you 
should always treat humanity, whether in your own person or in the 
person of any other, never simply as a means but always at the same 
time as an end.' This principle applies universally or impartially, in a 
way that gives no ethical status to one's localized attachments or 
relationships, let alone to one's own desires and inclinations. To put 
it differently, it is any other whom we must treat as an ‘end in her- 
self’, and, if so, our own advantage (or that of those with whom we 


** Matthew 16: 24-8, Mark 8: 34-8, Luke 9: 23-7. 

7 Mark 12: 30-1, Luke 10: 25-8. 

5° Kahn (1981), 23, claims that the Christian doctrine that ‘the love of one’s neigh- 
bour may be recommended as the path [i.e. instrumental means] to one's salvation’ 
implies the logical priority of egoism over altruism; but this is a very controversial 
reading of Christian doctrine. On the history of Christian debate about how far loving 
God can also accommodate self-love, see Kenny (1992), 54 and n. 15. 

® In Kant's moral theory, as in Protestant (specifically, Lutheran) Christianity, it is 
crucial that the individual ‘wills’ for herself the universal principles of morality, con- 
ceived as ‘imperatives’ or ‘laws’ (like the Ten Commandments), rather than simply 
accepting them as a function of her participation in the life of the Church. See further 
Maclntyre (1985), 43-7. 

* See 1.1 above, text to nn. 27-31; and on the idea of freedom of the will as a 
‘transcendental’ human capacity, see 6.6, below, text to nn. 150-2. 
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are associated) is of no importance in comparison with the absolute 


` claims of duty.“ 


As well as noting these key influences on modern Western 
thought, I also note the model found in a famous work of con- 
temporary philosophy, Derek Parfit's Reasons and Persons (1984), 
which bears especially on the issue of the role of moral theory. 
Parfit’s position is explicitly non-religious; it is also Utilitarian (based 
on the principle of maximizing human benefit) and specifically 
opposed to the Kantian principle that people should be treated as 
autonomous, ethically independent ‘persons’, in a strong sense.” 
Despite these differences from the two previous models, his con- 
ception of 'rational altruism' also contains, in its own way, the 
emphases on negating oneself and on benefiting any other that are 
present in those models. A crucial part of his argument is the claim 
that personal identity (unique selfhood or being me) is not a deep 
metaphysical fact, as is often supposed in modern Western thought, 
but simply a matter of degree, that is, of psychological connections 
that hold good only more or less for a single person in a single life. 
Parfit regards adopting this 'reductive' view of personal identity as a 
necessary preliminary for acquiring the right (that is, impartial and 
impersonal) understanding of morality. In other words, adopting the 
right understanding of the ‘self’ plays a crucial role in undermining 
the importance that we give to our 'selves' and in promoting the kind 
of disinterested concern for others that is, as he argues, properly 
expressed in maximizing the well-being of human beings on a 
general basis. 

In each of these three models, though in different ways, the 
validation of generalized benefiting of others is coupled with that of 
selflessness or self-negation; and this combination of norms is taken 
to apply to psycho-ethical attitudes as well as interpersonal relation- 
ships. In the Christian model, both ‘denying yourself’ and coming to 
‘love your neighbour’ (whoever this is) are presented as integral 
aspects of a full-hearted attempt to return God's unqualified love. 


5. See Kant, ML, pp. 91 (from which the quotation is taken, italics deleted), 63-6, 
92—3. See Irwin (1977), 342-3 n. 27, who underlines the impartiality of the theory and 
notes the possible link with the Christian idea of loving one’s neighbour. 

9 Parfit (1984), 453-4, and ch. 15. 

Parfit (1984), part 5, esp. chs. 11 and 15, summarized in his 445-7. For (critical) 
assessment of this strategy of using a revised conception of personal identity to pro- 
mote a properly moral attitude, see Williams (1984); also Williams (19814), pp. 5-14. 

** See text to nn. 55-7 above. U 
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The Kantian norm is that one should 'subordinate oneself to 
universal principles (including that of treating any other as an 'end 
in herself’) in a spirit of emotion-free commitment to duty, some- 
times characterized as ‘reverence for the law’.© Parfit claims that 
adopting a ‘reductive’ view of personal identity (of what it means to 


be me) carries with it a fundamental reshaping of attitudes about . 


oneself of a kind that reduces the significance of one's death as well 
as intensifying one's concern with the lives of others.5é 

In ways already indicated, ethical thinking of this general type 
underlies the interpretative approach to Greek ethical philosophy 


adopted by Irwin and Engberg-Pedersen (together with some other ` 


scholars), in which the egoism-altruism contrast, and the develop- 


ment of altruistic motivation, are given a central place.” The other - 


key feature of the approach of Irwin and Engberg-Pedersen, the idea 
that the development of altruism can be presented (in principle, to 
any rational agent) as the deepest kind of self-realization, can also be 
clarified by reference to these models. In a sense, the kernel of this 
latter idea is already present in the Christian claim that ‘whoever will 
save his life shall lose it; and whoever will lose his life for my sake 
shall save it’. However, the form in which this idea manifests itself 
in Irwin and Engberg-Pedersen is more directly related to certain 
modern formulations. Although Kant thinks that it is a function of 
our existence as rational beings to exercise our capacity for auto- 
nomy by recognizing the absolute claims of duty, his argument is not 
that anyone can be led to see the force of this moral claim by reflect- 
ing on our nature as rational beings. But a number of contemporary 


See text to nn. 59-61 above; and 4.2 above, text to nn. 9—12. 

56 Parfit (1984), 281-2 including (281) this comment on the effect on Parfit himself 
of adopting his revised conception of personal identity: "There is still a difference 
between my life and the lives of other people. But the difference is less. Other people 
are closer. I am less concerned about the rest of my life, ànd more concerned about the 
lives of others.’ See also ch. 15, 332-9, on the consequences for moral reasoning of this 
reshaping of attitudes. 

7 See 5.2 above, text to nn. 13-22, 31-6, 39-41, 49. For specific points of contact 
with the modern models of altruism just outlined, see nn. 73-4 below. 

$ Matthew 16: 25 (also Mark 8: 34, Luke 9: 24), taken with n. 58 above. À distinct, 
though related, point, made esp. by M. Foucault, is that Christian practices of self- 
scrutiny, directed at promoting unselfish purity of motivation; prefigured, and pro- 
vided a basis for, modern forms of self-examination such as psychoanalysis. See 
Foucault (1988), 39-49; Hutton (1988), 131-5, summarizing Foucault's views; also 
Dumont (1985) and Paden (1988). : ; 

'? Kant assumes that recognizing the absolute claim of duty is characteristic of an 
ordinary, pre-reflective moral attitude (ML, pp. 69-70); he aims to provide a philo- 
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philosophers, working either in a post-Kantian or Utilitarian frame- 


' work, have made this latter move, arguing that reflection on our 


rationality can show us that it is rational to be good.” Parfit's argu- 
ment for the kind of rational altruism which he advocates is of this 
general type. His argument also gives a central role to the idea that 
changing our understanding of our personal identity (what it means 
to be me) can play a pivotal, or 'Archimedean', role in leading us to 
adopt this type of rationally grounded altruism.” Parfit’s theory thus 
represents an exceptionally clear statement of an idea implied in 
other contemporary discussions: that a proper understanding of our 
selfhood as rational agents leads to the recognition that altruism con- 
stitutes the deepest mode of self-realization. As we have seen else- 
where, the idea that ‘being yourself’ has substantive ethical value is 
sometimes associated, in modern thinking, with radical ethical indi- 
vidualism such as that of Nietzsche and Sartre.” Parfit’s theory 
shows that this idea can also be associated with the valuation of 
altruism (in our culture, a standard norm of interpersonal ethics). 
The interpretative approaches of Irwin and Engberg-Pedersen 
seem to be informed by this type of recent theorizing as well as by 
Kant. As just noted, Kant sees it as a function of our existence as 
rational agents that we are able to recognize the overriding claims of 
morality, including those of (his version of) altruism. Both scholars 
see analogies between this Kantian idea and Greek philosophical 
theories which, in their view, present the development of altruism as 
the product of the full development of human rationality.” However, 
the line of thought which they attribute to the Greek philosophers is 
not strictly Kantian. Rather, it resembles the idea in contemporary 
post-Kantian and Utilitarian thinkers, such as Rawls, Gewirth, and 
Parfit, that philosophy can, in principle, show anyone that it is 
rational to be good. Both scholars indicate their familiarity with con- 
temporary theories of this general type. Engberg-Pedersen connects 
his way of interpreting Stoic theory with current debate about the 


sophical explanation of this attitude (as far as this is possible, ML, pp. 121-3), not to 
promote this attitude by demonstrating that it is rational to hold it. 


7? eg. Rawls (1971), Gewirth (1977): 

71 See text to nn. 62-3, 66 above; on the role of the ‘Archimedean’ point in moral 
argument, Williams (1985), 28—9, and text to n. 74 below. 

72 See above 2.3, text to nn. 45-8, 2.5, text to nn. 98-109. 

* On Irwin (1977), see above 4.3, text to nn. 72-87; 4.5, text to nn. 122-37; see also 
Irwin (1988), 360—1, Engberg-Pedersen (19904), 110-12. 
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validity of the idea that morality can be grounded in the idea of what 
it means to be a rational agent. Irwin also discusses an earlier version 
of this type of theory by the nineteenth-century thinker, T. H. 
Green.” 

I now outline an alternative account of Greek philosophical think- 


ing about the norms of interpersonal ethics life and the role of ethical ` 


theory to that offered by Irwin and Engberg-Pedersen. I am not 
denying that their approach, and that of other scholars who argue 
for the relevance of altruism to Greek ethical philosophy,” repre- 
sents a much more constructive and perceptive response than that of 
some earlier scholars, for whom Greek ethical theory, because it 


does not conform to strictly Kantian norms, is seen as unacceptably _ 


egoistic in character.” Nor am I denying that we can find in Greek 
ethical philosophy attitudes which we are naturally inclined to inter- 
pret as expressing a positive valuation of altruism. But I do not think 
that those attitudes are best interpreted in the light of the models of 
altruism outlined earlier." I think that they are better understood by 
reference to the combination of two other norms: those of the shared 
life and of (proper modes of) reciprocity. Central to the first norm is 
the idea that the people concerned have shared interests and 
objectives and a shared mode of life. Central to the second norm is 
the idea that the relationship involved is mutually beneficial and (in 
principle) balanced in the benefit provided. From Homer onwards, 
these two norms are complementary (though also overlapping). The 
idea of the shared life is especially linked with the relationship 
between members of the same family-group and close friends. That 
of reciprocity is especially linked with a larger nexus of associative 
bonds, including person-person and person-group relationships.” 


™ Irwin refers to Rawls (1971) in (1977), ch. 8, esp. 340-1, nn. 2, 5, 18. He refers to 
Parfit (1984), in (1988), 610—11 (n. 11), also 608 (n. 44); and (1995), 390 n. 24. On his 
account of Green's version of Kant, see 6.6 below, text to n. 156. Engberg-Pedersen 
(19904) places his account of Stoic theory in the context of Kantian and anti-Kantian 
debates about the role of rationality and personhood in modern moral theory. 

75 See 5.2 above, text to rini. 34-41. 

75 See e.g. Prichard (1968), ch. 1; Warnock (1971), 89—92; and see further 4.3 above, 
text to n. 73; see also Ross (1923), 208, and, responding to this type of view, Williams 
(1985), 31-2, 49—53; see further Annas (1993), 224-6. 

7 See text to nn. 55-64 above. Nor do I think that they are best interpreted in the 
light of the models assumed by Kahn and Kraut (n. 52 above), in which the contrast 
between egoism and altruism, while central, is less sharply drawn than in the models 
outlined, 

78 On reciprocity, see above 2.6, text to nn. 127-34; 2.7, text to nn. 144-51, 173-4; 
3.4, text to nn. 110—14; 4.6, text to nn. 238-42. On the ‘shared life’, see 5.4 below, text 
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Both normative patterns provide a framework which gives value to 


‘the motivation to benefit others, but such motivation is not con- 
` ceived in the same way as it is in a framework centred on the 


egoism-altruism contrast. 

In the latter framework, there is assumed to be a fundamental con- 
trast between acting for oneself (or for ‘me’, the ego) and for the 
other (alter)? The Greek framework centres rather on the idea of 
shared or mutual benefit, in which we pursue our benefit. There is a 
presumption that relationships provide a context in which it is 
proper to pursue benefit; the crucial contrast lies between doing so in 
the wrong and in the right way. This contrast can be conceived as 
that between ‘negative’ and ‘balanced’ (or ‘generalized’ ) reciprocity, 
or between unjust and just ways of living the shared life.® In the 
egoism-altruism framework, as exemplified earlier, special value is 
attached to the kind of ‘pure’ altruism that inheres in the desire to 


benefit any other, regardless of whether or not that other is closely 


connected with oneself.?! The Greek framework places special value 
rather on exceptionally other-benefiting acts and attitudes per- 
formed within relationships which are conceived as, normally and in 
principle, beneficia] to both partners. Thus, actions and attitudes 
which we may be inclinéd to see as displaying selflessness or 
altruism are, typically, those in which the defence or maintenance of 
the reciprocal relationship or shared life requires one partner to 
undergo some risk or surrender some good for the sake of his oikos, 
philos, or polis ('family', ‘friend’, or 'city-state').? Exceptionally, 
special value is attached, both in Greek poetry and philosophy, to 
the giving of this response to someone who falls outside these forms 
of relationship;? this is particularly so in Stoic thinking. However, in 
Stoic thinking and elsewhere, this move is usually coupled with the 


to nn. 117-19, 130. On overlap between these norms, see 5.4 below, text to nn. 132-3, 
135-9. See further, on these norms and their interrelationship, Gill (19982). 


7 See text to n. 53 above. 

50 On modes of reciprocity, see refs. in n. 78 above. The agon in E. Med., as analysed 
in 2.9 above, text to nn. 217-48, may be taken as exemplitying the dramatization of 
issues of justice and injustice in connection with the ideal of the shared life. 

5! See text to nn. 53, 57, 61, 63 above. 

2 See e.g. such standard exemplars as Alcestis and Achilles, cited in PI. Smp. 179 
b-e; see also NE 1159°28~—33 (on which see n. 115 below) and 1169*18-*2 (on which 
see 5.4 below, text to nn. 134-9). 

93 See e.g. S. Ai. 121-6, 1346-75; Hom. Il. 24. 507-51, 596-676; on debate about 
the ethical significance of the Achilles-Priam scene, see Zanker (1998) and 
Postlethwaite (1998). 
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thought that those outside can be brought, conceptually, within the 
central locus of concern— the family, friendship-bond, or city-state, 
and made ‘one’s own’ (oikeios) in this sense.9* NE 
This framework of thinking about norms of. interpersonal 
behaviour can be seen as informing the overall shape or structure of 
Greek ethical theory. In the modern models of altruism considered 
earlier, a metaphysical framework is offered (centred on the ideas of 
God, the rational agent, and personal identity, respectively) which 
validates the norm of seeking another's good rather than one's own. 


The Greek theories offer metaphysical frameworks, of various kinds, 


which validate the idea that human beings properly pursue their 
good (conceived as ‘happiness’, eudaimonia). I do not think that this 
pursuit is appropriately conceived either as egoistic in character or as 
altruistic (or as altruism reconceived as self-realization). Rather, the 
pursuit of happiness is seen as the central focus of a mode of life that 
involves shared benefit or reciprocation of benefit. Pursuing happi- 
ness is something that we do for our benefit; the benefit embodied in 
happiness is conceived as part of a shared life or a nexus of modes of 
reciprocity. I think that we should situate in this framework a 
. question which is central to Greek ethical theory, that of the kind of 
life (bios) that constitutes the highest mode of human happiness, a 
question which tends to become focused in the choice between the 
‘practical’ and ‘contemplative’ or ‘philosophical’ life. The life 
chosen is chosen because it is best: it confers; or rather constitutes, 
the greatest possible benefit. But this choice is not, therefore, an 
egoistic choice. The life is chosen as being best for us (that is, as part 


** See e.g. LS 57F, G, 67K, L; see further nn. 229-39, 363 below, and Gill (19984), 
esp. 325-7. 

* On the overall shape of Greek ethical theory (in partial contrast to modern 
theory), see Annas (1993), esp. introd. and ch. 22. Much of her account is compatible 
with that offered in this book, esp. on the role of ‘nature’ in Greek ethical theory (see 
her ch.3 and 6.5 below), and on the idea that ethical theory leads you to ‘revise your 
priorities’ (her part 4 and 5.6—7 below). I emphasize more than she does the idea that 
ethical reflection ‘about my life as a whole’ (her ch. 1) is conceived in the 'objective- 
participant’ form of shared debate about the best possible human life. Annas also sees 
problems in analysing Greek interpersonal ethics in terms of egoism and altruism 
(225-6), though I draw a sharper distinction between Greek and modern thinking on 
this subject than she does in her chs. 10-12. : 

* On the contrast between practical and contemplative lives, see e.g. Arist. NE 
10. 7-8, prefigured in Pl. Grg. 484c~488a, and Hom. Il. 9. 410—6. See above 2.7, text to 
nn. 183—5; 4.2, text to nn. 54-64; Gill (19835), 470 n. 8; and 5.6—7 below. On the con- 
trasting metaphysical frameworks assumed by the models of altruism outlined, see 
text to nn. 55-66 above. 
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of a shared or reciprocated life). It is also chosen as objectively best, 


‘in principle, for all human beings (that is for us, as human beings, 
` and not simply for me). To determine correctly what this life is, and 


to communicate this truth (as part of a shared or reciprocal life), is to 
confer on others, as well as oneself, the greatest possible benefit. 
However, doing so is not ethically valuable only because it confers 
benefit on others, as it would be in a framework of thought centred 
on altruism. l 

To explain in more detail how this way of understanding the over- 
all shape of Greek ethical theory constitutes an alternative to the 
interpretative approach of Irwin and Engberg-Pedersen, it is useful 
to take note of the broad distinction made earlier between two types 
of Greek ethical theory.” In Aristotle's ethical theory, like that of 
Plato's Republic, stress is laid both (1) on the idea that pre-reflective 
virtue is a precondition for post-reflective virtue and (2) on the idea 
that reflective reasoning can legitimately modify or reshape the 
normative beliefs embodied in pre-reflective virtue. This pattern is 
at odds with the account of the role of ethical reflection in 
Aristotelian theory offered by Irwin (according to which understand- 
ing of oneself as a rational agent is crucial in creating the motivation 
for altruism) in two main ways. One is that the stress on the role of 
pre-reflective virtue as a precondition for valid ethical reflection con- 
flicts with the ‘Archimedean’ function which he attributes, in effect, 
to the idea of rational self-realization.?? As I argue later, the idea that 
we should realize ‘what each of us is’ is used, in NE 9. 4, 8, as a way 
of focusing an understanding of ourselves, and of ‘reasonableness’, 
that depends on the prior development of pre-reflective virtue.” 
Aristotle's rather different way of using the idea of ^what each of us 
is' in NE 10. 7-8 is closer to the function which Irwin allocates to 
ethical reflection in that the content of the idea is based on reflection 
rather than on pre-reflective virtue. But the kind of content that 
Aristotle ascribes to this idea here (namely, contemplative or philo- 
sophical wisdom) is not compatible with the content which is 


V See Introd. text to n. 59, explored in more detail in 4.6 above, text to nn. 179-225. 

55 See above 4.4, text to nn. 93-119; 4.6, text to nn. 180, 184, 189-225. In Pl. R., a 
further stipulation is that the norms of pre-reflective virtue must be those determined 
by post-reflective ethical knowledge. 

® See 5.2 above, text to nn. 24-33; and text to nn. 68—74 above. 

® See 5.5 below, esp. text to nn. 176-96. ` 
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required by Irwin's account of ‘self-realization’, that is, practical 
reasoning directed at benefiting others.?! 


In offering this account of what 'each of us is' in NE 10. 7-8, like : 


Plato in his presentation of the attitude of the philosopher-rulers to 
re-entering the cave, Aristotle shows his awareness of the tension 


between this acccount and the idea of ‘reasonableness’ embodied in . 


pre-reflective virtue.? But, as suggested in connection with the 


philosopher-rulers, the preference for the contemplative life is - 


intelligible, as an ethical position, within the Greek framework of 
ethical thinking; and the characterization of this framework just 
offered helps to make plain how this is so. To determine what is (by 


the best available standards of ethical argument) the best possible 


human life and to communicate this to others is to confer on them, as 
well as on oneself, the greatest possible human benefit.” To do so is 
to extend in the deepest way the pursuit of shared or reciprocated 
benefit that is central to Greek thinking about the normative form of 
interpersonal ethics,” even if the idea thus expressed (that con- 


templation is the highest human good) does not correspond to the 


thinking which informs pre-reflective versions of the shared or 
reciprocated life. 

I apply a similar type of interpretakion to explain the position 
found in the mysteries of Plato’s Symposium and Epicurean theory, 
which exemplifies the contrasting strand in Greek ethical thinking. 
Here, the stress falls not so much on the idea that reflection legiti- 
mately reshapes pre-reflective virtue, but rather that reflective 
reasoning legitimately sets the standards for interpersonal and com- 
munal participation.” In setting the standards for the shaping of 
one's own life and that of others, these theories can be seen as con- 
ferring the greatest possible benefit on others, as well as oneself, 
even if the ethical norms communicated do not correspond to those 
current in conventional Greek ethics. This pattern comes closer than 
does the other Greek pattern noted to attributing an ‘Archimedean’ 
role to reflection;?? but the content of the ethical reflection in these 


"E See 5.6 below; however, I also argue that Aristotle’s use of this idea in 10. 7-8 is 
not 'Archimedean', see text to nn. 282-91 below. 

? See 5.6 below, text to nn. 255-62; and 4.6 above, text to nn. 226-9. 

9 See refs. in n. 9 above, 

?* See text to n. 86 above. 

5 See e4 .6 above, text to nn. 186-8; 5.7 below, text to nn. 292—359, 362, esp. text to 
nn. 325— 

* This is so in so far as pre-reflective virtue is not stipulated as a precondition for 
valid ethica] reflection in the same way as in the other pattern (text to n. 88 above). 
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theories does not correspond to that proposed by Irwin and 


` Engberg-Pedersen.” Stoic theory, in some respects, comes closest to 
` the pattern that these scholars have in view, in that reflection is 


taken to show that other-benefiting practical action (indeed, action 
which benefits any other) constitutes, at least, one aspect of the best 
possible human life.” But I suggest that Stoic theory should be taken 
as a modification or extension of the patterns of thinking found in 
other Greek theories, rather than a radical departure from these. 
Although the emphasis on generalized benefiting of others is strik- 
ing, the general pattern of thinking about pre-reflective and post- 
reflective virtue is explicable as a variant of the two patterns noted 
elsewhere in Greek thinking, rather than corresponding to that pre- 
supposed by Irwin and Engberg-Pedersen.” 

Although my aim, in exploring these issues, is partly to seek to 
clarify Greek philosophical thinking about ethical and psycho-ethical 
norms, considered both in themselves and in relation to those found 
in Greek poetic thinking,’” it is also, and more fundamentally, to 
clarify the conception of the person expressed in Greek thinking. As 
suggested in Chapter 4, the interpretative approach of Irwin, like 
that of Engberg-Pedersen, is 'subjective-individualist' in analysing 
the central core of Greek ethical thinking in terms of the individual's 
reflection about the best possible form of 'self'-realization, even 
though the content of this reflection is conceived from an ethically 
objectivist rather than a subjectivist standpoint. In spite of other 
differences, all the Greek theories considered here conceive 
reflection rather as a mode of shared argument or debate about the 
best possible human life (a question which Aristotle characterizes in 
terms of the issue of ‘what each of us is').? Although the two 
strands of Greek thinking give a rather different account of the proper 
relationship between interactive and reflective (or dialectical) partici- 
pation, all the theories conceive the process of ethical development 
as inhering, crucially, in this form rather than in that of individual 


?' See 5.7 below, esp. text to nn. 317-28, 339-49. 

?* But note the qualification to this point in text to n. 84 above. 

99 See below 5.5, text to nn. 213-33; 5.7, text to nn. 360-4. 

10 On the linkage between Greek poetic and philosophical norms, see 4.7 above, 
esp. text to nn. 268—78; also 5.7 below, text to nn. 263-74. 

101 See 4.5 above, text to nn. 129-37. 

102 Thus, Aristotle's use of this notion to represent his ethical norm should not be 
taken to signify any special focus on ‘the self’, as conceived in subjective-individualist 
terms; see 5.5 below, text to nn. 188-97. 
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reflection and its outcome. The achievement of objective know- 
ledge of ethical and psycho-ethical standards (such as ‘what each of 
us is’) is taken to depend on the right form and combination of these 
two types of participation. In this respect, the Greek theories 
embody an objective-participant (or rather objectivist-participant) 


conception of person, which can be defined by contrast with that . 


implied in the interpretative approaches of Irwin and Engberg- 
Pedersen, which combine ethical objectivism with a special focus on 
the individual self or subject.‘ l 


5.4 ARISTOTELIAN FRIENDSHIP AND NORMS OF 
INTERPERSONAL ETHICS 


I now offer an account of key features of Aristotle's theory of friend- 
ship which draws on the framework of thinking about the norms of 
interpersonal relationships outlined in the previous section.'5 In the 


following two sections, I discuss the significance attached by . 


Aristotle to the idea of ‘what each of us is’ in NE 9. 4, 8 and 10. 7-8, 
in the light of the patterns of thinking in Greek ethical theory also 
outlined. 

In Aristotle’s theory of friendship, I accept the view of Irwin and 
other recent scholars that we need to understand the relationship 
between certain key ideas. These are: (1) that friendship should 
include concern for the other ‘for his sake’, elaborated into the 
requirement that such concern be directed at what he is ‘in himself’; 
(2) that a complete friendship involves treating the friend as ‘a 
second self’; and (3) that such friendship is fully compatible with 
realizing ‘what each of us is’ (sometimes rendered as ‘our real 
self’). I also think that it is clear that, as Irwin and others point out, 
in the case of the first two ideas, Aristotle is placing additional sig- 
nificance on existing features of conventional Greek thought; and 
that the third represents Aristotle’s own philosophical framework (at 
least, his distinctive way of theorizing certain widely recognized 
features of friendship). But I dispute, firstly, the claim that both 


93 On these two strands in Greek thought, see refs. in n. 87 above. 

104 On this contrast in conceptions of person, see below 6.2, text to nn. 23-6; 6.7, 
text to nn. 233-8. 

95 See text to nn. 78-84 above. 

36 See text to nn. 85—102 above. 

W See 5.2 above, text to nn. 27-35. 

108 On these moves in Aristotle's argument, see e.g. Price (1989), 104-5, 107—8. 
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-the conventional and Aristotelian versions of these ideas presuppose 
' the egoism-altruism contrast; and, secondly, the claim that 


Aristotle's elaborations of the conventional ideas convey the thought 
that the deepest kind of self-realization is constituted by altruism. 
Aristotle comments, several times, that it is a key characteristic of 
friendship that one ‘wishes the friend well [good things]’ (boulesthai 
t'agatha) ‘for his sake’ (ekeinou heneka), ‘not one’s own’, presenting 
this as a conventional idea.” Irwin takes this to be an expression of 
‘simple altruism’ (by contrast with the ‘metaphysical’ type intro- 
duced by Aristotle), on the assumption, defended by Irwin else- 
where, that altruism is a central feature of conventional Greek ethical 
thinking.” I have suggested already that, in general terms, this is a 
difficult thesis to maintain, if we have in mind the kind of models of 
altruism outlined in the previous section.™ Aristotle’s own com- 
ments also point to a different ethical framework for this idea. In 
citing the idea of wishing the other well ‘for his sake’, as a familiar 
one, Aristotle associates this with two further themes. One is, 
indeed, that of disinterested concern or affection, the key examples 
of which are presented as the attitudes of mother or father to a 
child.” But this is standardly coupled with a second and equally 
prominent theme, that of sharing one's life with another (for 
instance, sharing joys and pains, wishes, and objectives). As 
Aristotle himself notes, these two aspects of friendly well-wishing 
are not always combined.” But, taken together, they represent a 
context in which other-concern intelligibly develops (though it does 
so in an ethical framework not centred on the egoism-altruism con- 
trast). What Aristotle presupposes is the extension of concern from 
oneself to another that derives naturally from the close intercon- 
nections of a shared life, whether that of friends or family-members. 
The presentation of affectionate concern for one's children (not the 


10 Rh. 1380°36-7; NE 115531, 1166/3-4, 1168°1-3; EE 1240°23-5. 

NO Erwin (1988), 390-1, and (19864), 127-8, referring to several passages in Arist. ` 
Rh. The centrality of the egoism-altruism contrast might seem to be supported by 
Aristotle's presentation of ‘self-love’ (philautia) as widely regarded as a vice: NE 9. 8, 
esp. 1168*29—35, 515-23 (but see also n. 150 below). 

T1 See 5.3 above, text to nn. 55-65, taken with nn. 51—2 above. 

"2 NE 1166°2-6; EE 1240'23-8, 29-30; also Rh. 1381°35~7. On the significance of 


- the fact that this type of relationship is taken as a paradigm for such well-wishing, see 


text to n. 115 below. 

13 NE 1166*6—o; EE 124028-30; Rh. 138173—10, 28-35, *17—18: 

D^ Thus, e.g. (EE 1240°29-30), '. . . fathers wish the existence of their sons [i.e. they 
wish them well for their sake] but live with [ovo] others’; see also *30-3. 
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desire to benefit anyone) as the paradigm of disinterested well- 


wishing matches this model."5 Also, as is clear from Aristotle’s 
development of this model, this concern coexists with the thought 
that the familial or friendly relationship is conceived as being, 
normally and in principle, beneficial to both partners." ^ Further- 
more, Aristotle's subsequent claim that these conditions are most 
fully realized in a good person's relationship to himself (that is, 
within the life of one person) reinforces the idea that ‘the shared life’ 
is conceived as that in which ‘we’ become a communal ‘I’ rather than 


in which T negate myself for the sake of ‘the other’, as in the models 


of altruism outlined earlier.” 

The connection between the ethics of reciprocity (the other main 
strand in conventional thinking which Aristotle presumes) and the 
idea of wishing the other well ‘for his sake’ may seem less clear. 
However, in Homeric thinking, I have noted the importance of the 
idea that reciprocity, especially in its ‘generalized’ form, is properly 
expressed in acts of unforced generosity (what Claus calls ‘gratui- 
tous’ gestures), not directed at producing a one-for-one return. This 
_ is so even though such acts are normally performed within a rela- 
tionship which is conceived as being, in principle, reciprocally bene- 
ficial." Aristotle's chapter on friendship in the Rhetoric (2. 4), which 
takes well-wishing for the other's sake as criterial of friendship, also 
refers to an ethical pattern of this type. '[People feel friendly to] 
those who treat them well . . . or [do so] on a large scale or readily 
[zpo8dpws], or in special crises [xa:pois], and [who do so] for their 
sake [aUróv évexa]'.? This idea can be taken together with the 


75 Aristotle cites the example of mothers who hand over their children to others to 
be brought up 'and do not seek to be loved in return (if they cannot have both), but 
think it sufficient if they see the children doing well, and they themselves love them 
even if the children, because of their ignorance [of the facts], do not make the return 
due to a mother’ (uev dv umrpi npoońrer dwovepwar Sta riv äyvorav), NE 1159°28- 
35. This attitude may be taken as a mark of philia (n. 112 above), though it is cited 
rather as an example of the delight (xa£pova:) taken in loving rather than being loved 
(115923-8). But Aristotle clearly sees this as an exterision of a paradigm in which the 
mother-child relationship does yield reciprocal benefit (see e.g. E. Med 1024-7, 1029- 
35, and 2.9 above, text to n. 257-9) rather than one in which disinterested and 
impartial altruism is the ethical norm (for the latter norm, see n. 53 above). 

NS See e.g. NE 11561217, 1157*33—-6, and text to nn. 131~2 below. 

17 See EE 124053-37; NE 1166'10-"1: also EE 1240'36-9: ‘the friend wants not 
merely to feel pain together with his friend but to feel the same pain [rjv abr}y Aúnny] 
- - . if possible, and, if not, as near as possible.’ See also text to nn. 151—3 below. 

T5 See refs. in n. 78 above. 

99 Rh. 1381?11—13. 
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statement that a favourable attitude is generated by those who per- 


‘form acts of favour (charis), especially when they do so ‘without 
` prior request’ or ‘undisclosed’; or ‘towards someone who needs it, 


not in return for anything or for the advantage of the helper himself, 
but for the person helped’. Taken in isolation, such comments may 
seem to indicate valuation of self-negating altruism of the type found 
in modern thinking.” But it is apparent from Rh. 2. 4 as a whole that 
Aristotle presupposes an ethical framework in which mutual good- 
will is generated by reciprocal acts and attitudes of well-wishing 
(directed specifically at friends, not at anyone). The passages singled 
out accentuate the commendation, as in Homer, of the performance 
of such reciprocal acts with an attitude of unforced generosity (this 
does not exclude the overall presumption that the relationship is, 
ideally, mutually beneficial)? 

A key move in Aristotle’s argument is that of glossing, or modify- 
ing, conventional Greek thinking by claiming that perfect or com- 
plete (teleia) friendship is not just that in which the partners wish 
each other well for the sake of the other. It is, more precisely, that in 
which the partners wish each other well with respect to what they 
are ‘in themselves’ (kath’ hautous or di’ hautous), as distinct from 
what they are (incidentally), (kata sumbebekos), that is, their virtue as 
distinct from their being useful or pleasant.’ Irwin, as noted, treats 
this move as signifying the conversion of ‘simple’ (conventional) 
altruism into ‘metaphysical’ altruism.” In the light of the Kantian 
model of altruism, summarized earlier, it is tempting to treat 
Aristotle’s thesis as being that it is only in virtue-based friendship 
that people are treated non-instrumentally, as ends in themselves as 
distinct from means to our ends.’ There has also been extensive 


VO Rh. 1381535—6, 1385718-19. On charis in Homer, see 2.7 above, text to nn. 140— 
6. 

12 Zanker (1998), 79, interprets in this light the Aristotelian passages cited in 
n. 120 above, and Irwin (19864), 127-8, so interprets coniparable passages in Rh. 1. 9 
and elsewhere. 

7? Aristotle's distinction between ‘ethical’ (ethike) and ‘legal’ (nomike) types of 
utility-friendship presupposes (while also clarifying) conventional commendation of 
the type of friendly feeling which, while taking reciprocity as normal, does not 
demand one-for-one exchange: see NE 1162°21~1163*9, EE 1242^31—1243^14; and 
Price (1989), 155-7. . 

93 See refs. in n. 31 above. The argument summarized here is that of NE 8. 2-4 
(though the essence-incidental quality distinction also occurs in EE 7. 2, 1237°1~6). 

124 Irwin (1988), 376-7, 390—1, 395-7, outlined in 5.2 above, text to nn. 27-35. 

V5 Vlastos (1981), 33 n. 100, sees Aristotle as going part of the way towards recog- 
nizing the Kantian norm. Irwin (1977), 270-1. sees him as going further (see his 
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recent debate, stimulated largely by John Cooper, about the extent to 
which all three Aristotelian types of friendship (those based on use- 
fulness and pleasure as well as virtue) meet the conventional condi- 
tion of wishing the friend well for his sake. Although this debate has 
not been couched in specifically Kantian terms, scholars have not 


always distinguished clearly between the Kantian ideal of non-. 


instrumentality and the Greek idea of wishing the friend well for his 


sake (whether the latter idea is taken in its conventional or its ` 


Aristotelian sense)."5 However, I think that, if this issue is raised 
explicitly, it is clear that Aristotle’s distinctions are not identical with 
Kant’s, and that they presuppose a different kind of ethical frame- 
work. Aristotle’s modification of conventional ideas does not take 
the form of replacing the conventional criteria (‘wishing the other 
good things for his sake’) with morally stricter criteria (those of 
wishing him well for what he is ‘in himself’, understood in terms of 
strict non-instrumentality). The argument is rather that virtue- 


friendship, if properly understood, meets conventional criteria more - 


fully, and in a deeper sense, than the other types of friendship. In a 
virtue-friendship, well-wishing is directed at what the friend is ‘in 
himself', and so it meets more fully the condition of wishing him 
: well for his sake (that is, for the sake of what he is in himself rather 
than in his incidental qualities). Also, in a virtue-friendship, the 
partners are able properly to wish each other good things (t'agatha) 
because they are good absolutely (objectively) and are thus able to 
wish each other things that are absolutely, not relatively, good.” 
Thus, both these features of the conventional criteria of friendship 
are shown to be realized most fully by virtue-friendship. . 

Also, in arguing for the superiority of virtue-friendship to the 
other types, Aristotle identifies features which fit naturally into the 
conventional Greek ethical framework (as outlined here), rather than 
criticisms of Vlastos” reservations in 342—4 n. 28), while distinguishing Aristotle’s 


views from the ‘broadly Kantian’ (in my terms, ‘subjective-individualist’) version of 
this idea presupposed by Vlastos, 271-2. 


75 See e.g. Cooper's concern about whether or not à pleasure-friend or utility- 
friend will 'act in the interest of the other person's good, independent of considera- 
tions of their own welfare or pleasure’ (1980, 311, his italics), and about how 
‘self-centered’ they are (p. 336, n. 14). On Cooper’s argument, see Price’s careful 
analysis in (1989), 149~54. 

V7 NE 1155°31, 1156'10—19, 11569811, 115716-20, "1-5. 

US NE 11566—11, 19-23, 1157°25-8, 31—6. This line of argument is central to the 
EE's theory of friendship: see 7. 2, esp. 1235^30—1236^15, 1236°26-1237°9; and see 
further Price (1989), 131—48. 
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into one centred on altruism. Aristotle stresses that friendship based 
on virtue has a permanence and stability not present in the other 
types, and that it thus enables a permanence, and completeness, of 
the ‘shared life’ (suzen) which constitutes the essence of friend- 
ship.” The placing of a positive value on ‘shared life’, and on the 
conditions that create it, is, in principle, compatible with some 
versions of altruism, though not those considered earlier. What we 
find in Aristotle, however, is the combination of the idea of the 
shared life with a version of the ethics of reciprocity. Aristotle 
stresses, first of all, that in virtue-friendship we find most fully a 
further, widely recognized, feature of friendship, that is, reciproca- 
tion of well-wishing (antiphilesis, antiphilia) and 'reciprocal choice' 
(antiprohairesis) of friends.?! This latter theme could, in theory, be 
combined with the valuation of altruism: the friendship would be 
conceived as providing the reciprocation of altruism. But Aristotle 
also includes elements which are not compatible with a framework 
centred on the idea of altruism. He stresses that virtue-friendships 
yield maximal benefit (more precisely, maximal reciprocation of 
benefit) to the partners, including that relating to usefulness and 
pleasure as well as to virtue: ^In loving a friend, people love their 
own good. When a good person becomes a friend, he becomes a 
good thing to his friend. Each of them, therefore, loves his own 
good, and pays back the same as he receives [rò cov dvrazo8(8woiw] 
in well-wishing and pleasure.’ 

In NE 9.8, one of three much-discussed chapters,” in which 
Aristotle takes up issues raised by his characterization of perfect 
friendship in 8.3-5, he indicates both how near he comes to 
modern ideals of altruism and how far he is from these. He points 
Out that the virtuous 'self-lover' (philautos) will surrender many 
good things to his friends, including his life and the chance of 
doing fine actions, in response to the demands inherent in the 


V9? On permanence, see NE 1156^11—12, 17-18, EE 1237^9—16; on time as a neces- 
sary factor increasing the shared life of friendship, see NE 1156*25-32, 1157^20-2, EE 
1257516—1238*5. On the completeness of the shared life of virtue-friendship, see NE 
9. 9, esp. 1170^10—14, EE 1245'18-*9. See further Price (1989), 118-19, 146, 159-60; 
Sherman (1989), 132--6. 

39 On altruism within lasting relationships, see e.g. Williams (1981), 16-18 and 
Blum (1980), rather than the models outlined in 5.3 above, text to nn. 55-66 (which 
accentuate the idea of benefiting anyone). 

P! NE 1155*28, 93411565, 1156°33—5; EE 1236*14-15, 1236*3-6, 1237°30-6. . 

82 NE 1157"33—6, also 1156^12-17; EE 1236*26—32, 1237*26-30. 

73 NE 9. 4, 8, 9; the EE parallel discussions are 7. 6 (cf. NE 9. 8), 7. 12 (cf. NE 9. 9). 
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shared life of virtue-friendship. On the other hand, he claims that, in 
so doing, the person concerned 'allocates to himself the greater 
good’ (ueitov dya00v), namely that of doing the fine thing (kalon) in 
performing these acts for his friend. This passage, like the partly 
. comparable picture of the magnanimous person (megalopsuchos) in 


NE 4. 3, is widely recognized as having a strongly Homeric ethos, `- 


and seems clearly informed by Homeric patterns of the ethics of reci- 
procity.? Aristotle presupposes, and incorporates in his framework 
of thinking, the Homeric idea that the benefactor gains ethical status 
by benefaction. Both Aristotelian discussions seem also to require 
some equivalent for the Homeric idea that fineness is displayed 


above all in a generous or ‘gratuitous’ gesture, one which is justified _ 


by the claims of the situation, but is not constrained by interpersonal 
or communal obligation. The idea of a ‘moral competition’, which 
is implied in NE 9. 8, is found unacceptable by some modern com- 
mentators, and seems clearly incompatible with the ideal of altruism, 
as typically conceived in modern thought. However, although 
moral competition is, obviously, a theme in this chapter,"* the 
pattern presupposed in the passage cited may be rather that of 
reciprocal exchange within the shared life of virtue. The paradox, in 
this explicitly paradoxical passage, is that it is precisely in giving up 
so much to his friend that the person concerned comes out as the 
gainer (he gains the greater good of performing ‘the fine’, kalon).'? 
Thus, although the actions and attitudes involved contain much that 
we should regard as 'altruism', they do so without requiring the 
negation of self (or of selfishness) in benefiting the other that is 
central to the models of altruism outlined earlier. i 

A further feature of NE 9. 8, as also of 9. 4, is the claim that the 


™ NE 1169289, taken in the context of *18—*2. The passage presupposes the key 
Aristotelian ideas: (1) that virtue involves doing the fine thing for the sake of the fine 
(tou kalou heneka), see e.g. NE 1115°12-13; and (2) that the life according to virtue is 
the highest human good (NE 1098*7—18). : 

75 On magnanimity, see NE 4. 5, esp. 1124"6—26; also 4.7 above, n. 306. 

1% On the superior ethical status of the benefactor to the person benefited, see NE 
1168'9—12. On the Homeric background, see above 2.6, text to nn. 127-8, 134; 2.7, text 
to nn. 144—6, 156—7, 169—74, 182, esp. the last 2 refs. 

87 See e.g. Price (1989), 112-13. Kraut (1989), however, 115-25, argues that moral 
competition is compatible with his (generous) account of ‘altruism’ (on the latter see 
his 78-86 and n. 244 below). Annas (1993), 256-60, also sees it as compatible with the 
kind of valuation of ‘other-concern’ that she sees as central to Aristotle's theory. 

88 See e.g. NE 1168°23-8, 1169*6—11. 

8° See refs. in nn. 132, 134 above. 
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: : xot 
virtuous person's friendship serves to realize ‘what each of us is’, a 


‘claim which is clearly cognate to that of 9. 9, that such friendship 
enhances the virtuous person's happiness. The contents of these 


chapters can plausibly be characterized as centring on the question 
of the relationship between ‘self’ and ‘other’, and of the nature of 
‘the self’. Thus, at this point, it may seem inescapable that we should 
define the argument in terms of the kind of self-other contrast that 
is, I suggested, implied in the egoism-altruism contrast." Indeed, 
the argument has often been interpreted in this way: it has been 
claimed either (1) that in these chapters Aristotle provides an 
egoistic analysis of (apparent) altruism; or (2) that he shows how the 
pursuit of one's own happiness is compatible with altruism; or (3) 
that he shows how altruism can be understood as the deepest kind of 
'self'-realization.? However, I think that the main thrust of these 
Aristotelian chapters, and the conception of 'the self' that they 
embody, can be defined better in terms of the alternative ethical 
framework offered here.'? What, on my view, these chapters set out 
to provide (to those who are capable of recognizing this properly)! 
is a deeper (shared) understanding of the kind of mutual benefit pro- 
vided by the shared life of virtue-friendship.!9 In 9. 8, the key point 
is that the ‘self-lover’ (philautos), in the best sense, is the one who 
loves the kind of 'self' (characterized as ^what each of us is') that 
enables him to live the shared life of virtuous friendship, and, in this 
way, as indicated earlier, to benefit himself as well as the friend.“ In 
NE 9. 4 the point is rather that the virtuous person extends to his 
virtuous friend the same kind of concern, wishing him well for his 
sake, that he has for his (real) self, that is, the 'self' which directs his 
own virtuous life." In 9. 9, the shared life of virtuous friends is 


W See refs, in n. 28 above. 

“1 See 5.2 above, text to n. 53. 

12 For these positions, see above, text to nn. 76, 34-6, and 23-33, respectively. 

“3 Here, I follow what I see as being the chief emphasis of Sherman (1989), ch. 4, 
esp. 138-44; Price (1989), ch. 4, esp. 114-30. See also Annas (1993), 253-62, which, 
while distinct from the approach taken here, is also different from the positions 
referred to in n. 142 in not presupposing the relevance of the egoism-altruism contrast 
(see n. 85 above). 

44 On the significance of this qualification, see 5.5 below, text to nn. 164-73, 178— 
85, 195-7. 

45 For the latter idea, see text to n. 132 above. : 

M6 NE 1168°28~1169711, esp. 1168°35; see text to nn. 133-9 above, and, on the con- 
ception of ‘self’ involved, see 5.5 below. : i 

W NE 1166*10—29, esp. 16-17, 22-3; see also EE 1240°11—30, but without reference 
to the idea of ‘what each of us is’. = 
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shown to enhance the happiness of each, in so far as each, by con- 
stituting a ‘second self’ for the other, extends his pleasurable aware- 
ness of his own virtue.’ Thus, on my view, although these chapters 
analyse ideal friendship in terms of the self-other contrast, they do 
so in a way that presupposes the ethical centrality of the idea of the 


shared life, and that underlines the mutual benefit inhering in this . 


kind of life. . 

The psycho-ethical norm implied in these chapters is one which 
can be correlated with the ethical framework outlined earlier.!? 
What is envisaged is not so much the negation of selfish or egoistic 
desires, ™ combined with a commitment to benefit the other, but 


rather the whole-hearted engagement with the activities and norms 


embodied in the shared life of virtue-friendship. The pattern can be 
defined in terms of the ideal noted earlier, in which ^we' become a 
shared T, by contrast with the altruistic ideal, in which T negate 
myself to benefit ‘the other’. This ideal is especially prominent in 
NE 9. 9 and EE 7. 12, where it is expressed as the claim that the co- 
operative life of virtuous friends constitutes, in effect, one life, in 
_ which each partner can be as pleasurably aware of the other's life as 
his own, or perhaps even more so.? Relevant here is Aristotle's 
view that, although virtuous people, as distinct individuals, have 
contingently different physical and psychological features, they are, 
essentially, the same in their psycho-ethical character. The shared 
life of virtue-friendship, of which dialogue forms a key part, con- 
stitutes the context for the promotion, as well as the expression, of 
this shared ‘identity’. 

The related chapters NE 9. 4 and EE 7. 6 presuppose this merging 
of the life of virtuous friends," but focus rather on the idea that a 


|. NE 1169°28-1170°19; see also EE 1244*23-1245519. 

“9 5.3 above, text to nn. 77-86. 

35? The criticism of (conventional) self-love (philautia) in NE 9. 8, 1168?29—35, *15— 
23, might seem to suggest this; but this is coupled with praise of virtuous self-love, 
1168°25—-1169°2. 

33! See 5.3 above, text to nn. 64—6; and contrast text to n. 117 above. 

7? See esp. NE 1169°30-1170°7, 1170^10-19; EE 1245*35-^1:1; Magna Moralia 
(MM) 1213?16—24. See also Sherman (1989), 140—4; Price (1989), 118-19, 120-4. 

15 EE 1245*31—5 and NE 1172*10-15. Passages emphasizing shared psychological 
life (partly effected by dialogue) include: NE 1170*11—12, ‘the sharing of discourse 
[logoi] and thought [dianoia]’; EE 1244^25-6, ‘shared perception and shared know- 
ledge [rò ovvaicÜáveota: xai rà avyyvopitew]'; 1245*19-20, 22, ‘with friends we 
share ... philosophy [xowwvotpev . .. prosogias]’; 1245^4, ‘contemplate together 
[suntheorein]': see also 5.6 below, text to nn. 249-50. 

™ e.g. NE 1166°30~3; EE 1240°36~"11, 
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structural parallel exists between the interpersonal and intrapsychic 


life of such friends. The dominant thought here is that the shared life 
_ of virtue-friendship (in which ‘we’ become, in effect, a single T) also 


creates a context in which intrapsychic life is maximally unified (in 
which T am unified most fully). NE 9. 8 explores, in a related way, 
the idea of a structural parallel between the interpersonal and intra- 
psychic lives of virtue-friends. The claim here is that the kind of 
intrapsychic unity (virtuous self-love) envisaged in 9.4 is fully 
compatible with maximal commitment to the demands of virtue- 
friendship, conceived in terms of the idea of the shared or recipro- 
cated life. Thus, I think that Aristotle/s use of the idea of ‘what 
each of us is' in NE 9. 4, 8 is explicable in the light of the alternative 
ethical framework which I have offered in 5.3, and does not have to 
be explained by reference to the kind of self-other contrast which is 
implied by a framework centred on altruism. The paradox explored 
in these chapters, that virtuous 'self'-realization (realization of ‘what 
each of us is’) involves the merging of our selfhood with another's, 
might seem very close to Parfit's claims about the negation of per- 
sonal identity (as usually understood) as part of the process of devel- 
oping rational altruism.” But, as explained shortly, Aristotle's 
arguments presuppose neither the special (Archimedean) signific- 
ance attached by Parfit to the idea of personal identity nor Parfit's 
idea that the claims of altruism require the negation of the import- 
ance of personal identity.’ The assumption, which can be paralleled 
in certain Platonic theories, is rather that (positive) 'self-realization' 
and maximal engagement in interpersonal and communal relation- 
ships are fully compatible in a way that is beneficial to both part- 
jes. 


55 NE 1166?23-35, "2—29; EE 1240^11-30. 

556 NE 1168?28—10, referring to 9. 4, 1166734; see text to nn. 133-9 above. 

187 A connection of this general type is suggested, with qualifications, by Price in 
connection with Plato (see n. 303 below). On Irwin's, partly comparable, linkage of 
Parfit and Aristotle, see n. 165 below. On Parfit's theory, see 5.3 above, text to nn. 62— 
3, 66. 

188 See 5.5 below, esp. text to nn. 164-5, 204-8. 

9 See e.g. Pl. Phdr. refs. in n. 307 below; the idea of a structural parallel between 
intrapsychic and interpersonal (communal) unity (see text to nn. 155-6 above) is also 
fundamental to Pl. R., e.g. 433b-435b, 441d-444b. See further 5.7 below, text to 
nn. 312-15. 
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5.5 “WHAT EACH OF US IS’ IN NE 9.4, 8 


I move from the question of the ethical framework embodied in key 
themes of Aristotle's theory of ideal friendship (including use of the 
idea of ‘what each of us is’) to that of the philosophical sig- 


nificance of this latter idea, as deployed in NE 9. 4, 8.1 Broadly. 


speaking, I think that, in NE 9. 4, 8, this idea encapsulates the con- 


ception of virtuous ‘reasonableness’ embodied in interactive dis- ` 


course, and that, in NE 10.7-8, it represents the outcome of 
reflective debate about virtuous reasonableness among disposition- 
ally and intellectually prepared participants. I also take it that both of 
these ideas represent different types, and degrees, of understanding 
of what a (shared) human life, at its best, involves.) 

My approach to this question can be defined, again, by contrast 
with Irwin's, as summarized earlier (5.2). For Irwin, the claims made 
in NE 9. 4 and 9. 8 articulate a central thesis of Aristotle's ethical 


writings: that the life of virtue (including altruistic, other-benefiting - 


virtue) constitutes the most effective way of realizing the essential 
‘self’ of-any rational agent. The relevant claims are: (1) that the vir- 
tuous person, but not the defective one, is psychologically integrated 
and stable and thus capable of consistent self-love (9. 4); and (2) that 
the virtuous person's concern with the friend who constitutes her 
'second self' constitutes a valid extension of this self-love (9. 8). 
Taken together, and in conjunction with other Aristotelian themes 
relating to the self, these claims express the kernel of Aristotle's 
strategy, as Irwin understands this; an appeal to any rational agent 
capable of reflecting on her life as a whole to see that she has good 
reason to be (altruistically) virtuous.'9 I suggested earlier that the 
strategy attributed to Aristotle by Irwin (and to the Stoics by 
Engberg-Pedersen) resembles a line of argument prominent in some 
recent post-Kantian and Utilitarian philosophical theories. In effect, 
Aristotle's characterization of virtuous rationality is interpreted as a 
‘fulcrum’, or ‘Archimedean’ point, designed to persuade anyone 
(even an immoralist) that it is rational to be (altruistically) vir- 
tuous.'* Aristotle's claims in 9. 4, 8 may be seen as playing a key role 


10 On the relevant themes, see 5.4 above, text to n. 107. 

11 On the significance attached to this idea in, NE 10. 7-8, see 5.6 below. 
162 See 5.3 above, text to n. 86. 

1? See 5.2 above, text to nn. 24-33. 

164 See 5.3 above, text to nn. 67-75. 
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in this strategy by showing how an ethically neutral account of our 


` selfhood (‘what each of us is’) can promote the idea that each of us 
` has reason to be virtuous. 


165 


Irwin's presentation of Aristotle's ethical theory as designed to 
convince, in principle, anyone of the desirability of virtue runs 
counter, on the face of it, to certain clear and explicit statements by 
Aristotle. The thrust of these statements is that ethical reflection or 
debate ('the why' of ethical life) can only be effective if it is based on 
the development of natural goodness through dispositional training 
in appropriate interpersonal and communal practices (‘the that’).1 
Irwin notes, but discounts, these statements.” He disregards them 
because of his view that Aristotle's ethical writings contain a 
justification of the life of virtue which is based on a cogent nexus of 
philosophical argument (what he calls ‘strong dialectic’) which goes 
beyond mere theorization of conventional beliefs (what he calls 
‘pure dialectic').'9 I also accept that Aristotle thinks that philo- 
sophical debate can reshape rational ethical beliefs; indeed, in some 
ways, I think that the reshaping goes further than Irwin suggests.!*? 
But I think that, for Aristotle, as for Plato's Republic, this reshaping is 
only possible if it builds on a pre-existing set of ‘reasonable’ belief- 
based dispositions.’ This is not to deny that Aristotle sees his 
ethical claims as, arguably, true for all human beings as such. But it 
is to suggest that his picture of human ethical psychology and 
development carries implications about the (limited) range of human 
beings to whom these claims are fully intelligible and effective in 
helping to shape ethical life.” 

Also, if we look closely at the form of the argument in NE 9. 4, 8, 


155 This view is implicit in Irwin's comments on NE 9. 4, 1166*14~-20, in (1988), 
379-81; and on 9. 8, 1168*28-116918 (and related passages) in 390-7. Irwin alludes to 
Parfit (1984), part 5, in connection with this theme: see (1988), 610—11 n. 11, taken 
with 377-9, and in the analogous treatment of Platonic thinking in (1995), 390 n. 24, 
taken with 306-13. 

166 See 4.4 above, text to nn. 112-14, taken with text to nn. 106—10. For the idea 
that full ethical development depends on the combination of nature (phusis), habitua- 
tion (ethos), and (reflective) reasoning (logos), as a general feature of Greek thought, 
see Gill (19835), 469—74, esp. 473. 

167 Irwin (1988), 347-9, esp. 348 and 601 n. 8, arguing against the contrary view of 
Aristotle’s conception of the role of ethical theory maintained by Burnyeat (1980), 81, 
90, which is shared by Williams (1985), 34. 

168 Irwin (1988), refs. in previous note; see also his 359-60, 387-8, 476—83. 

19 See 5.6 below, text to nn. 252—4, 277-89. 

vo See refs. in n. 166 above; also 5.6 below, text to nn. 255-60, 290-1. 

V! See below 5.6, text to nn. 255-9; 6.5, text to nn. 98—100, 111-21. 
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there are reasons for doubting that the idea of realizing ‘what each of 
us is' plays the Archimedean role that is implied in Irwin's inter- 
pretation. For one thing, although this idea figures, in each of the 
chapters, within arguments that are, in some respects, conceptually 
innovative, these arguments also presuppose that the audience 


— brings to bear certain pre-existing ethical beliefs and attitudes. For’. 


another, there is no attempt to provide a separate, ethically neutral, 
analysis of the idea of ‘self’ (or, ‘what each of us is’ ), detachable from 
the associated ethically laden arguments."? On the latter point, it is 
instructive to contrast Aristotle’s procedure with that of Parfit’s 
Reasons and Persons, the latter representing (one version of) the 


Archimedean use of the concept of ‘self’ or ‘person’ that Irwin, in 


effect, attributes to Aristotle.’ 

In NE 9. 4, the initial innovative claim is that the characteristics of 
proper friendship derive from, and are displayed most fully within, a 
person's relationship to himself.” This claim is then revised into the 
thesis that this is true only of the good person’s relationship to him- 
self. The two key characteristics of friendship are taken to be: (1) 
wishing the friend good things for the sake of the friend and (2) 
sharing the friend’s life, as well as his choices and feelings. In the 
good person’s relationship to himself, but not that of ethically 
inferior people, it is said that we can find intrapsychic analogues for 
these characteristics of good interpersonal relationships.” It is in 
connection with the former characteristic that Aristotle introduces 
the idea of ‘what each of us is’. The good person, but not the inferior, 
wishes good things to himself for his own sake, that is, as specified 
earlier, for what he is ‘in himself’ (kath' hauton), here rendered as 


7? Indeed, there is relatively little specification of the psychological capacities 
which Aristotle understands as constituting ‘what each of us is’ in NE 9. 4, 8 (in con- 
trast to NE 10. 7-8); such specification needs to be supplied by implication from the 
associated (ethically laden) argument. See text to nn. 177, 189-9 below: 

1? See n. 165 above and text to nn. 204-5 below. I am not claiming either (1) that 
Irwin attributes explicitly an ‘Archimedean’ role to the idea of “what each of us is’ as 
deployed in NE 9. 4, 8, or (2) that he explicitly compares Aristotle and Parfit in this 
respect, but rather that the overall thrust of Irwin's interpretative approach, as sum- 
marized here, implies that Aristotle is using this idea in this way. 

., ^. NE 1166°1-2. This is marked as innovative by the subsequent comment that the 
idea that there can be friendship with oneself is problematic and requires further 
examination (1166733-^2, also EE 1240*7—21). 

75 NE 11662~29. 1166°14-23 relate to characteristic (1) and *13-14, 23-9 to 
ur uer (2); but the two points are seen as related (see further 5.4 above, text to 
nn. 112-17). 
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‘what each of us is’ (or ‘seems to be’), nep &kaaros elvat Soret. 


` The latter is said to be our capacity for reasoning and thought (to 


dianoetikon and to nooun). The relevant functions of this capacity are 
not defined explicitly. But, to judge from this context and some 
related passages, they seem to be, primarily, the kind of practical 
reasoning that is displayed in deliberation and decision, together 
with the kind of 'contemplative' reasoning that is exercised in 
pleasurable observation of one's own deliberate actions." 

There are considerable difficulties in interpreting this line of 
thought as Archimedean in the way that Irwin's interpretation 
requires. There is no separate argument in support of the statement 
that our reasoning capacity is ‘what each of us is'.? However, even 
if we allow that this statement is uncontroversial, and one that could 
be accepted by anyone, including a non-virtuous person or a moral 
sceptic, it is not clear why such people would, or should, also accept 
the claim that only the good person wishes himself good things for 
the sake of ^what each of us is', in this sense. Aristotle may be taken 
to be offering reasons for this claim later in the chapter, in his con- 
trasting characterization of the attitude of ethically inferior people to 
themselves. This characterization seems to be focused mainly on the 
second mark of friendship (that of living a fully shared life) and 
designed to show that inferior people cannot live harmoniously with 
themselves."? But these comments may also convey the point that 
inferior people fail to wish themselves good things for the sake of 
"what each of us is'. Such people fail, that is, to sustain a mode of 
psycho-ethical life in which they deploy their deliberative reasoning 
in a coherent and stable way, and thus fail to provide the basis for 
pleasurable contemplation of their own deliberate actions. 


vé NE 1166*14-23, esp. 16-17, 22~3. On kath’ hauton, see above 5.2, text to n. 27; 
5.4, text to nn. 123-8. 

77 The virtues of thought or reasoning (dianoia) include practical wisdom 
(phronesis), displayed in deliberation and decision; the relevant capacity is identified 
as ‘the leading part of oneself’ at NE 1113°5-7. Wishing and deliberative reasoning are ` 
clearly part of what is involved in 1166°14—15, and in the contrasting inferior states in 
1166*6—11. 1166°23-9 focuses on the intrapsychic cohesion of the good person, but, 
taken as continuing *14-25 (and *13-14), suggests especially the kind of thinking 
involved in ‘acts of contemplation’ (theoremata) of one’s own good (deliberate) actions; 
for this idea, see ‘contemplate’, (theorein) in NE 9. 9, esp. 1169°33 and 117072. 

v8 Contrast Parfit (1984), part 3, discussed in text to nn. 204-5 below. 

V* Cf. NE 1166^7-26 with *6—9, 13-14, 23-9. - 

180 The themes of failing to form consistent wishes for what they see as good, and 
thus failing (consistently) to regard these wishes and correlated actions with pleasure 
are prominent throughout 116657-26; see further Irwin (1988), 379-81. 
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The claim that ethically bad, as well as weak-willed (‘akratic’), 
people are psycho-ethically incoherent is, on the face of it, incon- 
sistent with Aristotle's normal way of classifying ethical character- 
states.!*' But, even if his claim can be rendered consistent with his 
own (ethically laden) system," it is quite unclear how the claim can 


_ be regarded as ethically neutral. It is unclear why the ethically bad, `. 


as well as the good, should accept this characterization of their state. 
Hence, it is difficult to sée how this picture of the psycho-ethical 
state of inferior people can provide (neutral) support for the 
assertion that only good people wish themselves good things for the 
sake of ‘what each of us is’. Thus, it is not clear how this latter 


assertion can be regarded as Archimedean, and as designed to show - 
anyone that it is rational to be ethically good. A more plausible : 


reading of the argument, and one which is more consistent with 
Aristotle's own presentation of the function of ethical debate, is this. 
The picture of the psycho-ethical state of inferior people provides, 
for those who are dispositionally and intellectually prepared to 
understand its significance, support and clarification of Aristotle's 
claim that only the good person is a friend to himself in the relevant 
ways.'? That claim is not to be taken as Archimedean either as a 
whole, or in respect of the comment that our reasoning capacity is 
"what each of us is'. Rather, it is to be taken as an innovative way of 
theorizing pre-existing ethical beliefs, highlighting parallels implied 
in those beliefs about the analogous structure of interpersonal and 
intrapsychic relationships. It provides an analytic ‘why’ for those 
who already have both the ‘that’ and the capacity to understand the 
"why'.155 

A similar account can be offered of the related line of argument in 
NE 9. 8. The initial controversial claim here is that one should be a 
‘self-lover’ (philautos), in some sense. This claim is then qualified, or 
clarified, by distinguishing the conventional ‘self-lover’ (who 
allocates himself a large share of material goods, social status, and 


xx See e.g. NE 1150'16—25, "29-31, taken with Price (1989), 128. 

For some suggestions, see Irwin (1985), 367-8, note on 11666-25; Irwin (1988); 
381-4. A further line of thought is advanced in EE 1240*24—7, cf. NE 1166°11-13; 
even the bad have some good in them which leads them subsequently to blame them- 
selves (and sometimes kill themselves). 

*? For the relevant ways, see text to n. 175 above, ` 
™ See 5.4 above, text to n. 155 above. 
185 See text to n. 166 above. 
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bodily pleasures) from the kind of 'self-lover' that Aristotle has in 


` view. This is someone who competes, and allocates himself a larger 
- share, in practising virtue, even though this may involve giving up 


the goods pursued by the conventional self-lover.’” It is in con- 
nection with this type of self-lover that Aristotle introduces the idea 
of ‘what each of us is’. The good self-lover loves and pleases ‘what 
each of us is’, that is, practical reasoning expressed in deliberate 
action. But what, precisely, is Aristotle’s point in characterizing 
these two kinds of self-lover in this way? Some of his comments 
might seem to suggest a rather simplistic duality, according to which 
the good self-lover follows her practical reasoning, whatever this is, 
and the bad self-lover follows her desires and feelings, whatever these 
are.'* But such a claim would be wholly inconsistent with Aristotle’s 
normal view that ethical virtue is a combination of 'true reasoning 
and right desire’. Aristotle's point, more fully explicated, must be 
that the good self-lover loves the virtuous character (the combina- 
tion of sound dispositions and practical reasoning) from which good 
action derives. In particular, she loves the practical reasoning that is 
‘the most controlling part’ (rò kvpurarov) of this character. The 
claim that this controlling part constitutes ^what each of us is' does 
not mean that ‘each’ one of us (human beings) displays the kind of 


18 On Aristotle's presumptions about (conventional) ‘self-love’, as not based on the 
egoistic-altruistic contrast, see 5.4 above, text to nn. 143—535, esp. n. 150. 

187 NE 1168915-19, 23-8, 1169*3-"2; see also 5.4 above, text to nn. 133-9. 

188 NE 1168528—11695, esp. ^34—5 (cited at the head of this chapter). The kind of 
nous ('mind') involved is that which shapes deliberate action, making one 'self- 
controlled’ or ‘akratic’ (enkrates or akrates) and thus capable or not of performing just 
and moderate actions (1168*25—6). See also refs. on practical reasoning in n. 177 
above, esp. 1113°5-7. 

189 NE 1168"19—21: ‘the greedy satisfy their desires and feelings and the non- 
rational part of the psyche’; 1169°17-18 ‘every mind [nous] chooses what is best for 
itself, and the good person obeys his mind’; also (possibly) *5, the contrast between 
living ‘according to reason’ [kata logon] and ‘according to feeling’ [kata pathos]. In the 
light of this unqualified contrast, 1168534-5 might be taken to signify that the ‘self- 
controlled’ person (enkrates) is governed by his mind (nous), whatever its ethical 
quality. . 

19 See above 1.3, text to nn. 138, also nn. 139—435; 4.2, text to nn. 20-31, esp. n. 28. 

71 NE 1168°30--116973, taken with refs. in n. 188 above. Hence, the comments cited 
in n. 189 above must be taken as shorthand; e.g. the self-controlled (enkrates) person is 
ruled by that ‘mind’ (practical reasoning) in which ‘true reasoning’ is shaped by ‘right 
desires’ (sound dispositions), 1168*34-5. In 11695, the life ‘according to feeling’ (kata 
pathos not logos) is based on ‘unreasonable’ feelings or desires, as is implied in *6; see 
also the wicked person who follows bad (phaulois) feelings, *14-15. For the two senses 
of ‘reason’ involved, see 4.2 above, text to n. 37; for the type of shorthand involved, 
see 4.2, text to nn. 66-7. l 
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practical reasoning that the good self-lover loves. Rather, the good 
self-lover loves human practical reasoning at its best, ^what each of 
us is', when we reach the highest possible standards of reasoning in 
combination with sound dispositions.'? 

Irwin also emphasizes the point that the idea of ^what each of us 


is' signifies "what is essential to us as human beings', not our 


identity as unique individuals, and that this 'essence' involves the 


development of stable dispositions as well as the (co-ordinated) use ` 


of practical reasoning.’ But he does not accept what I see as the 
related point, that Aristotle's argument depends for its effectiveness 
on his audience's possessing, to some degree at least, the virtuous 
combination of disposition and reasoning which is characterized in 
this way.’ Here and in NE 9. 4, Irwin sees the idea of ‘what each of 
us is' as playing a key role in an Archimedean strategy, that of per- 
suading anyone that she has good reason to be virtuous. However, as 
I see it, Aristotle is rather providing an analytic formulation (in terms 


of ‘self-love’ and ‘what each of us is’) for ethical ideals which are - 


already taken to be part of his audience’s framework of action- 
guiding beliefs." The fact that, as indicated earlier, the psycho- 
logical terms used (‘mind’, ‘reason’, ‘desire’, etc.) need to be 
interpreted in an ethically laden way to be properly intelligible con- 
firms this point.’ Also, the chapter closes with a picture of the 
extremely rigorous demands which friendship may involve (NE 
1169*18—52). There is a paradox, which Aristotle underlines, in the 
idea that this mode of interpersonal relationship (involving the 
surrender of what are usually considered 'goods') can be considered 
to confer a type of ‘gain’ or benefit to the person concerned, and, 
relatedly, to constitute a mode of ‘self’-love.!” The full appreciation 
of this paradox requires the prior development of the kind of belief- 
based dispositions that make it credible to see such behaviour as the 
realization of ‘what each of us is’. In other words, I see the develop- 


Thus, Aristotle’s idea is not that of a ‘self’ which is identical with what each 
(individual) one of us is but rather what is essential (kath' hauton) to us as human 
beings, i.e. ‘rationality’, signifying normatively ‘reasonable’ reasoning. 

3 Irwin (1988), 376-9; also Price (1989), 105-10, 114-15, the latter passage high- 
lighting the contrast with modern ‘individualist’ conceptions of ‘self’. 

4 See text to nn. 166—71 above. 

25 As noted in text to nn. 192-3 above, on the kind of analytic formulation involved 
(i.e. one centred on human nature and not the idea of unique individuals), Irwin's view 
is closer to mine. f 

1% See n. 191 above, and refs., esp. 1169°5, 14-15. 

17 On the ethical ideal involved, see 5.4 above, text to nn. 134-9. 
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ment of these dispositions as a prerequisite for understanding the 


` idea (‘what each of us is’) rather than seeing the idea as separately 


intelligible, and as Archimedean in producing the desire to develop 
these dispositions. 

My view of Aristotle's use of the idea of ‘what each of us is’ can be 
restated in terms of the image of 'the self in dialogue', offered as a 
way of formulating the objective-participant concept of person.” 
Aristotle’s ethical writings belong to the third type or level of 
dialogue (reflective debate about the proper goals of a human life). 
As such, they present a psycho-ethical model of what it means to be 
(normatively) ‘human’, in the full sense, centred on the ideal of being 
‘reason-ruled’, or ‘reasonable’. The ideas of wishing oneself well for 
the sake of "what each of us is’, and of loving ‘what each of us is’, 
belong to this type of reflective discourse.’ But the full intelligibil- 
ity, and credibility, of these ideas (and their effectiveness in helping 
to improve ethical life by understanding it)? depend on the pre- 
existing recognition of the interpersonal and intrapsychic norms 
characterized in this way.?! The effectiveness of true reflective dis- 
course depends on the fact that the motivational patterns of the 
audience (conceived as interplay or dialogue within the psyche)?? 
have been shaped by action-guiding interpersonal and communal 
discourse so as to enable them to recognize, and respond to, the 
psycho-ethical norms theorized in this way. As indicated already, 
Aristotle’s theorization of these norms in these chapters is, to some 
extent, conceptually innovative, and, in NE 10. 7-8, there is a more 
substantial attempt to revise conventional norms. But, in that con- 
text too, I think that the effectiveness of the reflective debate 
depends, crucially, on the prior shaping of ethical motivation by 
interactive discourse.” 

Aristotle's procedure, as I interpret this, can be characterized by 


1% See e.g. Introd., text to nn. 39-44. 

™ See also, e.g., NE 1. 7, 13; 2. 4-6; 3. 3; 6. 5, 7, 9, 11-13; 10. 7-8. Thus far, I agree 
with Irwin (1988), chs. 16-18. 

?? On this role of reflective discourse, see e.g. NE 1103*26-9, 1179'35—"10; and see 
further 5.6 below. 

701 See text to nn. 179—80, 197 above. i 

%2 Here, as elsewhere in Greek philosophical psychology, psycho-ethical states are 
characterized typically as modes of interplay (sometimes specifically as ‘dialogue’), 
and ones which are interconnected with the two other types of discourse involved. See 
e.g. NE 9. 4, 1166°13—19, 23-7, 11667-25; 9. 8, 1168*29—1169'2. See also 4.2 above, 
text to nn. 38-47, 53-6; 5.7 below, text to nn. 312-20. 

?5 See 5.6 below, text to nn. 254-9, 290-2. 
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contrast with Parfit's, summarized earlier." Parfit, like some other 
contemporary thinkers, assumes, on the one hand, that the nature of 
'personal identity' can be defined in a way that is not ethically laden 
and, on the other, that the definition adopted carries substantive 


ethical implications for the way in which those who count as 


‘persons’ should live and treat each other. He offers arguments 
which are designed to revise the conception of personal identity, as 
unitary and as fundamental to our metaphysical being, which he 
sees as prevalent in modern Western thought. These arguments are 
not presented as being as specifically ethical in character, but rather 
as appropriate to the (distinct and determinate) topic of personal 


identity, or ‘selfhood’, in this sense. However, Parfit believes that his - 


definition, if accepted, carries with it deep implications for the way 
in which we frame ethical arguments and for the practical outcome 
of ethical deliberation.” Aristotle’s conception of ‘what each of us 
is’ in NE 9. 4, 8, and the picture of ethical life associated with this, is 
not strongly revisionary, and this is one obvious point of difference 
from Parfit. However, the difference that I am concerned with here is 
rather this. Aristotle does not, in my view, present the idea of ‘what 
each of us is’ as one that can be specified without reference to the 
ethical beliefs of his audience, and, specifically, to the norm of 
virtuous rationality or ‘reasonableness’ embodied in those beliefs.” 
Thus it seems implausible to treat Aristotle’s account of ‘what each 
of us is’ as Archimedean, either with a view to revising ethical beliefs 
in a radical way (as Parfit seeks to) or with a view to persuading any 
rational agent that.she has reason to be ethically good. Since, as 
suggested earlier, Parfit’s type of theory seems to inform Irwin's 
account of Aristotle's approach,” this difference between Aristotle 
(in these chapters at least) and Parfit carries significant implica- 
tions for the larger interpretative point which is at issue here. 

The interpretative point at issue, and the significance of this for 
my larger enquiry into conceptions of the person, can be brought out 
further by referring to Engberg-Pedersen's analysis of the Stoic 
theory of human ethical development (oikeiosis), summarized 


204 5.3 above, text to nn. 62-35, 66. 

95 On contemporary debate about personhood and personal identity, and about the 
ethical implications of definitions of ‘person’, see 6.2-4 below, esp 6.4. 

26 See refs. in nn. 201, 203 above. 

207 See text to nn. 164-5 above, taken with n. 173. 

?* On NE 10. 7-8 and ‘Archimedean’ arguments, see 5.6 below, esp. text to 290-1. 
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earlier. Engberg-Pedersen's account gives a pivotal role to the 


` understanding of ‘the self’ in two key respects. First, he presents the 
` realization that one’s ‘self’ (as individual T’ or subject) is, funda- 
mentally, rational as a crucial stage in the development of virtue, and 


one that prepares the way for the extension of care to (in principle) 
any other self-conscious rational agent. Second, he presents the 
Stoic theory as, in effect, an (Archimedean) argument designed to 
persuade any rational agent that becoming ethically good (taken to 
include the development of altruism) is the most effective means of 
full self-realization."? Although there are certain important dif- 
ferences between the interpretative frameworks applied by Irwin 
and by Engberg-Pedersen,"" on the latter point, Engberg-Pedersen 
comes close to Irwin's analysis of Aristotle's use of the idea of ^what 
each of us is' in NE 9. 4, 8. Both scholars seem, in this respect, to 
ascribe to the Greek theories an Archimedean use of the idea of 'the 
self’, in some sense, which assimilates the procedures of these 
theories to that of contemporary theories such as Parfit/s.?? 
Although I do not offer a full-scale alternative here to Engberg- 
Pedersen's account of Stoic theory, I note some problems in his 
account and outline features of an alternative reading. An obvious 
difficulty for Engberg-Pedersen's approach is that the idea of 'self- 
consciousness' is stressed most strongly, in the ancient source on 
which he relies principally, at the initial stages of human develop- 
ment.?? What is indicated here, it seems clear, is a type of primitive 
awareness of, and attachment to, one's psycho-physical constitu- 
tion, and one which is shared by human and non-human animals.” 
Even if this stage is described, in Cicero and in other sources, as a ` 
kind of ‘self-awareness’ or 'self-perception'/? there are considerable 


209 9 2 above, text to nn. 44-50. 

91 See 5.2 above, text to nn. 47—9, and 50, respectively. 

?! Broadly speaking, Irwin (1988), chs. 15-18, offers what Engberg-Pedersen 
(1990b), 32-5 would call a ‘teleological’ reading of the Greek theory, by contrast with 
the more ‘subjective’ reading offered by Engberg-Pedersen. However (1), Engberg- 
Pedersen sees the 'subjective' dimension as much more strongly marked in Stoic than 
in Aristotelian theory, arid (2) Irwin gives a substantive role, within his ‘teleological’ 
reading of Aristotle, to the idea of 'self-realization'. 

7? See 5.3 above, text to nn. 68—74. 1 

23 See Cic. Fin. 3. 16: self-consciousness (sensus sui) generates self-love (diligere se 
or sibi conciliari). For parallel ancient accounts, see DL 7. 85, Seneca, Epistulae Morales 
(Ep.) 121. 5-13, LS 57C (Hierocles). 

74 This point is emphasized by Wright (1991), 124—6 (notes on Cic. Fin. 3. 16). 

75 This is esp. so in Hierocles' version (e.g. LS 57C): see further Pembroke (1971), 
118-20; Inwood (1984), 155-78; Long (1991), 105-9. 
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difficulties in characterizing this stage as the emergence of a quasi- 
Cartesian consciousness of oneself as ‘I’ or subject, as Engberg- 
Pedersen does." A related difficulty arises in connection with the 
second main stage, that in which the human being develops the kind 
of rationality that is expressed in recognizing that virtue is the only 


good, and that, in comparison with this, the ‘primary natural goods’ . 


are ‘matters of indifference’.”” Engberg-Pedersen presents this stage 
as an extension of the kind of self-consciousness (and self-love) 
established at the first stage. In his account, the realization that it is 
oneself (the individual ‘I’ or subject) that is rational, and hence liable 
to universal laws, plays a crucial role in developing properly moral 


motivation (the realization of the absolute priority of value). As | 


Engberg-Pedersen puts it, the Stoic account thus combines two 
features sometimes seen as separate in modern philosophy: a sense 
of oneself as an ‘I’ or individual subject and a sense of oneself as (qua 
rational) subordinate to objective, general moral principles.” 

The principal difficulty with this line of interpretation is that in 
this second stage, unlike the earlier and more elementary one, there 
is little to support the claim that self-consciousness (understood by 
Engberg-Pedersen as consciousness of oneself as an individual T) 
figures as a central idea in the theory.?? This reflects a more general 
problem: that in the relevant Ciceronian text (Fin. 3. 20-1) the 
psycho-ethical process by which the priority of virtue is realized is 
described in a highly compressed form, which requires some type of 
explanatory .elaboration. This elaboration is provided by Engberg- 
Pedersen in terms of the development of self-consciousness. An 
alternative mode of elaboration would be to take account of a parallel 
account in On Duties (De Officiis), in which Cicero brings together 
the following features, as distinctively human functions: the capacity 
for reasoning, the use of language, sociability (in communal and 


46 Gee refs. in n. 47 above; Engberg-Pedersen (19908), 71, anticipates, and seeks to 
meet, the charge of over-intérpretation in the light of a modern (Cartesian) model of 
the ‘I’ as the locus of self-consciousness. For a contrasting reading of this text and its 
analogues (n. 213 above) which is not couched in terms of the emergence of the ‘I’, see 
Brunschwig (1986), 128-44. 

77 Cic. Fin. 3. 20-2 (=LS 59D, 64F), taken with Fin. 3. 52—9, Sen. Ep. 92. 11-13. 

75 Engberg-Pedersen (19904) esp. 122-3, and 127—35; also refs in n. 48 above; see 
further 6.2 below, text to nn. 20-2. 

?? Engberg-Pedersen relies on the idea, which may be implicit in Cic. Fin. 3. 20-1, 
that the process involves reflection on one's own earlier (pre-moral or nascently moral 
actions) and sees in them homologia (‘conformity’) or ordo (‘harmony’) rerum 
agendarum (‘in actions’). See esp. Engberg-Pedersen (1990b), 85-8. 
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familial life), the search for truth, and the recognition of order and 


` rationality in nature. These are presented as the elements from 


which ethical goodness (honestum) arises.” If these two passages 
are taken together, they allow the following line of thought. This 
crucial stage in ethical development can be understood as the 
product of engaging in human 'discourse', in a number of (inter- 
related) senses, including the action-guiding discourse associated 
with social engagement." Learning to perform the ‘appropriate acts’ 
(kathekonta)?? that are correlated with such engagement (in the right 
kind of social context)?? play a crucial role in preparing for the recog- 
nition of the absolute priority of virtue. The pre-reflective under- 
standing,of 'the order and . . . harmony of actions' (rerum agendarum 
ordinem et . . . concordiam), which is part of this stage, may also be 
seen as a precondition for the recognition of the 'order and harmony' 
of the universe, which the Stoics see as a key element in the kind of 
post-reflective understanding of which human beings alone are 
capable.” Although this line of thought would need to be developed 
further to be fully credible, I think that, even when merely sketched, 
it clearly represents an alternative (and, arguably, more plausible) 
way of understanding the second stage to that proposed by Engberg- 
Pedersen. It also represents an objective-participant way of analys- 
ing this stage, by contrast with Engberg-Pedersen's, which is 
subjective-individualist in the focus placed on the individual's con- 
ception of her ‘self’ (though it is ‘objectivist’ in the conception of the 
process of ethical development involved). 

Related points can be made about Engberg-Pedersen's account of 
the third stage, in which human beings move from caring for ‘their 


20 De officiis (Off.) 1. 11-14; for honestum, cf. Off. 1. 14 and Fin 3. 21. I am grateful 
to Miriam Griffin for pointing out to me this possible connection between Off. and 
Fin. 

?^ See further Wright (1991), 131-3, esp. nn. 75 and 83; on the linkage between the 
development of language-use, reasoning, and ethical development, see Inwood (1985), 
72-91. 

72 On kathekonta (sometimes defined by social roles) as a means towards, but not 
identical with, the normative wise person's practice of perfectly right acts 
(katorthomata), see LS 59E(2), G, Q, and LS vol. 1, 364-8, taken with Kidd (1971), 160— 
8. 

23 On Stoic debate about what context meets this requirement, see 5.7 below, text 
to nn. 360-4... 

?^ See Cic. Fin. 3. 21, taken with LS 54H, N, 63E(5—6). See N. P. White (1979), 156— 
9, 166—70, 177-8; see also below 6.5, text to nn. 125-6; 6.7, text to n. 235; Gill (1990c), 
143-8. : 

25 On this point, see text to nn. 231-7 below. 
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own’ (oikeioi), particularly their children, to caring, in principle, for 
any human being. For Engberg-Pedersen, this stage is explained as a 
development of the first two, whereby concern is extended to all 
rational beings who (as rational) share the core element in one's own 
. identity."* One problem with this view, which Engberg-Pedersen 


acknowledges, is that Cicero does not provide explicit support for . 


the idea that shared rationality does play the crucial role in extending 
concern.”” However, even if it does play this role, it is far from clear 
that it does so in a way that is linked with the themes of self- 
consciousness and self-love, in the way that Engberg-Pedersen 
suggests. His attempt to link up all three stages in this way runs 


counter to what seems to be a central feature of the Stoic (as distinct. 


from the Aristotelian) position, namely that there are two distinct 
strands in oikeiosis, one derived from self-love, the other from love of 


others, primarily, one's children.?? The explicit emphasis in Cicero's . 


presentation of the third stage falls on the extension outwards of 
conventional forms of familial and political association, rather than 


the extension of self-love and self-consciousness.?? Thus, if there is ©.‘ 


a direct connection between the third stage and the previous two, it 


may more plausibly be seen as centring on the connections between: |. 
human associativeness, reasoning, and the virtues, which may have. 


been central to the second stage, and which recur in more general- 
ized form in the third stage.?? e. 2 
I think that these points, taken together, raise doubts about 


Engberg-Pedersen's claim that the Stoic theory of human develop- . 


ment constitutes what is, in effect, an Archimedean argument, 
designed to convince any rational agent that she has good reason to 
become ethically good. His claim, more precisely, is that the 
markedly 'subjective' character of the Stoic account (the fact that this 
is couched in terms of developing understanding of the 'self') is 
bound up with their attempt to show, 'from the inside', as it were, 


?5 See Cic. Fin. 3. 62-8 (for selections, see LS 57F); and Engberg-Pedersen refs. in 
n. 49 above. : 

77 Engberg-Pedersen (1983), 176, (1990b), 125. 

228 On these two strands, see LS 57D(1), E. for this point, see Annas (1993), 275- 
6; also 277-9, contrasting the linkage of these two strands in post-Aristotelian 
thought, which develops Aristotle’s own linkage (254-61). 

29 See Cic. Fin. 3. 62-8; see further Wright (1991), 172-7, esp. nn. 259, 272-3, also 
Blundell (1990). Hierocles' programme of contracting the normal circles of relationship 
(LS 57G) presupposes the same idea. See also n. 363 below. 

?? See text to nn. 220-4 above; Schofield (1991), ch. 5 (on the ‘city of gods and 
men’, in Cic. Fin. 5. 64). 
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what psycho-ethical development involves.?! In fact, there, are 
problems in claiming that the Stoic theory, as presented by Cicero, at 


' least, constitutes an argument for the Stoic conception of human 


happiness. On the face of it, it constitutes, rather, an account of the 
process of development by which someone completes the pro- 
gramme of development towards full human happiness, as the 
Stoics conceive this.’ But, in so far as the account contains, by 
implication, a commendation of the relevant conception of human 
happiness, it is one which seems to presuppose, for its full intelligib- 
ility, some degree of progress in the development presented.?? On 
the interpretation sketched here, this progress consists in the 
development of virtue and rationality within (in the first instance, at 
least) familial and communal relationships, rather than of the pro- 
gressive extension of consciousness of oneself as a (rational) indi- 
vidual, as Engberg-Pedersen suggests. 

Although there are some significant differences between the 
theoretical frameworks applied by Irwin and Engberg-Pedersen to 
these two Greek theories,“ both scholars ascribe an Archimedean 
role to the idea of ‘self’, seeing it as designed to lead any rational 
agent to recognize the value of altruistic virtue as a mode of ‘self’- 
realization. In both cases, this feature of their accounts is associated 
with a lack of emphasis on what I am calling the ‘participant’ dimen- 
sion of the Greek theories, notably as regards the ethical role of 
engagement in the action-guiding discourse of interpersonal and 
communal relationships.” In the case of Engberg-Pedersen, and, to 
a lesser extent, Irwin (1988), there is comparable de-emphasizing of 
the ‘participant’ role in shared reflective debate (building on partici- 
pation in interactive discourse)."é | suggested earlier that the 


31 Engberg-Pedersen (1990b), 42~4, 72, expanding (1983), 158. 

22 See Striker (1983), 158-61; Engberg-Pedersen (1983), 158, concedes that, if there 
is an argument to this effect, it is present only by implication. See further Gill (19908), 
146-7. 

23 In other words, the Stoics, though less explicitly than Aristotle, seem to pre- 
suppose that an understanding of 'the why' presupposes a grasp of 'the that'; see text 
to n. 166 above, and 4.6, text to nn. 181-5. 

24 See n, 211 above and n. 236 below. 

235 See text to nn. 166-71, 181—5, 193-7, 219-25 above; for similar comments on 
Irwin (1977), see 4.3 above, text to nn. 75-83. 

735 The role of ‘strong dialectic’ (Irwin (1988,) 476-80) in revising conventional 
beliefs in ethics and psychology (chs. 13-18) is not conceived in terms of individual 
deliberation, as is the role of dialectic in Pl. R. (on which see Irwin (1977), 223-6, 233- 
48, and 4.5 above, text to nn. 122-37). However, there is no stress in Irwin (1988) on 
the idea of strong dialectic as shared debate, or às grounded in dispositional education : 
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tendency to use the idea of ‘self’ or ‘person’ in an Archimedean way 
in modern theory could be seen as an extension of the Kantian move 


of grounding moral theory on the idea of the (individual) rational - 


agent. Both Irwin and Engberg-Pedersen indicate, more or less expli- 
. citly, their view that these modern lines of thought are potentially 


relevant to understanding Greek thought. In both cases, especially: 


that of Engberg-Pedersen, the tendency to analyse ethical develop- 


ment and ethical argument in terms of the individual, especially .- 


those of the individual's relationship to (or consciousness of) her 
‘self’, can plausibly be connected with the informing influence of 


these modern conceptual models? In this respect, their inter- - 
pretative approaches can be seen as expressing a subjective- 


individualist conception of the person, by contrast with the 
objective-participant one adopted here, although this is combined 
(as it is in Irwin's reading of the Republic), with ethical objectivism. 


5.6 ‘WHAT EACH OF US IS' IN NE 10.7-8 


In NE 10. 7-8, Aristotle restates his claim that our mind (nous) is 
"what each of us is', but here he identifies the capacity of the mind to 
engage in theoretical contemplation (theoria), as distinct from the 
practical reasoning that is associated with ethical virtue. The former 
capacity is presented as the 'divine' one, by contrast with the latter, 
which is more ‘human’: but the former represents a type of 
"divinity', towards which we should aspire, as far as is humanly pos- 
sible.” In considering the significance of this move for my enquiry, I 
seek to place this move in the appropriate framework of thinking 
about interpersonal ethics and the function of ethical theory. Sub- 
sequently (6.5 below), I re-examine this move; together with a 
related one in NE 1.7, as part of a comparison of Greek philo- 
sophical thinking about normative concepts and modern thinking 
about personhood. In both contexts, my underlying aim is to bring 


through (correct) communal participation; see text to nn. 166-71 above. On the ethical 
objectivism that forms part of these scholars' interpretative approach, see, on Irwin, 
4.5 above, text to nn. 122—37; on Engberg-Pedersen, 6.2 below, text to nn. 20—4. 

27 See 5.3 above, text to n. 74. 


23 NE 117823, taken as part of 1177*31—117822 (see partial quotation at head of 
chapter); also 1177*12—18, 1178*7—23, 1179'22-32. 
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out the conception of the person that is expressed in the relevant 


` type of philosophical theory. 


Aristotle's characterization of the capacity for theoretical con- 
templation as ^what each of us is' in NE 10. 7-8, unlike that in 9. 4, 
8, is not plausibly taken as expressing the conception of ‘reasonable- 
ness' associated with pre-reflective virtue; rather, it represents a 
post-theoretical revision of this conception. In allocating a sub- 
stantive role to ethical theory, Aristotle may seem here to be making 
a move which lends itself to interpretation along the lines proposed 
by Irwin and Engberg-Pedersen. However, I suggest that Aristotle's 
move differs from that which is central to their interpretative model 
in two principal ways. One is that Aristotle's argument in NE 10. 7- 
8, while innovative, is not ‘Archimedean’ (designed to persuade any 
rational agent that she has reason to be ethically good) in its use of 
the idea of ^what each of us is', in the way that their interpretative 
approach requires. Rather, Aristotle’s innovation presupposes (and 
engages in reflective debate with) an audience which already 
possesses the kind of pre-reflective virtuous understanding of ^what 
each of us is' that is articulated in NE 9. 4, 8. In this respect, 
Aristotle's argument displays the pattern of thinking also found in 
Plato's Republic, in which ethical reflection is seen both as necessarily 
grounded in pre-reflective virtue and as capable of transforming the 
understanding of what virtue, at its deepest, involves. 

Aristotle's move also differs from that which is central to the inter- 
pretative model of Irwin and Engberg-Pedersen in its thinking about 
interpersonal ethics and the role of ethical theory. Aristotle's argu- 
ment does not issue in the claim that altruism constitutes the deepest 
kind of self-realization. Indeed, Aristotle does not, in NE 10. 7-8 (as 
distinct from 9. 4, 8) characterize as ‘what each of us is’ the kind of 
psychological capacities (the combination of ethical virtue and 
practical wisdom) that are, within the conventional ethical frame- 
work which Aristotle is assuming, most obviously associated with _ 
other-benefiting (as well as self-benefiting) actions. However, 
Aristotle’s move makes sense within the pattern of thinking outlined 
earlier, in which a key function of reflective reasoning is to extend 
shared understanding of what a human life, at its best, involves. 
Thus, communicating the ultimate preferability of theoretical wisdom 
constitutes the deepest way to benefit others by enabling them to 
share with oneself the best available human life. This pattern of 
thinking also helps us to make sense of certain partly parallel moves 
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in other Greek theories considered in the next section; and, as 
explained later, both types of move help us to see how Greek ethical 
thinking expresses the conception of person that I am calling 
'objective-participant'.?? 

The question whether Aristotle's emphatic preference in 10. 7-8 


of contemplative wisdom over practical wisdom combined with . 


virtuous character is consistent with the ethical framework, and the 
conception of happiness, embodied in NE as a whole is intensely 
controversial. Some scholars regard Aristotle's presentation of con- 
templation as the ‘dominant’ element in human happiness as incom- 
patible with the 'inclusive' conception of happiness (combining 


practical and contemplative wisdom) allegedly implied elsewhere in | 


NE, and as devaluing the practical-cum-ethical dimension of virtue 
which is the main topic of much of NE (including 9. 4, 8)??? Other 
scholars argue, by contrast, that the claim in NE 10. 7-8 is consistent 
both with the overall structure of NE (notably with Book 6) and with 
Aristotle's thinking in other branches of philosophy about the inter- 
play between the ‘divine’ and ‘human’ functions of human nature .?*! 
It is the latter approach that I follow here, although (like Jonathan 
Lear) I see Aristotle's argument in NE 10. 7-8 as acknowledging 
fully the competing claims of contemplative and practical wisdom, 
that is, the claims that give rise to the ‘inclusive’ reading of 
Aristotle's conception of happiness.?? However, I also see Aristotle 
as offering, by implication at least, a (complex) resolution of these 
competing claims, and one that can be defined by referring to certain 
parallels in Platonic and Epicurean theory.. 

One of the factors that has created unease about Aristotle's pre- 
ference for contemplative over practical wisdom in 10. 7-8 is that 
this preference runs counter to what we, from an ethical standpoint 
that gives a key place to altruism, see as being justifiable. It 


?9 See further above 5.1, text to n. 9; 5.3, text to nn. 86—104; below 5.7, text to 
nn. 325-8, 345-55, 365-7; 6.5, text to nn. 113-37; 6.7, text to nn. 213-35. 

%0 For reviews of the debate between proponents of the ‘inclusive’ and ‘dominant’ 
interpretations, see Kraut (1989), 7-9 and ch. 5; Kenny (1992), 4-42, 86-93. Key rele- 
vant texts are NE 1097^14—20 and 1098'16-18. Kenny reads EE as containing an 
‘inclusive’ conception of happiness (1992), 93-102; but, for a ‘dominant’ reading of the 
crucial passage, EE 8. 3, 1249°6-25, see Woods (1992), 180-4. 

?* e.g. Kraut (1989) focuses on the place of 10. 7-8 in NE as a whole, Lear (1988) 
(esp. chs. 1, 4, and 6.8) on Aristotle's thinking about the (human-divine) complexity 
of human nature in his philosophy as a whole. On the question whether NE can be 
treated as a unified work at all, see text to n. 277 below. 

%2 Lear (1988), 9-11, 311-20: see text to nn. 260-73 below. 
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is the second-class ‘human’ life that centres on our performing ‘just, 


` brave, and other virtuous actions towards each other’ (NE 1178*10- 
' 11) and, by contrast with this, the preference for a life centred on 


contemplation may seem selfish or egoistic. In this connection, 
Richart Kraut's (1989) study is of particular interest. Like Irwin, 
Kraut believes that the egoism-altruism contrast is appropriately 
applied in interpreting Aristotle's ethical theory. But, unlike Irwin 
(1988), who strikingly ignores 10. 7-8% Kraut claims that 
Aristotle's position in these chapters need not be seen as egoistic or 
as incompatible with a (broadly) altruistic ethical framework. 
Kraut argues that Aristotle's preference for contemplative over 
practical wisdom in 10. 7-8, though clear and unequivocal, does not 
involve the devaluation of practical wisdom, considered in relation 
to the rest of NE. He stresses that Aristotle's claim is not that con- 
templation can, or should, become the whole of one's life, but that it 
should become its dominant and shaping goal. Aristotle assumes 
that the person leading such a life will possess, and exercise, the 
ethical virtues, both in the way that he creates the right conditions 
for contemplation and in the practical, sometimes other-related, 
activities that he performs: ‘in so far as he is a human being and 
shares his life with a number of people [vAeíoo: ový], he chooses to 
act in accordance with [ethical] virtue.’ Kraut also stresses that 
contemplation (which signifies, primarily, philosophical activity) is 


%3 Irwin's silence in (1988) about NE 10. 7-8 is in sharp contrast with his attempt to 
render Plato's account of the philosopher-rulers' motivation compatible with an 
altruism-centred framework: see Irwin (1977), 233-48; (1995), 298-303, 311-16; and 
4.5 above, text to nn. 122-36. Irwin (1985), s.v. ‘happiness’, 407-8, offers an ‘inclu- 
sive' reading of Aristotle's conception of happiness in NE as a whole, and de- 
emphasizes the preference for contemplation in 10. 7-8. 

%4 Kraut (1989), ch. 2, 78-86 (like Kahn (1981), 21-7) presents (what I see as) a 
qualified version of the egoism-altruism contrast, by comparison with the models out- 
lined in 5.3 above, text to nn. 55-66. The main thrust of their arguments is the 
negative point that Aristotle’s position (including that of 10. 7-8) need not be seen as 
egoistic, a view which can be accepted without claiming that the egoism-altruism con- ` 
trast forms part of Aristotle's framework of thinking. Irwin (1988), ch. 18, 390-7 (like 
(1977), 233-48, and (1995), 308—13), makes a stronger claim for the relevance of altru- 
ism to Greek theory. l 

75 NE 11785-6, taken with 1178°9—22. What is indicated here is the plurality of 
types of relationship that make up the 'human' life rather than the special partnership 
in contemplation considered elsewhere (see n. 246 below). However, the person 
whose overall goal is contemplation does not shape his life so as to maximize the 
opportunity for practical virtuous action in the same way as the person leading a 
purely ‘human’ life. See Kraut (1989), 177-82, 188-9, 341-53; also Kenny (1992), go~ 
1, 105, modifying Kenny (1978), 214. ` u 
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not conceived by Aristotle as normally or necessarily solitary, but 
rather as a co-operative activity, and one that can figure as a key 
component of virtuous friendship.?* In addition, Kraut sees 10. 7-8, 
taken in the context of NE as a whole, as providing a post-theoretical 
_ perspective in which the value of ethical virtue can be better under- 


stood, namely as an expression (though not the highest expression) - 


of the distinctively human capacity for reason: 

There is much in Kraut’s interpretation of the content of 
Aristotle’s theory which is compatible with the approach adopted 
here. But I think that many of his points fit better into the altern- 


ative ethical and philosophical framework outlined in 5.3 (centred on’ 
the ideas of the life of shared or reciprocated benefit and of shared . 


deepening of understanding of what a human life involves) than into 
the altruism-centred framework whose relevance he presupposes. 
This is the case with Kraut's point that Aristotle’s picture of the con- 
templative life is that of a life which is, in principle, shared and co- 
operative rather than solitary.” Also, Kraut's emphasis on the 
thought that the contemplative life both builds on, and provides 
analytic understanding of, virtuous character and practical reasoning 
fits well with the idea that the function of reflective debate is to 
deepen the understanding of what a (shared) human life involves. 

In 5.3, I also made some related suggestions about characteristic 
features of the ethical framework of Greek philosophy which are, 
perhaps, less congenial to Kraut's line of approach?! but which, 
none the less, seem relevant to Aristotle/s argument NE 10. 7-8. 
One is the thought that to engage in reflective debate about the 


26 Kraut (1989), 74, 170-8, 182-4, referring to, e.g., NE 1170911-14, 117275, EE 
124522, *4. In 1177*33-^1, the point is not that the wise person necessarily con- 
templates ‘on his own’ (or does so better), but that he can do so (by contrast with 
practical virtuous actions) ‘though he perhaps does so better if he has co-workers 
{sunergous]’. On what ‘contemplation’ involves, see text to n. 281 below. 

%7 Kraut (1989), 59—60, and ch. 6, esp. 341—5, referring to NE 1.7 and 6.1, 5, 7, 13, 
as well as 10. 7-8. 

%8 For some qualifications, see n. 251 below. 

7% See refs. in n. 246 above: 5.3 above, text to nn. 78—86; and, on Aristotle’s model 
of the mutually beneficial shared life, 5.4 above, text to nn. 130-3, 150-6. 

30 See refs. in nn. 245, 246, and 249 above. Contrast the tendency in the work of 
Irwin and Engberg-Pedersen to conceive ethical reflection in individual, self-related 
terms: see 5.5 above, text to nn. 2357. 

31 | have emphasized more than Kraut (1989) (1) the extent to which Aristotle’s 
commendation of the contemplative life conflicts with the conventional valuation of 
practical virtue; and (2) the extent to which acceptance of Aristotle’s claim may involve 
a practical redirection of one’s life rather than the post-theoretical validation of 
virtuous practical reasoning stressed by Kraut in ch. 6, 341-7. 
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proper goals of human life and to carry this debate to a soundly 


"based conclusion is to provide the greatest possible benefit to others 
as well as to oneself. This is so even if the outcome of such debate is 


not to validate the kind of life (described in NE 10. 7-8 as the 
‘human’ life) centred on practical virtuous actions involving other 
people which is normally regarded as, in an obvious way, benefiting 
others.* A related thought is that, in so far as reflective debate legi- 
timately shapes (and may reshape) the direction of one’s own, and 
other’s lives, it constitutes a type of practical activity, and one that 
should inform practical reasoning.” This is so even if the outcome of 
such debate (as it is in 10. 7—8) is to prefer contemplative wisdom to 
practical wisdom as the shaping goal of one’s life. These seemingly 
paradoxical ideas seem to me fully in line with the style of argument 
in 10. 7-8. They also seem to me to be integral elements in 
Aristotle’s particular way of acknowledging, while also seeking to 
resolve, the tension between the claims of the contemplative and 
practical lives to count as the best possible human life. Put dif- 
ferently, they form part of the way in which Aristotle’s reflectively 
based argument both presupposes, and seeks to transform, the 
understanding of what virtuous rationality means (what it means to 
be fully ‘reason-ruled’) which is embodied in action-guiding inter- 
personal and communal discourse.” 

_ This line of thought can be developed by pursuing Sarah Broadie's 
suggestion that NE 10.7-8 should be understood as a kind of 
dialogue, directed specifically at the kind of audience which 
possesses ethical virtue and appreciates the value of virtuous practi- 
cal reasoning, and designed to prove to this audience the superior 
value of the contemplative life.” This is, in general, the kind of audi- 
ence which Aristotle presents as that required for (ethically valid) 
reflective debate, a point reiterated in NE 10. 9, directly after these 
two chapters.”™ An audience of this kind will recognize, and respond 
to, the characterization of the combination of practical reasoning and 


32 See text to n. 239 above. However, as noted in 5.3 above, text to nn. 86-7, 
reflective debate is not considered valuable in Greek ethical philosophy only in so far 
as it benefits others, as it would be in an ethical framework centred on altruism. 

33 See NE 1103°26—30, 1179*20-2. 

354 See also 5.3 above, text to nn. 87-94; also, on the tension between practical and 
contemplative lives, text to nn. 260-2 below. 

25 Broadie (1989), 392-8. f 

36 NE 1179^4-29, taken with Burnyeat (1980), 75-81; see also 5.4 above, text to 
nn. 166-7. 
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virtuous dispositions (as distinct from, for instance, the life of sen- 
sual pleasure) as the pre-eminently ‘human’ life. The imagined 
objection countered in the course of the argument, that the contem- 


plative life will be ‘too great for life as a human being’ (kat 


anthropon) can plausibly be attributed to such a listener.” The latter 


will also be best equipped to see the point of the qualification noted . 


by Kraut: that even the person who lives the 'divine' life shaped by 
the overall goal of contemplation will also, ‘as a human being’ ex- 
press the ethical virtues in practical actions towards other people.” 

This point can be restated in this form. Unless the audience of this 
discussion recognizes the value of virtuous practical action as well as 


contemplation, they will not see that there is a substantive issue . 


under consideration. But Aristotle's presentation makes it very clear 
that there is an issue (for him, for the imagined audience, and for 
anyone who lives the life recommended). Indeed, of the Greek philo- 
sophical texts considered here, none emphasizes more clearly the 
competing claims of the lives both of virtuous practical action and of 
contemplation. Plato's characterization of the motivation of the 


. philosopher-rulers for re-entering the cave implies a similar tension, 


underlining both the compulsion involved in making them leave the 
maximally happy contemplative life (the ‘islands of the blessed’) and 
their readiness (mpoÜvuetoÜa:) to do so in reciprocation of their 
upbringing.” A similar tension is also indicated (in a way that 
suggests a form of resolution) in Diotima’s mysteries in the Sym- 
posium.?” But it is NE 10. 7-8 which articulates most starkly the 
conflict between the ideals of virtuous practical action and contem- 
plative understanding. 

The conflict presented in these texts can be seen, in turn, as a 
version of a more general one: between the ideals (including that of 


?7 NE 1178*9-22 (on the coupling of virtuous dispositions and practical reasoning) 
see e.g. NE 2. 4, esp. 1105*28—35; 6. 12, esp. 1144*6—9. On the exclusive focus on these 
two kinds of life, ruling out the life of sensual pleasure ( Bíov . . . dmoAavorucóv) noted 
in NE 1095°14-22, see Kraut (1989), 15—20. 

755 NE 1177^26—31; Aristotle counters the objection (and reconceives the signific- 
ance of the terms, ‘human’ and ‘divine’ deployed by the imagined objector) in 
1177°31~-1178*22, 1178*7—32, 1179'13-32. 

3? See text to n. 245 above. 

%0 On the value of virtuous practical action, see text to nn. 255-8 above; on the 
claims of the contemplative life, see 1177°17-'26, "31—1178'8, ?23-^32, and text to 
nn. 277—89 below. : ) 

%1 R. 519c-d, esp. c5-6, 520b, 520d6—8; see 4.6 above, text to nn. 227—58. 

%2 See 5.7 below, text to nn. 325-8. 
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virtuous rationality or ‘reasonableness’ ) promoted by action-guiding 


` interpersonal and communal discourse, on the one hand, and by 
` reflective debate, on the other"? This latter, more general, conflict is 


also acknowledged (and, in different ways, resolved) by the 
Epicurean and Stoic theories.” As I have suggested earlier, a similar 
type of conflict can also be seen as expressed in the representation of 
the problematic heroes of Greek epic and poetry. The poetic versions 
of this conflict centre, typically, not so much on the tension between 
the claims of the practical and contemplative lives,” but rather on 
that between the ethico-emotional stance standardly validated by 
action-guiding interpersonal and communal discourse and that 
which is the outcome of reflective reasoning.” But the problematic 
ethico-emotional stances of figures such as Achilles, Ajax, and 
Medea imply certain general claims about the form that human life, 
at its best, should take;”” and, to that degree, the conflicts displayed 
in the poetic texts prefigure the philosophical issue articulated in NE 
10. 7-8 and elsewhere.” Also, as emphasized in Chapter 3, the 
poetic texts present this conflict as one which is also acknowledged 
by the problematic heroes themselves (in a way that generates 
internal psycho-ethical tensions); and this can be seen as a further 
point of similarity between the philosophical and poetic versions of 
this conflict.” 

As pointed out in Chapter 5, the inner tensions thus generated are 
sometimes exhibited in Greek epic and tragedy in expressions which 
imply identification with, or dissociation from, a psychic 'part' which 
represents one of the competing stances. This is especially clear in 
the alternating stances, and expressions of self-identification, in 
Medea's great monologue. This is also a feature of Achilles' dis- 
course in Iliad 9 and 16; and, in the epic and tragic texts, this feature 
is linked with the presentation of the figure (by herself and others) as 


3583 See text to nn. 251-4 above; and on this conflict as one which tends to be 
generated by the 'objective-participant' conception of personality, see above 3.6, text 
to nn. 244—6; 4.7, text to nn. 268-78; 6.7 below, text to nn. 215-35. 

%4 See 5.7 below, text to nn. 345—59, 360-4. ] 

25 This issue is anticipated in Il. 9. 410-16 (see 2.7 above, text to nn. 183-5); S. Ai. 
473-80 (see 3.4 above, text to n. 115). A key philosophical instance of this issue is Pl. 
Grg. 484c—-488a. : 

%6 See above, 3.1, text to n. 23, and refs., in n. 23; 4.7, text to nn. 260-1. 

?9 See 4.7 above, text to nn. 275-8. n 

268 See 4.7 above, text to nn. 259-78; 6.7 below, text to nn. 215-20. 

%9 See above 3.6, text to rin. 234~9; refs. in n. 261 above; 4.6 above, text to nn. 227— 
9, 258; and text to nn. 273-4 below. P : 
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psychologically active or passive.” The principal determinant of 
what is or is not ‘oneself’ is that which seems ‘reasonable’ (justifiable 
by ethical reasons) either by conventional interactive standards or by 
those which are the outcome of reflection.” Aristotle’s characteriza- 
tion of one or other human psychological function as ^what each of 


us is’ (like some analogous moves by other Greek thinkers)? can be. 


seen as a philosophical continuation of this feature of Greek poetry. 
Aristotle's differing formulations of ‘what each of us is’ in NE 9. 4, 8 
and.in 10. 7~8 (as practical and contemplative reasoning, respective- 
ly) can also be seen as continuing, and taking further, the same kind 
of conflict which is displayed in the poetic expressions of self- 
identification: that between the norms recognized by conventional 


interactive discourse and by reflective debate.” In Medea's great 


monologue, the tension between these two modes of self- 
identification is explicit and fully acknowledged."7* In NE 10. 7-8, 
although the underlying conflict (broadly similar to that in the poetic 
cases) is acknowledged fully in other ways, the disparity between 
the senses given to the idea of ‘what each of us is’ in the two 
passages is not. But is it acknowledged by implication? Should 
Aristotle’s use of the phrase in this way in 10. 7-8 be seen as a delib- 
erate redefinition, and as a key part of his way of resolving the con- 
flict which he acknowledges? 

It is possible to explain the disparity between the two senses 
simply by reference to Aristotle's differing objectives in the two 
passages, without assuming any acknowledgement of the disparity 
by Aristotle. Kraut, for instance, explains the disparity in this way. 
The formulation of 9. 4 and 9. 8 simply leaves out of account the dis- 
tinction between theoretical and practical reason. It identifies (as 
"what each of us is') the aspect of the characteristically human 
function of reason that is most relevant to the interpersonal relation- 
ships and correlated psychic states of virtue-friendship, namely 
those of practical reasoning exercised according to ethical virtue. 

? See above 3.1, text to nn. 15-16; 3.2, text to nn. 44-50, 68-85, 92-7; 3.5, text to 
nn. 164-8, 176-90. 


; 2s See above 3.1, text to nn. 17—23; 3.2, text to nn. 54-5, 74-85; 3.5, text to nn. 164— 

; 185-90. 

, 72 See e.g. Pl. R. 588c-591e (on which, see 6.6 below, text to nn. 176-94) and 611c- 
i2a. 

Ei See refs. in nn. 269—70. For the idea that the philosophical versions of this con- 
flict are, in some ways, more problematic and less soluble than the poetic versions, see 
4.7 above, text to nn. 290-2. i 

73 See 3.5 above, esp. text to nn. 177-90. 
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When the question of the comparative evaluation of practical and 


` theoretical reasoning is brought into the picture, a different (and 
` more theoretically grounded) specification is made, in line with the 


argumentation of 10. 7-8.”° However, it is also possible to read the 
argument of 10. 7-8 as expressing an (implicit) acknowledgement of 
the disparity of meanings attached to the phrase; and thus to inter- 
pret the formulation of 10. 7-8 as an overt redefinition. It is also 
possible to see this redefinition, if present, as a crucial part in the 
dialogue with the type of audience described earlier, as a way of 
deepening their understanding of what is involved in realizing ‘what 
each of us is', and (thus) as a way of resolving the conflict between 
the claims of practical and contemplative wisdom.” This line of 
interpretation is not invalidated by the fact that the Nicomachean 
Ethics, like other Aristotelian extant works, is not a ‘book’, published 
by the author as a finished whole, but a composite of lecture notes. 
The points made about the interconnections about the different parts 
of the NE hold good provided we grant (what no one, I think, 
denies) that all the parts of NE derive from Aristotle himself. There- 
fore, although in what follows I write as though I were interpreting 
the relationship between the parts of a single work, the inter- 
pretation would still hold good, even if regarded as an analysis of the 
relationship between ideas put forward by Aristotle at various stages 
in his ethical lectures.” 

NE 10.7 begins with what seems to be a clear reference back to 
the general characterization in 1.7 of the human good (happiness) as 
'activity of the psyche according to virtue', and also to the further 
qualification that ‘if there are several virtues, according to the best 


and most perfect [teleiotate]'.?7* 


75 See 5.5 above, text to nn. 177, 188-92. See also Kraut (1989), 128-31, 189-90; 
Price (1989), 107. 

76 See text to nn. 251—9 above. Kahn (1981), 34-40 also sees the definition of ‘what 
each of us is' in 10. 7-8 as a more metaphysically profound account than that given in 
9. 4, 8 and, in effect, a redefinition of this: see also Rorty (19805), 388-91. 

.?7 On this problem in the exegesis of Aristotle's ethical (and other) works, see 
Annas (1993), 261, n. 51; also Kenny (1978). 

78 NE 1098*16—18. For the purposes of this discussion, I am assuming (1) that NE 
1. 7 and 10. 7-8 present a consistent theory; (2) that the theory contains a ‘dominant’ 
concept of happiness; (3) that teleiotate signifies ‘most perfect’ rather than ‘most com- 
plete’ (the Jatter translation being favoured by those who adopt the ‘inclusive’ inter- 
pretation). For this view, see e.g. Kraut (1989), 237-44, 312-13; Kenny (1992), 86-7, 
also 17-18; on the larger debate, see text to nn. 240-2 above. 
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If happiness is activity in accordance with virtue, it is reasonable that it 
should be according to the highest [or ‘most dominant’, xarà rjv kpatiorny] 
virtue; and this would be the virtue-of the best part of us [aristou]. This part 
is mind [nous] or whatever else seems to be our natural ruler and guide and 
seems to understand what is fine and divine, being itself either divine or the 


most divine element in us. Thus, the activity of this part in accordance with. 


its proper virtue would be perfect [teleiz] happiness. As has been said, this 
activity is contemplative [theoretike]. 7? 


The final sentence seems, equally clearly, to refer back to the account 
of the relationship between practical and theoretical wisdom given in 
NE 6, to which there are apparent allusions earlier in the passage.” 


NE 6 offers the following general account of the relationship. 


between practical wisdom (phronesis) and contemplative wisdom, 
sophia. Practical wisdom is the virtue of the capacity (practical 
reasoning) which is 'directive', in the sense that it deliberates about 
the best means to achieve our goals. Contemplative wisdom is the 
virtue of the capacity by which we understand the fundamental 
principles of reality. Contemplative wisdom is the higher of the two 
virtues because it grasps these fundamental, unalterable principles 
(by contrast with the alterable subject-matter of practical reasoning) 
and because the scope of its subject-matter goes beyond the human 
affairs that form the content of practical reasoning to include the 
'divine' elements of the universe, such as the heavenly bodies. 
Although practical wisdom is 'directive' in the sense noted earlier, it 
is not ‘directive’ (kuria) over contemplative wisdom as being 
superior to it but rather gives orders (epitattei) ‘for the sake of’ 
(heneka) this. Thus, contemplative wisdom is directive or dominant 
in the sense of being the overall goal for which (in the best possible 
human state) practical reasoning gives its orders, just as health is the 
overall goal for which medicine gives its orders.?*! 


7? NE 1177:12—18, sentence structure modified as in Irwin (1985), 284, with the 
first two transliterated terms converted into nominative form. 

?9 For ‘mind’ (nous) as ruler and guide (1177°14-15), cf. practical wisdom as 
described in 1145*8—9, NE 6. 5 passim. For mind as ‘having understanding of fine and 
divine things’, cf. the description of theoretical wisdom in 1141*18-^8, esp. *33-*3; for 
theoretical wisdom as, in another sense, dominant; see text to n. 281 below. 

™ NE 1145*6-11, taken with 1139*6—17, 1141*18-*12, 1144^1—6. See further Kraut 
(1989), 348-9; Broadie (1989), 386~7; Kenny (1992), 98-9. For the idea that the func- 
tions of practical wisdom include deliberation about the means to achieve the best 
possible human life (which is not quite identical with deliberation about ends), see 
1140'25-8, 1141°12~14, 1142*28-33. See further Sorabji (1980), 205-14; Wiggins 
(19804), 227-37; Lear (1988), 143-51; Kraut (1989), 327-34, 353-7. 
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The start of NE 10. 7 does not refer in the same, relatively explicit, 


' way to the formulation of ^what each of us is' in NE 9. 4, 8. But the 


methodological move made at the start of 10. 7, that of defining the 
value of an activity (or virtue) by reference to (what is claimed to be) 
the ‘best’ part of us recalls that made in 9. 4, 8. The initial charac- 
terization of our ‘best’ part, as that which is naturally able to ‘lead’ 
(&pxeiw) and ‘guide’ (3jyeio0a1) recalls the characterization of ‘what 
each of us is’ in 9. 4, 8: namely as that which is ‘the most controlling 
part’ (rò kvprórarov) of us, and which is best able to ‘rule’ (xpareiv) 
desires and actions, that is, practical reason.” Thus, it is possible to 
read the start of 10. 7 as signalling. a continuation of the line of 
thought presented in those passages of 9. 4, 8, a line of thought that 
is taken further, and rendered explicit, in the revised formulation of 
‘what each of us is’ given at the end of 10. 7 and start of 10. 8, 
namely as theoretical reason. In the latter passage, the move made in 
9. 4, 8, that of identifying some ‘part’ of us as best, and as ‘what each 
of us is' is taken further. The functions of practical reason which are 
presented as ‘dominant’ in 9. 4, 8 are described as ‘yoked together 
with’ (cuvéCeukrai) virtue of character, and those two together are 
said to be ‘interlinked’ (evvyprnuéva:) with the emotions (pathe) and 
to constitute features of our life as a psychological ‘compound’ 
(avvBérov).9* Theoretical reason is presented as, by contrast, ‘small 
in bulk', indeed, in some sense, 'separate' from the life of the 
psychophysical compound. But it is, none the less, ^what each of us 
is’, in so far as it is ‘dominant’ (rò «ópiov), and the ‘highest’ part of 
us (koáriorov), and also ‘better’ (&uewov) and greater in power and 
honour (óvváue: kai ruuórgn) than the functions of practical 
reason.?5 If the start of 10. 7 alludes to the characterization of ‘what 
each of us is' in 9. 4, 8, as well as to the correlated account of 
practical wisdom in NE 6, this subsequent passage (1177°34-1178°7) 


82 On this methodological move, see Price (1989), 107; Kraut (1989), 128-9; and 
text to nn. 270-4 above. The move is not, in itself, 'Archimedean', in the sense dis- 
cussed in 5.5 above: see text to nn. 290—2 below. : 

73 Cf, NE 1177*14-15 with 9. 8, 1168*29—1169'2, esp. 1168^30—2, 9. 4, 116671323. 
For the idea of practical reason as 'directive', see also NE 6, refs. in n. 281, esp. 
1145*6—11, also NE 6. 5. 

?] NE 117816, 19-21; in 14—16, practical, virtuous actions in the interpersonal con- 
text are said to ‘arise from the body’, i.e. its needs, and virtue of character is said to ‘be 
associated with’ (cuvé{euxras) the pathe (emotions and desires). 

75 NE 10. 7-8, 1177°35-1178°3, 5~6; on the sense in which the theoretical functions 
of mind are ‘separate’ (xeyopiopévg), 1178722, see e.g. Lear (1988), 293-308. 
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may be seen as consolidating the allusion, redeploying the key ideas, 
especially that of 'dominance', but in a substantively different way. 
If this is a plausible picture of the interconnections between dif- 
ferent parts of NE which are indicated by 10.7-8, what larger 
. implications follow from this? It follows, as suggested earlier, that 


the definition of ‘what each of us is’ in 10. 7-8 is not just different - 


from that in 9. 4, 8, but is a deliberate, if not fully explicit, redefini- 
tion. If so, this fits in with the general characterization of the argu- 
ment offered earlier, namely as a reflective dialogue directed at those 
who are predisposed to treat the exercise of practical reason com- 
bined with virtue of character as the highest human happiness, and 


designed to reshape their understanding of the nature of the highest . 


human happiness. In 9. 4, 8, as I pointed out, there is little attempt 
to prove that virtuous practical reason is ‘what each of us is’; this idea 
is used rather to encapsulate the picture of ‘reasonableness’ implied 
in conventional interactive discourse." In NE 6, although some 
argument is provided to support the priority (and, in some sense, 
‘dominance’ ) of contemplative over practical wisdom, this argument 
. is neither extensive nor directed specifically at the question of the 
nature of the highest mode of human happiness.” This is the 
question which is taken up explicitly and at length in 10. 7-8. 
Aristotle offers a set of criteria according to which the exercise of 
theoretical wisdom can be seen as higher than that of practical 
wisdom: namely, being better, more continuous, more pleasant, 
more self-sufficient, more an end in itself, and more leisured.?? 

If the argument is to have any cogency, these criteria must be 
neutral as between the two kinds of life and thus capable of pro- 
viding an independent standard. But these criteria are not presented 
as ‘Archimedean’, in the sense considered in the previous section, 
that is capable of persuading anyone of the merits of the life thus 
validated. The argument presupposes that both lives are already 
valued highly, and that the characterization of the lives in these 
terms, and with this ranking, will be intelligible to the audience. 
Also, as Kraut points out, the passage presenting theoretical reason 
as ^what each of us is' is better taken as encapsulating the content of 


286 See text to nn. 251—9 above. 

287 See 5.5 above, text to nn. 178-85, 197-203. 

288 See NE 6.7, 1141*18—12, 1145*6—11; and text to n. 281 above. 

æ NE 1177*19—26; the question of self-sufficiency is pursued in 1178*23-°7, *33- 
1179'17. See further, on the application of these criteria, Kraut (1989), 348-52. 
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the preceding argument than as offering an independent argument. 


` The passage expresses, in terms of ‘what each of us is’, and of the 
" associated claims about what is ‘human’ and ‘divine’, the implica- 


tions of the criteria offered for the highest human happiness.” 
Therefore, although Aristotle evidently takes it that the conception 
of ‘human’ and ‘divine’ presupposed is philosophically justifiable, 
these ideas function here as ways of focusing a specific type of argu- 
ment, and one whose cogency depends on the presuppositions of the 
audience about the lives so characterized as well as about the form of 
argument being deployed. The role of the notions of ‘what each of us 
is’, and of being ‘human’ and ‘divine’, is not ‘Archimedean’, in the 
sense discussed earlier, although these notions carry substantive 
weight in persuading the type of audience envisaged to modify their 
existing beliefs about the highest available human life.” 


5.7 POST-REFLECTIVE VIRTUE IN OTHER 
GREEK THEORIES 


I conclude this chapter by considering other Greek theories which 
enable us to place in perspective Aristotle’s way of deploying the 
idea of ‘what each of us is’ in NE 10. 7-8, and to consider the sig- 
nificance of his move as a means of resolving the conflict between 
pursuing one’s own happiness and meeting the claims of others. All 
three theories considered are comparable in that they suggest ways 
in which post-reflective understanding can legitimately revise the 
conventional conception of virtue and happiness, and can in this 
way benefit others as well as oneself. Two of the theories (that of 
Plato’s Symposium and Epicurus) do so in the form that is character- 
istic of the other strand of Greek theory noted earlier, in which the 
emphasis falls on the revisionary role of post-reflective understand- 
ing, without the stress on the grounding role of pre-reflective virtue 
that we find in Aristotle and Plato’s Republic. The third theory con- 
sidered, the Stoic, seems to be closer to the Aristotelian pattern, in 
this respect. But all the theories, arguably, embody, in somewhat dif- 
ferent ways, the kind of framework of thinking about interpersonal 

?9 Kraut (1989), 352-3 n. 34. Thus e.g. contemplation is ‘divine’ in so far as it is 
most an end in itself (1177*1—4, 20), a thought developed in 1178°8~22; it is autarkes 
‘self-sufficient’ (and, in this sense, at least, 'separate') in requiring little of the body- 
based materials and interpersonal connections that make up the fully ‘human’ life; cf. 
117727-^1 (developed in 1178*23-7) with 1178*10-22. 

71 See 6.5 below, text to nn. 113-21. 
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ethics and the role of reflection outlined 'earlier (5.3), as well as 
expressing the conception of the SEE that I am calling Los 
participant" ^? 


This is the right way to approach the mysteries of love or to be led by someone 


: else, beginning from concrete instances of beauty, always to go up for the. 
sake of reaching beauty in itself [£vexa rod xao]. Like someone using a ` 


ladder, you should go up from one to two, and from two to all beautiful 
bodies, and from beautiful bodies to beautiful practices [émiry8eópara], and 
from: practices to beautiful forms of learning [ua8 nara]. From forms of 
learning, you should end up at that learning which is of nothing but beauty 
in itself, so that you can complete the process of knowing what beauty really 
is [ő éor: kaAóv]. (Plato, Symposium 211b7-—d1) 


The ‘mysteries’ of Diotima, which form the climax of Socrates’ 


speech in the Symposium have aroused a debate of a similar type to 
that aroused by Aristotle NE 10. 7-8. This debate centres on the 
question whether the ‘ascent of desire’, presented there (illustrated 
by the preceding quotation) should be interpreted ‘exclusively’, as 
involving the replacement of love of other people by love of know- 
ledge of the truth, or ‘inclusively’, as showing how love of other 
people can be progressively informed by deeper knowledge of the 
truth.” On the face of it, the mysteries lend themselves most readily 
to an exclusive interpretation.“ But the inclusive one has been 
maintained recently by several scholars, including Irwin, who finds 
in the ascent of desire a version of the idea that reflective self- 
understanding, if carried to its proper conclusion: leads to the 
development of altruism.” 

As elsewhere, Irwin's analysis tends to present reflection and its 
outcome in terms of the individual's understanding of herself.? A 
version of the inclusive reading which is more congenial to the inter- 
pretation of Greek ethical thinking adopted here is that of A. W. 


™ See above 5.1, text to n. 9; 5.3, text to nn. 87-94. 

?? On the ‘inclusive’—‘exclusive’ distinction, see Moravcsik (1971), 293; see also 
n. 17 above, and, on the comparable Aristotelian debate, 5.6 above, text to nn. 240—1. 

?* For two famous ‘exclusive’ readings, see Vlastos (1981), ch. 1, Nussbaum (1986), 
ch. 6; on the conceptual assumptions underlying their approach to this topic, see Gill 
(19900), 69—70, 72-6. 

55 See 5.2 above, text to nn. 15-22. Irwin’s (1977) interpretation is presented, in 
part, as a response to that of Vlastos, and showing how his (Kantian) demand for 
altruism is met by Smp.; see Irwin (1977), 342-3, taken with 167-9, 234—7, and 267— 
72; also (1995), 310—11, taken in the context of 306—13. 

P5 See refs. in n. 295 above; also above 4.5, text to nn. 122-37; 5.2, text to nn. 27- 
33; 5.4, text to nn. 235-7. 
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Price. Price finds both in Aristotle's conception of ideal friendship 


` and in Plato's conception of ideal love (in the Symposium as well as 
` Phaedrus) a broadly similar picture of ethical life and reflection. This 


is that of the—mutually benefiting —shared life of virtuous people, 
which can also serve as the context for shared reflection on the 
nature and basis of this shared life." On the interpretation of 
Diotima's mysteries, Price acknowledges that the textual evidence 
for claiming that the ascent is inclusive rather than exclusive is not 
unambiguous.” But Price points out that, at each stage of the ascent 
(including, by implication at least, the final one) we find the idea that 
the heightened understanding of the nature of beauty stimulates 
ethically educative discourse between lover and loved one.”” This 
pattern fits Diotima's analysis of the fundamental nature and basis 
of all desire (eros), namely as self-immortalization through propaga- 
tion on (or in) what is beautiful." Thus, at least in the kind of rela- 
tionship that Plato seems principall to have in mind in the 
mysteries (which Price calls ‘educative pederasty"), it is possible to 
see a single one-to-one relationship between lover and loved one 
persisting through all, or most, of the ascent. 

What form does this self-immortalization take, in Price’s view, 
and what kind of ‘self’ is immortalized? Price finds implicit in Plato 
(and Aristotle) a distinction between the individual person as soul 
and substance and the character or quality of the psycho-ethical life 
lived by the person.*” In the Symposium, at least, Price sees the 
emphasis as falling on the ‘vicarious’ immortality created by the 


27 See Price (1989), 45-54, 95-102, 114-24, 126-30; see also 5.4 above, nn. 143, 
152, 157. Like Irwin (1977) on Smp. (refs. in n. 295 above), Price frames his account as 
a defence of the Greek theories against Vlastos' (1981, ch 1.) Kantian critique; see Price 
(1989), 97-102, 105-6, 124—5, 130, also Gill (1990f). See also n. 306 below. 

298 Price (1989), 43-5; (1991), 290; see further n. 309 below. 

?9 Price (1989), 49, 52-3, referring to Smp. 210a7-8, c1—3, dq~6, the ‘generation’ or 
‘propagation’ (rácrew) of ‘true virtue’ in 212a3-6 may be generation in another (as 
well as oneself) through discourse. 

39 Smp. 206b—207a esp. 206e5; for educative discourse as a subdivision of this 
pattern, see 209b—c. 

31 Price (1989), 46, (B1), acknowledges a possible change of partners, from some- 
one beautiful in body to someone beautiful in psyche (‘mind’ or ‘character’), in Smp. 
210b6—c3. Price, 48, notes that Diotima presents the whole ascent, including (perhaps) 
its conclusion, as achieved ‘through loving boys rightly’ (rò ép8as madepacrety) 
at 211b5-6. 

39? Price (1989), 30-1; also 105, on Aristotle’s ‘two notions of the “self”: a subject of 
choice and desire (a person and a substance) and . . . [a] practical persona . . . realized 
in sequences of . . . desires, choices, actions, and results’, the latter making. up ethical 
character and happiness (eudaimonia) or its opposite. 
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transmission of the kind of life that one lives, and values, and 
‘identifies’ oneself with, rather than on the ‘proprietary’ immortality 
of the person as separable soul which seems to be envisaged else- 
where in Plato.?? The person who completes the ascent of desire 
gains benefit partly from coming to live, and value, and identify him- 


self with, the highest available human life (the one that makes him. 


‘divinely loved’, theophiles, and as ‘immortal’, athanatos, as a human 


being can be). But, in Price's view, such a person gains the further - 


benefit of transmitting his life to the loved one whose life he shapes 
by their relationship. The virtue which he 'generates' (elsewhere 
described as the 'children' of their shared relationship) belongs as 


much to the loved one as the lover, and this mode of 'self'- 


immortalization thus benefits himself as much as the other person.?* 

Price's analysis of the role in ethical development of self- 
identification with a given form of life (bios) is highly suggestive, and 
may have a relevance that goes beyond the texts that he discusses 


specifically. His account of the Platonic and Aristotelian inter- : 


personal ideals (as a mutually benefiting mode of shared life, pro- 
viding the basis for shared improvement through reflection) is 
similar to the general framework of ethical thinking proposed 
earlier. Price's model fits the Phaedrus especially; in which the 
emphasis falls both on the erotic intensity of (one-to-one) relation- 
ships and on the way in which these relationships serve as the con- 
text for mutual ethical improvement which may involve 
philosophical reflection." Price's discussion of the Symposium also 
illuminates those aspects of that dialogue (including some in the 
mysteries) which seem, like the Phaedrus, to refer especially to one- 


*5 Price (1989), 34—5, 50-3. In framing his idea of ‘vicarious’ immortality, Price 
refers to Parfit's ideas about the sharing or transmission of personal identity (see Parfit 
(1984), chs. 10 and 13), but distinguishes Parfit's ‘radical’ idea of transmitting personal 
identity from his more ‘modest’ idea of transmitting one's life (1989), 33-5, 30-5). On 
Parfit, see 5.3 above, text to nn. 62-3, 66, and, on fundamental differences between 
Parfit's theory and the Greek theories, see 5.5 above, text to nn. 204—5. 

9" Smp. 211d-212a, esp. a6—7, taken by Price (1989), 52-3, to signify (the basis of) 
‘proprietary’ immortality. 

% Smp. 212a5~6 (rekóvrt ... dperjv, ‘generating virtue’), 209c, esp. c4; Price 
(1989), 52-3. The same process, perpetuated by the loved-one-turned-lover, could, in 
due course, yield self-immortalization for him also (Price, 29): 

95 See 5.3 above, text to nn. 78-86 (Price's analysis has helped to shape this 
account). 

* See Pl. Phdr. 244a~257b, esp. 252b-253c, 254b-e, 255b—256¢; also Price (1989), 
ch. 3, esp. 84-94. Price's preference for the pattern of Phdr. rather than that of Smp. is 
stated clearly in 55-8. 
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to-one ‘educative pederasty'.*? However, I think that we can get 


‘closer still to the distinctive thinking contained in Diotima's 
` mysteries by exploring certain points which Price does not empha- 


size. One, already noted, is the fact that Plato's presentation here 
(unlike that of the Phaedrus) does not make it wholly clear whether, 
and in what sense, the ascent of desire is ‘inclusive’. Secondly, the 
ascent of desire is not presented as occurring within a single one-to- 
one relationship but rather in an intriguing variant of this pattern. It 
is situated in a triangular relationship between guide, lover, and (at 
least one) loved one, in which the lover is shown how, by loving in 
the way recommended, he can complete the ascent.?? The complex 
syntactical form of the relevant sentences underlines both the inter- 
connected set of stages involved and the interconnected roles of 
guide, lover, and loved one(s) in enabling the lover to carry the 
ascent through to its conclusion.?!! 

What is the significance of this triangular relationship? The 
implications of this can be analysed, in the first instance, by 
reference to the image of 'the self in dialogue' and the way in which 
the three kinds of dialogue associated with this image are deployed 
in the Platonic dialogues. In the Phaedrus, the presentation of the 
lovers' relationship is couched especially as the interplay between 
two of these types of dialogue: (1) erotically charged interpersonal 
exchange and (2) the 'dialogue' which expresses the power-struggle 
between the three parts of the psyche.*” The third type of dialogue, 
reflective or analytic dialectic, does not figure explicitly in the 
palinode, though it may be presumed as forming part of the relation- 
ship of the ‘philosophical’ psycho-ethical types.?? The stress falls 


38 See text to nn. 299—301 above. Cf. Smp. 209b-c with Phdr. 252e-253a, 256a-b. 

*? ft is ambiguous (1) whether the process involves one loved person or more, see 
n. 301 above; (2) whether the final stage ‘generates’ virtue in the loved person or just 
the lover (212a3-6), see nn. 298-9 above. 

359 Price (1989), 56-7 and 99, notes the presence of this triangular relationship but 
does not explore its significance. 

7! On the role of the guide see Smp. 210a6—7, c3, c7, e3, 211c1 (the latter cited in 
text to nn. 292—3 above); on the syntax, see Dover (1980), 155. 

9? Phdr. 253d-254e (intrapsychic dialogue); 255a-256e (combination of inter- 
pérsonal exchange and intrapsychic dialogue, issuing in certain modes of shared 
psycho-ethical life, 256b-e). On the interplay between these types of dialogue, see 
Ferrari (1987), ch. 6, esp. 185-203; Price (1989), 79-84; Rowe (1990), 230-45. The 
three parts of the psyche in Phdr. are similar in type to those in R. (see 4.2 above, text 
to nn. 35-6). 

313 On philosophical psychic types as specially able to understand Forms, see Phdr. 
249a2, C4—-6, 252c-253a, esp. 252e35, taken with 250e-251a, 254b—c, 256c-e, esp. c1. 
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rather on the thought that success or failure in gaining objective 
ethical understanding (knowledge of Forms) depends crucially on 
the outcome of the two kinds of dialogue mentioned (interpersonal 
and intrapsychic dialogue); and that, if such understanding is 
achieved, it transforms these types of dialogue.?^ In the Republic, by 


contrast, the educational programme analysed in the previous. 


chapter emphasizes the role of reflective dialectic, and of the know- 
ledge which it yields, in shaping the other types of dialogue. Intra- 
psychic dialogue is affected both by the discourse of interpersonal 
and communal interchange and by post-dialectical understanding. In 
the ideal educational pattern, intrapsychic dialogue is shaped first by 


right interpersonal exchange (which must, in turn, be informed by | 


post-dialectical understanding) and then, directly, by the latter type 
of understanding." 

The mysteries of Diotima, like the palinode of the Phaedrus, 
allocate a role to personal interchange and the associated psycho- 
ethical responses in enabling the person principally concerned (that 
is, the lover) to carry out the ascent that yields objective ethical 
knowledge."5 But, as in the Republic, there is also stress on the 
thought that the whole process must be shaped by post-reflective 
understanding (here embodied in the role of the guide) if the process 
is to be carried out properly.?" The two kinds of dialogue present in 
the mysteries are both related to this pattern. One of these is the 
educative discourse of lover to loved one, which expresses both (1) a 
certain kind of ethico-emotional response to the other person and (2) 
a certain degree of understanding of what ‘beauty’ really is.?? The 
other, implicit but essential, is the post-reflective advice of the guide 
about the nature and purpose of the ascent.?? From a rather different 
perspective, the latter advice is identical with the speech containing 


da Phdr. 250e—-256e, esp. 254b-c and 256a—e, taken with 248a—b and 249e—-250c. 
See above 4.2, text to nn. 36-68; 4.4, text to nn. 92-105, 117-19; 4.6, text to 
nn. 189-225. 1 

316 Smp. 210a4—-8, b8—c3, taken with the negative reactions of 210b5-6, c5-6, 
211d3-8, c2-35. 

d See refs. in n. 311 above. Cf. the role of the guide in helping someone out of the 
cave in R. 515c-516c, and of the philosopher-rulers in shaping the psycho-ethical 
patterns of the community (R. 5oob-501b, taken with 400d-402c); see also 4.6 above, 
text to nn. 189-225. 

3? See refs. in n. 299 above. od 

99 The guide thus plays a crucial role in activating the motivation to complete the 
ascent; this motivation is not otherwise explained by the narrative of the ascent, as is 
pointed out by Price (1989), 42, and Nussbaum (1986) 179. 
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the mysteries (Smp. 210a-212a) which functions both as Socrates' 


‘report of Diotima's ‘prophetic’ teachings and as the climax of 
' Socrates’ philosophical contribution to a largely unphilosophical 


series of speeches about the nature of eros (‘love’ or ‘desire’). In 
terms of the drama of the dialogue, the relationship between Diotima 
and Socrates, duplicated in the relationship between Socrates and 
his audience, enacts that between guide and lover in the mysteries.?? 

After completing his account of the mysteries of Diotima, Socrates 
says he has been 'convinced' by them, and continues in this way 
(212b2-7): 


Since I have been convinced, I try to convince others that you could not find 
a better collaborator with human nature in obtaining this possession?" than 
love [or ‘desire’, eros]. So I tell everyone that they should honour love, and I 
myself give honour to the works of love [ta erotika] and practise them above 
all [or ‘in a distinctive way’, d:a¢epdvrws| and urge others to do the same. 


This passage, like the mysteries as a whole, is ambiguous about 
whether the ascent of desire is envisaged as occurring within a love- 
relationship, as usually understood, or as taking the place of such a 
relationship. But what is not ambiguous is the advice to shape one's 
life, including one's interpersonal relationships, whether ‘erotic’ or 
not, in the light of the picture of the highest possible mode of human 
happiness offered by Diotima (211c-212a). It is of interest that 
Socrates lays stress on his wish to convince other people to adopt the 
same way of life which he has been led to adopt by Diotima. This 
suggests that, even if the conclusion of the ascent is conceived as 
involving only the lover, rather than the loved one as well, it does 
have interpersonal consequences, namely those of making the lover 
want to urge others to make the ascent for themselves.” As Price 
notes, each stage of the ascent, except (possibly) the last, involves 
the ‘generation’ of ethically educative discourse.” The speech just 
cited may be taken as the kind of discourse (or, at least, one of the 


32 The analogy between the guide-lover relationship and the Diotima-Socrates 
relationship is signalled in Smp. 210-11, esp. 210a3-4 and 6-7, e1-6, 2111-8. 

321 The ‘possession’ («rjza) is the understanding of the Form of Beauty described 
as a ‘godlike’ experience in 212a; esp. 6-7; tr. of b3-4 follows Dover (1980), 159, note 


on 212b3. : 
32 For different ways of understanding the other-directed consequences of the 


ascent, see e.g. Irwin, 5.2 above, text to n. 21,.and Price, text to nn. 300-1, 305 above. 
32 See n. 299 above. 
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kinds of discourse)" generated by the conipletion of the final stage. 
It is a discourse directed towards other people— not just the loved 
one—-urging them to seek to live the same mode of (shared human) 
life as the lover. 

The principal point of comparison which I see between the 


mysteries of Diotima, as thus interpreted, and Aristotle NE 10. 7-8. 


is this. Both passages acknowledge, in different ways, the gap 


between the ideal standardly promoted by interpersonal and com- ` 


munal discourse and that based on reflective debate. Both passages 
also convey the thought that this gap should be closed by the 
adoption as the shaping goal of one's life of the ideal based on post- 


reflective understanding.” From a modern perspective, there are 


reasons for seeing the post-reflective ideal as an egoistic option, and 
for seeking to show that it can be accommodated to the demands of 
an altruism-centred framework.* But the Platonic passage, as well 
as the Aristotelian, can be seen as expressing the thought that the 


propagation of the post-reflective ideal is the greatest benefit that - 


one can confer on others, and that post-reflective understanding 
generates the wish to propagate the best possible mode of human (or 
‘divine’) life.” The Platonic passage is less explicit than the 
Aristotelian in advocating a specifically philosophical life (though 
that is, probably, the context envisaged for the ascent).”8 But both 
passages seem clearly to convey the point that the key determinant 
of the pursuit of happiness should be the outcome of reflective 
debate, whether or not happiness is actually identified with philo- 
sophical reflection. The mysteries of Diotima, unlike NE 10. 7-8 
(and Plato’s Republic), do not emphasize the point that the develop- 
ment of pre-reflective virtue is a prerequisite for the proper under- 


- % It is clear from Smp. 211d2-8 and 212a3—7 that this stage also generates a dis- 


tinctive form of intrapsychic and interpersonal discourse as well as the reflective- 


educational discourse exemplified in the ‘mysteries’ themselves: 

?3 On NE 10. 7-8, see 5.6 above, esp. text to nn. 275=91. 

?* This motive can be taken as underlying, e.g. Irwin’s version of the ‘inclusive’ 
interpretation (text to n. 295 above), while Price’s interpretation provides (what I see 
as) a more conceptually appropriate way of responding to this wish: see text to 
nn. 296—7 above. : 

?7 On the pattern involved, see above 5.3, text to nn. 86-9; also 4.7, text to nn. 286— 


95 In principle, the ascent could be conceived as occurring in any (properly con- 
ducted) triangular relationship; but that of guided philosophical progress is much the 
most likely pattern: see $iAocodía in 210d6; on the parallels with the (explicitly philo- 
sophical) guidance out of the cave towards the light in R. see n. 317 above; and, on the 
pattern of Phdr., see n. 313 above. 
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standing of post-reflective virtue; nor do they emphasize the related 


` tension between the claims of these two conceptions of virtue. The 
| stress is rather on the gap between the conventional and the post- 


reflective understanding of what ‘love’ at its deepest consists in, and 
on the radical way in which the recognition of this can reshape one's 
psycho-ethical structure and pattern of interpersonal relation- 
ships.?? 

I think that the same general line of interpretation can provide the 
resolution of a problem that arises in Epicurean theory, and one that 
is analogous to that generated by NE 10. 7-8 and the mysteries of 
Diotima. This also centres on the relationship between pursuing 
one's own happiness and meeting the ethical claims of others. In 
Epicureanism, this issue takes the form of the conflict between the 
claims of friendship and the pursuit of pleasure (understood as free- 
dom from distress, ataraxia, and freedom from pain, aponia) which is 
taken to be the overall goal of an Epicurean life. On the one hand, it 
is Epicurean teaching that ‘it is necessary to take risks [mapa- 
xwdvvedaat| for the sake of friendship’; and the Epicurean wise 
person ‘will never give up a friend’ and ‘will on occasion die for a 
friend' 9? On the other hand, Epicurus stresses the idea that the 
virtues (including those, presumably, expressed in friendship) 
should be regarded as instrumental means to realize the overall goal 
(pleasure) and that you should ‘refer each of your actions on every 
occasion to nature’s end’ (that is, to the achievement of pleas- 
ure)?! There is evidence that later Epicureans saw this as a 
potential problem and tried to resolve it in various ways.*” Epicurus’ 
own position on this question seems to be this. Considered over a 
lifetime, friendship does help to further Epicurean objectives: it 
provides both a guarantee of security from danger and anxiety and a 
positive source of joy’. But this will be the case only if the 


?7 On this tension in NE 10. 7-8, see 5.6 above, text to nn. 255-62, including refs. 
to R. 519-20 in n. 261. To this extent, the post-reflective appeal is directed at anyone ` 
(on this, as characteristic of the Socrates of Plato's early dialogues, see Pl. Ap. 21b- 
23b, Grg. 486d-488b, and Williams (1985), 1, 23-31). Contrast the more directed 
appeal of Arist. NE. and R. 2-10; see 4.4 above, text to nn. 106—19; 6.6 below, text to 
nn. 174-94. However, Alcibiades’ speech, esp. Smp. 215e—216b, signals Plato's aware- 
ness here too that not everyone so addressed will be ethically or philosophically 
capable of responding to this appeal. 

30 LS 22F(2), Q(5) and (6); also G, H: 

331 LS 21E(2); see also 5.2 above, text to nn. 39-41, and n. 353 below. 

32 See n. 39 above. z 

393 See LS 22E, F, I, O(3). 
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friendship itself is (in a sense to be discussed shortly) ‘real’ friend- 
ship. This point is made in a passage that is generally taken as 
expressing Epicurus’ own position: 


Without friendship, we are quite unable to secure a joy in life which is steady 


and lasting, nor can we preserve friendship itself unless we love our friends _ 


as much as ourselves. Therefore friendship involves both this latter element 


[mutual love] and the link with pleasure. For we rejoice in our friend's joy as . 


much as in our own and we are equally pained by their distress.?* 


A friendship of this type will, over time, help the partners in friend- 
ship to live the kind of life that promotes their pleasure and 


diminishes their pain. But it will only do so if it is one in which ‘we. 


love our friends as much as ourselves' and are thus willing to 
undergo the localized episodes of pain and risk-taking on our 
friends' behalf that this may involve. 


This line of interpretation has been developed by several recent 
discussions in a way that is largely convincing. But I think that this. ` 


interpretation could be strengthened by underlining two further 
points. One relates to the question of the ethical framework in which 
we define the precise nature of the problem and of the possible 
forms of resolution (including the way in which we define a ‘real’ 
friendship). For Phillip Mitsis, for instance, the issue turns on the 
conflict between the egoistic overall goal of Epicureanism (pursuing 
one's own pleasure) and the altruistic attitude that Epicurus some- 
times adopts in discussing friendship. Couched in these terms, the 
issue is, perhaps, as Mitsis suggests, ultimately insoluble.” How- 
ever, the issue appears rather different in the light of the ethical 
framework outlined earlier (5.3 above). The discussion of Aristotle's 
model of friendship may indicate the ideal which Epicurus has in 
mind: not that of self-negating altruism but the kind of shared life 
whose maintenance may make great, even extreme, demands on 
each partner, but which is still conceived as being (overall) pleasur- 
able, beneficial, and as constituting a key part of the good life for 
both partners. As in Aristotle, the theme of the shared life coexists, 


9** Cic. Fin. 1.67 (=LS 220(3)) tr. as in LS with additions and italics in rendering 
this sentence: idcirco et hoc ipsum efficitur in amicitia et amicitia cum voluptate conectitur. 

35 See Long (1986), 303-5; and, in a more qualified form, Mitsis (1988), ch. 5, esp. 
98—104, 112-17; Annas (1993), 239-40. 

336 Mitsis (1988), 123-8. 
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even in the case of close friendship, with that of reciprocal 


` exchange," a point highlighted in this passage: ‘One who is always 
' looking for help is not a friend, nor is one who never associates help 


with friendship. For the former trades sentiment for recompense,” 
while the latter cuts off confident expectation in regard to the future’, 
LS 22F(4). There is a presumption that friendship will be mutually 
beneficial rather than providing a context for a self-negating altru- 
ism. What is required is that the friend engages in the reciprocal 
exchanges of friendship in the right way and with the right attitudes; 
these exclude both excessive self-reliance and the commercialization 
of the relationship. 

However, there is a further point that is more important in the 
present context. This is that the Epicurean characterization of what 
should count as 'real' friendship is informed by the distinctively 
Epicurean conception of the highest possible human happiness, 
namely, pleasure? In an Aristotelian ideal friendship each friend 
wishes good for the other as a virtuous person (for what he is ‘in 
himself’); but the Epicurean wise man ‘will take the same trouble 
[labores . . . eosdem suscipiet] for his friend's pleasure [voluptatem] as 
he would for his own'?*? The characterization of the friendship 
involved embodies the typically Epicurean thought that the pursuit 
of pleasure is not just a process of maximizing localized episodes of 
pleasure, but one of shaping one's life as a whole (and thus making it 
unified and ‘complete’, whatever its length), by modifying one's 
desires to match what human nature really requires. Friendship 
(provided that it is ^real' friendship, of a close, mutually benefiting 
kind) can play a crucial role in creating the stable expectation of 
future pleasure, and the memories of past pleasure, that give human 


37 See 5.4 above, text to nn. 114-19, 130-39; cf. LS 220(3), cited in text to n. 334 
above, with the characterization of the shared life in refs. in n. 113 above. 

38 Such a person ‘commercializes’ the relationship, substituting (quasi- 
commercial) ‘exchange’ (amoibe) for the (voluntary) exchange of favours (charis). For 
relevant background, see 2.6 above, text to nn. 140-6. 

3? On the importance of placing Epicurean ‘hedonism’ in the context of Greek 
philosophical theorizing about happiness (eudaimonia), and of seeing their conception 
of pleasure as that of a (credibly) complete and life-shaping goal, see Annas (1987), 5— 
8, and (1993), 334; see also text to n. 341 below. 

349 See 5.4 above, text to nn. 124-9; and Cic. Fin. 1. 68 (—LS 220(3)), tr. mine, con- 
tinuation of passage cited in text to n. 334 above. l 

341 On this conception of the pursuit of pleasure, see LS 21B, E, F, H, I; on the 'com- 
plete life’ (rév ravreàñ Biov) see LS 24C. See further Mitsis (1988), ch. 1; Annas (1993), 
ch. 16. 
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life this unified and stable character.?? Relatedly, despite the value 
that friends thus have for us, our response to their death should 
reflect the Epicurean thought that (when the ‘complete’ life comes to 
an end) ‘death is nothing to us’. Hence, we should express our 
. fellow-feeling [oviwa@apev] for friends not by mourning for them 


[@pnvodvres| but by thinking about them [Ppovrilovres], thus per-. 


petuating the kind of pleasure that makes friendship ‘an immortal 
good’.# l . 
This point is important here because it brings out the analogy 
which I wish to draw with Aristotle NE 10. 7—8. In those chapters, in 
my interpretation, the conflict between the Aristotelian ideal (the 


contemplative life) and the standard ethical ideal (that of the 


practical life, including other-benefiting actions) is resolved by the 
thought that the practical direction of life should be informed by the 
recognition that the contemplative life represents the highest 
possible mode of human happiness, and that this recognition can 


benefit others as well as oneself (5.6 above). Similarly, in Epicurean : 


thought, the conflict between the overall good, that of pursuing 
one's own pleasure, and meeting the claims of friendship, acknow- 
ledged to be legitimate, is resolved not only by the type of friendship 
involved, that is, ‘real’ (genuinely mutually beneficial) friendship. 
Itis also resolved by the fact that the lives of the friends involved are, 
ideally, shaped by the realization that pleasure (understood in 
Epicurean terms) represents the highest human happiness; and it is 
perhaps only in such a case that this conflict is fully resolved. The 
friendship of such people is grounded above all in the awareness 
that they are helping each other to lead Epicurean lives, and that pro- 
moting this end is the greatest benefit that friends can provide for 
each other as well as for themselves.” In other words, seeking 

342 See esp. Cic. Fin. 1.67 (LS (220(3)): ‘friendships are creators of pleasures, as 
well as their most reliable protectors, for friends and for ourselves alike. The pleasures 
they enjoy are not only of the present, but they are also elated by the hope of the near 
and distant future. Without friendship we are quite unable to secure a joy in life which 


is steady and lasting . . .' (tr. as in LS); see also LS 24D. Some Aristotelian texts also 
identify shared pleasures and pains as a mark of friendship (e.g. NE 1166a7-8, RH. 


1381a4—5) but do not give this idea the same emphasis and significance that we find in. . 


Cic. Fin 1. 66-8 (=LS 220(3—3)). 

?9 See Epicurus, Letter to Menoeceus 124-5, Lucretius (Lucr.) 3. 830 (see LS 24E) and 
Furley (1986); also Cic. Fin. 1. 68, final sentence. 

?* LS 22F(6) and (7), also 22C(2) and 24D. 

35 See text to nn. 336-8 above. 

?* I take it that the Epicurean norm is that of leading a deliberately Epicurean life, 
ie. one consciously modelled on the founder; hence the quasi-godlike status of 
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pleasure is something that we should do, as human beings pursuing 


` the best possible human good, and that we should do in a way that 
` Shapes every aspect of our interpersonal as well as intrapsychic 


life.” Thus, the outcome of reflective debate of the Epicurean type is 
not simply to create tension with conventional normative thinking 
about the ethical claims of friendship but also, as in the Aristotelian 
and Platonic cases, to resolve this by informing the interactive 
dialogue of friendship.*? This mode of resolution is not couched, in 
Epicurean thought, in terms of 'self-realization' (or of what 'each of 
us is’); but, as in the Aristotelian and Platonic cases, it involves 
thinking about our fundamental nature as human beings and about 
the life-shaping goals which follow from this.?? l 

I want also to suggest (though only in general terms) that a similar 
line of thought could be used to resolve a related conflict in Epi- 
curean thinking, which Julia Annas has emphasized, concerning the 
relationship between the valuation of virtue and the pursuit of the 
overall goal of pleasure.*° On the one hand, Epicurus presents the 
virtues as inseparable from the life of pleasure, and entailed by it; 
one might infer from this that the virtues, thus given this special 
status, are valued and practised for their own sake.*? On the other 
hand, Epicurus also insists, with great emphasis, that the virtues are 
desirable only instrumentally, as a means to realize the overall goal 
of pleasure.** As Annas points out, Epicurus rules out any move to 
resolve this conflict by a ‘two-level’ theory, according to which, at 


Epicurus, and the ‘missionary’ character of the school (on which see Frischer (1982)), 
though, in theory, the same point would apply to anyone who (pre-reflectively) leads 
a life in line with Epicurean principles. 


%7 For this way of formulating the Greek ethical ideal, see 5.3, text to nn. 86-95. 

#8 On the general similarities and differences between the patterns of ethical think- 
ing involved in these theories, see above, 5.3, text to nn. 87-95, and text to n. 292 
above. : 

3 On later Hellenistic and Roman versions (including Epicurean ones) of the idea 
of ‘being yourself’ as an ethical claim, though one that is no more subjective- 
individualist in character than the theories discussed here, see Gill (19934), (1994). 

30 The link between the two issues (on friendship and on virtue) is emphasized in 
Cic. Fin. 1. 66, 68. 

31 DL 10. 138, Epicurus, Key Doctrines 5, Cic. Fin. 1. 57, LS 21B(6). The condition of 
being practised ‘for its own sake’ is a standard part of Aristotle's definition of virtue 
(e.g. NE 1105*32), though it is not, as far as I am aware, ever specified by Epicurus. 

32 LS 210, P, DL 10. 138. This signals a move away from the position found, in dif- 
ferent forms, in Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics, according to which the virtues are 
valued both in themselves and as realizing happiness because they are, in substance, 
constitutive of happiness. d 
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the practical level, we act virtuously for its own sake but, at the 
reflective level, we recognize that virtuous action is only instru- 
mental to achieving pleasure, by insisting that you must 'refer each 
of your actions on every occasion to nature's end', that is, 
pleasure? Here, as in Aristotle, we need to accept that Epicurean- 


ism is, essentially, a *one-level' ethical theory, in the sense that it de- - 


mands that practical life and motivation should be shaped by the 


outcome of reflective debate. The virtues should be practised, and in 


a committed, consistent way.** But the understanding of what the 
virtues are, and how they should be practised, should be informed 
by the Epicurean conception of the overall goal of a human life rather 


than by the understanding of them which is embodied in the action- 


guiding dialogue of conventional interpersonal and communal dis- 
course. In other words, it is the Epicurean virtues that should be 
practised, though to say this is not to deny that they are, in this con- 
text, ‘real’ virtues, and that they have a special status in the pursuit 
of Epicurean objectives.** 

That this is, indeed, Epicurus' position on the relationship 
between pleasure and the virtues is indicated by a number of ancient 
texts, though not, I think, explicated in quite this form. In the main 
Ciceronian discussion of this topic (Fin. 1. 42-54), we find, for 
instance, the ideas (1) that courage is promoted by some specifically 
Epicurean beliefs (such as that 'death is nothing to us') and (2) that 
courage, once achieved, can promote peace of mind and, thus, 
‘pleasure’, in this sense. More emphatically, Lucretius’ On the 
Nature of the Universe brings out the point, especially in its eulogies 
of Epicurus himself, that the nature of the virtues (including courage, 
benefaction, and piety) are substantively revised by Epicurean teach- 
ing, and are in direct conflict with the understanding of the virtues 


* LS 21E(2) (—Key Doctrines 25); Annas (1987), 15, (1993), 240-1, 342-3. For 
criticism of modern two-level ethical theories, see Williams (1985), ch. 6, esp. 108-10. 

34 ie. they are not practised only when they (as distinct from some non-virtuous 
actions) present the most effective way of achieving pleasures. ; 

*5 Mitsis (1988), ch. 2 and Annas (1993), 342-50 also see the Epicurean programme 
for the pursuit of pleasure as accommodating ‘real’ virtues, but stress less than I do the 
thought that they must be Epicurean virtues. 

955 Cic. Fin. 1. 49, refs. in n. 343 above, and DL 10. 120; also Mitsis, (1988), 71—2, 
and, on moderation (sophrosune), Mitsis, 74. Cic. Fin. 1. 42-54, perhaps for apologetic 
reasons, does not stress this point; but this account, together with relevant criticisms 
in Fin. 2. 45-54, 60—73, can be taken as supporting this interpretation of the Epicurean 
theory. See further Mitsis (1988), 69-76. 
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current in conventional Greco-Roman life.” Thus, Epicurean teach- 


‘ings both clarify the ‘real’ nature of the virtues, and show how those 
' virtues, if practised wholeheartedly, will serve as a means of realiz- 


ing the overall objectives (peace of mind and absence of pain) whose 
overriding value is shown by those teachings. A similar point seems 
to underlie Epicurus' (complex) views on justice. In conventional 
societies, justice is needed as a ‘guarantee of utility’ (oóufloAov rot 
avupépovros) to enable co-operative association and to prevent the 
mutual damage that would otherwise occur because of people's 
(socially promoted) false ideas about what is genuinely desirable.” 
But, in a society shaped by Epicurean ethical teaching, co-operative 
behaviour would be the result of a recognition of what is genuinely 
desirable (especially, of how little is needed to achieve pleasure) as 
well as of the positive value of friendship. In such a society, 'every- 
thing will be full of justice and mutual friendship [¢:AaAAnAias |, and 
there will be no need of city walls or laws . . .'5? Thus, in the case of 
this virtue also, Epicurean teaching shows how a post-reflective 
understanding of the nature of the highest human happiness leads to 
the revision of the virtue in a way that can, in principle, reshape 
communal and interpersonal as well as intrapsychic life. 

I close this chapter by considering briefly the Stoic move of claim- 
ing that human beings are naturally disposed to develop the motiva- 
tion to benefit anyone, whether or not the person benefited is 
otherwise associated with oneself.” This move is not, clearly, prob- 
lematic in the same way as the other theories discussed in this and 
the preceding section, in that the pursuit of the highest available 
form of human happiness (through the completion of human 
development or oikeiosis) is taken to result in the desire to benefit 
others. However, this claim raises similar issues, in other respects, to 
those considered in the other theories. The question arises whether 
this claim is the outcome of post-reflective understanding of what 
virtue involves (as in the type of thinking represented by the 
mysteries of Diotima and Epicurean theory) or of post-reflective 


37 Lucr. 1.62-79 (‘courage’, virtus); 5. 13-54 (heroic benefaction), 5. 1194-203, 
taken with 1.80—101 (piety). d 

358 LS 22A esp. (1), B, K, L (6)-(7), M, R, taken with LS, vol. 1, 134-6. 

3? LS 228, taken with commentary in LS, vol. 2, 143; see further Mitsis (1988), 79- 
97, esp. 91-2. 

369 See LS 57F, G, 67K, L; for interpretation, see above 5.2, text to n. 49; 5.5, text to 
nn. 226-30. On the question how far this move represents a radical departure from the 
general form of Greek ethical thought, see Gill (19988), 325-7. 
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modification of pre-reflective understanding (as in the type of think- 
ing represented by NE 10. 7-8). 

This question is not easy: to answer unequivocally because 
Stoicism, during its long history as a creative philosophical move- 
ment, consisted of various, partly competing, strands; and different 
answers are appropriate for different strands. Thus, for instance, 
Zeno's assertion that ‘we should regard all men as our fellow- 


citizens and local residents' forms one of the key theses of a work, ` 


the Republic, based on the radical rejection of conventional political 
and social structures as vehicles for the kind of ethical life validated 
by reflection.?? This claim is comparable with the position expressed 
in Diotima's mysteries and Epicurus, that the only ethically valid 
type of interpersonal life is that which is shaped by post-reflective 
understanding. Cicero, by contrast, draws on a different strand of 
thinking, going back to Panaetius and, possibly, Chrysippus, accord- 
ing to which the principles of Stoic ethical and political theory are 


compatible with the best practices of the best existing communities. : 


The formulations in ‘On Duties’ and ‘On Ends’ of the idea that 
human beings are naturally disposed to benefit anyone reflect this 
strand of thinking. The dominant thought is that the generalized 
benefaction of the Stoic claim represents an intensification of the 
communal relationships promoted by the best forms of conventional 


states."? Couched in terms of individual ethical development, the | 


motivation towards generalized benefiting of others represents the 
outcome of pre-reflective development of virtue through engage- 
ment in the relationships of a well-ordered community, modified by 
the post-theoretical recognition that such generalized benefiting is a 
function of human nature. This line of thought is closer to the 


361 For the contrasting strands of Greek theory, see 5.3 above, text to nn. 87, 95—6. 
In the light of modern ethical thought, an obvious alternative would be to take the 
Stoic position as a a post-theoretical ratification of conventiorial valuatión of general- 
ized other-benefiting (cf. Kant's theory, 5.3 above, text to nn. 60-1, 69). But, if my 
claims in 5.3 above, text to nn. 78-86 are accepted, this will not be a plausible 
suggestion. In any case, the Stoic position on this was clearly regarded as innovative 
in Antiquity; see Annas (1993), 265-7, 270-1. 

* See LS 67A(3), tr. as in LS, and 67B-G. On Zeno's place in the history of Stoic 
political theory, see LS, vol. 1, 434—7, and Schofield (1991), ch. 1. 

%3 See esp. LS 57F(2-3), tr. as in LS (=Cic. Fin. 3. 63-4): ‘We are therefore by 
nature suited to form unions, societies, and states. The Stoics hold that the world . . . is 
as it were a city and state shared by men and gods ... From this it is a natural con- 
sequence that we prefer the common advantage to our own . . .' See also Off. 1. 51-8. 

%t See 5.5 above, text to nn. 229-30; and Gill (1990c), 148-51. 
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approach of Aristotle NE 10. 7-8, as described here, in which post- 


` reflective ethical understanding is taken to depend on, as well as to 


be capable of revising, pre-theoretical virtue conventionally 
developed. 

Despite the differences noted between the types of ethical think- 
ing considered in these two sections, I think that the discussion of 
both types of Greek thought illustrates my main point in this 
chapter. This is that the kind of ethical theory involved is more 
appropriately interpreted as expressing an objective-participant 
framework of thinking about the person than the framework 
exemplified by Irwin and Engberg-Pedersen, which combines a 
focus on the individual self or subject with a type of ethical 
objectivism. Whatever the precise response of the Greek theory to 
the central issue considered here (that of the relationship between 
pursuing one's own happiness and meeting the ethical claims of 
others), it seems to be better analysed in terms of the attempt to 
determine the best possible form of human life than in terms of self- 
realization. This attempt is conceived in the form of the interplay 
between two modes of participation (in the interactive exchange and 
in reflective debate) rather than that of the kind of individual, self- 
related reflection that is presupposed by Irwin and Engberg- 
Pedersen.” This attempt is sometimes conceived in the form of the 
interplay between the three forms of dialogue associated with the 
image of the self in dialogue that I am taking as a key symbol for the 
objective-participant conception of person.** The issues that figure 
recurrently in the theories (above all, those centred on the relation- 
ship between pre-reflective and post-reflective virtue) are most 
appropriately characterized in terms of the relationship between 
these various types of dialogue. Although I share with Irwin and 
Engberg-Pedersen the assumption that the theories involved are 
objectivist in their conception of psycho-ethical norms, I take it that 
the Greek understanding of the objectivism involved is integrally 
linked with their thinking about these types of participation. These 
and related points concerning these two conceptions of the person 
are developed more fully in the more discursive concluding chap- 
ter. 29 


%5 See above 5.2, text to nn. 12-33, 42~50; 5.5, text to nn. 235-7. 
%6 See text to nn. 312-20 above. — 
%7 See below 6.4—5; 6.7, text to nn. 231-43. 
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Being a Person and Being Human 


6.1 PRELIMINARIES 


In this final chapter, I take up a topic which enables me to examine in 


a more general way the contrast between subjective-individualist ' 
and objective-participant conceptions of personality, and to clarify. 


the way in which this contrast has informed the more specific dis- 
cussion in previous chapters. This topic also provides a way of pur- 
suing the question of the relationship between Greek and modern 
thinking, which has formed a fundamental element in my argument 


from the start of the book. In addition, it serves as a means of high- : 


lighting other questions that could be pursued usefully in the light of 
the conceptual and interpretative framework developed here. . 

This topic is the question of the relationship between Greek philo- 
sophical thinking about what it means to be human, divine, or ^what 
each of us is', and modern philosophical thinking about what it 
means to be a ‘person’, in a normative sense. I draw especially on the 
detailed treatment of Platonic and Aristotelian thinking in Chapters 
4 and 5. But, as elsewhere, I also refer to Stoic and Epicurean ideas, 
and seek to situate the Greek philosophical theories against the 
background of the poetic thinking discussed earlier in the book. In 
the Introduction (text to nn. 34—5) I took certain leading modern 
ideas about personhood as expressing key features of the subjective- 
individualist conception of personality. This suggests (what could be 
argued for independently) that the modern concept of ‘person’, in its 
normative, semi-technical, sense, is especially—though not exclu- 
sively—linked with the subjective and individualist strands in 
modern philosophy since Descartes. However, the concept of ‘per- 
son’, arguably, belongs to a general category which is not necessarily 
limited to subjective and individualist thinking. This category, put 


, Very broadly, is that of normative concepts which are taken to be 


grounded on facts of nature and which, by being so grounded, can 
legitimate, supplement, or revise, conventional ethical norms. Greek 
philosophical ideas about what it means to be ‘human’, ‘divine’ (in 
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the way that human beings can be), or ‘what each of us is’, can also 


` be placed in this general category. There is, thus, a prima facie basis 
`- for comparing and contrasting Greek philosophical ideas of this kind 


with modern ideas about personhood.’ 

I focus on certain salient points of contrast between the subjective 
or individualist strands in modern thinking about personhood and 
Greek thinking about normative concepts. This focus enables me to 
develop my central claim in this book that it is by counteracting such 
aspects of our own thinking (and by identifying the contrastingly 
objective and participant character of Greek thinking) that we can 
best understand Greek thinking about (what we call) 'personality'.? I 
consider two aspects of this contrast, relating, first, to the criteria of 
the relevant type of normative concept (6.2—3) and, second, to the 
methodology employed in determining and applying such concepts 
(6.4-5). I isolate two criteria of personhood which are prominent in 
modern thinking: the possession of a 'first-personal' (T-centred) 
viewpoint (6.2) and the capacity for 'second-order' desires (6.3), and 
I give more attention to the latter as being more fully comparable 
with the Greek material. I match the latter criterion against those 
implied in the philosophical theories discussed in Chapters 4-5, 
suggesting that this comparison helps us to define, by contrast, the 
objective-participant (particularly, the  objectivist-participant)? 
character of Greek thinking on these concepts. 

A similar general point emerges from the discussion of the 
methodology of determining and applying normative concepts (6.4— 
5). There has been much debate about this in recent philosophy, 
some of which derives from criticism of (what I should call) 
'subjective-individualist' ways of defining personhood. I take certain 
Greek philosophical treatments of normative concepts, discussed 
earlier in the book, as exemplifying a contrastingly objective- 
participant (and objectivist participant) methodology. I bring out the 
significance of the fact that Greek theories stress, in various ways, 
both that the development of ethical dispositions through inter- 
personal and communal participation is a prerequisite for valid 
definition of these concepts and that (properly conducted) reflective 


! See also 6.2 below, text to nn. 5-19. 

? See Introd., text to n. 29, and 6.7 below, text to nn. 198-9. 

3 ie. the linkage between forms of (interactive and reflective) participation and the 
achievement of objective understanding. See further Introd., text to n. 30, and 6.4 
below, text to nn. 88—90. : 
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debate on these concepts can make an independent contribution to 
ethical life. I suggest that it is essential to take account of this type of 
methodology in interpreting what Greek philosophers mean when 
they present normative ideas, such as being ‘human’ or ‘divine’, as 
grounded in nature. The ethical objectivism (or, in one sense, 


- ‘naturalism’ ) expressed in such claims needs to be taken in conjunc- . 


tion with the stress on the (interlinked) role of. interactive and 
reflective participation in gaining a proper understanding of the 
ethical significance of these norms. I argue that both MacIntyre and 
Williams understate, in different ways, the importance of these 
forms of participation as preconditions of objective understanding of 


normative concepts. I suggest, in particular, that we need to qualify | 


their accounts of Aristotle’s conception of human nature in this 
respect and, perhaps, their views on the difference between Greek 
and modern thinking about normative concepts of this type.* 

I also pursue a further implication of Greek philosophical thinking 
on this topic (6.6). This is that, although it may be, at some level, an 
essential capacity of all human beings to understand what it means 
to be normatively ‘human’, and to express this in their lives and 
character, this understanding depends on effective participation in 
the appropriate kinds of interactive and reflective discourse. It 
follows that, as a matter of fact, some human beings will be pre- 
vented from gaining this understanding because of the limited 
extent, or way, in which they have participated in dialogue of the 
apppropriate kind. I contrast this idea with one sometimes found in 
modern thinking, according to which all human beings (or 'per- 
sons'), as such, are held responsible, as individuals, for becoming 
the people that they become. I suggest that this latter idea; particu- 
larly in its Kantian or post-Kantian form, has influenced some 
modern readings of, for instance, Plato's thinking on this subject. I 
offer a reading of a passage at the close of Book 9 of the Republic 
which I take as reflecting my view, and which indicates how other 
relevant passages in Greek philosophy might be understood. 

At the close of the chapter (6.7), 1 discuss in more general terms 
the status and implications of the contrast drawn in this book 
between subjective-individualist and objective-participant concep- 


* See 6.5 below. Relatedly, I suggest that the Greek emphasis on the importance of 
(interactive and reflective) participation is paralleled in many (though not all) respects 
in Wiggins's account of the proper methodology of personhood. See 6.4 below, text to 
nn. 78-80, 86-8. j 
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tions of personality. I stress that this contrast is designed to fulfil a 


relatively specific function in the history of ideas: to enable us (from 
` our cultural-historical perspective) to gain a better understanding of 


Greek thinking about (what we call) 'personality'. To put the point 
differently, this contrast is designed to advance three kinds of 
dialogue: between Greek and modern thought, between Greek 
poetic and philosophical thought, and between different aspects of 
the objective-participant conception. I discuss two important themes 
in the book (recurring in different chapters) which illustrate the 
interplay between these types of dialogue, and outline the implica- 
tions of this book for understanding the relationship between Greek 
and modern thinking and for the comparative study of concepts. 


6.2 CRITERIA OF PERSONHOOD (1): SUBJECTIVITY 


I take up, first, the question how far it is valid to compare, in prin- 
ciple, Greek thinking about normative concepts with modern theor- 
izing about ‘persons’, in a strong sense. In this case, I think that we 
can claim rather more than Steven Lukes does in a relevant essay: 
namely, that this concept is so essential a function of our conceptual 
framework that we must, necessarily, use it as a ‘bridgehead’ in 
communicating with the ideas of another culture? Although there 
are special difficulties, as I explain later, in determining the precise 
conceptual status of the idea of ‘person’ in modern philosophy,‘ I 
think that the general characterization of the idea offered earlier 
holds good. This is that the concept of ‘person’ belongs to the class 
of normative concepts which are taken to be grounded on facts of 
nature and, by being so grounded, to be able to legitimate, supple- 
ment, or revise, conventional ethical norms. I also think that Greek 
philosophical ideas about normative concepts can reasonably be put 
in this same general class, and that, to this degree, we have the basis 
of comparison between the two kinds of concepts. 

In the introduction to a volume centred on this question (the rela- 
tionship between modern concepts of personhood and ancient 
thinking about normative psychological and ethical concepts), I 
argued that some stronger claims could be made about this relation- 
ship. I suggested, for instance, that we could compare the Greek 


5 Lukes (1985), 297-8. A 
$ On current debate about this, see 6.4 below, text to nn. 72-7. 
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move of defining essentially human characteristics (such as rational- 
ity) and an essential part or function of human psychology (such as, 
the rational part) with the modern move of defining what makes us a 
'person' or bearer of "personal identity'. Relatedly, I suggested that 


. we could distinguish two comparable types of answer to this 
question, as so formulated, in ancient and modern philosophy. One: 


is that our essential character (personhood or personal identity) is 


inseparable from our complex, psychophysical nature as human ` 


animals. The other is that this essential character is separable from 
our psychophysical nature; it may be a psychological feature (such 
as rationality in some form) that is shared with other kinds of being, 
such as gods or non-human animals.’ 


In responding to this suggestion, Alasdair MacIntyre and C. C. wW. 


Taylor have argued, in partly similar terms, that my account of the 
position fails to acknowledge two relevant differences between 
Greek and modern thinking. One, stressed by MacIntyre, is that the 


contemporary thought-world gives scope for a conception of the : 


human being which is more metaphysically and morally devalued 
than any found in ancient thought. Hence, the modern distinction 
between our status as persons and as human animals can be sharper 


‘and more radical than the ancient distinction between essentially 


and non-essentially human characteristics? The other is that, in 
modern but not ancient thought, the essential or normative charac- 
teristics are typically defined by reference to the (post-Cartesian, 
Lockean) idea of a self-conscious self or subject (an T). In modern 
theories which distinguish our identity as persons from our nature 
as human animals, we thus encounter a kind of dualism which is dif- 
ferently conceived from ancient forms of dualism (such as that of 
Plato's Phaedo or, possibly, Aristotle NE 10. 7-8) which are not con- 
ceived in this form? 

It is the second criticism on which I dwell here. I do not accept that 
this invalidates the whole project of comparing modern ideas of 
personhood and Greek normative concepts. But I accept that this 


? Gill (1990d), 7-10, 17. 

* MacIntyre (1991), 188-92; on the issues raised here, see further below 6.5, esp. 
text to nn. 137—44; and 6.7, text to nn. 249-50. 

> C. C. W. Taylor (1992), 65-6, 69-71. Pl. Phd. combines payee body dualism with 
reason-emotion/desire dualism, associating reason, with the psyche and emotion/ 
desire with the body (see e.g. 64c-67b, 80a~83b). The ‘dualism’ (if it is rightly so 
described) of Arist. NE 10. 7-8 is that between theoretical and practical reason: see 5.6 
above, text to nn. 278-85. 
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emphasizes a factor which bears crucially on the execution of this 
“project. Indeed, this criticism corresponds to a theme which has 
` been prominent from an early stage in the present book: that the 


Cartesian move of presenting the (self-conscious, unitary) T as, in 
some sense, fundamental and primary, has had a profound effect in 
shaping much modern thinking about personhood.” The ‘T can, in 
this type of theorizing, be conceived simply as the ‘subject’, in the 
sense of the (more or less unified) locus of psychological experience 
(such as perception and memory) and self-consciousness." But it can 
also be conceived, in stronger form, as the locus of a unique, ‘first- 
personal’ viewpoint. The latter viewpoint can be defined in relatively 
narrow terms, for instance, as 'indexicality', the consciousness that 
‘T am this person here now." But this viewpoint can also be defined 
more broadly, as it is by Thomas Nagel or Richard Wollheim, for 
instance, as one that informs not only psychological functions such 
as memory but also ethical judgements and one's larger understand- 
ing of oneself and the world.? Whether it is defined narrowly or 
broadly, I think that it is difficult to claim that the subjective or first- 
personal viewpoint plays the same key role in Greek definitions of 
essential or normative human status as it does in much (though not 
all) modern thought. '* 

In considering this question, it is important to keep two ideas dis- 
tinct. One is the claim that it is possible to find (at least partial) 
analogues of modern conceptions of (self)-consciousness and subjec- 
tivity in Greek thought. The other is the claim that the analogue in 
question is presented in Greek thought as the key defining charac- 
teristic of normative status. It is not implausible to suggest that we 
can find, for instance, in Aristotelian or Stoic psychology, partial 
equivalents for the modern idea of self-consciousness. What is 


0 1.1 above, text to nn. 17-23; see further Rorty (1976), 11-14. 

4 See e.g. Lowe (1991), 102-4; the centrality given to the notion of ‘subject’ in his 
account is the more striking in his discussion since he also adopts an ‘Aristotelian’ 
conception of persons and substances, 87—9, 107, as well as a non-Cartesian view of 
the mind-body relationship, 105-6. 

12 On the essential role of (‘I’-centred) indexicality in a proper analysis of person- 
hood, see Morton (1990); see also 6.3 below, text to n. 61. 

P See Nagel (1986), esp. chs. 8-11; Wollheim (1984), esp. chs. 1, 5, 4, 6, and 7. 

^ For modern theories for which this viewpoint is not important, see refs. in n. 18 
below. 

5 On ‘the commonsense power in perception’ (h kou) aie@yats) in Aristotle (DA 
426°8—427716) and later Greek thought, see Emilsson (1991), 149-54; on conscious- 
ness that one is perceiving (Arist. Physics 244*6—245?1), see Everson (19914), 130~1, 
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much more difficult to sustain is the claim that this function is pre- 
sented as constitutive of essentially (or normatively) human nature. 
When Aristotle or the Stoics offer characterizations of normatively 
human capacities, these are specified, typically, as rationality, lan- 
guage-use, and sociability (or some combination of these), rather 


than self-consciousness or any capacity that we can translate as. 


‘subjectivity’.’° As argued later, capacities of the type outlined (taken 
separately or in combination) correspond to those which play a cen- 
tral. role in the Greek philosophical accounts of full human ethical 
development discussed in Chapters 4 and 5." These considerations 
have led me to argue (as does Kathleen Wilkes, for instance) that 
Greek thinkers, like some contemporary ones, offer an 'objective' (in 
the sense of ‘non-subject-centred’) account of human psychology 
and of what is essential to this.?? It follows that, in Greek thought, 
even 'subjective' capacities, such as self-consciousness, need to be 
understood as part of a psychological framework conceived in 


‘objective’ terms, rather than being conceived as fundamental to dis- - 


tinctively human psychology as they are in a post- -Cartesian frame- 
work of thought.” 

It is useful here to take note of a contrasting account of the rela- 
tionship between Greek and modern thinking on this subject offered 
by Troels Engberg-Pedersen, based on his analysis of the Stoic 
theory of oikeiosis, discussed earlier. He takes the Stoic theory to be 
distinctive, among Greek theories, because of its 'subjective' 
approach, in the following sense. The theory, as he interprets it, 
gives a crucial role to the idea of the T’, understood as a locus of 
indexicality and as a self-conscious subject. Although the capacity 
for self-awareness is explicitly noted only at the first stage (as one 
that is common to all animals), Engberg-Pedersen takes the process 
of ethical development to be Rr du crucially, as development in 
the understanding of oneself as ‘T or individual subject. The motiva- 
tional weight in the process of development is carried by the fact that 
it is oneself (the T) that one comes to understand better, by learning 


and refs. in his nn. 25, 25. On self-consciousness in Stoic psychology, see 5.5 above, 
nn. 213-15. 


16 See 6.3 below, text ton. 44. 

V See 6.3 below, text to nn. 50-7. 

8 See 1.2 above, esp. text to nn. 37-53. 

P? For some suggestions about what this involves, see above 1.2, text to nn. 98-104; 
1.4, text to nn. 197—202; 3.2, text to nn. 35-40. 
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to see oneself as progressively capable of, and disposed towards, 


‘rational selection, virtuous choice, and other- T-benenting inclina- 
' tions.” 


However, Engberg-Pedersen is very far from claiming that the 
Stoics, like some modern thinkers, regard the possession of a radi- 
cally first-personal (in my terms ‘subjective-individualist’) view- 
point as an ineliminable part of human existence. Although the 
Stoics conceive the process of development as, in one sense, 'subjec- 
tive' throughout (in that it is, crucially, the development in the view- 
point of an ‘I’, as individual subject), it is also seen, in another sense, 
as the development from a 'subjective' (immature and partial) 
understanding to an ‘objective’ (mature and well-grounded) one. 
Thus, by contrast with Nagel, for instance, the Stoics insist on the 
psychological possibility of developing from a subjective to an 
objective view (in this sense), while, at the same time, maintaining 
that the view achieved remains ‘somebody's’ view and not a 'centre- 
less’ or ‘God’s eye’ view.” Engberg-Pedersen thinks that the Stoic 
theory can usefully be introduced into contemporary psychological 
and ethical debate. It can be taken as reinforcing a standard feature 
of the conception of ‘person’ in modern European philosophy (that 
of Kant, for instance), namely that a ‘person’ is someone who can 
modify all his beliefs and desires by rational reflection. It does so, in 
particular, by showing that a recognition of the nature of the human 
being as an individual ‘F or subject (though not as a locus of radical 
subjectivity) is compatible with a belief in moral objectivity (under- 
stood as the claims of impersonal morality), and in the psychological 
possibility of coming to recognize these claims as overriding.” 

Engberg-Pedersen’s interpretation of the Stoic theory has in 
common with the one adopted in this book an emphasis on the ethical 
objectivism of the theory, though on a different understanding of how 


2 Engberg-Pedersen (19904) in Gill (19904); on his account of the Stoic theory, see 
above 5.2, text to nn. 42-50; 5.5, text to nn. 209-12. 

7 Engberg-Pedersen (19904), 117-26; see also his (1986), 162—71; (1990b), 32-5, 
88-94, 104~9, 114-15, 126. For Nagel, by contrast, the ‘subjective’ and ‘objective’ 
viewpoints are both distinct and incompatible perspectives; the ‘subjective’ cannot be 
replaced by the ‘objective’, and remains an ineliminable aspect of everyone’s world 
view: see e.g. Nagel (1986), 149, 151, 155 (cited in Engberg-Pedersen (19904), 118). 
For Nagel, the ‘objective’ viewpoint signifies one which is ‘impersonal’ or ‘detached’ 
(a ‘centreless’ or "God's eye’ view) rather than one that is grounded on truth or know- 
ledge (which is what it means for Engberg-Pedersen). 

2 Engberg-Pedersen (19904), 110~11, 127—8, 133-4. 
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this objectivism is to be conceived.? In other respects, however, Tam 
sceptical both about the reading of the Stoic material and about the 
account offered of the relationship between ancient and modern 
thinking. As regards the Stoic texts, I have already noted the 


problem that the idea of self-consciousness is explicitly stated only at `< 
the first stage, and as a function shared with other animals. It is only. 


by implication (and by his view of the underlying logic of the whole 


theory) that Engberg-Pedersen is enabled to claim that. self- 


consciousness, in the sense of understanding oneself as an indexical 
T and subject, is also central at the later stages in which the 
explicitly ‘human’ functions of rationality and sociability are intro- 
duced. So J do not think that Stoic theory can play the role in 
current debate which Engberg-Pedersen allocates to it: that of 
reinforcing the Kantian conception of ‘person’ by showing that the 
idea of the moral agent as individual subject or ‘I’ need not lead to 
the radical subjective-individualism of Nagel and others. . 


‘My objection is not to the idea of juxtaposing ancient and ` 


modern debates, or to trying to establish ‘dialogue’ between ancient 
and modern philosophical concerns. As indicated in the Intro- 
duction (text to n. 49), I think that some such process is a valuable 
(and perhaps inescapable) part of any enquiry such as that under- 
taken in this book. My scepticism is focused on the idea that Stoic 
theory (or any other Greek philosophical formulation of normative 
human status) is grounded on the idea of the person as ‘I’, or indi- 
vidual subject, in the way that Engberg-Pedersen suggests. Also, in 
seeking to locate a conceptual alternative, as Engberg-Pedersen also 
does, to the radically subjective-individualist strand in modern 
thinking about personhood, I have emphasized non-subjective 
approaches in the contemporary philosophy of mind and ‘partici- 
pant’ strands in ethical philosophy. Engberg-Pedersen, by contrast, 
outlines a position which combines a subjective psychological 
model with an individualist ethical model (while avoiding a radical 
subjectivist-individualist position and adopting a type of psycho- 
ethical objectivism).? I share his view that Stoic and other Greek 


2 See text to nn. 25-6 below. 

* See 5.5 above, text to nn. 213-30. 

9 Engberg-Pedersen’s account of the Stoic theory is psychologically ‘subjective’ in 
the sense that he gives a central role to the idea of the Y as individual subject, while 
also presenting the theory as ‘objectivist’ in the sense explained in text to nn. 21—2. He 
also endorses, by implication, a Kantian approach to ethical theory, i.e. (in my terms) 
an ‘individualist’ rather than ‘participant’ one. This difference between us partly 
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theories may be able to make a contribution, of a kind, to contem- 


‘porary debate about the criteria of personhood and the methodology 
‘of this area of theory. But I base this view on the assumption that 


Stoic theory incorporates an 'objective-participant' conception of 
human nature, and that it should be compared with strands in con- 
temporary thinking that are at least partly analogous in this 
respect.?é 

In taking the view that I have about Greek theorizing about nor- 
mative human status and subjectivity, I have been influenced by a 
well-known article by Myles Burnyeat (1982). Burnyeat's subject is 
the relationship between Greek and modern theories of knowledge 
(epistemology) and not that of normative concepts; but his discus- 
sion carries important implications for my topic. Burnyeat's central 
claim is that Descartes's sceptical strategy goes further than that of 
any ancient type of scepticism, in calling into question the very exist- 
ence of the external world, as well as our ability to gain knowledge of 
this. Relatedly, Descartes's counter-move, that of arguing that the 
only secure basis of certain knowledge , namely that ‘I’ am a thinking 
thing (a self-conscious subject), cannot be paralleled in ancient 
thought either. More broadly, Burnyeat suggests that the familiar 
modern (post-Cartesian) contrast between an inner world of subjec- 
tive experience (to which we have privileged, authoritative access) 
and an external, objective world has no real equivalent in ancient 
thought." Even theories in which we might expect to find such a 
contrast, such as the 'Protagorean' relativism of the first part of 
Plato's Theaetetus (Tht.) or Pyrrhonian scepticism, are, in fact, 
‘realist’ or ‘objectivist’ in assuming that what is at issue is our 
knowledge of the ‘real’ world, and not our access to a distinct zone of 
subjective experience.? A more recent discussion by Stephen 
Everson, though qualifying some of the terms in which Burnyeat 
frames this thesis, reinforces the main contrast drawn by Burnyeat 


explains our different reading of Williams's philosophy. For Engberg-Pedersen, 
Williams is taken, like Nagel, as a representative of radical subjective-individualism 
(19902, 112-17, 127-9), whereas I have stressed the ‘participant’ dimension of 
Williams’s ethical thought, which is linked with his criticism of the ‘impersonality’ of 
Kantian ethical theory (e.g. 1.3 above, text to nn. 113-16, 120—5; 4.3, text to nn. 86—7). 
However, I have not denied the difference between his thinking and (e.g.) Platonic 
objectivism (4.5 above, text to nn. 162-8). 

% See below, 6.4 and 6.5, text to nn. 123-9, 138-44. 

7 Burnyeat (1982), 39-50. HA 

2 Burnyeat (1982), 26-9, 36-9; on Pl. Tht., see also n. 35 below. 
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between post-Cartesian theory and Greek scepticism (even in the 
most extreme versions of the latter).? Burnyeat's thesis, if accepted, 
helps to explain why Greek philosophical thinking about what it 
means to be normatively human, or ‘what each of us is’, is not (as I 
. argue) centred on the idea of the individual ‘I’ or subject (or the idea 


of a uniquely ‘first-personal’ viewpoint) in the way that much. 


modern theorizing about personhood is. There is lacking in Greek 


thought the conceptual framework and distinctions that would give ' 


the idea of the ‘I’ the kind of foundational role assumed in post- 
Cartesian thinking;” and it is partly for this reason that I am doubt- 


ful about the reading of the form and philosophical significance of. | 


Stoic theory offered by Engberg-Pedersen. 


Burnyeat's discussion has the additional value for this study of 


suggesting a response to a possible line of criticism of my approach 
(I outline the criticism and the response only in the most general 
terms). The kernel of the criticism is that my claim that Greek philo- 


sophy expresses an objective-participant, rather than a subjective- : 


individualist, conception of the person relies for its credibility on the 
fact that it focuses on a certain subdivision of Greek philosophers, 
namely Plato, Aristotle, and, to a lesser extent, Epicurüs and the 
: Stoics;??! and that a more comprehensive account would produce a 

different picture. It might be claimed, for instance, that the philo- 
sophers studied here represent only one side in a large-scale philo- 
sophical debate with complex cultural roots, namely the debate 
about the relationship between nomos ('law', ‘ethics’) and phusis 
('nature').? It would be possible to argue that we can discern in 
thinkers on the opposite side the elements of a contrastingly 
subjective-individualist framework of thinking (in psychology and 
ethics), and one which Plato especially sets out to confront. Elements 
in this opposing strand could include (1) the "Protagorean' relativism 
or subjectivism of the first part of Plato’s Theaetetus and (2) 
Antiphon's radical contrast between the constraints of law or public 
ethics and natural desires.” It could also include (3) a broader range 
of type of evidence from the fifth and fourth centuries, including the 
celebration in Thucydides’ account of Pericles’ funeral speech of a 

? Everson (19914), esp. 127-32, 141-7. 

9! See 1.1 above, text to nn. 17-19. 

31 On the basis for this selection, see Introd., n. 50. 

32 On this debate, see e.g. Guthrie (1969), ch. 4; Kerferd (1981b), ch. 10. 

3 On (1), see e.g. Burnyeat (1990), 7-31, 39-42; on (2) see Guthrie (1969), 107-15, 
and.refs. in n. 36 below. 
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type of (Athenian) mode of social life that allows its citizens to live 


‘as they please’ (xa6' :j8ovijv) in their private affairs at least." A 
' corresponding claim would be that Socrates' principal targets in the 
Gorgias and Republic 1, Callicles and Thrasymachus, together with, 


for instance, the democratic psycho-ethical type in R. 8-9, constitute 
exemplars of an ethically subjective-individualist standpoint that 
Plato is concerned to undermine. On this view, the situation in fifth- 
and fourth-century Athens, at any rate, would be much more like the 
modern situation, as described here: that is, a combination of differ- 
ent conceptions of personality, including subjective-individualist 
and objective-participant strands. 

I accept wholly one of the implications of this line of criticism: that 
a fuller, and more culturally diverse, picture of Greek thinking than I 
can offer here would provide a more fine-grained account of the con- 
ceptions of personality, and one that would bring out out more 
clearly areas of debate and disagreement. On the other hand, 
although the picture sketched in the previous paragraph may seem 
plausible at first glance, 1 am doubtful that it can be sustained in 
detail in a way that would bear on the substance of my claims. For 
one thing, there is room for argument about whether any one of the 
types of evidence can yield the required reading. I have already 
noted Burnyeat's distinction between the 'Protagorean' subjectivism 
or relativism of the Theaetetus and the more thoroughgoing form of 
Cartesian subjectivism that can be seen, in turn, as underlying the 
radical subjective-individualism of modern thinkers such as Nagel.” 
Also, according to at least one recent account, Antiphon's apparently 
‘immoralist’ text is rather to be read as a complaint about the 
ineffectiveness of systems of justice to protect the victims of wrong- 
doing.” The extent to which Pericles’ funeral speech accommodates 
anything resembling a subjective-individualist viewpoint (alongside 
its explicit and emphatic communitarianism) is questionable.” 


% Thuc. 2. 37. 2-3. Other possible evidence includes Aristophanes, Frogs 1475, 
based on E. fr. 19 (see Dover (1993) ad loc.). 

** See text to nn. 28 above. Also, in (1982), 25, Burnyeat stresses that the relativism 
presented in Tht. 151e-157b is ‘a dialectical construction’ (i.e. Plato’s analysis of the 
implications of combined Protagoreanism and Heraclitianism) and not a position that 
any Greek thinker ever propounded as his own; see further Burnyeat (1990), 7-19. 

** Saunders (1977-8); for discussion of this view, see Furley (1981), 90-1; Kerferd 
(1981b), 115-17. f f 

9 Thuc. 2. 37. 2-3 needs to be taken together with 2. 40. 2. See further Farrar 
(1988), 28—9, 162—3, 186. Another type of evidence relevant to this question, contem- 
porary reactions to Alcibiades, and to (what we see as) his ‘individualism’, is analysed 
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Although it is clear that certain pervasive strands in the nomos—phusis 
debate were seen at the time as connected lines of thought,” I know 
of no ancient text that brings together evidence such as that listed 
here and presents it as an expression of a subjective-individualist 
strand. Indeed, much of the material for the ‘immoralist’ strand in 
the debate (including that drawn from Plato's dialogues) lends itself 
more naturally to a contrary interpretation from that required by this 


view. What is presupposed is that there is some relatively deter- : 


minate (shared) human ‘nature’ (phusis), or some way of life that 
anyone (if freed from legal or social constraints) would choose, rather 
than that each individual, as a unique locus of subjectivity, is 
naturally disposed to choose a distinctively individual way of life. 
Although much more argument would be needed to support my 
reading of this evidence, I think that enough has been said to suggest 
that it is potentially defensible against this line of criticism. 


6.3 CRITERIA OF PERSONHOOD (2): 'sECOND- 
ORDER' PSYCHOLOGICAL FUNCTIONS 


I have suggested that one key criterion of personhood in (much) 
modern theorizing about personhood (being an ‘I’, an individual 
centre of subjectivity) does not play a significant role in Greek think- 
ing about normative humanity. More precisely, I think that this 
criterion does not serve as an effective starting-point, or ‘bridge- 
head', in seeking to engage with dialogue with Greek thinking on 
normative concepts of the relevant type.“ My discussion has, so far, 
been negative, except in so far as it has helped to substantiate the 
approach followed elsewhere in this book, that of analysing Greek 
psychological thinking in ‘objective’ (non-subject-centred) terms, 
such as those of the interplay between parts or functions. As regards 


thoroughly in Gribble (1994), in a way that, I think, bears out my claims about the per- 
vasively 'objective-participant' character of Greek ethical thinking. 


8 e.g. the combination of (1) the naturalistic rejection of a traditional religious 
world-view; (2) the denial that ethics has an objective foundation; (3) the rejection of 
conventional ethical norms; this combination is ascribed to 'Socrates' in Aristophanes" 
po to the supporters of ‘nature’ in Pl. Lg. 889a—890a; see e.g. Guthrie (1969), 
114-16. 

? See e.g. Pl. Grg. 482e-484c, 491e-492c, R. 343b-344c; for the claim that the 
psycho-ethical types of R. 8-9, including the democratic type, are not presented as 
making 'individualistic' choices, see 4.2 above, n. 63. — 

® See 6.2 above, text to n. 5. 
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the second key criterion discussed here, the possession of 'second- 


` order’ psychological functions, there are grounds, in my view, for a 


rather more positive conclusion. However, the modern theory taken 
here as exemplifying this criterion (a celebrated article by Harry 
Frankfurt (1971)), presents it in a form which, I suggest, is informed 
by subjective-individualist thinking. Therefore, correlating Frank- 
furt's account with the thinking about second-order functions stated 
or implied in Greek sources helps to define, by contrast, what is 
involved in an objective-participant version of this criterion. 

Frankfurt denies that his criteria of personhood are to be regarded 
as confined to human beings as such. None the less, he presents his 
criteria as ‘designed to capture those attributes which are the subject 
of our most humane concerns with ourselves and the source of what 
we regard as most important and problematical in our lives' (p. 6). 
He also describes the problem of defining personhood as being 'that 
of understanding what we ourselves essentially are’ (ibid.). In effect, 
he treats 'persons' as constituting the subdivision of human beings 
who realize the essentially human qualities; in this respect, his 
theory is broadly comparable with Greek thinking of the type con- 
sidered here.” 


Human beings are not alone in having desires and motives, or in making 
choices . . . It seems to be peculiarly characteristic of humans, however, that 
they are able to form what I call ‘second-order’ desires . . . Besides wanting 
and choosing and being moved fo do this or that, men may also want to have 
(or not to have) certain desires and motives. They are capable of wanting to 
be different, in their preferences and purposes, from what they are. (6-7) 


In specifying his criteria for personhood, Frankfurt gives a special 
meaning to the term ‘will’, reserving it for those first-order desires 
which are effective in leading to action (8). The ‘person’, for Frank- 
furt, is someone who not only has second-order desires (desires 
about his desires); he is also someone who ‘wants a certain [first- 
order] desire to be his will’ (10). Human beings who have first-order - 
but no second-order desires about their will are classified by Frank- 
furt as sub-persons or ^wantons' (11-14). On the basis of these dis- 
tinctions, Frankfurt offers a revised account of the idea of freedom of 


“ See 6.2 above, text to n. 7. Sorabji (1993) brings out how far the modern debate 
whether non-human animals can count as ‘persons’ is prefigured in Greek thought; 
see also Gill (1990d ), 4-8. But I focus here, in Greek thinking, on the question of which 
qualities make human beings ‘essentially’ human (or ‘divine’, in the way that human 
beings can be); see further 6.4—5 below. : 
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the will, which has often been taken in modern thinking as a distinc- 
tive characteristic of human beings (or of ‘persons’ ).” For Frankfurt, 
someone has freedom of the will if 'he is free to will what he wants to 
will, or to have the will he wants' (15). Although freedom of the will, 
in this sense, is associated by Frankfurt with the idea of personhood, 
it is clear that not all 'persons', in Frankfurt's sense, let alone all 
human beings, have this freedom (or at least, do not have it con- 


sistently). The crucial criterion of personhood for Frankfurt is that of 


having desires about one's will at all, whether or not these (second- 
order) desires are effective in determining the will in question (10—- 
11, 14-20.) 

I consider later the pattern of thinking that underlies Frankfurt's 
definition of personhood.? But I take up, first, the question how far 
this account corresponds with Greek philosophical characterizations 
of distinctively human psychological functions. 1 have noted already 
certain Aristotelian and Stoic comments on these (typically, dis- 
tinguishing the functions of human from non-human animals), and I 
begin with these. The features are, broadly speaking: the capacity for 
rationality (including having beliefs and inferential reasoning), the 
use of language, sociability (in familial and communal life), tlie 
desire and capacity to search for knowledge of the truth, and (in 


Stoic thinking) the capacity to recognize the order and regularity of |. 


nature.“ 

Although these characteristics arë sometimes cited separately, it 
is clear that they are conceived as forming an interconnected set. I 
have noted already the connections seen in these theories between 
having propositional attitudes (such as, believing that something is 
the case), inferential reasoning, and the use of language. In essence, 
the distinctively human capacity for reasoning (conceptualization 
and inference), as structured in language, is seen as enabling pro- 
positional attitudes which involve conceptualization and inference, 
such as the belief that x is y. It is possible also to see connections 
between these characteristics and the capacity for (certain kinds of) 
sociability. For instance, Aristotle marks a connection between 
belief (doxa), conviction or persuasion (pistis), that is, "having been 


® See further 6.6 below, text to nn. 148-9. 

55 See text to nn. 62-7 below. ; 

% See 1.2 above, text to nn. 70—6; and Gill (1991); also 5.5 above, text to nn. 220-4. 
See also refs. in nn. 46-7 below. 

55 1.2 above, text to nn. 70—6; Gill (1991), 180-3, 186-91. 
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persuaded’, and rationality (logos). ‘Having been persuaded’ 
(wéecoGa:) implies the existence of a social group of language- 
using animals capable of having propositional attitudes and of com- 
municating these to each other.“ It is plausible also to see the 
(distinctive kinds of) sociability ascribed to human beings in both 
Aristotelian and Stoic texts as constituting the expression of these 
capacities (among others) in structured forms of interpersonal and 
communal life." It is also plausible to see the capacities for con- 
ceptualization, inference, propositional attitudes, language-use, and 
structured associativeness, as constituting the prerequisites for 
proper expression of the desire and capacity to understand the 
nature of reality, which both theories present as distinctively 
human features.” Indeed, as I have indicated already and argue 
further later, it is interconnections of this type, which can be found 
in other aspects of Greek thought, that help to validate my general 
claim that Greek thinking is objective-participant in the picture 
offered of human characteristics.” 

On the face of it, this nexus of characteristics does not offer any 
obvious analogue for Frankfurt's idea that the possession of 'second- 
order' desires about one's (effective) first-order desires constitutes 
the crucial mark of personhood and of essentially human capacities. 
However, at various points in this book, I have suggested that a key 
feature of Greek thinking, both in its poetic and philosophical forms, 
is the idea that human beings are capable, in principle, of both first- 
order and second-order reasoning. I begin by summarizing certain 
aspects of this idea, referring especially to Homeric and Platonic 
versions, to provide the basis for marking salient similarities with, 
and differences from, Frankfurt's account. 

In analysing the thought-patterns of the Homeric deliberative 
monologues in Chapter 1, I suggested that these could be interpreted 
helpfully by reference to Aristotelian and Stoic models of practical 
reasoning and ethical motivation. The monologues can be seen as 

% Arist. DA 428*19-24; see further Gill (1991), 180, and Sorabji (1993), 36-7, who 
thinks that Aristotle has primarily in mind self- persuasion, as a result of internalized 
dialogue. 

9 e.g. Arist. NE 1097*8—11, the human race is ‘naturally adapted to live in a polis’ 
(phusei politikon); Cic. Fin. 3. 63-4( LS s7F(2-3)) taken with 5.5 above, text to 
nn. 220-6. i 

35 e.g. Arist. Metaph. 1.1 esp. 980'21—7, NE 1177*26-1178'7, taken with Lear 
(1988), 1-14; LS 54H(1), N, 63E (5-6). 


9 5.5 above, text to nn. 220—6; below text to nn. 53—9, 68-71; 6.4 text to nn. 84-90; 
6.5, text to nn. 122-9; 6.7, text to nn. 215-35. 
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displaying, for instance, means-end or rule-case inferential reason- 
ing, or (in Stoic terms) ‘assent’ to ‘impressions’ which have proposi- 
tional content. In either model, a crucial motivating role is played by 
certain value-laden propositions of the type, ‘this act (or this type of 
act) is good’, which serve, for instance, as the goal of means—end 


reasoning or the object of 'assent'.? In those Iliadic monologues: © 


which express good ethical motivation, I suggested that the primary 


goal of practical reasoning in battle is that of acting honourably (and ` 


avoiding dishonourable acts). I took the conclusion of Odysseus' 
monologue as a clear expression of this goal, and of its motivating 
force: ‘I know that it is cowards who leave the fight, but whoever is 
to be best in battle must stand his ground strongly, whether he is hit 
or hits someone else. Practical reasoning of this type, determining 
the basis for action in a specific case, can be classed as 'first-order' 
reasoning. 

‘Second-order’ reasoning can be classed as reflection about the 


goals (or rules, or general propositions) which are operative in first- - 


order reasoning. In the Iliad, I took both Sarpedon's speech and 
Achilles' as constituting examples of such reasoning. To judge from 
these examples, the typical form of Homeric reflective reasoning is 
that of correlating the goal or rule in question with a certain type of 
social bond (for instance, that of chieftain-chieftain or chieftain- 
people relationships). A further element, present in different ways in 
both speeches, is the presentation of this type of social bond as a 
worthwhile form for a human life to take. In Sarpedon's case, this 
pattern is straightforwardly represented. In Achilles' case, there is 
an apparent denial of the kind of general proposition that is pre- 
sented as motivating Odysseus, and of the idea that the form of 
social bond associated with this proposition constitutes a worth- 


while human life. But, as I have argued, Achilles’ speech is more : 


appropriately taken as a bitter denunciation of the abuse of this kind 
of bond by Agamemnon; it is one which, by implication, also 
endorses the validity of this kind of bond as a worthwhile form of 
human life.” 

In Greek philosophy, I have discussed the relationship between 
first- and second-order reasoning especially in connection with the 
educational programme and psychological theory of Plato's Republic. 

90 1.2 above, text to nn. 77-97. 


5. 1,2 above, text to nn. 83—4; 1.3 above, text to nn. 144—59. 
32 See above 2.6, text to nn. 123-35; 2.8, text to nn. 187-94. 
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On the account of Plato's psychological theory presented here, as in 


the Homeric model, (adult) human motivation is presented as 
‘informed by beliefs and reasoning. In all human beings, the reason- 


ing part does its job of ‘taking care of’ the psyche as a whole in the 
sense that it engages in (first-order) practical reasoning in the light of 
certain general, action-guiding ideas, which shape aspirations and 
desires. For instance, the well-trained auxiliary will enter battle with 
a firm grasp of the belief that 'death is not terrible' (a belief which 
could have been expressed in the words of Odysseus cited earlier), a 
belief which has been 'internalized' in a way that decisively shapes 
aspirations and desires.” Plato's theory also stresses more—or more 
explicitly—than Homer's the thought that all (adult) human beings 
also engage in second-order, reflective reasoning, of the type dis- 
played in R. 8-9. As in the Homeric pattern, such reasoning is pre- 
sented as a 'choice of lives' in that the figures see a certain set of 
goals and pattern of relationships as constituting a worthwhile 
human life. As in the Homeric model, such second-order reasoning 
is presented as validating or invalidating the general beliefs (such as 
Odysseus') which inform first-order reasoning. The general view 
taken about what is and is not desirable shapes in this way the 
operation of occurrent aspirations and desires in first-order reason- 
ing.” - 

Where the Platonic picture, arguably, differs from the Homeric is 
in the sharp differentiation between the normative (‘reason-ruled’) 
version of this pattern and the defective (‘unreasonable’) version. 
What is involved is not, despite initial appearances, simply the rela- 
tionship between 'parts' with highly determinate functions. A key 
point of the argument is that the way in which the parts fulfil their 
functions is crucially affected by the overall pattern of action-guiding 
beliefs; and this point underlies the idea that different types of 
person are ‘ruled’ by different parts.? The normative, ‘reason-ruled’, 
person is one whose first-order reasoning is informed by true beliefs, 
such as that 'death is not terrible', rather than false ones. Such 
beliefs need to be substantiated by (properly conducted) second- 
order reasoning, that is, dialectic; but, as I have stressed, the 

533 See above, 4.2, text to nn. 35-47; 4.4, text to nn. 92-105; 4.6, text to nn. 195-205. 

* See 4.2 above, text to nn. 54-63 (on the link with the poetic ‘choice of lives’ 
theme, see refs. in n. 62). The fact that the long-term 'choice of life' shapes occurrent 
(short-term) aspirations and desires is especially clear in R. 553d1—7; see also 550a-b, 


559d-561e. 
55 See refs. in n. 54 above. 
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programme of the Republic implies a more complex and stringent set 
of conditions. What is required is both an upbringing in a community 
shaped by such true beliefs and-properly conducted dialectic among 
participants who have made these beliefs part of their character.” A 
further complication is that second-order reasoning, even under 


these conditions, is presented as reshaping (while not invalidating . 


completely) the action-guiding beliefs which inform first-order 
reasoning in a reason-ruled community. As I suggested, this further 
feature (which can be paralleled in other Greek theories) allocates to 
(properly grounded) second-order reasoning a role which goes 
beyond that allocated to this in the Homeric and tragic models.” 


This summary of certain features of Greek thinking provides the 


starting-point for a comparison with Frankfurt's account of person- 
hood. An obvious difference is that Frankfurt's theory is framed in 
terms of ‘desires’ (first- and second-order) and ‘will’ rather than 
types of ‘reasoning’. But this difference is not, on its own, decisive, 


since Frankfurt's understanding of ‘desires’ clearly accommodates a. 


role for belief and reasoning, and the Greek understanding of the 
role of beliefs and reasoning is that they shape motivation (‘desires’, 
for Frankfurt). If we lay this difference aside, the obvious common 
element is that both Frankfurt’s model and the Greek ones present 
second-order functions (desires or reasoning) as a key feature in dis- 
tinctively human psychology. For Frankfurt, it is the key feature. 
This is not true, without qualification, in the Greek models, but it is, 
certainly, a key feature of human capacities in the Homeric, Platonic, 
and other versions. Also, the Greek versions give scope for the idea 
that second-order functions do, and should, decisively inform first- 
order functions, an idea which is central to Frankfurt's model.” 
However, to press further the significant areas of difference, we 


need to fasten on the points which I have taken as differentiating the 


subjective-individualist from the objective-participant conceptions 
of personality. An evident difference between Frankfurt's and the 
Greek models is that Frankfurt couches his theory in individual 
terms whereas the Greek models presuppose engagement with an 
(ethical and dialectical) community: Is this difference important? I 

% See above 4.5, text to nn. 138-56; 4.6, text to nn. 189-205. 

7 See above 4.6, text to nn. 206-25; 246-9; 4.7, text to nn. 259-67, 290-2; also 5.6, 
text to nn. 275-91; 5.7, text to nn. 325-64. E 

* On Frankfurt, see text to n. 42 above; on the Platonic pattern, see text to nn. 53-4 
above. 

9 See Frankfurt (1971), 8-14; on Plato, see refs. in nn. 54, 57 above. 
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think that it is, and that pursuing this point can serve to highlight the 


differing conceptual frameworks involved. One way of opening up 
this issue is to ask why Frankfurt attaches such a crucial role to 
- second-order desires, desires about one's desires. I think that Frank- 


furt's account can be seen as a way of encapsulating, in a less meta- 
physically ‘loaded’ form, some of the leading themes of 
post-Cartesian and post-Kantian thought about personhood; and 
that the great interest that his theory has aroused derives in part 
from this fact.” 

For instance, Frankfurt’s theory presupposes the capacity for self- 
awareness that has often been taken as central in post-Cartesian 
thinking, a point signalled in his description of the possession of 
second-order desires as ‘the capacity for reflective self-evaluation’ 
(p. 7, my italics). There is room for argument about precisely how 
much (and what form) of the post-Cartesian concept of personal 
identity Frankfurt’s theory requires. Adam Morton argues that, for 
Frankfurt’s account to provide a fully intelligible theory of person- 
hood, we need to supply the idea that ‘I’ am a continuing individual 
subject, with first-personal memory, and a sense of my desires as 
mine (belonging to the T as so understood). Whether or not we 
accept Morton’s claims about this, Frankfurt’s assumption that 
second-order desires) have a special status in defining ‘persons’ does 
seem to presuppose the importance attached to functions involving 
self-awareness (in this case, desires about my desires) in post- 
Cartesian thought.” 

Frankfurt’s theory can also be seen as presupposing the idea that 
the ability for ‘autonomy’ (in some sense) is criterial of ‘persons’. As 
we have seen, Kant conceives autonomy as the capacity to detach 
oneself from one’s existing desires and inclinations and to legislate 
for oneself rules which have overriding force (which are effective in 


6° For some contemporary philosophical responses to his theory, see refs. in nn. 61— 
2, 65-6. 

9^ More precisely, Morton's claim is that Frankfurt's definition does not provide the 
basis for a species-neutral (universal) account of personhood because, if the definition 
is to be fully intelligible to us human beings, we need to supply these further, 'T- 
centred, ideas: see Morton (1990), esp. 54-9. 

62 On self-consciousness and the post-Cartesian model of personhood, see 1.1 
above, text to nn. 17~19. This point is not negated by the fact that Frankfurt’s idea of 
second-order desires can be translated into other psychological terms; see e.g. Dennett 
(1976), 192-3, who translates it into functionalist terms (see 3.2 above, text to nn. 35- 
40) and, in so doing, situates it in a different conceptual framework. 
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determining action)? Frankfurt's idea of the capacity to have 
second-order desires which determine one’s effective first-order 
desires (one's ‘will’, in Frankfurt’s sense) can be taken as a version of 
Kantian autonomy. Also, Kant's understanding of freedom of the 
will as the ability to exercise 'autonomy', in this sense, may underlie 


Frankfurt's conception of freedom of the will as that of being 'free to. 
will what [one] wants to will', that is, to make one's second-order 


desires effective in action.“ : 
However, Frankfurt's position reflects a post-Kantian, rather than 

Kantian, conception of autonomy in a way that comes out in this 

comment: : ' 


I do not mean to suggest that a person's second-order volitions necessarily 
manifest a moral stance on his part towards his first-order desires ... a 
person may be capricious and irresponsible in forming his second-order 
volitions and give no serious consideration to what is at stake. Second-order 
volitions express evaluations only in the sense that they are preferences. 


There is no essential restriction on the kind of basis, if any, upon which they : 


are formed. ((1971), 13 n. 6, his italics) 


This comment expresses, in a weaker and less theorized form, 
Sartre's idea that all moral choices are grounded in an act of radical 
choice (the choice to regard a given act as a morally binding one), 
and that it is the process of (self-conscious) choice, not the character 
of the act, that gives it ethical weight.© To put the point differently, 
Frankfurt's validation of amy second-order desires presupposes 
(without arguing for) a ‘subjective-individualist’ conception of auto- 
nomy. It is unsurprising, then, that this aspect of his thinking has 
aroused criticism from modern thinkers such as Charles Taylor and 


Gabriele Taylor, who write from (what I am calling) a more 


‘objective-participant’ ethical standpoint. 


§ On Kant, see above 1.1, text to nn. 26-30; 4.2, text to nn. 9-12; on the links 
between Frankfurt’s theory and the idea of autonomy (including Kantian autonomy), 
see Morton (1990), 42-3. 

On Kant's idea of freedom of the will, see 6.6 below, text to nn. 150—2; see Frank- 
furt (1971), 14—20, esp. 15, cited in text to n. 42 above. 

55 On Sartre, see e.g. Kerner (1990), 149-67, Dilman (1991); on Frankfurt's theory 
as expressing a version of Sartre's (or Nietzsche's) position, in which values are taken 
to depend on radical, i.e. externally ungrounded, choice, see C. Taylor (1976), 289-94, 
(1977), 117-23. 

55 They have two main criticisms: (1) that Frankfurt's account of ‘evaluation’ is 
insubstantial even considered in relation to the individual agent (it lacks the idea that 
an agent chooses to live a certain kind of life, i.e. he carries out 'strong evaluations' (C. 
Taylor) or aims at ‘integrity’ or ‘wholeness of life’ (G. Taylor)); (2) that Frankfurt gives 
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These points bear out the suggestion made earlier (text to n. 60 


above), that Frankfurt's definition of personhood is informed by 
` some of the features of post-Cartesian and post-Kantian thought 


that contribute to the subjective-individualist conception of the 
person. Although the criteria of having second-order desires is not 
explicitly subjective (centred on the notion of the ‘I’ as subject) or 
explicitly linked with the notion of autonomy (a notion which I am 
taking as characteristically ‘individualist’), the force of Frankfurt's 
definition can be seen as deriving from those key subjective- 
individualist themes. In the case of the Greek models outlined 
earlier (text to nn. 50—7 above), the second-order functions are situ- 
ated in a framework which combines an ‘objective’ (non-subject- 
centred) psychological model with a 'participant' ethical model, 
and, in the case of Plato at least, an ‘objectivist’ approach to ethics 
and ethical psychology.” Although both Homer and Plato seem to 
regard second-order reasoning as a pervasive capacity of adult 
human beings (and attach some value to some second-order reason- 
ing), they do so in a way that reflects this different framework of 
thinking. 

Thus, in Homeric thinking (by implication, at least), value is 
attached not to second-order reasoning as such but rather to that 
second-order reasoning which is derived validly from the action- 
guiding principles recognized in the first-order (practical) reasoning 
of the person's ethical community. To say this is not to say that 
Homeric second-order reasoning constitutes simply a restatement of 
those principles. As indicated earlier, it involves correlating those 
principles with a certain type of social bond, and conceiving that 
type of bond as a worthwhile form of human life. As Achilles' speech 
in Iliad 9 brings out, such reasoning may involve a kind of interroga- 
tion, or rethinking, of the relationship between action-guiding prin- 
ciples, social bond, and form of human life. But, as I argued, his 
interrogation is partial not total; his second-order reasoning is 
derived ultimately from the principles that shape his mode of shared 
no attention to the idea that evaluation has grounds (e.g. in interpersonal or communal 
relationships, developed over the course of a life). See C. Taylor (1976), 281-8, (1977), 
103-10 and refs. in n. 65 above; G. Taylor (1985), 111-20. On C. Taylor and G. Taylor 


as contributors, at least by implication, to an 'objective-participant' ethical approach, 
see above, 1.3, text to nn. 118-19; 2.5, text to n. 106. 


9 On ‘objective’ and 'objectivist', in these senses, see Introd., text to n. 30; on the 
extent to which Homeric ethical thought, like Platonic, may be considered ‘objectivist’, 
in this respect, see 4.7 above, text to nn. 275-8. 
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life (the ethics of chieftainly reciprocity). Hence, this speech does 
not express the thought that the very process of second-order reason- 
ing has inherent value, regardless of the way that such reasoning is 
grounded (an idea implied in Frankfurt’s theory). To rephrase the 
point, although (adult) human beings are conceived as being charac- 


teristically capable of second-order reasoning, and such reasoning,- 


when grounded properly, is seen as capable of defining the nature of 


a worthwhile human life, the capacity for second-order reasoning, | 


regardless of its quality or validity, is not presented, even by implica- 
tion, as making someone (normatively) ‘human’. 

The preconditions of valid second-order reasoning ‘in Plato’ s 
Republic, outlined earlier, can be seen as a theorized version of this 
Homeric pattern. These preconditions are: (1) that second-order 
reasoning should be grounded in the principles shaping first-order 
reasoning in one's ethical community; and (2) that such second- 
order reasoning should constitute properly conducted dialectic. 


However, there is the further precondition (3) that the first-order - 


principles must be themselves validated by properly grounded and 
conducted dialectic.” An additional factor is that such dialectic, even 
when both grounded in, and serving to validate, the principles of 
: pre-dialectical virtue, can create motivation which is in partial con- 
flict with these principles, as in the attitude of the philosopher-rulers 
towards re-entering the cave." However, even the latter two points; 
which give special value to cerfain kinds of second-order reasoning, 
constitute a framework of thinking which is significantly different 
from that which leads Frankfurt to give inherent value to any 
second-order reasoning, in so far as he takes the capacity for such 
reasoning as sufficient to constitute (normative) personhood. 


Although second-order reasoning has a special place for Plato in 


making someone (normatively) ‘human’ in the full sense or ‘divine’, 
in the way that human beings can be (6.6, text to nn. 184—6), this 
special place depends on the realization of the conditions just out- 
lined; and these conditions derive from the objectivist-participant 
character of the framework of thinking involved. 


$8 See text to n. 52 above; and for the contrasting view that Achilles’ interrogation is 
total, and expresses (Sartrean or Nietzschean) 'radical' choice, see 2.5 above, text to 
nn. 98-111. 

5 See text to nn. 65-6 above. 

7 See 4.5 above, esp. text to nn. 172-3, summarized in text to n. 56 above. 

7t See 4.6 above, esp. text to nn. 226-58, and refs. in n. 57 above. 
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. 6.4 METHODOLOGY OF THEORIES OF PERSONHOOD 


AND HUMAN NATURE 


I turn now from the question of criteria of normative concepts such 
as ‘personhood’ and ‘human nature’ to that of the methodology used 
to define and apply such criteria. As becomes clear, these two ques- 
tions are closely interconnected. A central theme of my discussion is 
that Greek philosophical thinking about what it means to be norma- 
tively 'human', 'divine', or ^what each of us is' exemplifies a form of 
objective-participant thinking on this topic which can be explicated 
by reference to contemporary debate, even though Greek thinking is 
not identical with any one modern approach. The question of the 
proper methodology for discussing concepts such as personhood 
and human nature is a subject of considerable dispute in modern 
philosophy. I start by outlining three types of position in this debate. 
The key question underlying these positions, and much of the whole 
current debate, is this: what, if anything, can legitimate one con- 
ception of personhood or human nature rather than another?” 

In Chapter 1, I cited Kathleen Wilkes as a critic of the post- 
Cartesian strand in modern thinking about personhood and personal 
identity (1.2, text to nn. 38-46). Her criticisms bear both on the 
criteria used to define personal identity and on the methodology 
used in the application of these criteria. As regards criteria, she is 
critical of the definition of personal identity by reference to the idea 
of the ‘T’-centred subject rather than to the kinds of inner cohesion 
and conflict which are found in ‘real people’ (human beings as 
objects of scientific psychological enquiry). As regards methodology, 
she is critical of the widespread practice of determining the locus of 
personal identity by arguments based on intuitions about where T 
am. This approach is sometimes couched in the form of 'thought- 
experiments' (such as brain transplants or the 'teletransportation' of 
brains) which are designed to explicate, or to modify, our intuitions 
about who ‘I’ am. These thought-experiments are used to ask ques- 
tions such as this: when my brain goes to a new body (or to a vat of 


72 This question is posed in a particularly stark form by Rorty (1990), who claims, in 
effect, that there is no basis in current philosophical discussion for legitimating one 
concept of personhood rather than another, and, therefore, that the presentation of 
this notion as a single, determinate category is spurious. On the question whether the 
concept of ‘human nature’ has a useful role to play in contemporary ethical theory, see 
e.g. Diamond (1991) and McNaughton (1991). 
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chemical preservative), do ‘I’ go with the brain (as ‘subject’, or as 
locus of continuing psychological life) or stay with the body, the 
normal context of my animal (human) nature?? In Wilkes's view, 
such procedures are doubly flawed. They are based, as indicated, on 
the (post-Cartesian) idea of the person as ‘I’-centred subject, which 


Wilkes thinks is derived from a philosophically dubious understand- `- ` 


ing of human psychology. Also they direct our attention to sub- 
jective intuitions about hypothetical situations in which normal 
categories do not apply fully rather than to sources of empirical 
(ideally, scientific) evidence about human psychological 'identity' 
and disunity."* : 


A different set of criticisms have also been noted from the start of | 


this book, and have helped to shape much of the argument of 
Chapters 4 and 5. These come from the modern thinkers that I have 
taken as being, in different ways, exemplary of the ‘participant’ 
approach to ethics: MacIntyre and Williams. The core of their case is 
that, if general notions such as ‘person’ and ‘human nature’ have 
any efficacy in ethical life and theory, this is so only because, and in 
so far as, these notions depend on, and articulate, beliefs that are 
already part of the fabric of interpersonal and communal life, or of 
the 'tradition' which this generates. Correspondingly, these thinkers 
are sceptical of the claim that such general notions can play an 
'Archimedean' role in ethical life and theory, either in drawing 
immoralists into ethical life or in revising conventional ethical cate- 
gories and. practices. Their scepticism is directed especially at 
Kantian and post-Kantian ethical theory, in which the key norm is 
that of the (individual) rational agent, but also, for . instance, 
Utilitarian theories in which the idea of 'person' is sometimes 
allocated this ‘Archimedean’ role.” 

These two positions can be taken as representing a psycho- 
logically objective (non-subject-centred) position and an ethically 
participant one, respectively; and both of these are relevant to the 
approach to normative concepts which, I think, is present in the 
Greek theories. But there is a third position which is closer still to the 
kind of combination that I see in the Greek theories. The nature of 

7 Such thought-experiments are used extensively by e.g. Parfit (1984), chs. 10-13. 

^ Wilkes (1988), passim; for responses to these claims, see e.g. Cockburn (1991), 
117—22, 138-41, 147—51, 153-4, 213-14. ] 

7 See Introd., text to nn. 23-4; 4.5, text to nn. 162-70; 5.3, text to nn. 68-74. 


Targets of their criticism include Rawls (1971), Tooley (1983), Parfit (1984), part 5; on 
these see e.g. Williams (1985), 75—81, 114-15. 
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this position, and of the issue concerned, needs to be defined care- 
fully. This issue is not identical with (though it is related to) a major 


` question of current debate: whether the concept of ‘person’ is neces- 
-sarily specific to human beings or whether it can and should be 


defined in a way that is neutral between animal species and other 
kinds of being.” The issue that I have in view is rather this: whether 
or not, in defining normative concepts such as 'person', we neces- 
sarily do, and should, draw on our own (distinctively human) 
psychological and ethical experience and understanding." 

On the latter issue, of special interest for my purposes is an essay 
by David Wiggins/? which has two related theses. One is that we 
cannot give any determinate content to our notion of person without 
drawing on ‘our understanding of “human being" and our empirical 
notions of what a human being is' (p. 60). The other is that it is 
possible (though difficult) to hold ‘in a single focus’ three different 
ideas of what it is to be a person, namely: '(1) as an object of bio- 
logical, anatomical, and neurophysical inquiry; (2) as a subject of 
consciousness; and (3) as a locus of all sorts of moral attributes and 
the source or conceptual origin of all value. The feature of 
Wiggins's argument that concerns me most is the connection that he 
makes between our life as practical interactive agents and our 
framing of normative concepts. He argues that the three ideas of 
‘person’ just stated'are intelligible to us because, and in so far as, we 
deploy (or at least presuppose) them in the process of interacting 
with, and making sense of, other human beings. Correspondingly, it 
is worthwhile for us, as reflective thinkers, to try to hold these ideas 
^in a single focus' (as far as possible) because, in our practical life, we 
are capable of treating others as 'persons' in the three relevant 
senses, and of doing so in an interconnected way (pp. 70, 72). 
Wiggins specifically rules out any attempt to draw up a definitive set 
of psychological criteria of personhood which can be used to deter- 
mine what is valuable in non-human as well as human forms of life. 


76 On this issue see e.g. Dennett (1976), Davidson (1985b), Jeffrey (1985), Cherry 
(1991); and, on the equivalent ancient debate, Sorabji (1993). 

7 [n Gill (1990d), 5-12, 17, these two issues should have been distinguished more 
clearly than they are. 

78 Wiggins (1987), based on Wiggins (1980c), ch. 6. The discussion in text to nn. 78— 
80 below is an abbreviated version of Gill (1990c), 156-8. 

79 Wiggins (1987), 56, adapted. The second idea (‘subject of consciousness’) is not, 
on the view presented in 6.2 above, a key idea in Greek thought: what is relevant is 
rather the methodology outlined in text to n. 80 below. 
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Even if the concept of ‘person’ is not coextensive with that of ‘human 
being’, personhood is something which we (as human beings) 
recognize—and only recognize—in creatures of our own kind; whom 
we can genuinely 'interpret' as persons in the physical, psycho- 
logical, and moral sense.” 

A further relevant feature of Wiggins’s discussion is his recogni- 
tion that, for an account of personhood to be convincing, some 


answering chord must be struck in the psycho-physical and ethical: 


experience and understanding of the person concerned. The aim is 
not to initiate the process of inducing oneself (or someone else) to see 
someone as a person (or as a human being who is also a person), but 
to advance this process, by articulating the kinds of thinking that 
inform this view. This point comes out clearly in the following quo- 
tation, in which Wiggins seems both to be commenting on his own 
attempt to correlate the concepts of person and human being and on 
the way in which we (moderns) generally do so: 


We reach these marks of the person not by an unprincipled transcription of 


all the marks of being a human being no matter what, but by letting our con- 
ception of human being and our conception of person come together so that 
each will supply the conceptual lacunae in the other. Our grasp of what it is 
to be a person gives matter and substance to our conception of persons... 


while our conception of persons, and our apprehension of persons as sub- :.: 


jects of consciousness and objects of reciprocity and interpretation, is what 
directs and animates our search for those marks of human beings in virtue of 
which we have to see them as the bearers and sources of value. (1987, 74) 


A similar approach to that of Wiggins is also taken by Peter Smith, 
for instance. Smith is sceptical of the idea that we can define the 
notion of ‘person’ in a way that does not depend on our own experi- 

' ence and understanding of what is essential to us as human beings. 
He argues that we should, therefore, operate with the norm of 
‘human person’, defined not by a set of determinate characteristics 
but rather by the ‘right relation’, which makes a person ‘one of us’. 
The ‘right relation’ is explained by reference to the idea of inter- 
pretability, and, especially, that of interpretation by simulation. The 
latter mode of interpretation involves mutuality and presupposes a 
rich background of shared human life. It is the idea of such a shared 


© Thus, from our experience of human-beings-viewed-as-persons, we are able to 
piece out the necessary incompleteness of any philosophical definition of ‘person’, 
such as Locke’s; Wiggins (1987), 68-9, also 69-70, 72-3. 
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life that grounds the notion of a human person rather than the bio- 


logical definition of a natural kind or the species-neutral speci- 


fication of personhood." There are obvious points of contact 
between the approach of Wiggins and Smith and that of Macintyre 
and Williams, as presented here. But Wiggins and Smith, while also 
stressing that any notion of personhood must be based on the shared 
psychological and ethical life of those using the notion, give a more 
positive account of the philosophical utility of this notion.” Also, as 
the quotation from Wiggins (p. 74) indicates, he thinks that the pro- 
cess of correlating the norm of personhood with our understanding 
of our own human life is one that has ethical as well as conceptual 
utility. 

What I wish to suggest is that the Greek theories discussed in 
Chapters 4 and 5 embody versions of an approach to the methodo- 
logy of normative concepts which, while not identical with the 
modern positions outlined, can be defined by comparison to these. 
The methodology is one that is correlated with three of the themes 
(2, 3, and 5) offered in the Introduction (p. 12 above) as summarizing 
the objective-participant conception of person. These criteria imply a 
methodology for determining normative concepts which is corres- 
pondingly objective-participant in character. The approach implied 
is ‘objectivist’ in the sense that it assumes that there are objectively 
determinable (knowable) concepts of this type (such as being norm- 
atively ‘human’ ). It is objective-participant in that it assumes that the 
knowledge of such concepts depends on full and effective participa- 
tion in interpersonal engagment and reflective debate. (It is this 
objective-participant character of the Greek theories that, as I see it, 
distinguishes their approach from the type of universalism or 
objectivism about normative concepts identified by Irwin and 
Engberg-Pedersen, which presuppposes a more ‘individualist’ 
ethical model.)? The Greek approach also implies the thought that it 
is only those who meet fully the criteria of normative human status 

31 Smith (1990), as summarized in Gill (19904), 4—5. For a similar analysis of what 
the notion of ‘human nature’ signifies see Botterill (1990), summarized in Gill (19904), 
; 5 Williams (1985), 114-15 and MacIntyre (1991), 189-92, give a strongly negative 
appraisal of the conceptual utility of the notion. On their (more complex) views about 
the value of the role of the idea of ‘human nature’, as deployed in ethical theory, see 
Gill (1990c), 152—5. . . 

9* See above 4.5, text to nn. 122-37 (suggesting that Irwin's ethical model is not, as 


it may seem, subjectivist-individualist); 5.2; 5.5, text to nn. 209-37; taken with 6.2, 
text to nn. 20—6; 6.7 below, text to nn. 236-8. 
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who are enabled fully to determine, and to understand the sig- 
nificance of, these criteria. Put more positively, human beings are 
able to do so only in so far as they meet these criteria, through 
effective participation in the relevant types of discourse. It is the 
significance of this last thought that I examine especially in this and 
the following section. 


The Greek approach can be contrasted with those modern 
methodological approaches noted earlier as subject to criticism (as ` 


well as, in some respects, those of their modern critics). For instance, 
there is no obvious room in an approach of this type for the idea that 
normative status is determined by intuitions about where ‘I’ go, or 
what ‘I’ am, or by arguments (including thought-experiments) 
designed to elicit or revise such intuitions. This is so not only 


because, as argued earlier (6.2 above), the Greek theories do not 


assume a norm centred on the ‘I’ as subject. It is also because this 
particular type of modern procedure gives authoritative status to 


subjective intuitions rather than to the justified beliefs (and, ulti- - 


mately, knowledge) which are posited by the Greek theories as the 
proper outcome of participation in the relevant kinds of discourse. 
The Greek theories, like the type of theorizing approved by Wilkes, 
are also ‘scientific’ in approach (and, in this respect also, ‘objectiv- 
ist’ ) in so far as their accounts of normative concepts presuppose the 
accounts of human psychology and psycho-ethical development that 
are the object of ‘scientific’ enquiry, as conceived by the various 
theories. The theories assume certain kinds of consistency between 
the ‘scientific’ account of human and divine nature and the deploy- 
ment of these notions in ethical reflection (though the precise 
character of this consistency needs to be defined very carefully).* 
On the other hand, they stress (in a way that Wilkes, for instance, 
does not) the idea that the proper understanding of the ethical signi- 
ficance of the ‘scientific’ account presupposes ethical development 
through proper engagement in interactive and reflective discourse. 
Thus, the Greek philosophers do not suppose that their ideas of norm- 
ative human nature, because they are compatible with a ‘scientific’ 
world-view, have the kind of ‘Archimedean’ force that is, in prin- 
ciple, capable of persuading anyone that she has reason to become 
fully ‘human’ in the relevant sense. Nor, as argued in Chapters 4 and 
5, do they think that such ‘Archimedean’ force is derived from any 


84 See text to nn. 85-7 and 6.5 below. 
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other source, such as the ‘individualist’ norms of the rational agent 


` or ‘self’ posited in Kantian and some post-Kantian theories. Thus, 
` the Greek theories, in their deployment of normative concepts such 


as being human and divine, are not vulnerable to the criticisms of the 
latter approach made by Macintyre and Williams. For similar 
reasons, the Greek theories are comparable, at least in certain 
respects, with the position of Wiggins, as summarized earlier (text to 
nn. 79-80 above). In both cases, the emphasis falls on the idea that 
the effective deployment of normative concepts depends on the rela- 
tionship between the norm and the person's ethical and psycho- 
logical experience, rather than on the precise stipulation of 
normative criteria. In the Greek theories, this emphasis sometimes 
takes the form of defining, or (partly) enacting, the kind of dialogue, 
between the kind of partners, in which there is a proper understand- 
ing of what it means to be normatively ‘human’ or ‘what each of us 
is'.6 Both approaches allow that the relationship between norm and 
experience may be a developing one, in which the reflectively-based 
norm informs the discriminations of psycho-ethical life and vice 
versa.” 

However, the Greek theories are also ‘objectivist’ in their thinking 
about normative concepts, in a way that is not true of MacIntyre and 
Williams and may not be true of Wiggins. This objectivism is some- 
times expressed in the form of the claim that these norms are 
grounded in ‘nature’, in some sense. In the next section, in giving 
examples from Greek philosophy of the approach to the methodo- 
logy of normative concepts that I have in view, I try to provide some 
of the relevant intellectual context for making sense of this claim. A 
key point, as indicated in the previous paragraph, is that effective 
participation in appropriate kinds of interactive and reflective dia- 
logue, yielding ethical understanding at a pre-reflective and post- 
reflective level, is a precondition for recognizing what it means to say 


85 See text to n. 75 above. See also above 4.3-4; 4.5, text to nn. 121-56; 5.3, text to 
nn. 78-104; 5.4, text to nn. 157-8; 5.5; containing arguments against the inter- 
pretations of Irwin and Engberg-Pedersen, which, in my view, over-assimilate the 
Greek theories to modern theories which attribute 'Archimedean' force to the idea of 
the rational agent: 

36 See n. 80 above; also below 6.5, text to n. 120; 6.6, text to nn. 181-8. 

37 | take it that this is implied in the passage from Wiggins (1987), 74, cited on p. 426 
above; on this aspect of the Greek theories, see text to nn. 111—20 below; 6.6, text to 
nn. 181—90. 

8 Wiggins (1976) expresses a type of ethical objectivism, but this is not explicitly 
present in (1987). On MacIntyre and Williams, see 4.5 above, text to nn. 157—70. 
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that these norms are grounded in ‘nature’. I noted earlier in this 
chapter that Greek normative concepts, like the idea of 'person' in 
(some) modern thinking, were seen as grounded in nature, and, 
therefore, as capable of legitimating, supplementing, or revising con- 
. ventional norms.? What needs also to be added is that, in Greek 


thinking, these preconditions are posited for proper recognition of: 


the status of these norms.” In this respect also, a proper grasp of the 


‘objectivism’ of the Greek theories is impossible without taking . 


account of the role of certain forms of ‘participation’. 


6.5 ARISTOTLE ON BEING HUMAN AND DIVINE 


I pursue this view of Greek philosophical thinking about the 


methodology of normative concepts with reference to some import- 
ant passages in Aristotle which also bear on the interpretation of 
related features of Platonic, Stoic, and Epicurean theory. . 


Aristotle saw'a certain kind of ethical, cultural, and indeed political life as a 
harmonious culmination of human potentialities, recoverable from an 
absolute understanding of nature. We have no reason to believe in that. 

... [in Aristotle’s theory] the type of problem which arises for contemporary 
philosophers about the relationship between “person” and “human being” 
cannot arise. There is no conceptual space for it. Aristotle has no moral con- 
ception of human life which is not already in its own way a scientific and a 
metaphysical conception and no scientific or metaphysical conception which 
is not already in its own way a moral conception. 


Here, Williams and Macintyre, respectively, characterize in broadly 
similar terms (what they see as) Aristotle’s moral-cum-metaphysical 
conception of what it means to be human, and the difference 
between this and the modern conceptual framework.” Both thinkers 
acknowledge fully that the recognition of the truth of this conception 
(and the achievement of becoming fully ‘human’ in the relevant 
sense) depends on the prior development of ethical dispositions and 
the correlated beliefs. In this respect, unlike Irwin, they do not see 
Aristotle’s use of the idea of human nature as, in effect, ‘Archime- 


9 See above 6.1, text to n. 1; 6.2, text to n. 6: 

9 Assuggested in text to n. 86 above, the Greek emphasis on these preconditions is 
comparable to features of Wiggins's thinking though these are conceived by him as the 
preconditions for a (human) understanding of ‘person’ rather than the preconditions 
for understanding ‘human (or divine) nature’. 

?! Williams (1985), 52; MacIntyre (1991), reviewing Gill (1990d), 192. 
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dean'.? However, I think that they could go further than they do in 


exploring the significance of the ‘participant’ dimension of Aris- 
_ totle's thinking for understanding his use of the idea of human and 


divine nature as normative concepts. I also think that, if one does so, 
the relationship of Aristotle's thinking on this topic, and that of 
other Greek theories, to modern thinking about normative concepts 
looks rather different from the way that it does to Macintyre and 
Williams. 

One of the key texts often taken to support the view that Aristotle 
sees the idea of human nature as both a moral and a metaphysical 
one (more precisely, as a moral one validated by ‘metaphysical 
biology’ )® is his characterization of the human ‘function’ (ergon) in 
NE 1.7 as ‘activity of the psyche according to virtue’ (1097*24- 
1098*17). In an earlier discussion, I have queried Williams's apparent 
view that, in his account of the human function, Aristotle seeks to 
articulate what 'an absolute understanding of nature' would yield in 
support of his characterization of happiness. As Williams puts it, 
Aristotle believes that an ethical agent who 'stands back' reflectively 
‘from his own dispositions’ and who adopts a view ‘from outside’ 
will find nothing but confirmation of the inside view from ‘the best 
possible theory of humanity and its place in the world’. I have 
suggested that, taken as a reading of Aristotle’s use of the idea of 
human function in NE,” this is questionable in two ways. For one 
thing, Aristotle’s brief taxonomic survey of natural kinds, and the 
commonplace identification of rationality as the distinctively human 
function, could count only as a gesture towards defining the 
perspective on human nature that would be provided by 'an absolute 
understanding of nature’. For another, the assertion that the life 


2 See Williams (1985), 38-40, 43—4, 51—2; MacIntyre (1985), 148-50, 195-7, 202-3. 
See also Introd. text to nn. 24-5; 5.5, esp. text to nn. 166-73. 

9 The phrase is that of Macintyre (1985), 148; see also 158. 

% Williams (1985), 52: on the assumptions apparently underlying this view see Gill ` 
(1990c), 152-3. i 

3 Williams (1985), 51—2, does not present his comments specifically as à reading of 
this passage in NE 1. 7; but it is plausible to take his comments as implying a reading 
of this famous passage. i 

% NE 1097°25~1089718, esp. 10892-8; on rationality as distinctively human, see 
6.3 above, text to nn. 44—9. Also, Aristotle does not use the taxonomic survey to dis- 
criminate, and adjudicate, between rival candidates for the good life. Rather, it is 
offered as a way of formulating an ‘outline sketch’ (weptyeypdgdduw, 109820) of an 
account of the good life, and the issues that it raises are taken up elsewhere (e.g. in 
10. 7-8). See Gill (1990c), 139-40, 160-1; McDowell (1980), 371. 
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‘according to virtue’ constitutes the distinctively human craft or 
function is one that seems to presuppose the agent's drawing on her 
'inside' ethical perspective, rather than 'standing back' from this and 
viewing it from the outside.” 

An alternative reading, which I have favoured, is to see the 


passage as an articulation of the ethical agent's (engaged) view of ^ 


human nature, as distinct from an attempt to confirm the ethical 
perspective by an appeal to the factual reality of an independently 
viewed and value-neutral world. This reading still allows for the 
possibility, indeed the likelihood, that the view taken of human 
nature (as far as it goes) does correspond to one that Aristotle thinks 


is compatible with properly grounded metaphysical and psycho- . 


logical accounts.” As I have put it elsewhere, ‘the “world” so 
explored is the actual world (as viewed from an ethical standpoint), 
and not some distinct, hermetically sealed, “world” of ethical experi- 
ence’ (1990¢, 143). But this reading does not assume that Aristotle 
actually relies on such accounts, or, indeed, that he claims to be ina 
position to provide an authoritative statement of what an ‘absolute 
understanding of nature’ would consist in. I take Aristotle’s use of 
the idea of the human function, interpreted in this way, as illustrat- 
ing the general point made earlier about Greek philosophical use of 
normative concepts. What Aristotle is doing is not legitimating an 
(ethical) account of the good life by reference to an (independently 
established) ‘metaphysical biology’. Rather, he is articulating, at 
least as far as his argument requires at this point, the understanding 
of human nature that is possessed by someone who comes to ethical 
reflection already equipped with ‘the that’, a pre-reflective grasp of 
what virtue involves. 

Before considering other Aristotelian texts, I take up certain ques- 


? NE 1098'7—18; see Gill (1990c), 140-1, noting that in this passage the terms 
‘virtue’ and ‘good’ (spoudaios) seem to be given a standardly ethical sense and not 
used in a specifically value-neutral way. 

?* For broadly similar accounts of NE 1. 7, including criticism of Williams's read- 
ing, see McDowell (1980), 366, 371, 375 n. 27; McDowell (1986), reviewing Williams 
(1985), cited in Gill (1990c), 139-43; also Annas (1988) and (1993), 144; Nussbaum 
(1995). 

?? For proposals about what Macintyre (1985), 148, calls the ‘metaphysical biology’ 
implied here, see e.g. Wilkes (1980), 341—5; Irwin (1980), (1988), chs. 15-17; Lear 
(1988), ch. 4 and 160-4. 

100 On the pattern illustrated, see 6.4 above, text to nn. 88—96. On the role of the 
idea of the human function in the argument, see nn. 95—6 above. For ‘the that’, see NE 
1. 7, 1098"2-8, as well as 1. 4, 1095°4~7; also 4.4 above, text to nn. 112-14. 
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tions raised by MacIntyre in a challenging review of the volume 


(Gill, 19904) in which this earlier discussion appeared. In particular, 
` I would like to correct an apparent misunderstanding by MacIntyre 


of my reading of NE 1. 7. While disputing Williams's view that the 
passage presents the confirmation of the ethical agent's ‘inside view’ 
by an ‘outside view’ (based on a non-ethical understanding of 
nature), I suggest that the passage may represent the combination or 
‘blurring’ of ‘inside’ and ‘outside’ views (1990c, 141-3). The ethical 
agent, in the light of her possession of ‘the that’, sees the human 
function (understood as a fact about the world) as ‘activity of the 
psyche according to virtue’ (NE 1098*16-17). Macintyre takes this 
suggestion as a key part of my claim, in the Introduction to the 
volume, that analogous issues arise in ancient philosophy, in con- 
nection with the normative role of the idea of human being, to those 
which arise in modern philosophy in connection with the idea of 
person. 

In particular, MacIntyre sees my reading of NE 1. 7 as designed to 
illustrate how ancient philosophers confront a problem which is also 
encountered by modern philosophers seeking to correlate the idea of 
‘person’ with that of ‘human being’. This problem is that of trying to 
bridge two perspectives, that ‘of the scientific enquirer as external 
observer’ and that ‘of the reflective [but ethically engaged] human 
agent’ (Macintyre (1991), 190). In modern philosophy, MacIntyre 
sees the two perspectives as (for complex historico-cultural reasons) 
radically separate. He sees no conceptually credible way of connect- 
ing the ex-Christian, post-Darwinian conception of the human being 
as a biological phenomenon with normative ideals derived from 
post-Cartesian and post-Kantian psychology and ethics. In Greek 
philosophy, on the other hand, MacIntyre sees a world-view in 
which natural (or metaphysical) and ethico-political ideals are con- 
ceived as much more integrated. Indeed, for Aristotle, there is ‘no 
moral conception of human life which is not already in its own way a 

Y! MacIntyre (1991), 191-2, referring to Gill (1990c), 141-3, taken with Gill 
(1990d), Introd. 7—10, 11-12, 17. 

102 Macintyre (1991), 188-9, 192-3. There are, I think, two points being made: (1) 
that, in this type of modern thinking, ‘facts’ and ‘values’ are seen as radically separate, 
and (2) that the kind of connection being looked for in modern theories of personhood, 
ie. between (post-Darwinian) biological facts and (post-Cartesian and post-Kantian) 
subjective-individualist values, cannot coherently be made. For some relevant back- 
ground, see Macintyre (1985), esp. chs. 3-7; for a partly comparable view, C. Taylor 


(1989), summarized in 2.5 above, text to n. 106. Cf., in part, C. C. W. Taylor's analysis 
of the distinctive form of the modern debate about personhood (1992), 65—6, 71. 
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scientific and a metaphysical conception ánd no scientific or meta- 
physical conception which is not already in its own way a moral con- 
ception'. Hence, there is no 'conceptual space' for the gap, which he 
sees in my reading of NE 1. 7, between two 'relatively independent 
perspectives (the ethical agent's ‘inside’ and ‘outside’ perspectives), 
and no need for them to be combined in this way. i 


Macintyre’s comments raise substantive questions about the rela- 
tionship between ancient and modern thinking, some of which are | 


taken up later.™ On the more specific question of my earlier inter- 
pretation of NE 1.7, my main aim was not so much to stress 
Aristotle's attempt to bridge the natural and ethical perspectives, 
conceived as sharply distinct perspectives. (I accept that, on Mac- 
Intyre's view of modern thinking, this is what I ought to have been 
doing, if I was to show that Aristotelian thinking was comparable 
‘with modern thinking.) My aim was, rather, to stress the point made 
earlier: that the account of the human function represents the 


(engaged) ethical agent's understanding of (a relevant feature of) the . 


world.” In the terms used in this book, I wanted to stress Aristotle’s 
emphasis on the ‘participant’ dimension in ethical life, as a pre- 
requisite for forming a view of the world which Aristotle would 
regard as objectively correct. When I compared the Aristotelian 
and Stoic approaches with that of Wiggins, I wished, as I do here, to 
underline a comparable emphasis, one that, in Wiggins’s case, is 
couched in terms of the contribution made by our engagement as 
human co-interpreters to understanding what the norm ‘person’ 
implies.” : 

It is true that, as MacIntyre suggests, there is still some conceptual 
space in my account for a gap which he does not think is present in 
Greek thought: namely that between natural (or metaphysical) and 


13 Macintyre (1991), 192 (also cited in text to n. 91 above), 190. 

4 See below, text to nn. 138-44; 6.7, text to nn. 248-54: 

105 See text to nn. 99—100 above. See also Gill (1990c), 137-8; ‘I will argue for the 
view . . . that these notions [e.g. that of human function] function rather as a means of 
~ articulating ideals which are already part of an ethical framework; and that, even if 
they figure (more than other ethical norms) as part of a world-view, the world in ques- 
tion is one that is viewed from an ethical standpoint.’ 

1% See 6.4 above, text to nn. 88-90. 

W The comparison with Wiggins may have contributed to MacIntyre's misunder- 
standing of my aims, since Wiggins's project, as summarized in Gill (1990c), 156-8, 
also includes that of trying to hold ‘in a single focus’ the idea of the person (or human 
being) as a biological entity and that of the person as a psychological and moral entity. 
See also 6.4 above, text to nn. 76-7, seeking to clarify the distinction between the two 
relevant issues. 
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moral perspectives. However, in considering further the Aristotelian 


- and other Greek theories, I suggest a rather different, and more com- 
` plex, picture. Greek philosophers do envisage the philosophical con- 


vergence or integration of natural and moral perspectives, provided 
that this is based on (or accompanied by) the development of the 
appropriate kind of psycho-ethical character and way of life. But to 
say this is not quite to say, as MacIntyre seems to, that they become, 
in effect, parts of a single branch of knowledge.’ This convergence 
is envisaged as an ideal, and not an outlook that is readily attainable 
or already attained by the thinkers themselves. Also, this ideal, even 
when attained, allows more scope for tension between competing 
ethical claims than MacIntyre (or Williams) allows.’ I think that the 
recognition of these features of ancient thinking about normative 
concepts leads us to form a rather different picture of the relation- 
ship between Greek and modern thought from the one suggested by 
MacIntyre and Williams. 

The same general point that I have made in connection with NE 
1. 7 also applies to Aristotle’s use of the idea of ‘what each of us is’ in 
NE 9. 4, 8, as interpreted here. I have argued that, in these chapters, 
he is asking his (ethically prepared) audience to conceive their exist- 
ing combination of sound dispositions and practical reasoning as 
‘what each of us is’. In offering this interpretation, I have been con- 
cerned, principally, to counteract Irwin's reading of the idea as, in 
effect, an ‘Archimedean’ one, designed to convince anyone that, as a 
rational agent, she has reason to achieve the kind of ‘self-realization’ 
involved.™ But similar considerations would also count against 
Williams’s view that such passages envisage the ethical agent stand- 
ing back from her dispositions in order to confirm these from ‘an 
absolute understanding of nature’. As in NE 1.7, I take it that we 
have, rather, the reflective articulation of the ethical agent’s under- 
standing of what it is to be essentially human, defined here in a way 
that bears especially on her role as a participant in interpersonal 
exchange.!? 

The implications of NE 10. 7-8 for understanding Aristotle's view 
of the methodology of normative concepts are, obviously, more 


108 See n. 124 below. 

3? See text to nn. 131—7 below and n. 91 above. 

0 See text to nn. 119—20, 138--45 below. 

1 See 5.5 above, text to nn. 163-208. qu 

12 See 5.5 above, text to nn. 176-97, taken with text to nn. 96—7 above and n. 96. 
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complex. But, in essence, I take it that this also supports my view 
that an objective understanding of ‘what each of us is’ is conceived 
as derived from participation in the proper combination of inter- 
active and reflective exchange. This passage, like certain Platonic 
passages, also shows that this combination generates certain deep 


tensions (which are also part of ‘what each of us is’), though ones. 
which may be, at a deep level, partly resolvable.” A striking feature 


of NE 10. 7-8 is that, even though Aristotle is, in my interpretation, 
asking his audience to reconceive their understanding of ‘what each 
of us is' (identifying this with reflective reasoning), he does not 
mount a full-scale argument for this claim, based on his meta- 


physical and psychological theories."^ It is, certainly, possible to. 


construct such an argument on his behalf." But Aristotle relies not 
on this but on much more general considerations to support his 
claim." His procedure here supports my general view that Aristotle 
does not set out, in such passages, to substantiate 'from an absolute 
understanding of nature' a certain account of human (or here, 
human and divine) life. Rather, the idea of ^what each of us is' is 
used as a way of articulating the understanding of one's essential 
humanity that derives from certain kinds of participation. More pre- 
cisely, this idea here serves to articulate the tension, and partial 
resolution of the tension, that follows from juxtaposing the out- 
comes of two kinds of participation. What the argument requires is 
that one should have participated both in interpersonal and commu- 
nal exchange and in reflection (not, primarily, ethical reflection)!" to 
the extent where one can understand the types of rationality 
involved in each case as constituting, from these two standpoints, 
‘what each of us is’. What is also required is that one can be led, by 
the criteria offered, to see reflective or contemplative reason as the 
superior, or ‘divine’, version of ‘what each of us is’, but without 


1? See above 4.6, text to nn. 227—58; 4.7, text to nn. 280-9; 5.6; 5.7, text to nn. 325— 
8; also 6.5 below, text to nn. 133-4. 

V4 See 5.6 above, text to nn. 286-91. 

45 See e.g. Lear's compelling explanation of the larger significance of the ideas of 
‘human’ and ‘divine’ and of the basis for the tension expressed here: Lear (1988), 293- 
320, referring to e.g. Metaph. 1072^13—30, 1074*33-1075*5, DA 42922-4307. 

né See 5.6 above, text to nn. 289-90 and refs. in nn. 289-90. 

7 ft is clear from NE 6, and implied in 10. 7-8, that Aristotle’s conception of 'con- 
templative’ (theoretike) wisdom is not based primarily on ethical reflection (which, for 
Aristotle, is ultimately practical in its objectives, NE 1103°26-9), but on branches of 
philosophy such as physics or metaphysics: see 5.6 above, text to nn. 280-1, and more 
broadly, text to nn. 278-86. 
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thereby depriving of value the ‘human’ version. By implication, as I 


have suggested, the argument invites us to use our recognition of the 
‘divine’ status of reflective reason to inform the ‘human’ (practical) 


shaping of our own lives and that of others." 


As so interpreted, Aristotle’s approach to the methodology of 
normative concepts is comparable to that of Wiggins, as outlined 
earlier. Aristotle's discussion in NE 10. 7-8 (as well as in 1. 7 and 
9. 4, 8) embodies the thought that the significance of the ideas of 
being 'human' and 'divine' cannot simply be 'read off' from an 
account of ‘nature’ which anyone is supposed to be able to under- 
stand. In a way that is at least partly analogous, Wiggins stresses the 
limited: usefulness of attempts to provide definitive accounts of 
personhood; he argues that such accounts always need to be supple- 
mented (in quite crucial ways) by the psychological and ethical 
experience of those using such definitions." Aristotle's argument, 
as I have suggested earlier, can be seen as a kind of dialogue between 
partners who are dispositionally and intellectually prepared to make 
sense of his account of these notions; and, in this respect, it 
resembles a Platonic discussion considered later.!? Aristotle, clearly, 
places more emphasis than Wiggins on the contribution of philo- 
sophical reflection to reshaping the understanding of such norms. 
Also, his conceptual framework is more (or more explicitly) 
objectivist as well as participant.?! However, the latter points of dif- 
ference should not lead us to overlook the features of NE 10. 7-8, as 
well as 1. 7, which can be highlighted by comparison with Wiggins's 
approach. 

What are the implications of this reading of NE' 10. 7-8, taken 
with that of 1. 7 and 9. 4, 8, for appraising the validity of the general 
characterizations of Aristotle's world-view by Williams and Mac- 
Intyre cited at the start of this section (text to n. 91 above)? There are 
three aspects to this question: the modern thinkers' account of 
Aristotle’s methodology; their presentation of his world-view as a 
'harmonious' one; and their view of the relationship between ancient 
thinking of this type and modern thinking about personhood. 

On the first point, as explained, I think that their accounts under- 
describe the ‘participant’ dimension of his thinking, and the way in 


us See above 5.6, text to nn. 251-89; 5.7, text to nn. 325- -8. 

1 See n. 80 above. 

2 See 5.6 above, text to nn. 255-62, 277-85; and 6.6 below, text to nn. 181—94. 
21 Seen. 88 above. 
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which this is crucial for understanding his. objectivism. What 
Williams calls an ‘absolute understanding of nature’ is only ‘recover- 
able’ (if at all) througitthe kind of reflective dialogue that draws both 
on the partners' understanding of their own virtuous character and, 
in a way that is related to this, ethical reflection that is (implicitly or 


explicitly) informed by (and which, in turn, informs) metaphysics. 


and the philosophy of nature. Nor is this way of conceiving the 


proper understanding of ‘the norms of nature”? peculiar to © 


Aristotle. It is true that there are differences between Aristotle, Plato, 
the Stoics, and Epicureans, on some of the points relevant to this 


question. For instance, there are differences regarding the kind of ` 
social context in which a virtuous character can develop, and, hence, 


whether there is room for the idea of pre-reflective virtue or only for 
virtue developed in and through reflection.’ There are also dif- 
ferences on the question of the extent to which ethical reflection can 
and should be integrated with other branches of philosophy.” But 


these differences do not prevent the characterization just offered of - 


Aristotle's conditions for 'an absolute understanding of nature' also 
holding good for these other theories too. 

For instance, I have argued elsewhere that the Stoic account of 
what constitutes a ‘natural’ ethical development for a human being 
(part of their theory of oikeiosis) presupposes, if it is to be a fully 
intelligible and convincing account, an audience of people who have, 
to some extent at least, carried out this development themselves.” 


12 This is the title of a volume (Schofield and Striker (1986)) which contains a range 
of scholarly approaches to the idea of ‘nature’ as a norm in Hellenistic ethics. The 
approach which I am adopting is broadly similar to that of Annas (1993), chs. 3 and 9; 
see her contrast between ancient and modern versions of ‘ethical naturalism’ on 135- 
6. 

: ™ Generally speaking, Aristotle, and the more ‘conventionalist’ strand in Stoic 

ethics, see it as possible to develop a virtuous character and the correlated beliefs in 
ordinary (even imperfect) communities. Epicurus and the more ‘radical’ strand of Stoic 
ethics see the development of a virtuous character as going hand-in-hand with, and 
depending on, reflection. Plato R. sees the development of pre-reflective virtue as 
possible, but only in a community shaped by post-reflective knowledge (which is, in 
turn, grounded on pre-reflective dispositions). See above 4.4, text to nn. 107-10, 115— 
19; 4.6, text to nn. 179-225; 5.7, text to nn. 329-59, esp: 346-9, 358-9, and 360-4. 

™ PL R. envisages, under ideal conditions, the highest kind of knowledge (that of 
the Form of the Good) as the outcome of a combination of the understanding of the 
intelligible structure of the kosmos with dialectical analysis of ethical ideals (see R. 
522-34, taken with 4.5 above, text to nn. 142-55). In Aristotle, the connections 
between ethical philosophy and other branches of philosophy are largely implicit; see 
nn. 99, 115, 117 above. On the Stoics and Epicureans, see nn. 126-7 below. 

P5 Gill (1990€), 143-51, referring esp. to Cic. Fin. 3. 20-2, 62-3. 
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More precisely, it presupposes listeners who can interpret this 


` account of what is ‘natural’ for human beings in the light of their 
| own psychological and ethical experience, coupled with their own 


grasp of the relevant interconnections between the branches of 
philosophy that the Stoics classify as logic, ethics, and physics.” 
Similarly, I think that, for the Epicureans, a proper understanding of 
‘nature’ as a normative ideal depends both on recognizing the 
relevant connections between ethics and natural philosophy (both 
these branches of knowledge being seen by them as directed at dis- 
covering truth), while at the same time developing a virtuous charac- 
ter, as the Epicureans conceive this.” For instance, it is clear that, to 
understand fully what ‘god’ means in Epicurean philosophy, you 
need not only to grasp, at the intellectual level, how the idea of ‘god’ 
is compatible with the Epicurean naturalistic world-view. You need 
also to form a correct idea of the kind of ethical ideal associated with 
being 'divine' in Epicurean philosophy, and to actualize the appro- 
priate state of mind in contemplating (and, in this sense, ‘worship- 
ping’) the gods.” In other words, the ‘absolute understanding of 
nature’, as conceived in these Greek theories, is not. so much an 
already achieved or readily achievable world-view, but rather a 
target or project, the goal of an interconnected set of practical and 
theoretical activities, and of the ethical and cognitive outcome of 
these activities.” 


75 On the Stoic emphasis on the need to integrate these three branches of philo- 
sophy, see LS 26, with commentary in LS, vol. 1, 160-2. For one way of drawing out 
the implications of this point for interpreting the Stoic conception of ‘nature’ as an 
ethical norm, see Annas (1993), 163-6. 

1? On the Epicurean view of virtue, see 5.7 above, text to nn. 350-9. Nussbaum 
(1994), ch. 4, refers to much of the relevant evidence, though she understates (as I 
shall argue elsewhere) the importance of truth as a goal in both Epicurean ethics and 
natural philosophy. 

9? See LS 23A(4) — Lucr. 5. 1194-203, esp. 1203; LS 23B, C(3), D— Lucr. 6. 68-79, 
esp. 75-8, E(5), F(3), J, K. See LS, vol. 1, 146-7. This interpretation of the Epicurean 
understanding of 'god' is compatible with, but does not depend on, the innovative 
account of the Epicurean conception of the nature of the gods given in LS, vol. 1, 144- 


12 The idea that a full understanding of what ‘nature’ as a norm means (and hence, 
what it means to be fully ‘human’ or 'divine') is a target of ethical and cognitive 
aspirations and not a normal achievement is strongly marked in Plato, e.g. Smp. 209e- 
210a, 212a—b, R. (refs. in 4.5 above, n. 151). In Stoic theory, such understanding is 
possessed fully only by the normative ‘wise person’ (sophos), see e.g. LS 26, esp. A, 
F(2), G. On Arist. NE 10. 7-8 as dialectical enquiry rather than a definitive statement 
of metaphysical truth, see text to nn. 114-16 above. On Epicurean thinking, see 
nn. 127-8 above. ii 
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What about the unity or cohesion of the picture of the ideal human 
(or divine) life that is yielded by this ‘absolute understanding’? Both 
Williams and MacIntyre make strong claims about the way in which 


this integrates or harmonizes different types of human capacities. 


and motives, including the moral and scientific or metaphysical. On 
the face of it, their claims are falsified by the explicit conflict between 
(roughly) moral and metaphysical capacities in Aristotle NE 10. 7-8, 


and also by Plato's underlining of the philosopher-rulers’ reluctance 


to re-enter the cave of political action.'?? As I suggested earlier, the 
Epicureans and Stoics seem to offer solutions, of different types, for 


the competing ethical claims generated by their conception of the: 


ideal human life (in Aristotelian terms, of ‘what each of us is’). But 
the complex nature of the resolution offered indicates the serious- 
ness of the issue raised for the theories, one that, as I have suggested 
is, in some ways, more profound than that posed by the psycho- 


ethical conflicts connected with the problematic heroes of the poetic ` 


tradition. 

However, from a larger historico-cultural and conceptual stand- 
point, which is the standpoint from which MacIntyre and Williams 
view the question, their account of the matter may not be wholly 
unjustified. Although Aristotle and Plato highlight the substantive 
nature of this conflict, they both offer forms of resolution, and ones 
which do not negate the value of the activity that is not given 
ultimate priority. Aristotle, for instance, even in stating his pre- 
ference for the ‘divine’ version of ‘what each of us is’, can be seen as 
responding to the other-related and practical claims which are 
associated more obviously with the ‘human’ version of this idea." 
To the extent that he offers us a single, though complex, position, he 
may seem (though in a more dialectical fashion than these modern 

thinkers suppose)'* to be offering a unified, and, by implication, at 


130 See 4.6 and 5.6, text to nn. 227-58, 260-77 above. 

31 See 5.7 above, text to nn. 329-64. 

32 4.7 above, text to nn. 290-2; 

73. A key point is that sharing with others the truth (as it is seen) that reflectively 
based knowledge is the highest possible form of human life is the most profound way 
to benefit others. See above 4.7, text to nn. 281—9; 5.6 above, text to nn. 252-62; 5.7, 
text to nn. 325-8. 

14 Williams (1985) does not address explicitly the problem posed by NE 10. 7-8. 
Macintyre (1988), 141—5, does so briefly, but only to reaffirm his earlier view (1985), 
163-4, that Aristotle has no sense of the 'tragic' idea that there can be fundamentally 
competing ethical claims (for a different view of the relationship between Greek tragic 
and epic poetry and philosophy on this point, see text to n. 132 above). On the dia- 
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135 


least, moral-cum-metaphysical world-view.’* Put in terms more 


` congenial to my project, hc 1s suggesting that, if human beings 
` pursue to the limit the kind of debate that expresses their deepest 


understanding of their capacities as interactive and reflective 
animals, they can reach a conclusion that is, arguably, true for 
anyone even if it is not fully intelligible to anyone." In the modern 
situation, Williams and Macintyre suggest, for rather different 
reasons, this is not a credible conclusion. We do not have the con- 
ceptual and cultural framework that legitimates a single acccout of 
what it is to be normatively ‘human’ or a ‘person’. Nor do we have 
an agreed procedure by which to integrate our understanding of our- 
selves as natural entities with that of ourselves as moral or meta- 
physical entities. Hence, Aristotle, like other Greek thinkers, can 
reach an integrated conception of what it is to be human in a way 
that we cannot. 

But is their picture of the modern situation, and thus of the con- 
trast with Greek thought, true? Obviously, this question cannot be 
pursued very far in a book of this type; but it is possible to explore 
the claims made by MacIntyre (1991) in a way that relates to my 
more immediate concerns. Macintyre claims there that the modern 
‘rift .. . between the sphere of the natural sciences, on the one hand, 
and that of moral concepts and judgements, on the other', combined 
with the lack of any communal or cosmic framework for moral con- 
cepts, makes it impossible to legitimate a single conception of 
‘person’ (192-5). This comment, clearly, applies with full force to the 
project of trying to draw credible connections between the ex- 
Christian, post-Darwinian idea of the human being as a biological 


lectical character of Aristotle's argument in NE 10. 7-8, see 5.6 above, text to nn. 288- 
91 and text to nn. 114-16 above; MacIntyre (1988), 100—1, also presents Aristotle's 
philosophizing in general as a dialectical (i.e. non-definitive) mode of argument 
directed (ultimately) at discovering objective truth, but does not cite this feature in 
connection with NE 10. 7-8 


135 See text to nn. 114—15 above: 

96 For the distinction between what is true for anyone and what is intelligible and 
convincing to anyone, and for a broadly similar view of the nature and limits of Aris- 
totle's objectives to that given in the text (though not couched in terms of continuing 
debate), see Williams (1985), 39-40; see further on this issue 6.6 below, esp. text to 
nn. 161-94. 

7? See Williams (1985), 52-3, also 43-7, 152—5; Macintyre (1991), 188-9, 192-3. On 
MacIntyre (1985), see Gill (1990c), 154—5; see also MacIntyre (1988), chs. 1 and 20, on 
the conceptual impossibility of achieving the kind of knowledge that goes beyond the 
limits of a specific intellectual tradition (including the view of human nature and 
rationality offered in that tradition). 
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phenomenon and the post-Cartesian and post-Kantian idea of the. 


‘person’ as a locus of ‘I’-centred subjectivity and of rational auto- 
nomy.' But it is not clear that MacIntyre’s charge of philosophical 


incoherence applies equally to all modern attempts to correlate the 
norm of personhood with the facts of human and non-human.’ 


psychology. 
I have noted earlier Wilkes’s assertion that the study of persona 
identity should combine (what I am calling) an ‘objectivist’ (non- 
subject-centred) psychological model with a broadly empirical 
approach to human and non-human psychology; this project is not, I 
think, incoherent in the way that the project described by MacIntyre 


is.'? Elsewhere, I have discussed the contributions by Dennett and . 


Davidson to contemporary debate about how to apply criteria of per- 
sonhood (or of being ‘rational animals’) to human and non-human 
psychological functions. Their discussions also combine ‘objectivist’ 


psychological models with a broadly empirical understanding of: 


these functions, and they seem no more liable to the charge of con- 
ceptual incoherence than is Wilkes's approach. I have suggested that 
these discussions are broadly comparable, in the normative criteria 
applied, to Aristotelian and Stoic attempts to discriminate between 
human and non-human (or rational and non-rational) psychology; 


and similar points could be made about the methodology applied in | . 


these discussions. In this area at least, it does not seem to me that 
there is the deep conceptual cleavage between ancient and modern 
thinking that MacIntyre identifies. 

The kind of thinking about normative ideals that we find in 
Aristotle NE 1.7 and 10.7-8 is, clearly, more complex and 
ambitious than the type treated in this earlier discussion (Gill, 1991); 
and. it raises more profound questions about the relationship 
between ancient and modern philosophical outlooks. In any modern 
parallel to these discussions, we should need to find not just the 
combination of an 'objective' psychological model with a methodo- 
logy that is, in some sense, ‘objectivist’. We should also need this to 
be combined with ethical ‘objectivism’ (linked with a stress on the 
role of interactive and reflective ‘participation’). We should, 

138 See MacIntyre (1991), 188-9, 192-3; see also n. 102 above. 

3? See 6.4 above, text to nn. 73-4. 

140 Gill (1991). The potential relevance of these modern theories to understanding 
the categories of the ancient debate is also noted by Sorabji (1993), 28, 68. For a more 


negative appraisal of the relevance of modern functionalism (as deployed by Dennett 
and others) to Greek psychological theories, see Ostenfeld (1987), 55-68. 
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perhaps, also need this methodology to be couched in terms of an 
understanding of ‘nature’, in some sense. In Davidson's case, despite 
his evident interest in Greek ethical psychology and dialectical 
method, his intersubjective approach to ethical epistemology sets 
limits to the connections that can be drawn.!!! Also, although I have 
here taken Wiggins as an example of a modern thinker who also 
underlines the crucial role of ‘participation’, in various senses, to the 
understanding of normative concepts, I do not want to claim that we 
find in his thinking the full range of features that I have identified in 
the Greek theories.!? On the other hand, if the methodology of the 
Greek theories is analysed as I have done here, it seems to me far 
from clear that it would be culturally and conceptually impossible to 
find such a combination in modern thought. A crucial point, stressed 
already, is that the relevant understanding of 'nature' should be 
based on the combination of (1) the development of an ethically good 
character and (2) ethical reflection which (implicitly or explicitly) 
informs, and is informed by, the study of the natural world. In other 
words, to re-emphasize this point, an 'objective' understanding of 
the ethical significance of the ideas of being ‘human’ and so forth 
depends on these forms of interactive and reflective participation.“ 
The question of whether this set of conditions can be translated into 
the terms of contemporary philosophical debate is not one that I can 
attempt to answer here. But, on the face of it, it is not obvious that 
the answer to this question is a negative one." 


6.6 BEING RESPONSIBLE FOR BECOMING FULLY 
‘HUMAN’ 


In the following and final section of this chapter (6.7), 1 pursue the 
implications of the questions just raised for understanding the 


11 See Davidson (1980), Essay 2; the linkage between the general character of 
Davidson's thinking on ‘weakness of will’ and that of the Greek theories is underlined 
by Gosling (1990), ch. 8. See Davidson (19854) on Platonic dialectic; and, on the 
epistemological differences between Davidson and Socrates/Plato, see Scaltsas (1989). 

12 See 6.4 above, text to nn. 78-80; and text to nn. 119-21 above. 

13 On the conditions outlined, see text to nn. 122-4 above. 

7*4 What is at issue is whether a theory of this general type is compatible with any 
well-developed strands in modern philosophy, not whether any specific Greek version 
of this type of theory is compatible with modern philosophical thinking. For an analo- 
gous clarification, responding to criticisms of Maclntyre's proposal that we should re- 
adopt a (broadly) Aristotelian ethical framework, see Macintyre (1985, 1st edn. 1981), 
‘Postscript’, 272-8, esp. 276-7. 
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nature of my enquiry here and the status of the categories used, 
especially the contrast between ‘objective-participant’ and 'sub- 
jective-individualist' conceptions of the person. First, however, ] 
draw out a point which is implied by the preconditions laid down by 
Greek philosophers for full understanding of what it is to be norma- 


tively human, which are also the preconditions for achieving this. 
status fully in one's character and life.™ The point is that, although it _ 


may be, at some level, an essential capacity of all human beings to 
achieve this understanding (and, thus, to achieve the normative state 
of character), the actualization of this-eapacity depends on the 
extent to which they are enabled to participate effectively in the 


relevant types of interactive and reflective discourse. It follows that, 


in fact, some (indeed, many) human beings will be prevented from 
reaching this understanding because of the limited extent to which, 
because of the contingent circumstances of their social or intellectual 
life, they have been enabled to engage in these types of dialogue. 


To defend this claim fully, I would need to situate this theme in : 


the larger context of Greek philosophical thinking on (what we call) 
the issue of free will and determinism and explore the implications 
for this issue also of the idea of an ‘objective-participant’ conception 
` of personality.” Here, however, I seek simply to exemplify this 
approach by focusing on one key text, the end of Book 9 of the 
Republic. This text has sometimes been taken to express a sub- 
stantively different view from that just stated about the extent to 
which people are responsible for achieving, or failing to achieve, 
normative status, and about the process involved in doing so. This 
different view, and the conceptual framework that underlies it, has 
an independent interest for this enquiry. We find, in connection with 
this further topic, the kind of debate between (roughly) Kantian and 
anti-Kantian approaches which has figured prominently in this 
book, and whose larger implications for my project are developed in 
the next section. 

The idea that being responsible for your own actions is a standard 


15 On these preconditions, see above 6.4, text to nn. 104—7, 114-21, 123-9. 

V6 On this point, see 6.4 above, text to n. 123. The linkage between the achievement 
of the highest possible level of understanding and the best type of character holds 
good for all the Greek theories, in spite of the other differences between them noted in 
6.4 above, text to nn. 123-9. 

W ] plan to do so elsewhere, with special reference to Hellenistic philosophy: 
Sorabji (1980b) surveys Aristotelian and Stoic thinking on this issue. For some pro- 
visional indications of the line of thought to be pursued, see text to nn. 165-73 below. 
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criterion of personhood is a long-standing one in modern philo- 


'sophy.'? However, modern thinkers sometimes identify as a mark of 
` personhood a more complex type of responsibility, or freedom, 


which may be seen as underlying the capacity for taking responsibil- 
ity for your own actions. This is that of being responsible, as an indi- 
vidual, for becoming the person that you have become, or being free 
to become the person that you want to become. As Charles Taylor 
points out, we can find versions of this idea in Sartre and Frank- 
furt;!? and there is a still more famous version in Kant. The influence 
of this idea (and reactions against it) can be seen as shaping some 
contemporary readings of Greek philosophical thinking on our 
capacity to achieve normative human status. 

As noted elsewhere, Kant conceives ‘moral’ decisions as those in 
which human beings exercise ‘autonomy of the will’ in subordinat- 
ing themselves to universal principles which they legislate (or ‘will’) 
for themselves.’ Underlying this idea is the metaphysical claim that 
human beings are, fundamentally, capable of exercising this kind of 
autonomy: this fundamental capacity is characterized as 'freedom of 
the will'. Kant combines this claim with the idea that, as natural 
creatures (part of the ‘phenomenal’ world), we are subject both to 
natural laws and to the desires and impulses which form part of our 
animal nature. But, as rational beings (part of the ‘noumenal’ world), 
we have the capacity for non-natural (‘transcendental’) freedom of 
the will, which is properly exercised in autonomy of the will.! Like 
some other features of Kant's theory, this idea may be seen, from a 
historico-cultural standpoint, as a secularized version of an idea that 
has played a prominent role in Christian thought since Augustine. 
This is that, whatever our contingent failings, none of us falls outside 
the reach of God's grace; and that all human beings, as such, have a 
will that is free to respond to this grace.” However, Kant's claim is 


“48 See e.g. Locke's definition of ‘person’, 1.1 above, text to n. 19. 

19 C. Taylor (1976), 281-2, 289-94. On Frankfurt, see 6.3 above, text to n. 42. As 
noted there, freedom of the will, in Frankfurt's sense (having the desires one wants) is 
not, strictly, criterial of personhood; the criterion is rather that of having second-order 
desires at all, whether or not these are effective in shaping first-order desires. But per- 
sonhood, in Frankfurt's sense, is most fully realized by the exercise of ‘freedom of the 
will' (in his sense). 

79 See above, 1.1, text to nn. 26—30; 4.2, text to nn. 9—10; 4.3, text to n. 82. 

451 See Kant, ML, pp. 107-15, taken with 101—6. 

7? For this way of understanding Kant's claim, see Williams (19734), 235. On 
Augustine's thinking on free will and divine grace (presented as substantively dif- 
ferent from the understanding of "wishing' and ^willing' in Classical philosophy), see 
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presented as a purely philosophical thesis, and, as such, despite its 
massively problematic character, it has been hugely influential. 
Kant's position, as in other aspects of his moral theory, can be 
described, in my terms, as ‘objectivist-individualist’, in the sense 
that it combines a focus on the (individual) moral agent with the idea 
that the agent, when acting properly, subordinates herself to uni- 
versal, objectively valid laws. However, it is possible to see in 


modern philosophy after Kant subjectivist-individualist versions of ` 


this theme. Sartre, for instance, claims that it is fundamental to our 
(human) existence as self-conscious agents that we are capable of 


exercising radical moral choice, that is, of choosing what our central : 


moral values are, and that we should realize our nature by exercising 
this capacity." Nietzsche makes similar claims about our ability, as 
human beings, to engage in ‘self-creation’, that is, to realize our 

unique individuality, regardless of whether this does or does not 
correspond with conventional moral norms." 


However, the kind of development of Kant's theory that concerns . 


me here is, rather, that found in a discussion of the theory by 
Irwin (1984). Irwin, following the nineteenth-century philosopher, 
T. H. Green, offers a reformulated and more ‘naturalistic’ version of 
Kant's theory. Irwin rejects both Kant's dualism (the radical contrast 
between humans as rational beings and as natural animals) and the 
correlated idea that all naturally caused motives should be classed as 
types of desire for pleasure (pp. 36-43). He suggests that Kant can 
find all that he needs to support the idea of autonomy of the will in 
the kind of 'freedom' that can be ascribed to the human being as 
rational, self-conscious agent. Such an agent can be conceived as 
' capable (as part of her psycho-ethical life as a human being) of 
recognizing, and acting and feeling in line with, moral rather than 
“Sensuous motives (pp.45-51) A key part of Irwin's modified 
Kantian theory is the idea of a process of ethical development by 
which a person comes to see that her self-realization, as a rational 
agent, involves actualizing the kind of self that is impartially con- 


Dihle (1982), ch. 6, esp. 123-32, 143-4. On other possible links between Kant's moral 
theory and Christian thought, see 5.3 above, text to n. 59. 


1 For Kant's position, by contrast with that of some subsequent modern philo- 


sophers, see above 2.5, text to nn. 100-4; 4.5, text to nn. 134-6. On the terms 
'subjectivist', ‘objectivist’, see Introd. n. 21. 

P See e.g. Kerner (1990), chs. 14-16, Dilman (1991); see also, criticizing Sartre's 
position, C. Taylor (1976), 289-94, (1977), 118-24. 

5 See 2.3 above, text to nn. 46-8. 
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cerned with the good of other rational agents. Irwin suggests that, in 


this way, Kant would have been able to provide a picture of moral 
life that could support the idea of autonomy of the will without 


introducing the problematic split between noumenal and pheno- 
menal worlds. 

Irwin’s discussion has a special interest for this study in that his 
reformulated version of Kant's theory, based on T. H. Green, is 
similar in general form to that which he deploys in connection with 
both Plato and Aristotle. The idea of a process of ethical develop- 
ment, by which the rational agent comes to see altruistic concern as a 
central component of his own self-realization, is one that he offers as 
part of his supplementation of Plato's account of the role of reflection 
in the Republic and that he thinks is explicit in Aristotle's ethical 
theory. Engberg-Pedersen offers a similar idea in connection with 
the Stoic theory of human ethical development.” Discussing their 
interpretations in Chapter 5, I suggested that these were informed by 
ideas about ethical development and the function of ethical reflection 
which were derived from modern philosophy since Kant./? The 
parallels between Irwin's use of T. H. Green to reformulate Kant's 
theory and his accounts of the Greek theories illustrate this point 
further. I also suggested earlier that such modern models may have 
helped to shape the view of these scholars that the Greek theories, in 
effect, attribute an ‘Archimedean’ role to ethical reflection. In their 
accounts, these theories seek to show anyone that, as a rational 
agent, she has reason to realize herself by being morally good and 
benefiting others. The relevance of this point here is that these 
interpretations ascribe to the Greek theories, by implication at least, 
a version of the capacity sometimes presented as criterial of person- 
hood in modern philosophy since Kant. This is the capacity for being 
responsible for achieving (or free to achieve) the status presented as 
normative by the theory, a capacity analysed in different forms by 
Kant, Sartre, and T. H. Green. For the Greek theories, as inter- 
preted by Irwin and Engberg-Pedersen, to be human is to be, 
potentially at least, the kind of rational agent who is able to respond 

156 Irwin (1984), 51—6, esp. 52-4. Irwin's programme of rational self-realization is 
designed to explain the rational being's (autonomous) self-subordination to the two 
versions of the categorical imperative (on which, see Kant, ML, pp. 84, 90—1). 

187 See above 4.5, text to nn. 121-32; 5.2. : 

158 See 5.3 above, text to nn. 68-74. ; 


59 See above 5.2, text to nn. 13-14, 24-6, 43, 50; also 5.5, text to nn. 68-74. 
160 See text to nn. 149—56 above. 
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positively to this type of picture of what rational self-realization 
involves, and to be able to shape her life accordingly. 

It is also interesting that a similar reading of, at least, Platonic 
thinking is offered, from a very different philosophical standpoint, 
by Williams. It is Williams from whom I have borrowed the idea 


(which he sees as illusory) that ethical theory can serve as an 


‘Archimedean’ point in persuading anyone to be morally good. 


Williams takes Plato, in the Republic, for instance, to be meeting - 


Socrates’ ‘demand to show to each person that justice was rational 
for that person' by offering 'an account of what sort of person it was 
rational to be’. This can be taken with Williams's characterization 
as "Platonic' the 'assumption that the reflective agent as theorist can 
make himself independent from the life and character [his own] he is 
examining' in a way that can enable him radically to reshape his life 
and character.’ Williams connects this feature of Platonic thought 
with Kantian or post-Kantian ideas, as comes out clearly in this 
passage. 


This [Kantian] ideal [that of the total coincidence of rationality and freedom] 
involves an idea of ultimate freedom, according to which I am not entirely 
free so long as there is any ethically significant aspect of myself that belongs 
to me simply as a result of the process by which I was contingently formed. 
If my values are mine simply in virtue of social and psychological processes 
to which I have been exposed ... I cannot be a fully free, rational, and 
: responsible agent . . . [This Kantian ideal] presupposes a Platonic idea of the 
moral self as characterless . . . [an idea which] is implicit in the aspiration to 
a total critique. If the aspiration makes sense, then the criticising self can be 
separated from everything that the person contingently is—in itself, the 
criticising self is simply the perspective of reason or morality. 


Williams also notes, critically, Aristotle's apparently comparable 
belief that ‘you might review the whole of your life and consider 
whether it was aimed in the most worthwhile direction'. But, in 
Aristotle's case, by contrast with Plato's, Williams thinks that this 
belief is incompatible with 'an acccount of moral development in 
terms of habituation and internalization that leaves little room for 


%61 Williams (1985), 31, his italics, taken with 28-9. See also Williams (1981), 245—6. 

162 Williams (1985), 110; see further 4.5 above, text to nn. 165-8, and n. 165, includ- 
ing refs. to Nussbaum (1986). 

*$ Williams (1993), 158-9, also 94-5, 100. 
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practical reason to alter radically the objectives that a grown-up 
person has acquired'.!&* 

I think that Irwin and Engberg-Pedersen, and Williams, from their 
different standpoints, have been influenced, in their readings of the 
Greek theories on this point, by a broadly Kantian pattern of think- 
ing about the individual's capacity to realize (and responsibility for 
realizing) the normative moral state. (In Williams's case, his reading 
is shaped by his reaction against the Kantian pattern of thinking.) 
However, I suggest that the patterns of Greek thinking discussed in 
Chapters 4 and 5, and summarized earlier in this chapter, imply the 
different conclusion stated at the start of this section. To put the 
point.in very general form, the implication of an ‘objective- 
participant’ (meaning, here, an 'objectivist participant" )!6 pattern of 
thinking about the person is that the achievement of the normative 
human state depends on the person's having participated effectively 
in interconnected forms of interactive and reflective discourse. 
Whether or not this is so (and whether or not she can do anything to 
correct the situation) does not depend wholly on the person herself, 
as an individual. It depends rather on the way in which her psycho- 
ethical state (the 'dialogue' within her psyche) has been shaped by 
the combination of interactive and reflective dialogue in a way that 
has, or has not, rendered her fully 'reason-tuled' in her state of 
character and understanding.” 

Thus, in the programme of psycho-ethical education in the 
Republic and in Aristotle’s thinking about ‘what each of us is’, I have 
underlined the (complex) interplay between interactive exchange 
and reflective dialogue, of which the ideal outcome is a combination 
of post-dialectical understanding of what it means to be normatively 


164 Williams (1985), 38-9. For a reading of Aristotle's ethical thinking that presents 
these two aspects (habituative development shaped by interactive discourse and 
reflective debate) as part of a consistent, though complex, theory, see above 4.4, text to 
nn. 112-19; 5.4~-6. 

165 See text to nn. 145-6 above taken with 6.5 above, text to nn. 106-29. 

166 i.e. a pattern of thinking according to which there are (in principle) objectively 
determinable norms for the process of human psycho-ethical development and its out- 
come. Contrast e.g. the ‘subjectivist-individualist’ pattern of thinking on this topic 
outlined in text to nn. 154—5 above; and, on the status of these categories, see 6.7 
below. 

17 On the image of ‘the self in dialogue’ (associated with the three types of 
dialogue), see e.g. Introd., text to nn. 39-45; for the idea that human beings can, in 
principle, become fully 'reason-ruled' through participation in the relevant types, and 
combination, of dialogue, see e.g. above 4.1, text to nn. 2—3; 4.2, text to nn. 38—65; 5.7, 
text to nn. 312-20. di 
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human" and the correlated state of character and way of life. This 
general pattern also applies, with the variations noted earlier, to the 
Stoic and Epicurean theories.!? As I have suggested, this pattern can 
also be seen as underlying the criteria used by some Greek philo- 
. sophers to distinguish human from non-human (or rational from 


non-rational) animals.” However, the pattern in its complete form’. 


is, clearly, an ideal or normative one. Even if Greek philosophers 
sometimes state or imply that all human beings, as such, have the 
capacity to carry through the required programme, "! they do not, I 
think, standardly couple this with the claim that human beings, as 
individual agents, are wholly responsible for whether or not they 
have carried it through. All the Greek thinkers discussed in this book 


underline, in different ways, their awareness of the extent to which l 


human beings can be disabled from gaining a proper understanding 
of ethical norms by the false action-guiding beliefs promoted by 
(some) interactive and reflective discourse in human societies.” 
Plato, Epicurus, and the Stoics, especially, also stress the idea that 
philosophy can and should seek to counteract this process, particu- 
larly by the use of types of 'therapeutic' discourse, the general 
function of which is to replace false action-guiding beliefs with true 
ones. But they are also all well aware of the social and psycho-ethical 
difficulties that may counteract the work of this therapeutic dis- 
course. Thus, they do not standardly claim that human beings are 
responsible, as individuals, for their success and failure in reaching 
the normatively human state by responding, or failing to respond, to 
such therapeutic discourse. 


1$ The outcome of this process is presented as yielding this type of understanding 
in NE 10. 7-8 (see 5:6 above). In R., this may plausibly be seen as a by-product of the 
kind of knowledge provided by the ideal programme (that of the Form of the Good, 4.5 
above, text to nn. 147—53). 

1 See 6.5 above, text to nn. 123-9; also 5.7 above, text to nn. 329-64. 

79 On Aristotelian, Stoic, and Platonic thinking, see 6.3 above, text to nn. 44-57. 
For key Epicurean texts, see Sedley (1983); also LS 20 B, C. 

7! This theme is strongly marked in Stoic theory; and closely associated with the 
idea of oikeiosis, seen as a ‘natural’ process of ethical development. See e.g. LS 57A, B, 
E, F, encapsulated in LS 61L: '[Cleanthes says] All men have natural tendencies 
[dd opuàs] to virtue’. i 

7? On Plato and Aristotle, see above 4.4, text to nn. 112-19, taken with 4.2, text to 
nn. 54-65. Chrysippus specifies ‘the communication of the many’ (carnyjcews rv 
moAAdv) as one of the two key sources of pathe (unreasonable responses based on 
false action-guiding beliefs), Gal. PHP 5. 5. 14, pp. 320-1 De Lacy. See also the Epi- 
curean Diogenes of Oenoanda, frr. 3-4 Chilton, cited by Nussbaum (1986), 51. 

7? On ‘therapeutic’ discourse in general, see Nussbaum (1994), esp. chs. 1, 4, 9-10. 
See esp. Pl. Grg. 475d, 505c, Sophist 230c-d; Gal. PHP 5. 2. 21-4, pp. 298-9 De Lacy. 
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As indicated earlier (text to n. 147 above), I do not undertake here 


‘to defend in general terms these claims about Greek thinking, 
' though I plan to do so elsewhere. I focus, rather, on a passage from 


Plato's Republic, which is of particular relevance here since it centres 
on the ethical significance of adopting a specific view of what it 
means to be, normatively, 'human'."* The passage is also of special 
interest because it might seem to support the picture of Greek think- 
ing on this topic offered, from different standpoints, by Irwin and 
Williams. At the close of R. 9, Plato's Socrates, reverting to the 
starting-point of the whole discussion, uses an image of the human 
psyche, as a combination of human being, lion, and many-headed 
beast, to illustrate what is involved in the claim that 'injustice pays', 
and to reinforce the contrasting claims made in the preceding argu- 
ment about the desirability of the reason-ruled, rather than the 
tyrannized, psyche.” On the face of it, this passage seems to bear 
out Williams's view that the Republic is designed 'to show to each 
person that justice was rational for that person'."$ It is the 
‘immoralist’ position that is being confronted, and the spokesperson 
for that position, Thrasymachus, is referred to explicitly in the course 
of the discussion."" Also, the general form of the argument is that of 
urging the listener consciously to promote one set of internal rela- 
tionships (one form of interplay between the parts of the psyche) 
rather than another.’ This form of presentation seems to bear out 
Irwin's account of the role of rational reflection, namely as a self- 
conscious critique of one's motivating goals, designed to achieve the 
best possible form of self-realization."? This form of presentation 
may seem to confirm the view, shared by Irwin and Williams, that 
what is advocated is a form of self-management which is available to 


On the problems of applying therapeutic discourse effectively (and on the psycho- 
logical issues raised for Stoic thinking), see LS 65O-R. The Stoic Epictetus goes 
furthest in claiming that it is ‘up to us’ whether or not we respond to the therapeutic 
discourse of philosophy: see further Long (19714), 189-92, (1991), 111-17; and Hahm 
(1992), 30-43. 

7* Thus, the passage relates to the issues discussed in 6.5 above. The reading of the 
passage in text to nn. 175~94 below develops that of Gill (1990c), 159-60. 

V5 R. 588b—592b; see also 343c-345b, 357b--367e, 586a-588a. 

% Williams (1985), 31; see also text to n. 161 above. 

77 R, 588e5—589a, 589c-591a, including reference to Thrasymachus in 590d1-2 
(alluding to 343b—344c). 

V* See esp. R. 588e5-589b6, 589c8-d3, e4~5, 590a9-d6, 591c1-d3, 591e1—592a4. 

V? Irwin (1977), 244—5, taken with 246-8; (1995), 312-13, taken with 288—302; see 
further above 4.5, text to nn. 121-30; 5.2, text to nn. 12-14. 
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each person as well as being desirable ‘for each person', if he is to 
realize what it means to be fully human.!? 
However, closer attention to the specific form of the dialogue 
(which, here, as elsewhere in Plato, carries a precise philosophical 
significance)'?! does not, I think, bear out this reading of the passage. 


Although Socrates speaks about 'talking to' or 'persuading' the. 


immoralist, he does not address Thrasymachus directly, despite 


reminding us of his continued presence (590d). Instead, the dialogue. ` 


takes the form of Socrates using Glaucon as his collaborator in an 
imagined attempt to persuade the immoralist: Glaucon first answers 
on behalf of the immoralist, and then gradually replaces him as 
interlocutor, as the fictional act of persuasion is abandoned.'? In 
effect, Socrates does not attempt to talk to the immoralist, though he 
discusses with Glaucon what is true for him. To gauge the signific- 
ance of this point, we should recall that Glaucon and Adeimantus 
enter the discussion (after the virtual breakdown of effective 


dialogue with Thrasymachus) as being people of good character . 


(tropos), who are pre-reflectively disposed to believe that justice is 
preferable to injustice, but require arguments to substantiate this 
belief. Thus, they are like well-trained auxiliaries in the ideal state 
- who (in Aristotle's terms) possess ‘the that’ but not ‘the why’. 
The kind of discussion which Socrates has with this kind of inter- 
locutor at the end of R. 9 is not plausibly interpreted as 'Archi- 
medean', either in form or content. For instance, there is no attempt 
to show that the conception of ‘human’ (sometimes replaced by 
'divine") in Socrates" model of the psyche is one that is universally 
valid, regardless whether or not one accepts already the ethical con- 


tent of the ideas conveyed in this image.** In other words, the con- 


ception of "human' or 'divine' is not presented as, in Williams's: 


189 See Williams (1985), 40 (on Aristotle), taken with p. 31; on Irwin, see refs. in 
n. 159 above. 

81 See also 4.5 above, text to n. 151 and refs. in n. 151. For approaches to the sig- 
nificance of dialogue form in Plato, see, e.g. Griswold (1988), Klagge and Smith (1992), 
Gill and McCabe (1996). D. Frede (1996) is especially attentive to the type of 
feature discussed here; see also Gill (1995), esp. 292-7. 

182 R, 588e3-5892a6, c6—d3, 590a3-4. 

183 R. 368a-b, esp. a6~7, b2; the breakdown of real dialogue with Thrasymachus is 
signalled at 350d—e, 352b3—4, 354a10-13. See also 4.4 above, text to nn. 98-119. 

18 R, 588d—589b (human), 589d1—2 (human or divine), 589e4—5, 590d1-4 (divine); 
the shift from ‘human’ to ‘divine’ coincides, perhaps significantly, with Glaucon's 
undertaking to answer ‘on behalf of’ the immoralist (590a3-4). For this type of ques- 
tion (whether a conception of human nature is designed to carry 'Archimedean 
weight’) see text to nn. 159-64 above. 
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words in another context, ‘recoverable from an absolute understand- 


- ing of nature', in a way that does not presuppose the interlocutor's 


prior ethical engagement.'® Indeed, the effectiveness of this image of 
the psyche depends on accepting the validity of the idea that the 
reasoning part (which plays, of course, a key role in Plato's psycho- 
ethical model) is plausibly regarded as the ‘human’ or ‘divine’ part of 
us." Also, the dialogue with Glaucon (acting on behalf of, or instead 
of, the immoralist) is used to draw out implications of the image of 
the psyche which no immoralist could be expected to accept. It is 
argued that conventional praise of justice and dispraise of injustice 
are validated by understanding the effect which just and unjust acts 
have on the psyche of the person committing them." Socrates also 
develops (with explicit allusion to Thrasymachus) certain prob- 
lematic implications of his model such as the idea that those who are 
incapable of directing themselves in line with reason's rule should be 
directed ‘from outside’, and that it is psycho-ethically beneficial for 
the wrongdoer to be improved by punishment.’ These are not ideas 
which can easily be seen as forming part of a dialogue which is 
designed to prove to anyone that she has reason to be ethically good. 

My reading of the implications of this passage can be stated in 
terms of the three types of dialogue that I am associating with the 
image of 'the self in dialogue'. One way of describing at least part of 
the function of the passage is that it shows how reflective debate can 
validate the kind of 'dialogue' between parts of the psyche promoted 
by conventional action-guiding discourse (that of ethical praise and 
blame). However, the function of reflective debate is not ‘Archi- 
medean', because the passage suggests, by its choice of interlocutor, 


15 Williams (1985), 52; see 6.5 above, text to nn. 91-100. 

18% For a similar claim about Aristotle's use of the idea of ‘human’ or ‘divine’ see 6.5 
above, text to nn. 100, 112, 118. On the (complex) role of 'reason' in Plato's model, see 
above, 4.2, text to nn. 35—7; 4.6, text to nn. 210—13. Thus, I accept Williams's view that 
Plato's tripartite model is ‘ethicised’ (1993, 42—4), but do not find this point prob- 
lematic in the way that he does. 

17 R, 589c-590c; contrast Thrasymachus' rejection of such conventional ethical 
judgements in 348c-e. 

188 R. 5goc8—d6 (the force of which is only partly mitigated by the more conven- 
tional 590e1-591a3), including reference to Thrasymachus in 590d2—3; 591a10—b7 (cf. 
Grg. 476b—481b). A possible way of understanding R. 590c8—d6 is that the rational 
direction that Socrates has in view is the kind of post-dialectical shaping of action- 
guiding beliefs attributed to the philosopher-rulers in the ideal state (see above 4.5, 
text to nn. 138-53; 4.6, text to nn. 189-95, 206-20) rather than the direction of 
practical decision-making. But this line of interpretation is not likely to make the idea 
any more acceptable to an immoralist such as Thrasymachus. 

189 See text to n. 187 above, taken with refs. in n. 178 above. 
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and by the mode and content of the argument, one of the key 
implications of the ideal educational programme. This is that 
reflective debate (culminating in post-dialectical knowledge) can 
play a substantive role in reshaping the psycho-ethical state which is 
the outcome of (even well-conducted) interactive discourse. But this 
is so if, and only if, such reflective debate is grounded, for both 


parties involved, on a foundation of belief-based ethical dispositions 


established by such interactive discourse. 
This conclusion might seem to be contradicted by the sügpestign 
at the end of the passage that we should use the psycho-ethical 


pattern illustrated by the ideal state and use this to shape our own: 


character, regardless of the ethical quality of the state in which we 
live." However, if this conclusion is consistent with the whole 
thrust of the argument of the Republic, and with the preceding 
exchange between Socrates and Glaucon, as I interpret this, the 


point cannot be that anyone is free to reshape her character by the 
unaided use of reason. If we are to follow Socrates' advice to use the. 


ideal state as a model (paradeigma) to 'establish' or 'settle' 
(katoikizein) ourselves (592b2-3), we must do so in a way that is 
compatible with the psycho-ethical programme embodied in that 
ideal state. Socrates' advice at the end of Book 9 cannot negate the 


earlier indications that the ideal psycho-ethical pattern cannot be | . 


achieved, or even grasped, fully without the prior existence of the 
ideal state and the educational programme that this provides.” 
What the passage recommends, if it is in line with the whole thrust 
of the preceding argument, is that we should seek to shape our 
character and life in the general form exhibited in the ideal state, that 
is, by using reflective debate to build on whatever valid foundations 
have been laid by pre-reflective engagement, as Glaucon does in 
responding to Socrates’ dialectical defence of justice.’ Hence, this 
concluding point, like the passage as a whole, need not be taken as 
expressing the thought that we are free wholly to reshape our 

199 See above 4.4, text to nn. 92-119; 4.5, text to nn. 138-49, 171-3; 4.6, text to 
nn. 189—220. 

P! 591c—592b, esp. 591e1, 592b2-3. 

182 See 4.5 above, text to n. 151, and refs. in n. 151. The crux that derives from this 
point is this: how can such a state come into being if the state's prior existence is the 
precondition for understanding its key principles? (See above 4.4, text to n. 119; 4.5, 
text to n..173.) This crux underlies the readiness in R. 592c10-b6 to acknowledge that 
this state may never exist. 


P3 See text to nn. 183-6 above. An implied precondition is that we (Plato's readers) 
should be like Glaucon rather than Thrasymachus. See also n. 194 below. 
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character by the unaided use of reflective reason (in the way that 
Williams suggests),’ and that Plato's argument is designed to serve 
this function. 


6.7 CONCLUSION: MODELS AND PROJECT 


In the final section of this book, I reflect in general terms on the intel- 
lectual status of the categories that I have been using to analyse 
Greek thinking about the person (especially the contrast between 
objective-participant and subjective-individualist conceptions), and 
also on the nature and objectives of my enquiry. 

I begin with a question which my presentation of the enquiry in 
the Introduction did not address explicitly. I have suggested that a 
series of topics in Greek thought can be interpreted most effectively 
by reference to three aspects of an ‘objective-participant’ conception 
of person. These aspects are: (1) an ‘objective’ (rather than an ‘I’- or 
subject-centred) psychological model; (2) a ‘participant’ (rather than 
an ‘individualist’) ethical model; (3) an ‘objectivist’ (rather than 
‘subjectivist’) understanding of psychological and ethical norms. I 
have also suggested that these ideas can be seen as making up an 
interconnected set. Thus, for instance, in Greek thought, as analysed 
in the light of this conception, psycho-ethical development (defined 
in ‘objective’ terms as the shaping of, for instance, belief-based dis- 
positions) is conceived as taking place through participation in a 
combination of interactive and reflective dialogue. The specification 
of the norms applying to this process of development is conceived as 
amenable, in principle, to objective determination. The precondition 
for objective understanding of these norms is effective participation 
in certain specified kinds of interactive and reflective dialogue. In 
ways indicated earlier, these are also the preconditions for fulfilling, 
in one's own life, the normative process of development.? 


19% See text to nn. 162—4 above. This reading of the end of R. is, arguably, reinforced 
by a feature of the myth at the end of R. 10 which is emphasized by Annas (1982), 
132-4. This is that, having reiterated the importance of a ‘choice of life’ based on the 
preceding argument (618c—619a, cf. 591c-592b), Socrates shows that the souls in the 
afterlife typically choose their next lives in the light of their experience in their pre- 
vious lives (620a-d, esp. a2-3). Demythologized, this implies, as Annas puts it 
(p. 132), 'that my character and way of life is as it is largely because of my family and 
political situation', a conclusion which is also suggested by the picture of the 'choices 
of life’ made by the defective types in R. 8-9 (4.2 above, text to nn. 54-60). 

95 See above 6.4, text to nn. 84—90; 6.5, text to nn. 104-7, 114-21, 123-9. 
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These suggestions may prompt certain questions. What general 
claim underlies my procedure? Is it that the three aspects of this con- 
ception (the ‘objective’ psychological model, the ‘participant’ ethical 
model, the ‘objectivist’ approach to the determination of norms and 
knowledge) are invariably and necessarily interconnected or only 


interconnected in this way in Greek culture? Similarly, is the com-- 
plex of features that I have taken as making up the contrasting 


subjective-individualist conception also to be taken as invariably 
interconnected? Is the objective-participant conception invariably 


expressed by the idea of the three interlinked types of dialogue that I. 


have highlighted in discussing Greek thought;’” or is this, again, to 
be conceived as a feature only of Greek culture? 


I offer here answers to these questions; to do so, I need to develop 


certain points made in the Introduction about the general form, and 
the limits, of my project. I have not set out to provide a set of 
categories for analysing conceptions of personality across human 


cultures in general.” My project has been the more limited one of - 


trying to understand, from our (contemporary) conceptual per- 
spective, Greek thinking about (what we call) ‘personality’. My key 
underlying thought is that, to understand Greek thinking better in 
this respect, we need to counteract the subjective, individualist, and 
subjective-individualist aspects of our own thinking on this subject, 
and to frame an objective-participant pattern of thinking. The ideas 
of ‘objective-participant’ and 'subjective-individualist conceptions 
of the person are to be taken as 'bridgeheads' with which we, from 
our contemporary standpoint, can engage best in 'dialogue' with the 
conceptual framework of Greek culture." For this purpose, I have 
drawn on several strands in modern psychological and ethical 
theory, and in the philosophy of personhood, which seem either 
instructively similar to or instructively different from significant 
features of Greek thought, in so far as they display some of the 
features that I am associating with ‘objective-participant’ or 
'subjective-individualist' conceptions of the person.’ 


55 See above, e.g. Introd., text to nn. 39-45; 3.1, text to nn. 1-2; 5.7, text to 
nn. 312—20; 6.6, text to nn. 178-90. 

*” On the question whether this is an intellectually defensible project, see e.g. 
Carrithers, Collins, and Lukes (1985), esp. Lukes (1985). 

93 On concepts as ‘bridgeheads’ see Lukes (1985), 297-8, and 6.2 above, text to 
n. 5. 
1 See Introd., text to nn. 21-30. The choice of the concepts, and the thinkers, who 
provide the best available "bridgeheads' with which to engage in 'dialogue' with Greek 
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Although some of the modern theories that I have drawn on for 


‘this purpose combine some of the elements that I see as making up 
' the ‘objective-participant’ conception, no one modern theory com- 


bines all of them. For instance, Wilkes combines an 'objective' 
psychological model with (one version of) an ‘objectivist’ approach 
to the study of psychology, but this is not also combined with the 
‘objective-participant’ approach to ethical thinking in the way that it 
is in Greek thinking.™ Although MacIntyre and Williams emphasize 
the "participant' dimension of ethical life, both at the interactive and 
reflective level, they do not see this as forming the basis for an 
‘objectivist’ position regarding ethical standards and knowledge, as 
do the Greek theories discussed.?! Although I have suggested that 
Wiggins provides a modern parallel to Greek thinking about the role 
of both interactive and reflective participation in determining norma- 
tive concepts, I have also noted certain salient differences between 
his thinking and that found in the Greek theories.”” These observa- 
tions about modern theory constitute at least a partial answer to the 
question raised earlier. The features that constitute the objective- 
participant conception of person are not invariably combined, as is 
clear from the fact that they are not combined in the modern theories 
cited, though these have been chosen for their similarity to Greek 
thinking in one or other of the relevant respects. 

Similarly, the 'subjective-individualist' conception, as outlined in 
the Introduction is, explicitly, a combination of subjective, indi- 
vidualist, and subjective-individualist themes, not all of which are, 
or could be, maintained coherently as part of a single theory or 
framework of thinking.” Correspondingly, none of the modern 
philosophical or scholarly approaches which I have used to define by 
contrast the character of the Greek theories displays all the features 
outlined as making up the ‘subjective-individualist’ conception in 
the Introduction. The contrast between this conception and the 
‘objective-participant’ framework of thinking (as expressed in Greek © 


thought is, inevitably, controversial and cannot be separated wholly from the question 
of which philosophical position one finds most credible. See also Introd., text to n. 48. 


200 See above 1.2, text to nn. 38—41; 6.5, text to n. 139. 

?! More precisely, they see ethical reflection, if validly conducted, as necessarily 
grounded in interactive participation in a way that excludes the possibility of any inde- 
pendent (theory-based) objectivist grounding for ethical concepts. See 4.5 above, text 
to nn. 157—72 and text to nn. 239-43 below. ` 

202 See nn. 79 and 88 above. 

203 See Introd., text to n. 31. 
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thought) is strongest in the case of approaches that combine a 
subject-centred psychological model with a subjectivist-individualist 
ethical position, as is so, arguably, in the case of Sartre and 
Nietzsche, or of a scholar such as Whitman.?* Other modern posi- 
tions, including some noted frequently in this book, express only one 
or more of the relevant features. These features are sometimes com- 
bined with those which also appear (in a rather different form) in the 


objective-participant framework. Thus, for instance, Kant's ethical | 


position, by contrast with Sartre's, could be characterized as 
objectivist-individualist rather than subjectivist-individualist. The 


pattern of thinking about the role of ethical development ascribed by : 


Irwin and Engberg-Pedersen to Greek thinkers (in which rational 
self-realization is seen as including other-benefiting virtue) is ‘sub- 
jective’ in centring on the notion of ‘self’-realization, but ‘objectivist’ 
in presupposing that there are objectively determinable norms for 
what constitutes properly rational self-realization.?96 


To this extent, my account of the objective-participant idea of. 


person is shaped by a historical rather than philosophical objective: I 
have grouped together (as aspects of the objective-participant frame- 
work of thinking) those features of psychological and ethical think- 
ing that (seem to me to) correspond to dominant features of Greek 
philosophical and poetic thinking." Similarly, my emphasis on the 
idea of the three interlinked types of dialogue is determined, primar- 
ily, by (what seems to me) the prominence, and significance, of this 
idea in Greek thought. It is true that the idea of displaying psycho- 


logical motivation as a form of inner dialogue also occurs in at least 


one modern non-Cartesian theory, that of Dennett (his use of this 
image can be contrasted with the Cartesian picture of the mind as a 
locus of 'l'-centred ‘light’ and ‘transparency’ ).”° Also, the idea that 
interactive exchange and reflective debate can be signified by forms 
of dialogue, which can be seen as connected with each other as well 
as with the 'dialogue' within the psyche, is a rather obvious one, and 
could easily arise in other human cultures. But I do not pretend to be 


? ^ See above 2.5, text to nn. 46-8; 2.5, text to nn. 98—109; 6.3, text to nn. 65-6; 6.6, 
text to nn. 154—5. 

*5 See above 1.1, text to nn. 27-30; 1.3, text to nn. 110-16; 6.6, text to nn. 150—5; 
Ch. 2, nn. 45 and 105; and refs. in n. 204 above. 

2% See above 4.5, text to nn. 121—37; 5.2; 5.3, text to nn. 67-74; 5.5, text to nn. 209- 
12, 235-7; 6.2, text to nn. 20—6; 6.6, text to nn. 156-9. 

207 See refs. in n. 196 above. 

95 See above 4.2, text to n. 52; ch. 1, n. 39. 
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able to say how widely in human cultures the image of inter- 


` connected types of dialogue is associated with (what I am calling) an 


‘objective-participant’ conception of psycho-ethical life. Nor can I 
distinguish readily between this type of explanation for the preval- 
ence of this image in Greek thought and other features of Greek cul- 
ture that might be cited in this connection (such as orality, or the 
centrality of contexts of discourse in socio-political life). 
However, Ido not wish to suggest that the objective-participant and 
subjective-individualist conceptions, because they have been framed 
to define the character of a particular historical phenomenon (Greek 


thinking on what we call ‘personality’ ), are to be regarded simply as . 


patchworks of ideas, with no conceptual coherence. As indicated 
already, although no modern theory contains all the features taken to 
make up the two conceptions, some of the features combined in the 
two conceptions are also combined in some modern theories.?'? But, to 
bring out further the kind of coherence, and the kind of function, 
which these conceptions (particularly, the objective-participant one) 
are designed to have, I re-use the ideas of establishing ‘bridgeheads’ 
and engaging in ‘dialogue’, deployed earlier in this connection." My 
aim can be described as trying to establish, or to take further, three 
kinds of conceptual dialogue. One is that between modern thinking 
about ‘personality’ (in at least some of the senses of this term)” and 
Greek thinking, both poetic and philosophical, about psychology 
and ethics. The objective-participant conception serves as a way of 
characterizing the points of connection between (certain strands 
of)?? modern thinking and Greek thinking. Second, this conception 
is designed to underline connections between Greek poetic thinking 
and Greek philosophical thinking (especially, those derived from the 
combination of an ‘objective’ psychological model and a ‘participant’ 
ethical model). Third, and perhaps most controversially, the con- 
ception is designed to underline possible connections between the 


various aspects of the objective-participant conception, including that 


between a 'participant' ethical model and ethical objectivism. The 


2 See Introd., n. 45. As stated in Introd., text to nn. 5-6, 13, I do not seek to situate 
this account of Greek thinking in a larger sociological or anthropological framework, 
though I do refer to some of the categories used in research of this type (e.g. that of 
^reciprocity' in connection with ethical models). 

71! See text to nn. 200—2, 204 above. 

711 See text to n. 198 above. 

7? On the relevant senses, see Introd., text to nn. 1-4, 34-5. 

73 On these strands, see n. 199 above; see further text to nn. 236-43 below. 
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latter combination is, in my view, found in Greek philosophy, though 
it is more open to argument whether it does, or could, figure in the 
same way in modern philosophy.” 

I consider two examples of the way in which these three forms of 
coriceptual dialogue have worked together in this book in order to 
see how far these examples clarify my approach and illustrate tlie 
kind of coherence that I am claiming for the objective-participant 


conception of the person. I think that one of the most interesting 


points to emerge from the book (and one that was not wholly anti- 
cipated when I started to write it) is the parallel between the issues 
which arise in connection with the problematic heroes of Greek epic 


and tragedy and with the relationship between pre- and post- . 


dialectical virtue in Greek philosophy.” This parallel has emerged 
by pursuing the implications of a combination of a ‘participant’ 
ethical model and an 'objective' (non-subject-centred) psychological 


model in each area. As regards the ‘participant’ ethical model, I have - 


used the ideas of 'second-order' reasoning and of the 'exemplary. 
gesture' to bring out the ways in which the poetic hero's stance or 
act, though massively problematic, can be seen as an intelligible 
response to the ethical beliefs that normally shape interpersonal and 
communal relationships in his social or familial context." In the 


philosophical theories, an analogously problematic stance is ad- > 


opted in Plato's Symposium and Republic and Aristotle's NE 10. 7-8. 
What is explicitly asserted or implied is that the reflective life rather 
than that of practical involvement in interpersonal and communal 
interchange represents the best possible human life. I have sug- 
gested that this stance needs to be placed in the context of theories 
which give ethical status to participation both in (the right kind of) 
interpersonal and communal involvement and in (the right kind of) 
reflective debate.*” It needs also to be situated in an ethical frame- 
work centred on the ideas of the shared life and reciprocity rather 
than of altruism.?? Against this background, I think that we can see 
the philosophers' stances not simply as a statement of what they see 
as being objectively true,” but also (and relatedly) as the way to 


74 On this point, see 6.5 above, esp. text to nn. 138-44. 
25 See above 3.6, text to nn. 232-47; 4.7; 5.6, text to nn. 263-9. 
75 See above 2.6; 2.8; 2.9, text to nn. 230-8, 261—6. 
See refs. in n. 220 below, taken with 4.4—5, 5.4—5 above. 
75 See 5.3 above, esp. text to nn. 78-86. i 
™ Seen. 220 below. In 4.7 above, text to nn. 272—4, I indicate the interpretative dif- 
ficulties in claiming that the poetic presentation of the problematic heroes implies 
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confer the greatest possible benefit on others as well as oneself, 


' namely by communicating what they take to be a profound truth of 


human life.?? 

Similar points arise in connection with the psycho-ethical thinking 
(the combination of an 'objective' psychological model and a 'partici- 
pant' ethical model) that is associated with these analogous features 
of Greek poetry and philosophy. In both areas, the linkage between 
the psychological and the ethical models emerges most clearly in the 
idea that human feelings and desires are shaped, both on a short- 
term and long-term basis, by beliefs and reasoning, and are properly 
shaped by the most fully justified set of beliefs and reasoning.” 
Hence, several Greek poetic portrayals of self-division are analysed 
in Chapter 3 as manifestations of conflict about which ethical stance 
(which set of beliefs and reasoning) is more fully justified, rather 
than conflict between ‘reason’ (or ‘will’) and 'passion'.?? The form of 
conflict on which I have focused especially in Greek poetry is that 
between the ethical stance, and correlated emotional reactions, 
justified by the conventional values of interpersonal and communal 
exchange and the understanding of those values which arises from 
the hero's reflective reasoning?? In the philosophical theories, 
although self-division (in the form of akrasia, for instance) is not 
analysed in terms of the latter type of conflict, we do find other 
manifestations of this type of conflict.?* The mixed reactions of 
Plato's philosopher-rulers to the prospect of re-entering the cave 
constitute one example of this, reflecting Plato's complex (and per- 
haps ambivalent) account, in the Republic, of the relationship 


ethical objectivism (this does not mean that we should, therefore, assume a subjectiv- 
ist approach). This issue could not be pursued further without considering other fac- 
tors, e.g. the shape of the relevant poetic works as a whole and their (apparent) role in 
the ethical discourse of their society, to a fuller extent than can be done here. 


28 See above 4.6, text to nn. 206-13, 246-9, 258; 4.7, text to nn. 281—92; 5.5, text to 
n. 86; 5.6, text to nn. 252-4, 275-7, 286-9; 5.7, text to nn. 325-8. : 

21 The emphasis on long-term psycho-ethical structures, those of ‘character’ or 
‘disposition’ (ethos, hexis, or diathesis), is more evident in Greek ethical theory than in 
epic and tragedy, which focus rather on occurrent (short-term) affective states. But a 
belief-based model of affective states seems to be implied in both types of material: see 
above 1.2, text to nn. 66—97; 3.1, text to nn. 12-22; 4.2; 4.6, text to nn. 186-213. 

7? See above 3.1, text to nn. 13-14; 3.5, text to nn. 68-80, 98—100; 3.5, text to 
nn. 179-90; 3.6, text to nn. 191-231. 

73 See above 3.1, text to n. 23; 3.3, text to nn. 81—5; 3.4, text to nn. 141-3; 3.5, text 
to nn. 154—6. 2s 

7^ See 3.6 above, text to nn. 218-39. 
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between pre- and post-dialectical virtue.” Analogously, the diver- 
gent but explicable way in which Aristotle, at different points; 
characterizes the idea of ^what each of us is' expresses in terms of 
psychological ‘parts’ a position on an issue of a similar type.” 

In what way have these discussions exemplified the three kinds of 


‘dialogue’ referred to earlier? I take it that it is clear from the preced- 


ing summary, as well as from the discussions themselves, how I 


have pursued the question of the relationship between an 'objective" 


psychological model, a ‘participant’ ethical model, and, in the philo- 
sophical cases, at least, ethical (or psycho-ethical) objectivism.?? 
What may need more explanation is the relationship between the 


conceptual and interpretative framework applied here and the . 


modern philosophical positions taken as starting-points for the 
objective-participant conception. In a generalized way, this mode of 
interpretation expresses the stress on the 'participant' dimension of 
ethical life, found, in different forms, in MacIntyre and Williams, 


combined (in a still more generalized way) with the ‘objective’ (non- 


subject-centred) psychological model, of which I have identified 
several modern exemplars.” The specific claims made about Greek 
poetry and philosophy, and the interpretative framework applied 
here, do not, for the most part, correspond in detail with what is said 


about Greek thought in, for instance, MacIntyre’s After Virtue (1985) ` 


or Williams's Shame and Necessity (1993).?” But this book is, none the 
less, shaped by the thought that the ethical or psycho-ethical frame- 
work of thinking deployed in those works provides a better starting- 
point for pursuing these questions in Greek ethics and psychology 
than does a more subjective or individualist approach, based on 
post-Cartesian or post-Kantian approaches.” 
There is one further aspect of the book’s argument which I note 
here as exemplifying the interlinked kinds of ‘dialogue’ specified 


75 See above 4.6, text to nn. 189-258, esp. text to nn. 226-9, 257-8; 4.7, text to 
nn. 262-7. 

95 See 5.6 above, text to rin. 263-91; for a general characterization of the issue, see 
text to nn. 217—19 above. 

77 On the last point, see n. 219 above. 

75 See Introd., text to nn. 15-23; 1.2, text to nn. 38-53, 94—104; 1.3, text to nn. 105- 
29; 3.2, text to nn. 41—3. 

2 For positive use of these, and other, works by MacIntyre and Williams, see 
Introd., text to nn. 22-5; 1.3, text to nn. 110—16, 120—9, 161—4; 1.4, text to nn. 172-5; 
4-3, text to nn. 86-7. For more qualified or critical use of their work, see above 4.5, text 
to nn. 162—73; 6.5. 

79 On this point, see text to nn. 236-43 below. 
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earlier?! an aspect which is related to that just discussed. In Chap- 


' ters 4—6, while focusing on more specific questions, I have tried to 


bring out the general form of Greek ethical thinking, as I understand 
this,” and the conception of the person that is implied in this. In 
Plato's Republic, Aristotle, and some aspects of Stoic thinking, I have 
highlighted the idea that full human ethical development constitutes 
a two-stage process: first, the development of sound dispositions 
and ethico-practical reasoning through participation in interpersonal 
and communal exchange; then reflective debate leading (in principle) 
to objective ethical knowledge of a kind which can reshape one's 
character and way of life.** In an alternative model, strongly marked 
in Epicurean thought, but of which there are versions in the other 
Greek theories discussed here, emphasis is placed rather on the 
thought that reflective debate (and its outcome) is a precondition for 
proper modes of interpersonal and communal engagement as well as 
for the shaping of character. In either model, the central idea can 
be taken to be that full human ethical development consists in parti- 
cipation in three interconnected kinds of dialogue. ‘Wisdom’ (under- 
stood as complete human virtue) is achieved through the right 
combination, or synthesis, of (the right kinds of) interpersonal 
exchange and reflective debate leading to post-reflective under- 
standing of the nature of the fundamental principles of nature or 
reality, both of these contributing to the psycho-ethical shaping of 
character (the ‘dialogue’ within the psyche)."? This pattern repre- 
sents one way in which the ‘participant’ ethical model (combined 
with an ‘objective’ (non-subject-centred) psychological model) is 
related to an objectivistic approach to psycho-ethical states. 
Objectivity, in the form of objective ethical knowledge (and the 
correlated objectively normative psycho-ethical state) is seen as 
being achieved through participation in the three kinds of dialogue 
described. 


751 See text to nn. 212-14 above. 

?? See 5.3 above, text to nn. 78-104. 

* For this broad division between types of Greek theory, see 5.3 above, text to 
nn. 87-99. See also above 4.4~6, esp. 4.6, text to nn. 181-3, 189-225 (Plato); 5.4-6, 
esp. 5.6, text to nn. 255—77 (Aristotle); 5.5, text to nn. 213-30, 5.7, text to nn. 363-4, 
6.5, text to nn. 125-6 (Stoics). 

?* See above 4.6, text to nn. 186-8, 206—13; 5.7, text to nn. 317-31, 339-59, 362; 
6.5, text to nn. 127-8. 

35 On these three types of dialogue, see refs. in n. 196 above. On the linkage 
between these types of participation and proper understanding of the ethical signific- 
ance of nature or reality, see 6.5 above. 
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Much of my argument in Chapters 4—6 has been centred on a fur- 
ther type of conceptual 'dialogue', namely the project of forming 
(from our contemporary perspective) an interpretative approach that 
is appropriate for understanding this general form of ethical theory 
and the conception of the person that it expresses. I have argued 


against the idea that the Kantian theory provides the best available. 


basis for this, despite the fact that this theory involves the idea of 


universality or objectivity both in its model of properly moral action ' 


and in the normative idea of the ‘rational being'.?* I have suggested 
that the Kantian theory is 'individualist' in that the properly moral 
stance is defined as a distinctively individual one (namely that of 
autonomy), and that the norm.of the rational being is conceived as 


an (ideal) individual in isolation, who serves as a norm for reflective 


moral agents conceived as separate individuals." This aspect of the 
Kantian theory is accentuated in the (broadly) Kantian model 
adopted, in different versions, by Irwin and Engberg-Pedersen, 


which centres on the idea that ethical reflection can and should lead . 


any rational agent to see that the fullest possible self-realization 
inheres in the development of altruistic concern. The model adopted 
by these scholars is ‘objectivist’ in that they assume that there are 
objectively determinable norms for psycho-ethical development. But 
it is ‘subjective’ (subject-centred) in the psychological language 
(‘self’, or ‘I’ as subject) in which this development is analysed. The 
model is also ‘individualist’ in focusing on the role of the individual 


75 More precisely, Kantian theory (1) presents properly moral decisions as involv- 
ing (autonomous) universalization of one’s case and (2) presents the idea of the person 
as rational being (defined by the capacity for autonomy) as a universal norm, applying 
to human moral thinking in general. On some salient differences between the Kantian 
pattern and that found in certain Greek theories, see Sherman (1989), 22-8; Annas 
(1993), 448-50. Arguably, in Greek ethical theory (1) moral decision-making is con- 
ceived as the application of an (objective) skill (i.e. virtue) to specific cases rather than 
as self-universalization, and (2) the normative wise person (sophos) is defined as the 
possessor of objective knowledge, which is developed in the ways indicated in text to 
n. 235 above, rather than by reference to the idea of the capacity for self- 
universalization. See also refs. in nn. 237-8 below. 

77 See Introd. text to nn. 22-3; 1.1, text to nn. 26-33; 1.3, text to nn. 107-16, 160—4; 
4-3, text to nn. 72—86; 4.5, text to nn. 121—37; 6.6, text to nn. 150-2. Kant does, of 
course, recognize the value of other-benefiting actions and motives (see 5.3 above, text 
to nn. 59-61); my point is that his conception of moral action and reflection does not 
emphasize the ‘participant’ dimension of ethical life, and does not present this as a 
precondition for objective knowledge in the way that (in my account) the Greek 
theories do: see n. 235 above. 
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rational agent, treated as a conceptual unit both as the performer of 


‘moral actions and as the locus of ethical reflection. ”® 


Throughout the book, I have taken the ‘participant’ ethical 
approaches of MacIntyre and Williams as helpful for my purposes 
because (by contrast with Kant and the Kantian models just 
described) they give full ethical weight to the formation of ethical 
dispositions (and of ethico-practical rationality) through interper- 
sonal and communal participation? However, as I have also 
stressed, they diverge from the Greek theories in failing to share the 
Greek view that (properly grounded) reflection can make an inde- 
pendent contribution to ethical life, and can, in principle, lead to 
objective ethical knowledge of a sort that can legitimately reshape 
one's life and character.” In so far as neither of the main types of 
modern theory considered here provides a complete parallel for the 
combination of a ‘participant’ ethical approach, an ‘objective’ 
psychological approach, and 'objectivism' as regards psycho-ethical 
norms, my attempt at advancing 'dialogue' between Greek and 
modern thought is, in this respect, incomplete." However, I have 
also suggested that MacIntyre and Williams, in offering their 
accounts of the character of Greek thought, do not give sufficient 
weight to the role of participation, at the reflective as well as the 
interactive level, in setting the preconditions for defining normative 
concepts (such as those of being ‘human’ or 'divine'). Conceivably, if 
they did so, they might qualify their accounts of their philosophical 
positions in relation to the Greek theories.?? Whether or not this is 
so, it seems to me that, if there is a point of contact between Greek 
and modern ethical thinking (and the conceptions of the person 
expressed in these forms of thinking) that could usefully be explored 
further, it lies here, rather than in the development of approaches 


238 See refs. in n. 206 above. 

239 See refs. in n. 229 above, first sentence. 

40 See 4.5 above, text to nn. 157-73. 

? Of the modern thinkers discussed, Wiggins, arguably, comes closest to the 
Greek pattern of thinking: see 6.4 above, text to nn. 78-80, 85-90. I do not pretend to 
have offered here a comprehensive survey of possible candidates in modern philo- 
sophy for the position that I ascribe to Greek theory. As explained in the Introd., text 
ton. 48, my project is not primarily a philosophical one, but belongs to the history of 
ideas. In so far as contrast, as well as comparison, with modern theories serves to 
render the Greek position intelligible (to us moderns), the main aim of my ‘dialogue’ is 
fulfilled. : 

` 242 See 6.5 above, esp. text to nn. 92, 122-37: 
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based on Kantian or post-Kantian models of morality and per- 
sonality.?9 4 

In conclusion, I make two general points on the question of the 
relationship between ancient and modern thinking. I have argued in 


this book that modern thinking contains (at least) two different - 
strands of thinking about the person, the objective-participant and : 


the subjective-individualist, whereas Greek thought is pervaded by 


one conception, the objective-participant.^^ The claim that Greek - 


thinking, but not modern thinking, is unified in this way might 


seem, on the face of it, to be implausible; at least, this feature of — 
P 


difference would seem to need to be explained. This book has not, of 


course, been shaped so as to offer a history of modern conceptions of 


person (let alone a historico-cultural analysis of the factors under- 
lying this). But, in so far as my account implies any larger pattern, it 
is that the combined influence of thinkers such as Descartes and 
Kant introduced a distinctively new focus on the individual subject 


or agent as the locus of psychological and ethical life, a focus which - 


ran counter to much earlier Western thought as well as the pre- 
dominant patterns of thinking in Antiquity: In other words, the 'sub- 
jective-individualist'" conception of personality represents at least 
one key strand in the thinking of (for instance) the Enlightenment, 
Romanticism, and Existentialism."6 Since these movements, in the 
relevant aspects, have no obvious equivalent in Greek thought, it is, 
perhaps, unsurprising that we do not find, as I claim, an equivalent 
emphasis on the idea of the individual subject or agent as the key 
bearer of psychological or ethical significance. 

What might also require some explanation is the suggestion, 
implied in earlier parts of this book, that recent developments in 
modern thinking may put us in a better position than formerly to 


2 See 6.5 above, text to nn. 138-44. 

*4 For some qualifications to this general characterization of the modern position 
(which do not detract from the contrast that I am drawing here), see text to nn. 200-6 
above. i 

?5 The claim is not, of course, that Greek thought is unified in every respect but only 
in expressing (at least key features of) the objective-participant rather than subjective- 
individualist conception of person: see further 6.2 above, text to nn. 31-9. 

%6 For versions of this view of modern thought (coupled, in the case of MacIntyre 
(1985), chs. 10—12, and C. Taylor (1989), ch. 6, with a contrasting picture of Greek 
thought), see 2.5, text to nn. 100-9, esp. refs. in nn. 105-7. It would also be possible, 
of course, to widen the type of conceptual history outlined here to embrace economic 
and socio-political factors and construct a broader historico-cultural analysis of these 
intellectual developments. 
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engage in ‘dialogue’ with the objective-participant understanding of 


‘the person expressed in Greek thought.” Williams, considering a 
` parallel suggestion in Shame and Necessity, highlights the waning 


influence of Christianity, as well as the Kantian tradition, and the 
ideals of rationality and morality that these contain, as factors that 
may bring the modern Western conceptual situation closer to that of 
(at least) fifth-century Greece.” That line of explanation does not 
wholly work in the context of my argument. As Maclntyre has 
brought out, medieval Christianity, in its institutional forms and 
ethico-theological view of humankind as a part of nature, can be 
seen as embodying one version of (what I am calling) an objective- 
participant conception of the person.?? Some recent thinkers have 
also argued (against prevalent modern assumptions to the contrary) 
that Christian thought is compatible with contemporary scientific 
understanding of the universe, and with at least some naturalistic 
accounts of personal identity. A version of Williams's thesis that 
is, perhaps, more credible, in the light of the framework of thinking 
applied here, is that, as Christianity has become less pervasive as an 
influence in modern Western thought, the kind of secularized (Pro- 
testant) Christian thinking represented especially in Kantian theory 
has lost some of the (implied) religious background for its ethical and 
metaphysical claims.” To put the point more broadly, that strand in 
modern thinking about personal identity and moral agency that pre- 
supposes (for instance) the special one-to-one relationship between 
individual worshipper and God in Christian (especially Protestant 


47 See Introd., text to nn. 49; 1.2, text to nn. 38-57; 1.5, text to nn. 110-25. 

48 Williams (1993), 166, taken with 162-6. For Williams, Plato and, to a lesser 
extent, Aristotle prefigure the ‘ethicised’ conception of reason (and human psychology 
generally) that Williams sees as Kantian; see 154-60, 162 (also 42—4, 98~101), taken 
with 6.6 above, text to nn. 161—4. Thus, it is 5th-c., pre-Platonic, Greek thought that 
he sees as anticipating (what he sees as) the psychological and ethical realism of the 
contemporary thought-world. 

?9 MacIntyre (1985), ch. 13, in which medieval Christian thought is seen as reflect- 
ing the characteristics that MacIntyre associates with an Aristotelian world-view (ch. 
12). 

30 For the first claim, see e.g. Polkinghorne (1994), with refs. to other recent discus- 
sions. Haldane (1991) argues that the idea of Jesus Christ as a fully embodied divine 
being could usefully inform contemporary accounts (including those of the type that I 
am calling ‘objective’) of the mind-body or person-body relationship. For a more 
familiar type of Christian theorizing about personal ideritity, see the post-Cartesian 
(soul~body or person-body) dualism of Swinburne (1984). 

31 See 6.6 above, text to n. 152, and refs. in n. 152. 
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thought) has lost much of its broader cultural basis.” In the light of 
this development, it is intelligible that some recent psychological and 


ethical thought about the person should shift away from this type of . 


(subjective-individualist) thinking. It is intelligible too that there 
should be new interest in alternative (objective-participant) patterns 


of thinking about the person, including the versions of this found in. `- 


Greek thought as well as, in some accounts, medieval or modern 


Christianity.” Some of the suggestions made earlier about possible ` 


points of convergence between modern and Greek thought (for 
instance, on the relationship between interactive and reflective 


participation and objective determination of psycho-ethical norms) : 


might be taken as extensions of this line of thought.” 

I make one further final point relating to the larger project of 
correlating conceptions of person in different cultural contexts. I 
have already stated that the objective-participant and subjective- 


individualist conceptions of the person are offered here not as - 
general categories to be applied across human cultures, but for a dif- : 


ferent, and more limited, purpose.” However, I think that one 
implication emerges from my study, which might have some larger 
relevance to cross-cultural comparison. The point has been often 
made in recent years that, in the history of ideas, ideas (such as that 


of ‘personality’ and ‘self’) need to be taken as part of the whole _ . 
nexus of ideas in a given culture (its ‘mentality’, as it is sometimes -` 


put) and not just in isolation." The contrasting table of objective- 
participant and subjective-individualist themes (in modern and, 
where relevant, Greek thought) offered in the Introduction carries 
certain related implications. One is that ideas, such as the themes 
specified in this table, need to be located in the relevant strand of 
_ thinking within the culture. A related point is that there can be, even 
within the same culture, alternative or competing strands; and that 
the components of each of these strands can be seen as performing 
analogous functions.” It follows, then, that in comparing ideas 


252 For some parallel suggestions about the (possible) Christian roots of modern 
individualism, see Dumont (1985). 

33 See nn. 249-50 above. 

354 See 6.5 above, text to nn. 138—45. 

35 See text to nn. 197-9 above. 

256 For theories about mentalité (the thought-world encoded in the practices of a cul- 
ture), see Introd., text to n. 11. 

37 The suggestion is that the various themes in the table (Introd., 11-12) perform 
analogous roles, relating to, e.g. models of mind and agency, ethical framework, the 
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within a culture, and across cultures, we need to locate ideas, such as 


` those about personality, in the appropriate place in the relevant strand 
' of thought. As this book brings out, when dealing with ideas such as 


‘personality’ or ‘self’, this process is likely to be controversial. But, 
whether or not my substantive claims about the relationship 
between Greek and modern thought are accepted, the book may be 
of interest as an attempt to apply this type of methodology. 


foundation of ethics (i.e. normative ideas of personhood or human nature) in each 
larger framework. (For qualifications to the idea that each table constitutes a single 


conception, see text to nn. 200-6 above.) 
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. 392 144 n. 171 


397-8 144n.171 
401-7 150 n. 192 
401-9 147, 149-50, 342 n. 86 
406—7 145 n. 172 
406-8 311n.276 
410-16 149-50, 377 n. 265 
417-26 147 
421-2 148 

427-9 148 

428-9 142-3 
496-7 192 
515-17 192n.59 
535-4 197 

553-5 193 

595 195 

598 193 
598-605 193 
618-19 142-3 
628-30 194-5 
628-32 152mn.201 
628-42 194 
632-6 144 n. 165 
632-8 151 

636-8 -195 


.639-42 152 n. 201, 195 
-545 199 n. 80 
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Iliad (cont.): 


9.645-6 197 j 
9. 645-8 120, 178, 190, 195-8, 200-1, . 


203, 214 


9. 646 199, 225 
9.646-8 181 

9.648 158 n. 226, 198-9 
9.650-5 142-3 


9. 699-703 
ii. 
11. 
11. 


11. 
11. 
11. 
11. 
11. 
11. 
11. 
12. 


151 n. 199 

404 54n.85 

404-5 on. 175 

404-10 32, 45, 48, 54 n. 83, 61, 63, 
69—70, 73-7, 87-8, 416 

405-6 76 

408 57n.95 

408-10 (69-70 

409 74n.149 

409-10 53, 133, 148 

411-60 51 n.69 

415-16 73n.146 

310-28 131-3, 134—5, 148-9, 304 
n. 241, 416 


.312 132 
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12. 315-21 
12. 322-8 
12. 324—5 
12. 325-8 


132 

134, 311 n. 276 
139 

132 


.22 201 Nn. 87 

.23-7 201 

.30 200 n. 86 

.38-43 201 

.52-5 200-1 

.53-4 20rn.88 

.59 158 n. 226 

.60-3 200-1 

. 72-3, 83-6 202n.9x 


. 90-105 48, 54 n. 83, 78-80 
. 98-9 53 

. 107-15 51 n.69 

.238-45 79 

.79-126 150n.193 

.90-4 32 


.95-6 317 n. 303 
.95—104 316 n.301 
.98—104 317 n. 303 
.107-10 202n.92 
.107-13 202-3 
.111 202 

.112 203 
.246-313 115 
.85-138 146 

. 86-90 146 n. 179 
.137-8 146 n. 179 


19. 270-8 146. 
21. 552-70 48, 54 n. 85, 80-1 


21.555 81n.178 bo : 
22.56-8 82 .] 
22. 98-130 49, 54 n. 83, 81-92, 95-6, 
115, 119 
22. 99-110 84, 86 n. 197, 90 n. 212 
22.100 74 
22.100-7 96 
22.101-3 85, 91 N. 217 . 
22.103 86, 89 n. 208, 92 n. 120 ; 
22.104-5 88 : 
22. 104-7 83-5 ed 
22.108 89n. 208 
22. 108-10 83, 86-7 
22. 110-20 gin. 219 
22. 111-21 87 
22.111-28 gon. 212 
22.126-30 87 
22.129 89 n. 208 
22.123-8 gın. 218 
22.131-8 88 n. 204 
22.131-66 51n. 69 
24. 477-506 146 


Odyssey 

20.5 54, 184-5... 

20.10-12 184 n. 28 

20. 13-16 184, 188 n. 47, 189 

20.17 184 n. 29 

20. 17-24 188-9 

20. 18-21 184-5, 184 n. 27, 187, 188 
n. 47, 203-4, 225, 228 

20.22-4 184n.29 

20. 24-7 184 

20. 28-30 184 n. 28 

22. 417-72 189 


LoNc AND SEDLEY, Hellenistic 
Philosophers (LS) 


20B, C 450 n. 170 

21B 331, 393 n. 341, 305 n. 351 
21E(2) 331, 391, 396 
210, P 395 n. 352 
22A, B 397n.358 
22C(2) 394 

22E 391 

22F 330, 391, 393, 394 
22H 331 

22] 391 

22K, L(6)-(7), M, R 397 n. 358 
220(3) 391-2, 392 n. 334, 393-4 
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22Q(5)-(6) 330 Laws (Lg.) 
225 397 653a-c 272 n. 107° 
23A(4), B, C(3), D, E(5), FG), J, K 439 8Qiic-e 320 n. 316 
24C 393 


24D 394 nn. 342, 344 

24E 394 n. 343 

26A, F(2),G 439 n. 129 

33C, 1 56 

53A(4) 51n.68, 56 

54H, N 367 n. 224, 415 n. 48 

57C 365 n. 215 

57D(1), E 368 

57F 333 n. 46, 368 n. 226, 397 n. 360, 
398 n. 363, 415 n. 47 

57G 368 n. 229, 397 n. 360 

59D 290 n. 181, 333 n. 46, 366 n. 217 

59E(2),G,Q 367n. 222 

6:L 450n. 171 

63A-E 290 n. 183 

63E(5)-(6) 367 n. 224, 415 n. 48 

64F 366 n. 217 

65] 229 n. 200 

67A(1), B-G 398 


Phaedo (Phd.) 

64c-67b 404n.9 

68c-69c, 83e-84a 291 
80a-83b 404n.9 

94d-e 103 n. 24, 228 n. 198 
94d6-e1 184n.27 : 
115a5-6 320 n. 316 


Phaedrus (Phdr.) 
244a-257b 386 
249a2, c4-6 387 
252c-253a 387 
252c-256e 263n.77 
253-6 228 n. 198 
253d-254e 387 
254b-c 388 
255a-256e 387 
256a-e 388 


Protagoras (Prt.) 

352b-357e 227 n. 193, 233 
Lucretius 
Republic (R) 


De Rerum Natura 

1. 62-79, 80-101 397 n. 357 
3.830 394 Nn. 343 

5-43-54 397 n. 357 

5. 1194-1203 397 n. 357, 439 
6. 68-79 439 


PLATO 


Apology (Ap.) 

21a-23b 283 n. 152 

28b-30b 316 n. 301, 320 n. 316 
29c-30b 317 n. 302 

29d-31a 283 n. 152 


Crito 
44e-53d 317 n. 302 


Gorgias (Grg.) 

482e-484c 412 n. 39 

484c-488a 342 n. 86, 377 n. 265 
491e-492C 412n.39 

521d-522c 283 n. 152 


Hippias Minor 
370-1 319 Nn. 312 


331e5-4 302 n. 233 
343b-344€ 412 n. 39 
357b-367e 276 
357b-368c 267 n. 90 
368a-b 452 

371e-372a 303 n. 238 
379a-383b 293 n. 199 
379d 320 n. 314 
379d-380c 293 n. 199 
382a-b 294 

386a-388c 293 n. 198 
387d6,8 295 n. 205 
388a-c 319 N. 311 

390d 103 n. 24, 228 n. 198 
390d4-5 184 n. 27 

390e, 391C 315 n. 295, 319 
391b 319n.311 

392a-b 320n.314 
392a13-b1 294 

396c5-d3  101n.16 
400c-402c 269 n. 94, 271 n. 104 
401-2 305 

401a-402C 281 n. 146, 292, 306 n. 256 
401d-402C ` 274 n. 115 
401d6—7 269 n. 94 
401e-402a 271-2 n. 105 
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Republic (cont.): 
401e4-402a4 271, 292 
402b5, c2, c6 271 n. 103 
403a7-8,c6—7 271-2 n. 105 
412c-e 301 n. 226 
412€-414a, 413C03-4 274.116 
413c-414b 301 n. 266 
427d-434c 268-9 
428c-d 281n. 144 
429c 268 n. 92 
429c6-8 270 n. 98, 293 
429e7-430a3 270 
429e7-430€5 270 n. 98 
430a-b 270 n. 101 
430€ 294 
43002-3, 4-5 293 n. 196 
431c5-6 269 n. 96 
433a-C 302 n. 234 
433b-435b 355 n. 159 
436ag-bi 251 n. 36 
436b-439d 251i 
439a-d 2521.37 
439d5-6 260 n. 69 
439d5—44ic1 251 n. 36 
439e-440a 234, 253 
439e-440b 252 n. 37 
440d1-2 188 n. 47 
441b 103 n. 24, 188 n. 47, 228, 235 
n. 230 

441b3-c2 253 n. 40 
441b4-c2 184 n. 27 
441c-444e 268 
441d-444b 355 n. 159 
441d-444e 260 
441e4—5 260 n. 69, 297 n. 212 
441e4-6 269 n.93 
441e8—-442ag 268, 269 n. 97 
442a4-b3 251 n. 36 

` 442a6-b3 245 
442b11-c8 269 n. 93 
442c5-8 297 N. 212 
442c10-di 246, 249, 251 n. 36 
443c-444b 302 n. 234 
473d-e 302n.235 
484-5 299, 300 n. 225 
484b-d 281n.144 
485-6 305, 306 n. 253 
485a-487a 295 n. 204 
485d-e 295-6 
486a-b 296 

:486a5-6 300 
486a5-b3 295 
486a8—b4 293 n. 196 


490c—-502c, 492b-c, 498a-c 275 n. 118 
498d8-499a2 281 n. 145 

498e 292 n. 191 

499b 302 n. 235 

499bs 301 n. 227 

500-1 300, 305 


Soob-soib 292 n. 190, 300, 302 n. 235 


soob-soic 306 nn. 254, 256 

500c-501b 281 n. 144 

500di 300 n. 223 

500d4 301 n. 227 

500d4-8, 501b1-5 292 n. 190 

500d7-8 293 n. 196 

501C1-2 300 n. 223 

503a-b 301i n. 226 

503a-e 274n. 117 

505a-b 281 n. 151, 284 n. 156, 294 
n. 202 

505a-509e 263 n. 76 

506c-e 282 n. 151 

508e3 271 n. 103 

514a-517a 271 n. 103 

517C-e 294 n. 202 i 

519-21 306 nn. 253, 255, 307-15, 376, 
440 

5igb-d 301 n. 226 

51i9c—520c 281 n. 144 

519€4-5 305 n. 249 

519c4-6 276 

519c8-d7, e4 301 n. 227 

519d-520a 303-4 n. 240 

519d8—520a6 302 n. 232 

520a-d 302 

520a8-9 301 Nn. 227 

520b3-4 301 n. 229 

520b4 303-4 n. 240 

520b4-c1 303 

520b5-c6 301 n. 228, 302 n. 235 


$20c 271 n. 105, 294 n. 202, 310 n. 226 


520c1 301 N. 227 
520d6-8 301 n. 229 
§20d6-e1 302 

520d7 303-4 n. 240 
521b7-10 301 n. 227 
522-34 438 n. 124 
532d-533a 282 n. 151 
534b-c 263 n. 76, 282 
537e-539d 274n.117 
549c-550b 256 

550a-b 255 1. 50 
550a4—b6 256, 274 n. 117 
553c-d 255 n. 50 

553c5, di-5 254 
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55301-7 417 N. 54 
554c12-d2 246, 297 n. 213 
554c12-d3 255 n. 50 
554d9-10, e4 246 

558a-562a 254 n. 46 
560c2-d6 253n.42 

561d6-7 258 n. 63 
571a-575b 254 n. 46 

571ib-d 259 n. 66 

572b 259 n. 66 

572e 258 n. 61 

573b1-3 258 n. 61 

573b1-4 253 n. 43 

573b4 253 n. 44 

574ds-e2 253 n. 43 

574€ 253 

58od-e 252 

580d-58xe 254 n.47 
580d-587b 296 

581b, 582b-d 296 n. 209 
583-7 299, 306 n. 253 
585c1—-2, 585d-586b 296 n. 20 
586a-b 259 n.66 : 
586d—587a 260 n. 67 

586e 297 nN. 213 

586e4—587a1 297 

588b-592b 451-5 
588d—589b, 588e3-589a6 452 
589a-b 245 n.7, 259 
589c-590c 453 

589c6-d3, d1-2, e4-5, 590a83-4 452 
590c8-d6 453 n. 188 
590di-4 452 

591a10—b7 453 n. 188 

591b 245 n. 7, 259 
591c-592b 454, 455 n. 194 
592b2-3 454 

592c10-b6 454 n. 192 
603c-605e 316 n. 297 

605c10 103 

605c10-d5, €4—-6 99, 100, 316 n. 298 
605c10-606b8 119 n. 79 
618c-619a, 620a-d 455 n. 194 


Symposium (Smp.) 

179b-e 341 n. 82 

206b—207a 385 n. 300 

206c—e, 206e7—207a4 327 n. 20 
208e-209e 327 n. 21 

209b-c 385 n. 300 

209c 386 

209e-210a 439 N. 129 
210a—212a 263 N. 77, 291 n. 187 


210a-212b 322, 327, 384-90 
210a3~4 389 n. 320 
210a4-8 388 
210a6-7 387, 389 n. 320 
210a7-8 385 n. 299 
210b6-c3 385 n. 301 
210b8-c3 388 
210C1~2 327 N. 21 
210c1-3 385 n. 299 
2103, 7 387 
210d4-6 385 n. 299 
210d6 390 n. 328 
210e1-6 389 n. 320 
210e3 387 

211b5-6 385 n. 301 
211b7-di 384 
211c-212a 389 

2iic1 387 

211d 291 n. 187 
211d-212a 386 
211d1-8 389 n. 320 
212a 291 n. 187 
212a-b 439 n. 129 
212a3-6 387 n. 309 
21283-7 3271.21 
212a5-6 386 
212b2-7 389 
215e-216b 391 n. 329 
219e-221C 320 n. 316 


Theaetetus 


151e-157b 411 Nn. 35 


SENECA 


De Tranquillitate Animi 
5.2-4 320 n. 316 


Epistulae (Ep.) 
92. 11-13 366 n. 217 


Medea 
926-32 198 n.76 


Phaedra 


‘177-85 198n.76 


SOPHOCLES 


Ajax (Ai.) 
430-80. 205-8 


430-524 205 
442-9 207 
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Ajax (cont.): 

448-9 207 n. 111 

454 206n. 107, 208 n. 117 
457-80 206, 210 

458-9 206 n. 107 

465, 469-72 207 

473 208n. 117 

473-80 208, 377 n. 265 
485-524 205 

490-5 208 n. 119 
494-505 208 n.117 

506-7 208 n. 118 

510-15 211 

522 208 n. 119 

545-82, 548-9, 551, 557 209 


558-9 209 n. 123 

562, 570, 572-7 209 

610-11, 614-16, 625-6, 639-40 215 
n. 144 

640 208 n.120 

646-92 204-5, 209-14 

650-3, 666-8 211 

677 212 

678-82 212-13 

1266-87 207 n.11xX 


THUCYDIDES 


2. 37. 2-3, 40.2 410-11 


GENERAL INDEX. 


The abbreviations for ancient authors and works are the same as those used 
in the Index of Ancient Passages. Modern scholars are included only when 
their works are discussed in the text or are especially relevant to the argu- 
ment of the book; all secondary works cited in the book are listed in the 


Bibliography. 


Achilles (in Homer): 
analysis of great speech (II. 9. 
308-429) 136-48 
and choice of lives 147-50 
generalizations in great speech 
131~2, 136-8, 149-51 
and heroism 118-20, 148~54 
language of great speech 128—31, 
136-7 
as member of ethical community 125, 
135, 141-3, 147-8 i 
modern critical responses to 32, 
114-15, 126-31 
and reciprocity 135, 137, 139-41, 
143-51 
and second-order reasoning 131, 136, 
148-52 
and psycho-ethical conflict (II. 9) 
195-200, (Il. 16) 200—2, (Il. 18) 
202-3 
Plato’s responses to 103 n. 26, 
315-20 
actions (seen as belief-based) 43, 45-6, 
85, 92-3, 104, 142-3 
action-theory 43-5, 46 n. 55 
and social context 176 
Adkins, A. W. H. 3, 32-4, 37, 44, 45 
n. 53, 49, 60, 66 n. 121, 82-3, 90, 
261 n. 73 
Agamemnon (in Homer): 
Achilles’ attitude to (Il. 9) 135, 
138—52, 195—200, (Il. 16) 200-2, 
(Il. 18) 202~3 : 
‘apology’ (II. 9) 144, 146, (Il. 19) 
202-3 n. 94 
and E. Med. 157-8 
agathos (‘good’): 
(Homer) 70 n. 132 
(Plato) Form of, 278, 284 n. 156, 
304-5, 306 n. 255 
Agenor (in Homer) 48, 80-1 


agent regret 90-2 
Ajax (in Hom. Il. 9) 143-4, 151-2, 
193-5 ; 
Ajax (in S. Ai.): 
'deception-speech' (646-92) 204-6, 
209-14 
deliberative monologue (430-80) 
206-8 
failure in reciprocity basis for 
attempted vengeance 205-7 
suicide as exemplary gesture 208, 
213-14 
akrasia (‘weakness of will’): 
(in Aristotle) 33-4, 44-5, 179, 182, 
234, 360 
(in Davidson) 44-5, 178 n. 10, 235 
n.231 
(in Greek philosophy in general) 236 
(in Homer) 196 
(in Plato) 234—5, 253 
(in Stoicism) 229-32 
see also psycho-ethical conflict 
altruism 302-3, 323-4, 326-41, 347, 
349-52, 372-3, 384, 392 
and self-realization 326-33, 338-40, 
353-5, 356-7, 365, 464 
anger: 
(in Aristotle) 198-9 . 
(in Euripides) 157, 160, 162, 170, 
223-5 
(in Homer) 184, 187, 189-90, 
192-204 
.(in Sophocles) 207-8 
Annas, J. 19 n. 51, 61 n. 106, 251 
nn. 33, 35, 255 n. 52, 277 n. 128, 
296 n. 207, 318 n. 306, 323 n. 8, 330 
n. 34, 331 n. 40, 332 n. 45, 340 
n. 76, 342 n. 85, 352 n. 137, 355 
n. 143, 368 n. 228, 379 n. 277, 392 
n. 335, 393 N. 339, 395-6, 438 
n. 122, 439 n. 126, 455 n. 194 
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Anscombe, E. 44 

Antiphon 410-11 

‘Archimedean’ role 8, 27, 326, 356, 
358-60, 362, 364—5, 371, 382, 424, 
428—9, 435, 447-8, 452 n. 184, 453 


aristeuein ("be best' in Homer) 54 n. 85, 


73-4, 74 n. 149, 87-8 
Aristotle: 
akrasia 33—4, 44-5, 179, 182, 234, 360 
anger 198-9 
ethical virtue 71-3, 247-50, 272-5, 
289-90, 346-55 
ethico-emotional responses to tragic 
figures 99-108 
friendship 322, 328~31, 346-63 
happiness, conceived as ‘dominant’ or 
‘inclusive’? 373, 379 n. 278 
human and divine happiness 
(practical and theoretical wisdom) 
(in NE 10. 7-8) 331, 342-3, 370-83 
human nature and virtue (in NE 1. 7) 
8, 289-90, 328, 431-5. 
human psychology 6, 43-5, 52-6 
loving another 'for his own sake' 
329-30, 347, 349-50, 435-7 
methodology of normative concepts 
8, 430-7 
‘the that’ and ‘the why’ in ethical 
development 273-5, 281, 290 
n. 180, 360° 
‘what each of us is’ 321-2, 329-31, 
343, 346, 353-63, 370-83, 435 
assent (Stoic) 56-7, 227-9, 231-3 
Atreidai (S. Ai.) 205-6, 211-13 
autonomy 7, 11, 27-9, 61, 69, 71, 77, 
110, 127-8, 264-5, 277, 419-20, 
445-6 


Baier, A. 176 n. 5 

Belfiore, E. 75 n. 154, 106 n. 38 

Blundell, M. W. 153, 210, 211 n. 130, 
213 n. 138, 214 n. 141, 368 n. 229 

Böhme, J. 186 n. 34 

bonding of lives (E. Med.) 159-60, 
164-8, 218-19 

bouleumata (‘plans’) (E. Med.) 169, 
220-1, 223-5 

Bowra, C. M. 114 n. 57 

Bradley, A. C. 98, 109, 111-13, 120, 
122-3 

bridgeheads, concepts used as, 18 n. 49, 
403, 456, 459 


Broadie, $. 375-6 

Burnyeat, M. F. 10 n. 29, 35 n. 17, 
273-4, 357 n. 167, 409-11 

Butcher, S. H. 98, 107-9 


Cairns, D. L. 66 n. 123, 67 n. 125, 75 
nn. 151-2, 80 n. 174, 84 n. 188, 
253-41. 44 

Carrithers, M., Collins., S., and Lukes, 
S. 3 nn. 7, 10, 456 n. 197 

Cartesian model of mind 6, 34—7, 42-4, 
58-9, 405, 409-58 

categorical imperative 38, 77, 336 

character 72-6, 78, 100—1, 105-6, 
110—11, 247-50, 248 n. 17, 272-4, 
328, 361-2, 444, 461 n. 221 

characterization in (Greek epic and) 
tragedy: 

late Romantic views of 107—13 

objective-participant view of 4, 96—7, 
115-24 

Platonic and Aristotelian views of 
99-107 : 

structuralist view of 113-15 

character—personality distiriction 21-2, 
116-18 


charis ('favout', ‘gratitude’) 138-9, 206, 


207 n. 111, 208 n. 119 
Charles, D. 45, 57 n. 94 
children, significance of: 
in Aristotle's theory of friendship 
347-9 
in E. Med. 160, 163-4, 166~9, 172, 
218-22 
in Stoic ethical theory 368 
choice of lives 147-50, 150 n. 194, 
207-8, 256-9, 311 n. 276, 342-3, 
417, 455 
cholos (‘anger’, ‘bile’) 192-3, 195—200, 
202-3 
Christianity 117 n. 70, 335-8, 445, 
467-8 
Chrysippus 227-36, 450 n. 172 
Claus, D. B. 133-4, 139, 142, 145, 188 
n. 47 
Cleanthes 450 n. 171 
Collins, S. 5 n. 17, 9 n. 27, 40 n. 35 
consciousness 42-3, 57-9, 255, 257 
see also self-consciousness 
content (in psychological theory) 42 
n. 38, 43 n. 42 
Cooper, J. 350 
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courage (andreia): 
in Aristotle 72—4, 250 
in Epicureanism 396 
in Homer 73-8, 80-2 
in Plato 268 n. 92, 269—70, 271 
n. 102, 293—5, 300 
cultural anthropology 3, 5 n. 17, 30 


Davidson, D. 43, 45, 52 n. 72, 442-3 
Dean, James 128-9 
decision-making, see deliberation 
deliberation: 
in Aeschylus 31 
in Aristotle 44—5, 50, 380 n. 281 
in Euripides 216-26 
in Homer 46-50, 54-6, 58-60, 184 
in Sophocles 206-8 
in Stoicism 56-7 
Dennett, D. 43 n. 42, 52 nn. 72-3, 58 
n. 100, 59 n. 102, 84-5, 186-7, 255, 
419 n. 62, 442, 458 
Descartes, see Cartesian model of mind 
developmental approaches to Greek 
ethics and psychology 3, 5, 16, 
20-2, 29-30, 32-3, 35-6, 40-1, 
65-7, 185-6, 196, 216-17, 224-5 
dialectic: 
as embodied in literary work 107, 
121-2, 132, 153-4, 214 
as mode of ethical reflection 15~16, 
281-3 
strong (in Aristotle) 357, 369-70 
n. 236 
dialogue: 
as expression of objective-participant 
conception of personality 122-4 
importance of in Greek culture 14, 16 
three types of, see self in dialogue 
dianoia (‘thought’) (in Arist. Po.) 103, 
107 n. 39 
Dihle, A. 178 n. 10, 224 n. 182, 445-6 
n. 152 
Diller, H. 224 n. 183 
Diomedes (in Homer) 151 n. 199 
Diotima, mysteries of, see Plato (other 
dialogues) 
‘divine’ life, goal of human aspiration: 
in Aristotle 370, 372, 380, 383 
in Plato 298, 300, 385-6, 390, 422, 


452 
Dodds, E. R. 66 nn. 121, 123, 188 
Donlan, W. 133-4. 139-40 
Durkheim, E. 40 n. 35 


Easterling, P. E. 121 n. 85 
egoism-altruism contrast 324, 334, 340, 
347, 353, 392-3 
Emilsson, E. K. 405 n. 15 
emotions: 
and ethical responses to literary 
figures 96-9, 99—113, 115-19, 152, 
172-3 
ethical significance of (in Aristotle) 
71-3, 78, 248-50; (in Homer) 73-4, 
183-204; (in Plato) 227, 234, 
235-6, 251-4; (in Williams) 64 
seen as belief-based 178-9, 191-3, 
195—204, 227-36, 251-4, $2999. 
294—5, 461 
see also pathos 
Engberg-Pedersen, T. 9 n. 28, 19, 325, 
332-3, 338-40, 356, 364-70, 406-8, 
447, 464 
Epictetus 230, 233, 291 n. 185, 319 
n. 313, 450-1 n. 173 
Epicureanism: 
on friendship 331-2, 391-5 
on god 439 
on nature in ethics 439 
on pleasure and virtue 291, 395-7 
epithumetikon ('appetitive', ‘sensual’ ) 
part of psyche in Pl. R. 245-6, 
251, 253-4, 256, 259- —60, 268-9, 
295-6 
epithumia ('appetite', 'sensual desire") 
234, 251, 295-6 
ethical development: 
analysed in objective-participant 
terms 345-6, 455 
conceived in terms of discourse 444, 
449-50, 453-4 


two patterns of in Greek thought 23, 


288-9, 343-5, 438, 463 
see also virtue, pre- and post-reflective 
ethical-moral distinction 7, 176 
ethical motivation, conceptions of; 
in Aristotle 71—3 
in Homer 69-71, 73-80, 82-92 
in MacIntyre 62-3 
‘in Williams 63~4, 66-7 
see also virtue 
ethike arete (‘virtue of character’) in 
Aristotle 71-3, 247—50, 272-4 
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248-50, 248 n. 17, 272-4 
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in Aristotle 372, 379-82 - 
in Epicureanism 393 n. 339 
in E. Med. 164, 166 n. 257 
in Greek philosophy in general 342 
Euripides' Hippolytus 154 n. 208, 226 
Euripides' Medea: 
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226-32, . 
bonding of lives 159-60, 164-8, 
. 171-2 
comment in Arist. Po. 106 n. 36 
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119-20, 158—62, 168 n. 263 
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161-2 
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216-26 
parallels with Hom. (Il. 9) 156-8, 160 
psycho-ethical conflict in monologue 
120, 217-18, 220, 225-6 
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154-6, 160, 168-9 
reciprocity in 158, 160, 165-7, 
169-70, 172 
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216-17, 223-5 
textual problems in monologue 221~2 
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232 n. 215 
Everson, S: 405 n. 15, 409-10 
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213-14, 217-18, 220, 226, 233, 308, 
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first-order reasoning 95, 133, 415-16 
first-personal viewpoint 6, 14—15, 34—5, 
127, 405, 407, 410 
Finley, M. I. 70 
Flory, S. 161 n.255 
Foley, H. 161 nn. 235, 237, 224 
formalism, Russian 113 n. 54 
Fortenbaugh, W. W. 198 n. 79, 249 n. 21 
Foucault, M. 338 n. 68 
Frankfurt, H. 186, 413—15, 418—22, 445 


Frede, D: 452 n. 181 

freedom of the will 57, 90, 247 n. 10, 
265, 277, 413-14, 420, 444-55 

defined in objective-participant terms 

444, 449-50. 453-4 

Freud, S. 42, 187-8, 254-5 

friendship, see philía/philoi 

functionalism 42-3 

funeral lament 166-7 


Gadamer, H.-G. 282 n. 148 
Galen 227-8, 231—3, 235 
Gaskin, R. 45-6, 49 
Geist ('spirit', 'consciousness') in Hegel 
36, 111 
geras (‘prize of honour’) 139-40, 145, 
148, 201 n. 88 
Gewirth, A. 339 
Gill, C. 4 n. 14, 51 n. 71, 52 n. 74, 96-7, 
116-18, 154 n. 208, 191 n. 54, 232 
nn 213, 217, 258 n. 62, 259 n. 66, 
269 n. 96, 282 nn. 148, 150, 282-3" 
n. 151, 286 nn. 168-9, 287 
nn. 172-3, 300 n. 224, 384 n. 294, 
398 n. 364, 403-4, 414 nn. 44-5, 
` 415 n. 46, 425 nn. 77, 78, 431 n. 96, 
432-5, 438 n. 125, 442, 452 n. 181 
Glaucon 452-4 i 
god(s): 
in Epicureanism 439 
in Homer 79, 185 n. 31, 202-3 n. 94 
Plato's view of Greek poetic gods 100 
n. 13, 320 
Goldhill, S. 121-2 n. 86, 191 n. 54 
good, see agathos 
Gosling, J. 178 n. 10, 233 n. 219, 235 
nn. 229, 231 
Gould, J. 112 n. 51, 120 n. 83, 121 n. 85, 
122-3 n. 89, 155 n. 212 
gratuitous gesture in Homeric ethics 77 
n. 159, 134—6, 142, 144 n. 171, 148, 
194, 352 
Green, T. H: 340, 446-7 
Gribble, D. 411-12 n. 37 
Griffin, J. 196-8 
Griffin M. T. 367 n. 220 


Hainsworth, B. 134 n. 131 

Haldane, J. 467 n. 250 

Halliwell, S. 293 n. 199, 320 n. 316 

hamartia (‘mistake’) in Arist. Po. 99, 
101 nn. 15-16, 114—15 


happiness, see eudaimonia 

harmony in the psyche, see Plato, 
Republic 

Havelock, E. A. 16 n. 45, 98 n. 9, 270 
n. 100 

heart (as psychological part/function in 
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honour (time): 
in E. Med. 154 
in Homer 74-8, 88, 114, 132, 134-5, 
138 
in S. Ai. 206-8 
horme (Stoic ‘impulse to action’) 50, 56, 
229 


Homer) 184, 187-90, 192-3, 
195-201 
Hector (in Homer) 49, 76, 81-93, 95-7, 
114-15, 119 
Hegel, G. W. F. 35-6, 40, 109, 111, 113 
Heracles (in Euripides) 91 
hero: 
an ambiguous term 98-9 
“heroic temper’ 153 
James Dean as 128-9 
late Romantic accounts of 107~13, 
118 
objective-participant account of 
115-24, 172-3 
as outsider 124-9, 141, 147, 153 
Plato and Aristotle on 99-107 
problematic 95-8 i 
structuralist account of 113-15 
subjective-individualist account of 
124-9, 173 A 
see also Achilles; Euripides’ Medea; 
exemplary gesture; second-order 
- reasoning 
heroic code: 
in E. Med. 154 n. 209, 155 n. 211 
in Homer 70-1, 131 
hexis/hexeis (disposition(s)) 72~3, 
249-50, 272 
Hierocles 365 n. 215, 368 n. 229 
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Achilles’ great speech (Il. 9. 308—429) 
131-54 
Achilles in II. 9 (other) 190-204 
deliberative monologues (Il.) 29-93; 
(Od.) 183-90 
ethical language 54 n. 83, 69-70, 
73-4, 76, 78-9, 83, 86, 88-9, 132-5, 
138-48 
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language 129-30, 136—7, 144—5 
psycho-ethical conflict 183-90, 
195-204 
psychological and ethical language, 
links between 120, 189—90, 204 
psychological language 183-200 
see also Achilles; Odysseus, 
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142, 145, 198 
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thought: 
comparable with ‘person’? 404, 
414-22, 427-30, 437-43 
criteria considered: subjectivity 
405~12; second-order psychological 
functions 414-22 
metaphysical or scientific approach 
combined with ethical 428-9, 
431-41 
methodology of concepts 423-41 
objective-participant criteria of 421-2 
objectivist-participant methodology 
of 427-30, 437-41 
and personal responsibility 443-55 
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348, 354-5 

‘I-part’ contrast 120, 179-81, 184-90, 
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163-4, 219 
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216, 255, 333, 365-6, 405-8, 410, 
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in E. Med. 223-5 
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in Pl. Smp. 322, 327, 384, 388 
Kant, I. 7-9, 37-41, 61, 68-9, 77-8, 82, 
90, 110 n. 45, 127-8, 216, 246-7, 
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349-50, 407, 419-20, 445-9, 458, 
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Kenny, A. 336 n. 58, 372 n. 240, 373 
n. 245 
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Kraut, R. 330 nn. 34—5, 334 n. 52, 352 
n. 137, 372 nn. 240-1, 373-4, 
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life, practical versus contemplative 276, 
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Locke, J. 35, 42 

Long, A. A. 101 n. 16, 392 n. 335, 
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Christian 117 n. 70, 336-7 
Platonic 327, 332, 384-91 . 
Lowe, E. J. 405 n. 11 
Lucretius 396—7 . 
Lukes, S. 2 n. 6, 3 n. 7, 18 n. 49, 403, 
456 nn. 197, 198 : 


McDowell, J. 73 n. 145, 150 n. 193, 431 
n. 96, 432 n. 98 ; i 

Macintyre, A. 7-9, 19, 25, 62-3, 68, 
127-8, 286-7, 336 n. 59, 404, 427 
n. 82, 429-31, 433-7, 440~3, 457, 
462, 465, 466 n. 246, 467 

madness, language of 215, 253 

ragnanimity (megalopsuchia) 75 n. 154, 
317-18 

Marcus Aurelius 291 n. 185 

Martin, R. 130, 136-7, 144, 192 n. 56 

Mauss, M. 40 n. 35 

‘mean’ (meson) in Aristotle 71-3, 86 

means-end reasoning: 

in Aristotle 50, 53-5 
in Homer 54-5, 80-1. — 

Medea, see Euripides’ Medea 

melancholy 318 n. 306 

Meleager 151, 193-4, 197, 200 

Menelaus (in Homer) 48, 78-80 

menos ('impulse') 32 


mentalité (‘thought-world’) 4 n. 11, 30, i 
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Mitsis, P. 392, 396 nn. 355-6 
Moline, J. 251 n. 35, 252 n. 39 
monologue: 
deliberative: in Homer 29-93 esp. 
46-9, 183-90; in S. Ai. 206-8 
deception-speech in S. Ai. 205-14 
and first-personal viewpoint 14—15, 
122-3 
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183, 186—7, 205, 214 
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Moravesik, J. M. E. 384 n. 293 
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Stoic 50-1, 56-8 
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78-9 
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in S. Ai. 205, 208—9, 211-13 
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410, 412 
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285 n. 165, 298-9, 384 n. 294, 
450-1 n. 173 i 
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85, 92-3, 405, 421, 424, 428, 442 
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19, 59, 85-6, 92—3, 98, 102—5, 107 
n. 40, 183, 226, 236, 239, 240-2, 
279-89, 310-11, 315, 345-6, 367, 
372, 414-15, 421-2, 427-30, 442-4, 
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366-9, 407-9, 427, 446, 458, 464 
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118-19 n. 75, 241, 283-4, 287, 
310-11, 325, 346, 427-30, 449 
Odysseus: 
ancient responses to (Hom. Od. 20. 
18—21) 184, 228 
Homeric deliberative monologues: (Il. 
11. 404-10) 32, 38-9, 48, 61, 63, 
69—78, 87-9; (Od. 20. 18-21) 
183-90 
in S. Ai. 207 n. 111 
Oedipus (in Sophocles) 91, 106 
O'Neill, Eugene 122 
Ostenfeld, E. 442 n. 140 
other-benefiting virtue 262, 276, 279, 
292, 301—2, 313—14, 288-9, 324-33, 


340-55, 368—71, 373-5, 389-90, 
394-5, 447 
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342-3, 374-6, 378-9, 382, 390-1, 
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Padel, R. 321. 10, 97 n. 7 
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Parry, A. 128-9, 140, 143 
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68-9, 71-2, 77-8, 85-6, 92-3, 
104-5, 369, 424, 434, 462 
participant conception of second-order 
reasoning 279-80, 369 
pathos (‘emotion’): 
in Arist. Po, 101 n. 18, 104; Rh. 
198-9 
in Galen 227-8, 231 
Stoic 227-32 i 
pathos ('violent act') in Arist. Po. 100 
n. 13 
pathos-hamartema (‘passion—mistake of 
judgement’) distinction 229~30 
Patroclus (in Homer) 200-2 
Pericles’ funeral speech 410-11 
person, as normative concept: 
comparable with Greek normative 
concepts, e.g. human nature? 404, 
414-22, 427-30, 437-43 
criteria: subjectivity 403-12; 
second-order psychological 
functions 412-24 
defined by freedom of the will 445 
and human being, in modern 
philosophy 425-7 
methodology of concept 423-7, 441-3 
other 1 n. 5, 6-8, 11, 13, 15, 27-8; 
34-6, 65, 186, 242, 286 n. 167, 
336-7, 407 
as social interlocutor 15, 65 
specially linked with 
subjective-individualist approach 
11, 13, 400, 404—5, 418-21 
status of 400—1, 403 
personal identity 6, 11, 13-14, 27-8, 44, 
127, 337. 354-5, 362, 364, 368, 
404-5, 428 
personality: 
distinction between individualist and 
participant conceptions 7-8, 
37-41, 61-8 
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personality (cont.): 
distinction between 
objectivist-individualist and 
objectivist-participant conceptions 
277-84, 345-6, 427-8, 463-8 
distinction between participant and 
objective-participant conceptions 
284—7, 429-30, 465 
distinction between subjective and. 
objective conceptions 6—7, 34-7, 
41-6 
distinction between 
subjective-individualist and 
objéctive-participant conceptions 
11-12, 418-22 
distinction between 
subjectivist-individualist and 
-objectivist-individualist 
conceptions 107-10, 115-18, 
277-9, 406-8 
modern meaning of 1, 13, 35, 109, 
112 . 
status of categories 'subjective- 
individualist’ etc. 8-14, 455-66 
studied across cultures 3-4, 456, 
468-9 
see also categories used in this entry, e.g. 
subjective-individualist 
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in Achilles’ great speech es 
140-1, 144, 151 
intrapsychic 248-9, 252, 254, 256, 
297 à 
limits of, in PI. R. 452 
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Homer 191-5, 200 
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in Stoicism 51, 56, 227~8, 233 
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in Aristotle 322, 328-31, 346-63 
in Epicureanism 322, 331-2, 391-5 
in E. Med. 154, 161, 163-4, 165 
n. 254, 166—70, 174, 217-21 
in Homer 135, 146, 151-2, 157, 
194-5, 199—201 
in S. Ai. 207-15 
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‘reasonableness’) in Aristotle 250, 
272, 361~2, 380 
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re-entering cave 287-8, 301-7 
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292—300; compared with Greek 
poetic thinking 307-20 
psyche harmonized by reason's rule 
245-60; compared with Kant 
246-8; compared with Aristotle 
248-50 
significance of dialogue form 282-3 
n. 151, 312-13 . 
two-stage psycho-ethical education 
260-87; Irwin's interpretation of 
260—6, 275-9 
Plato (other dialogues): 
Apology and Crito, Socrates as hero 
316-17 
Laws, ethical education and pleasure 
269 n. 97; and poetry 320 n. 316 
Phaedo, virtue as post-reflective 
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Phaedrus, love and intrapsychic 
relationships 386-8 
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(Diotima's mysteries) 291, 322, 
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interpretations of 327 n. 17, 384-5, 
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409-10 
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in Epicureanism 331-2, 391~7 
in PL R. 296-7 
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post-Cartesian thought 6, 7 n. 21, 10, 
34-7, 43, 58, 60, 69, 109, 127—9, 
185—6, 188, 405, 409—10, 419 
post-Kantian thought 7-9, 10, 25, 
37-40, 69, 109, 127-9, 185-6, 
224-5, 277, 407-8, 419-20 
practical syllogism 44, 50, 52-4, 56, 57 
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Protagorean relativism 409—10 
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meanings of 43~4, 44 n. 45 
psycho-ethical conflict: 
in E. Med. 216-26 
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in Homer 183-90, 195-204 
in S. Ai. 213-16 
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179, 228, 231 
analysed in terms of rational will and 
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199—205, 213-18, 220, 226 
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184-5, 227-8, 231, 245-6, 248—60, 
267—70, 295—7 
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in E. Med. 216-26 
in Galen 227-8 
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models of; reason; psycho-ethical 
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